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A  SIENESE  PAINTER  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 
^  WRITTEN  BY  BERNHARD  BERENSON  JV* 

PART  I 


^OETRY  and  the  figure 
arts  seldom  keep  pace  in 
their  evolution.  A  great 
(movement  in  the  minds  of 
men,  the  yearnings  which 
inspired  it,  the  strong  feel¬ 
ings  it  engendered,  will  have 
found  expression  in  song  and  story  long 
before  sculpture  and  painting  will  stir  with 
the  new  life.  We  may  go  farther  and  say 
that  it  is  only  when  literature  has  crystal¬ 
lized  an  epoch  into  a  series  of  splendid 
myths,  that  the  figure  arts  are  called  in  to 
give  the  ideals  of  that  epoch  visual  form. 
Even  then,  the  chances  are  few  that  the  arts 
will  achieve  the  desired  end.  So  much 
stands  in  their  way  ;  their  form  and  tech¬ 
nique  may  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  ; 
or  they  may  be  themselves  required  to  do 
what  the  figure  arts,  in  their  nature,  cannot 
accomplish.  If  the  first  is  the  case,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  idea  will  remain  incomplete, 
although  a  masterpiece  of  archaic  art  may 
be  the  result  ;  if  the  second,  if  sculpture 
and  painting  be  asked  to  do  what  is  beyond 
their  scope,  they  produce  something  that, 
for  the  initiated,  may  serve  as  the  sign  or 
symbol  of  an  idea,  but  which  can  have  no 
value,  as  art  at  least,  to  outsiders.  Thus 
the  Franciscan  movement  had  had  time  to 
conquer  western  Christendom,  and,  like 
many  another  glorious  hope  of  immediate 
redemption,  to  muddle  itself  in  to  one  of  those 
pathetic  makeshifts  wherein  dear  humanity’s 
weak  flesh  takes  happy  refuge  after  being 
tempted  of  the  spirit  ;  it  had  had  time  to 
inspire  prose  of  angelic  candour,  and  verse 
which  sang  of  man’s  reconquered  union 
with  nature  and  its  Creator — for  so  much 
had  there  been  time  before  the  legend  of  its 
adorable  founder  received,  at  Giotto’s  hands, 
something  like  adequate  pictorial  expres¬ 
sion.  ^[That  Giotto,  painting  the  legend  of 
St.  Francis,  created  great  works  of  art  will 


be  conceded  ;  butdo  thesegrandfrescoesem- 
body  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  saint  ? 
If  we  would  know,  we  must  imagine  that, 
unaware  that  Francis  had  ever  existed,  we 
were  stepping  for  the  first  time  into  the 
upper  church  at  Assisi.  Looking  along  the 
wall,  we  should  see  a  series  of  paintings 
which  we  should  readily  recognize  as  depict- 
ingso  many  events  in  the  career  of  a  remark¬ 
able  man.  So  clearly  and  vividly  is  the  story 
recounted,  that  we  could  not  help  piecing 
together  a  history  that  would  have  no  little 
likeness  to  the  more  outward  events  of  the 
saint’s  life.  We  should  conclude  that  he  had 
been  a  mighty  worker  of  miracles,  a  man  of 
gracious,  even  splendid  presence,  who  must 
have  been  singularly  at  one  with  nature — 
seeing  that  we  find  him  admonishing  the 
birds  by  the  roadside ;  who  must  have  en¬ 
joyed  many  moments  of  ecstasy,  such  as  we 
see  depicted  where  he  kneels  in  rapt  con¬ 
verse  with  a  seraph  ;  who  must  have  in¬ 
spired  such  love  as  we  behold  expressed  in 
the  mourning  over  him  when  dead.  ^{But 
is  this  the  Francis  who  composed  the  ‘  Can¬ 
ticle  to  the  Sun  ’  ?  Is  this  the  knight-errant 
of  Lady  Poverty,  the  hero  of  the  legend 
of  the  ‘Three  Companions’  and  of  the 
*  Mirror  of  Perfection  ’  ?  Is  this  the  saint 
of  Celano’s  less  inspired  story,  or  even  of 
Bonaventure’s  official  chronicle  ?  It  will 
be  said  that,  before  going  farther,  we  should 
wind  down  the  inner  staircase  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  church  at  Assisi,  and, 
in  the  dim,  horizontal  light  of  the  transept, 
look  at  the  four  paintings  on  the  ceiling. 
There,  over  the  tomb  of  the  seraphic  saint, 
the  artist  who  above  recounted  his  story 
attempted  to  body  forth  his  spirit  and  his 
message,  Again  be  it  understood  that  we 
are  not  concerned  now  with  these  frescoes 
as  works  of  art  in  the  more  specific  sense. 
We  shall  consider  only  the  world  they 
create,  the  air  they  give  us  to  breathe.  In 
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The  one  we  are  present  at  a  wedding.  A  sleek 

Burlington  young  monk  is  espousing  a  ragged,  bony, 
Magazine,  forbiddingly  stern  female.  Angels  look 
Number  on  with  eagerness  and  sympathy,  and  two 

VII  of  them  fly  up,  one  with  raiment  and 

another  with  a  castle,  toward  which  two 
hands  stretch  out  from  the  invisible.  No 
imaginative  spectator  would  need  to  be  told 
that  the  scene  is  allegorical,  and  represents 
the  marriage  of  a  monk  to  Poverty.  So 
much  success  Giotto  has  attained  :  he  has 
given  a  self-revealing  form  to  an  allegory. 
True,  literature  had  made  his  task  relatively 
easy  ;  yet  all  praise  to  Giotto.  But  either 
he  was  thinking  too  literally  of  the  story, 
his  imagination  incapable  of  soaring  to  its 
transcendent  significance,  or  his  art  lacked 
the  means  of  presentation.  At  all  events, 
here  is  not  the  air  we  breathe  when  reading 
of  evangelical  poverty  as  it  was  understood 
by  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi  and  all 
his  loyal  followers.  Another  of  these 
frescoes  brings  us  to  a  castle.  In  its  keep 
sits  a  woman,  to  whom  two  angels  present  a 
crown  and  a  palm.  Below,  a  youth  is  re¬ 
ceiving  baptism  at  the  hands  of  angels. 
Elderly  warriors  stand  on  guard,  but  on 
the  right  a  blindfolded  claw-footed  imp  is 
driven  out  by  the  spears  and  pitchforks  of 
angels,  and  on  the  left  a  youth  is  given  a 
helping  hand  by  the  same  sleek  monk  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  in  his  espousals  to 
Poverty.  Regarded  as  allegory,  this  com¬ 
position  is  such  a  failure  that  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  for  the  figurative  meaning,  if  the 
painter  had  not  labelled  the  lady  in  the  tower 
as  ‘Castitas,’  the  claw-footed  imp  as  ‘Amor,’ 
etc.,  etc.  Leave  all  these  considerations  to 
one  side,  however,  and  consider  what  is 
presented  to  the  eyes  alone  :  I  ask  what 
these  figures  tell  us  of  chastity,  and  all  that 
that  virtue  meant  to  the  blessed  Francis  ? 
Nothing  surely  that  Francis  felt,  and  little 
that  he  thought.  ^[Happier  certainly  than 
the  last  is  the  third  of  these  triangular  com¬ 
positions.  Under  a  portico  sits  a  hushed 
figure  with  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  herself 
yoked,  imposing  a  yoke  upon  a  kneeling 


monk.  The  kneeling  angels  and  the  other 
figures  to  right  and  to  left  are,  it  is  true,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  scene  ;  the  saint  standing  on 
the  roof  of  the  portico  between  two  scroll¬ 
bearing  angels  detracts  rather  than  adds  ; 
but  the  action  and  gestures  of  the  two  pro¬ 
tagonists  are  so  solemn,  the  symbolism  is  so 
natural,  that,  as  in  the  Espousals,  we  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  the  subject  is  an 
allegory  of  obedience.  And  yet,  as  before, 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  into  which  we  are 
plunged  is  not  the  atmosphere  Francis 
breathed.  Here  there  is  no  ‘  perfect  blithe¬ 
ness,’  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the 
grim  coldness  wherewith  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  encounters  the  idea  of  submission.  fin 
the  three  scenes  already  examined,  the 
figure  of  the  saint  plays  a  relatively  subor¬ 
dinate  part.  In  a  fourth  composition  we 
behold  seated  on  a  throne  a  monk  of  stolid 
rather  than  spiritual  countenance,  holding  a 
cross  like  a  sceptre  in  the  one  hand  and  a  book 
in  the  other.  He  emits  from  his  body  rays 
like  the  sun,  and  is  encircled  by  angels  who 
pipe  and  play,  and  sing  and  dance.  Above 
the  baldachin  of  the  throne  we  read  the 
words  Gloriosus  Franciscus.  One  wonders 
what  Jacopone  da  Todi,  Giovanni  della 
Vernia,  Ubertino  da  Casale,  or  any  other  of 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  selfless  Umbrian 
saint  would  have  said  upon  seeing  him  thus 
reduced — and  after  only  seventy  years — to 
little  more  than  a  mere  idol  !  As  for  us 
to-day,  unless  we  read  knowledge  acquired 
elsewhere  into  these  paintings,  we  must 
conclude  that,  besides  living  and  working 
miracles,  as  recounted  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
upper  church,  the  virtues  of  poverty,  chas¬ 
tity,  and  obedience  were  the  principal  tenets 
of  St.  Francis’s  teaching,  and  that  he  ended 
by  becoming  himself  an  object  of  worship. 

Those  who  have  drunk  from  the  sources 
of  pure  Franciscan  literature,  from  the 
founder’s  own  writings  to  the  4  Flowerets,’1 

1  To  those  who  have  not,  and  indeed  to  everybody,  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  few  pages  of  almost  perfect  characterization  of 
St.  Francis  by  Father  Cuthbert,  which,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Spiritual  Significance  of  Evangelical  Poverty,’  will  be  found 
appended  to  Mr.  Carmichael’s  admirable  ‘  Lady  Poverty.’ 
[London,  John  Murray,  1901.] 
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those  who  can  at  the  same  time  look  at 
painting  with  such  innocence  of  mind  and 
heart  and  eye  that  they  get  from  it  no  more 
than  it  really  gives  them,  will  be  somewhat 
appalled  that  so  little  of  the  peculiarly  and 
specifically  seraphic  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  by  these  frescoes  at  Assisi. 
In  the  upper  church,  the  saint  was  at  least 
a  gracious  presence,  a  commanding  person¬ 
ality.  In  the  frescoes  over  the  tomb  he  is 
a  mere  monk,  and  most  monkish  of  all  in 
the  apotheosis.  As  if  mere  monkishness 
were  in  any  way  the  essential  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Francis,  the  most  uncloistered,  the 
most  loving,  the  most  busily  well-doing, 
the  most  social  of  free  spirits  !  For  he,  if 
ever  any  historical  person,  was  a  free  spirit. 
He  came  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other 
European  man  to  that  rarest  and  most  un¬ 
attainable  of  emancipations,  the  emanci¬ 
pation  from  one’s  self.  His  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine,  which  he  taught  by  the  example  of 
his  life  and  the  contagion  of  his  spirit,  was 
therefore  that  of  poverty.  For  him  poverty 
did  not  consist  in  hankering  after  things 
that  either  our  incompetence  or  misfortune 
prevents  us  from  possessing,  but  in  the  very 
contrary.  He  deliberately  would  possess 
nothing,  for  thus  only  can  sordid  care  and 
cankering  worry  be  kept  from  oppressing 
one’s  soul.  And  his  soul  he  would  keep  un¬ 
burdened,  undiminished,  free — free  to  be  at 
one  with  the  universe,  and  free  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  universe  with  itself.  fH  ow 
much  of  all  this  is  communicated  to  us  by 
Giotto’s  paintings  at  Assisi  ?  Very  little 
surely.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great  artist 
was  still  young,  and  that  his  sense  for 
spiritual  significance  was  still  undeveloped. 
The  answer  is  that  in  his  ripest  years,  at 
S.  Croce,  he  returned  to  the  legend  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  recounting  it  with  little  if  any  increase 
of  specifically  F'ranciscan  feeling.  With 
more  reason  may  it  be  questioned  whether 
the  arts  of  design  possess  the  means  of  con¬ 
veying  anything  resembling  seraphic  spiri¬ 
tuality.  It  might  be  argued  that  Giotto 
extracted  from  his  subject  all  that  painting 


could  express  ;  that  art  necessarily  drags  A  Sienese 
down  and  distorts  subjects  that  it  is  incap-  Painter  of  th 
able  of  treating,  quite  as  much  as  such  sub-  Franciscan 
jects  are  apt  to  play  havoc  with  art,  but  Legend 
that  the  result  in  this  instance  was  all  that 
could  have  been  desired,  seeing  that  the 
frescoes  are  of  a  kind  qualis  sensuali  populo 
ingereret  sue  eminentia  sane  tit at  is — of  a  kind 
to  inspire  the  common  people  with  a  sense 
of  the  saint’s  pre-eminence.  If  these  argu¬ 
ments  were  valid,  they  would  go  a  great  way 
to  justify  the  banishment  of  the  figure  arts 
by  Moses  and  Mahomet.  But  are  they 
true?  Are  the  figure  arts  incapable  of 
conveying  a  sense  of  things  spiritual  ?  If 
we  confined  our  attention  to  European  art 
alone,  it  would  almost  seem  so,  for  our 
painting  is  apparently  powerless  to  get  out 
of  the  human  figure  more  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  heroism,  of  grandeur,  of  the  super¬ 
human — always  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  physically  impressive.  But  if  we  turn 
to  the  extreme  orient,  we  find  that  their 
arts  of  design  do  convey  a  sense  of  spiritual 
things.  Their  saints  are  frequently  hide¬ 
ous  ;  their  converted  hobgoblins  and  demons 
are,  as  they  should  be,  fiendish  ;  but  all  are 
spiritualized  through  and  through,  and  in 
every  look,  in  every  gesture,  manifest  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  Think  of  the  curious  fact 
that,  after  more  than  eighteen  centuries  of 
Christianity,  our  art  has  not  yet  created  a 
single  adequate  image  of  its  Founder,  while 
the  Buddhist  world  soon  incarnated  its  ideal 
Gautama  in  a  form  which  left  no  room  for 
change.  Consider  the  dumbness  or  sterile 
wordiness  of  our  art  when  it  attempts  to 
convey  a  sense  of  worship,  of  personal  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Deity.  Diirer  was  as 
spiritually  minded  a  painter  as  we  have  had, 
and  few  have  wielded  his  instruments  ol 
expression.  In  a  famous  wood-cut  he  treats 
a  theme  than  which  none  has  more  to  yield 
to  the  Christian  artist.  While  St.  Gregory 
is  saying  mass,  the  altar  is  turned  into  a 
tomb  whereon  he  beholds  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  instruments  of  the  passion. 

Christ  makes  an  appeal  for  pity  which  is 


The  met  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  mere  sur- 

Burlington  prise  on  the  part  of  the  saint,  and  of  indif- 
Magazine,  ference  from  the  bystanders.  Only  the 
Number  acolyte  kneels  contritely,  and  only  an  angel 
VII  shows  sympathy.  Contrast  with  this  a 

Chinese  painting  of  the  twelfth  century, 
one  of  a  series  of  forty-four,  recounting  the 
legend  of  the  five  hundred  rakan,  or 
Buddhist  saints.  ‘The  mystical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  picture  is  startling,’  says  that 
exquisite  appreciator  of  Sino-Japanese  art, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Fenollosa.1  ‘  One  hears  in  the 
oral  tradition  of  esoteric  Buddhism  of 
crypts  and  caves  deep  in  the  recesses  of  sa¬ 
cred  mountains,  where  the  holy  of  holies 
is  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  the  masters. 
Here  an  altar  in  three  tiers  of  stone  has 
been  raised,  and  upon  it  has  been  deposited 
a  bundle  of  scrolls,  doubtless  scripture,  and 
probably  believed  to  be  some  holy  original 
of  Buddha’s  date.  About  it,  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  stand  the  rakan  who  have  brought 
to  the  mystic  rite  five  Chinese  laymen.  In 
this  solemn  cave  is  performed  the  miracle 
of  fire’s  descending  upon  the  books,  which, 
so  far  from  being  consumed,  shed  pencils  of 
rainbow  rays  out  to  all  space.  The  simple, 
unaffected  grouping  adds  to  the  impressive¬ 
ness.  One  can  feel  the  all-conquering  force 
that  radiates  from  the  altar,  fills  the  cave, 
and  drives  into  its  furthest  corner,  in  a  be¬ 
wildering  group,  the  unprepared  laymen. 
The  figure  of  one  who  throws  himself 
backward  toward  the  spectator,  in  a  frenzy 
of  adoration,  is  especially  striking.’  The 
spiritual  significance  of  this  painting  is  in¬ 
deed  great,  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much  for  the 
subject — which  is  not  comparable  with  that 
of  Differ’s  wood-cut — as  for  what  the  artist 
has  made  of  it.  Here  we  feel  an  ecstasy  of 
devotion  and  vision,  here  we  behold  a  trans¬ 
substantiation  of  body  into  soul,  whereof  we 

1  ‘  Catalogue  of  a  special  exhibition  of  ancient  Chinese  Buddhist 
paintings,  lent  by  the  temple  Daitokiyi,  of  Kioto,  Japan,’  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  1894.  Mr.  Fenohosa  was  good  enough 
to  show  me  this  marvellous  series  of  paintings  before  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  public,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  this  opportunity 
of  thanking  him  for  some  of  the  fullest  and  most  vivid  hours 
that  I  have  passed.  Several  of  the  best  of  the  series  were  bought 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Denman  W  Ross,  to  whose  courtesy  and 
kindness  the  reader  should  be  grateful  for  the  reproduction  that 
is  here  offered. 
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rarely  get  as  much  as  a  vanishing  glimpse 
in  our  own  art.  Beside  this  design  the 
most  religious  achievements  of  a  Differ 
grow  sterile  or  commonplace.  The 
whole  cycle  of  Chinese  pictures,  of  which 
this  one  forms  part,  conveys  in  no  dimin¬ 
ished  degree  a  sense  of  things  spiritual  for 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  the  like  among 
ourselves.  And  yet  the  themes  they  treat 
are  singularly  close  to  the  themes  of  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  particularly  of  Franciscan,  legend. 
Their  inspirations  have  much  in  common  : 
for  what  can  be  more  like  in  spirit  than 
certain  phases  of  Buddhism  and  certain 
phases  of  Franciscanism  ?  But  I  cannot 
permit  myself  at  the  present  moment  to 
write  of  these  Buddhist  paintings,  with  all 
the  thoughts  they  awake  and  all  the  ideas 
they  suggest.  One  question,  however,  must 
be  allowed  me  before  I  go  further.  Why 
is  Christian  art  so  unreligious,  so  unspiri¬ 
tual,  as  compared  with  the  art  of  Buddhism? 
Is  it  because  we  Europeans  as  individuals 
are  much  less  spiritual,  much  less  mystical, 
than  orientals  ?  Is  it  because,  as  a  race, 
we  do  not  take  spirit  in  very  great  earn¬ 
est,  regarding  it  merely  as  one  attitude 
out  of  many  that  may  be  held  towards 
the  problems  of  life,  because  instinctively 
we  prefer  ever-continued  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  any  realizable  perfection,  to  any 
attainable  beatitude  ?  Or  is  something 
at  fault  with  our  imaginative  faculty  and 
our  art  ?  f  We  certainly  are  less  single  in 
aim  than  orientals,  for  which  reason,  per¬ 
haps,  we  never  feel  a  purpose  so  deeply, 
and  consequently  do  not  devote  ourselves 
so  completely  to  its  attainment.  Even  in 
the  realm  of  imagination,  we  seldom  give 
loose  rein  to  feeling,  for  knowledge  quick¬ 
ly  jumps  on  as  charioteer.  Our  art  has  a 
fatal  tendency  to  become  science,  and  we 
scarcely  possess  a  masterpiece  which  does 
not  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  a  battle¬ 
field  for  divided  interests.  Then  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  in  our  art  there  is  an  inherent 
incapacity  for  spiritual  expression — not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  faults  alone,  but  no  less  because 


The  and  two  badly  preserved  fragments,  one 

Burlington  of  which,  however,  representing  a  scene 
Magazine,  similar  to  Giotto’s  Francis  kneeling  before 
Number  the  Pope,  suffices  to  manifest  the  altogether 
VII  more  spiritual  atmosphere  which  Ambrogio 

would  have  made  us  breathe.  His  precur¬ 
sor  the  sublime  Simone,  his  pupil  the  great 
unknown  master  who  painted  the  Pisan 
Triumph  of  Death,  or  his  more  distant  fol¬ 
lower  who  in  the  porch  at  Lecceto  has  left 
frescoes  of  singularly  convincing  spirituality, 
might  have  given  marvellous  embodiments 
of  certain  aspects  of  Franciscan  lore  and 
doctrine.  But  neither  they,  nor  any  other 
Sienese  of  the  trecento,  has  enriched  us 
with  works  on  our  subject.  Yet  if  ever  it 
was  to  be  treated  adequately,  it  would  have 
to  be  at  Siena.1  There  alone  among  great 
Italian  cities,  the  Renaissance,  which  in  its 
essence  was  a  spring-tide  of  humanity,  quick¬ 
ening  every  variety  of  personality  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  innate  impulses — there  alone, 
the  Renaissance  tookfrom  thestart  theshape 
of  a  religious  rather  than  of  a  humanistic  or 
scientific  movement.  Not  that  humanism 
was  excluded  from  Siena,  any  more  than 
religion  was  banished  from  Florence,  but 
it  was  subordinated  to  the  dominant  interest 
— religion.  This  was  due  to  St.  Catherine, 
and  still  more  to  St.  Bernardine  ;  and  Ber- 
nardine  being  the  restorer  of  the  strict 
tenets  of  Francis  the  early  Renaissance 
in  Siena  may  without  exaggeration  be 
called  a  Franciscan  renascence.  While 
Bernardine  was  evangelizing  the  whole 
of  Italy,  but  ever  returning  to  his  be¬ 
loved  Siena,  where  he  not  only  preached 
more  than  elsewhere,  but  shed  as  well  the 
mearureless  influence  of  a  saintly  presence; 

1  Of  Florentine  art  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  need  not  speak, 
for,  had  every  other  circumstance  been  favourable,  no  painter  of 
that  time  possessed  the  energy  to  break  with  the  Giottesque 
formula ;  and  we  need  but  glance  at  Ghirlandajos  frescoes  at 
S.  Trinita,  or  Benozzo’s  at  Montefalco,  the  one  so  Philistine, 
the  other  so  boyish,  to  be  persuaded  that  quattrocento  Florentine 
painting  was  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  Little  Poor  Man  of 
Assisi— unless,  indeed,  a  Botticelli  had  come  into  the  field.  But 
when  Sandro  turned  to  mysticism  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
Savonarola,  who  had  little  in  common  with  Francis !  Nor  need 
we  say  much  of  northern  Italy.  Only  one  of  its  painter?  might 
at  a  certain  moment  of  his  life  have  dealt  adequately  with  the 
legend  of  Francis;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Giovanni  Bellini 
has  left  us  nothing  in  which  this  saint  appears  in  more  than  a 
merely  incidental  role. 


there  grew  to  manhood  beside  him  the 
greatest  painter  that  Siena  had  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Whether  Stefano  Sassetta  was  known  to  the 
saint  we  cannot  ascertain,  although  theprob- 
abilities  in  its  favour  are  overwhelming, 
seeing  that  he  painted  an  altarpiece  for  the 
church,  since  known  as  the  Osservanza, 
which  was  built  for  Bernardine  on  the  site 
of  the  hermitage  whither  he  had  retired 
after  his  conversion.  But  his  preaching,  if 
not  his  familiar  conversation,  must  have 
done  much  to  form  the  mind  and  incline 
the  heart  of  the  painter  to  a  singularly  in¬ 
timate  perception  of  the  seraphic  spirit  and 
doctrines.  At  all  events  it  is  he,  Stefano 
Sassetta,  who  has  left  us  the  most  adequate 
rendering  of  the  Franciscan  soul  that  we 
possess  in  the  entire  range  of  painting. 
fThis  rendering  is  to  be  found  in  nine 
panels,  once  forming  the  front  and  back 
of  a  single  altarpiece,  but  now  scattered.1 
Let  us  look  at  them  in  the  sequence  of 
the  events  they  portray,  f  The  youthful 
saint,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  gives  his 
cloak  to  a  poor  knight,  who  looks  on  in  an 
attitude  of  devout  thankfulness.  A  road 
stretches  inward  between  lawns  planted 
with  cypresses  to  a  villa,  beyond  which 
pleasant  hills  close  the  horizon.  A  silvery, 
still  sky  soars  over  it,  getting  bluer  as  it 
climbs  higher,  and  there  we  behold  a  vision¬ 
ary  castle  with  banners  of  the  cross  float¬ 
ing  from  its  battlements.  Then  as  we  let 
our  eyes  travel  down  again  they  soon  en¬ 
counter  a  chamber  in  the  very  foreground, 
and  therein,  asleep,  the  same  youthful  saint. 
An  angel  on  suspended  wing  bends  over 
him  impressively,  pointing  to  the  keep  in 
the  clouds.  Considered  merely  as  narrative, 
this  story  is  told  at  least  as  clearly  and  dra¬ 
matically  as  by  Giotto,  but  far  more  succinct¬ 
ly  (Giotto,  by  taking  two  frescoes  to  tell 
the  same  tale,  fails  to  indicate  that  the 
inspiring  dream  was  the  consequence  of 

1  The  triptych  forming  the  front  is  in  the  possession  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer.  The  eight  panels  of  the  back  are  all  in  France:  one 
at  Chantilly,  six  in  Paris  in  the  collection  of  M.  Chalandon,  and 
one  in  the  Chateau  Beaumont  (Loir  et  Cher),  belonging  to  the 
Count  de  Martel. 
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the  generous  deed),  and  with  much  more 
spiritual  interpretation  and  spiritual  sug¬ 
gestiveness.  Thus  in  Giotto’s  beggar  we  dis¬ 
cover  no  sign  of  his  poverty  or  his  rank — 
for  all  we  see  he  is  an  ordinary  well-to-do 
person.  Sassetta’s,  on  the  contrary,  is  bare¬ 
footed,  in  rags,  and  haggard,  yet  so  digni¬ 
fied,  so  far  from  grasping,  that  he  looks  the 
worshipping  admirer  rather  than  the  needy 
recipient  of  the  chivalrous  saint’s  charity. 
Then  note  how  the  two  artists  treat  the 
dream  ;  the  Florentine  builds  you  a  firm 
palace  which  rises  massively  from  its  solid 
foundations,  while  the  Sienese  plunges  you 
into  a  visionary  world,  with  his  keep  in  the 
clouds.  Giotto  is  clearly  at  a  disadvantage. 
He  is,  to  begin  with,  not  so  poetically 
minded  as  Sassetta  ;  but  that  is  not  all.  His 
art  is  too  static ;  his  figures  are  too  well 
realized  as  mass  and  not  sufficiently  well  ar¬ 
ticulated.  He  is  too  much  addicted  to  mo¬ 
delling  and  not  enough  to  line  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  poetical  as  distinguished  from 
an  actual  reality.  For  these  reasons  alone 
perhaps,  his  Francis  has,  with  all  his  own 
fine  qualities  of  interpretation,  little  of  that 
glamour  of  chivalry — so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  the  seraphic  youth — which  Stefano  con¬ 
veys  with  his  supple  contours,  eager  move¬ 
ment,  and  silhouetted  effect,  almost  as  of 
a  beautiful  brass  commemorating  a  young 
crusader  dead  so  long  ago.  Add  that 
Giotto,  like  most  European  painters  since 
his  time,  was  unaware  of  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  suggestiveness  of  space-composi¬ 
tion,  and  you  realize  why  his  version  of  the 
story,  taking  place  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
remains  prose,  while  Sassetta’s,  with  its  soar¬ 
ing  spaces  of  silvery  sky,  lightens,  uplifts, 
and  dematerializes  you,  wafting  you  into  an 
ideal  world.  Under  a  colonnade  of  slen¬ 
der  pillars  supporting  a  roofed-in  terrace  sits 
a  mitred  prelate  on  his  curule  chair,  shelter¬ 
ing  a  naked  youth  with  his  mantle  and 
pleading  for  him  against  a  man  whom  his 
friend’s  strong  arm  can  barely  restrain  from 
throwing  himself  upon  the  youth.  At  the 
elder  man’s  feet  lie  the  garments  which  the 


younger  has  evidently  cast  off,  and  this  A  Sienese 
gives  the  key  to  the  interpretation.  It  is  a  Painter  of  th 
son  casting  away  all  that  his  father  can  Franciscan 
claim  as  his,  and  putting  himself  under  the  Legend 
protection  of  a  prelate,  to  the  no  small  rage 
of  the  father.  The  motive  could  not  have 
been  treated  more  dramatically,  more  elo¬ 
quently,  more  essentially.  At  the  same  time 
the  calmness  of  the  one  group  and  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  other,  the  look  of  pitying  ten¬ 
derness  in  the  son  and  of  uncontrollable  fury 
in  the  father,  point  the  contrast  between 
saintliness  and  worldliness;  while  here  again 
the  swiftness  of  the  line  where  the  action 
is  most  vehement,  the  virginal  daintiness 
of  the  architecture  and  the  limpid  azure 
of  the  motionless  sky,  dematerialize — but  do 
not  devitalize — the  scene.  Giotto’s  fresco 
of  the  same  subject  is  in  many  respects  the 
finest  of  his  series,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  it 
conveys  the  sense  of  the  event  at  all  so 
spiritually.  Once  more  the  faults  are  due 
in  part  to  an  inferiority  of  imagination,  and 
in  part  to  the  qualities  of  his  art.  There 
are,  for  instance,  too  many  mere  spectators 
in  the  fresco  at  Assisi,  and  the  bishop  looks 
away  unconcerned,  and  Francis  is  not  the 
macerated  person  who  has  fought  the  great 
fight  with  the  visible  and  invisible.  He  is 
the  powerfully-built,  firm-fleshed  nude  that 
classical  European  art  has  ever  sought  after 
as  the  surest  means  of  conveying  a  con¬ 
vincing  sense  of  solid  form.  ^[The  next 
subject1  is  one  of  the  most  specifically  Fran¬ 
ciscan  of  the  entire  legend.  It  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  wolf  of  Gubbio,  a  theme 
chosen  by  Sassetta  for  its  possibilities  of 
pictorial  interpretation,  or  dictated  to  him 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  Gubbio  to  Borgo 
Sansepolcro,  for  which  he  was  painting  this 
altarpiece ;  or  perchance  because  the  latter 
town  regarded  Frate  Agnello  as  one  of 
its  citizens,  and  this  Frate  Agnello  had 

'It  belongs  to  the  Count  de  Martel,  of  the  Chateau  de 
Beaumont,  Cour-Chcverny,  Loir  et  Cher.  To  this  gentleman, 
as  well  as  to  M.  Chalandon,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  the 
photographs  they  have  taken  for  me  or  given  me  permission  to 
take.  Unfortunately  M.  do  Martel's  picturo  has  not  come  out 
well  enough  to  give  a  good  reproduction,  but  I  have  thought  it 
of  interest  to  reproduce  it  even  from  an  inadequate  and  small 
photograph. 
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The  originally  been  a  notorious  highwayman 

Burlington  named  Lupo,  whose  conversion  by  Francis 
Magazine,  may  have  furnished,  as  perhaps  certain  San- 
Number  sepolcrans  were  aware,  the  historical  basis 
VII  for  one  of  the  most  marvellously  beautiful  of 

the  ‘  Flowerets.’  Sassetta  has  treated  it  in 
this  way  : — By  the  town  gate,  between  the 
battlements  of  which  heads  of  women  are 
seen  looking  down,  we  behold  a  crowd  of 
burghers  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  St.  Francis 
holds  Brother  Wolf’s  paw  with  his  left  hand 
and  points  with  his  right  to  the  notary  who 
sits  by  the  gate,  taking  down  word  for  word 
the  agreement  made  between  the  saint  and 
the  ravening  beast.  The  mauled  body  of  a 
child  is  seen  in  the  middle  distance  close  to 
a  pine  wood  under  an  arid  rock  rising  into 
the  sky.  And  this  sky,  with  its  circling 
flight  of  birds,  stretches  high  and  clear 
over  this  scene  down  to  the  horizon,  where 
just  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  appear  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  a  distant  town.  That 
Sassetta  has  succeeded  in  surpassing  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pages  of  the  ‘Flowerets’  is  more 
than  I  would  claim.  It  is  enough  that  he 
has  told  his  story  so  clearly  that  we  should 
know  what  was  going  on  even  if  we  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  legend;  enough,  that 
to  give  us  the  sense  of  the  saint’s  whole¬ 
hearted  simplicity  he  represents  the  action 
as  proceeding  between  himself,  the  wolf,  and 
the  notary ; 1  enough,  finally,  that  he  dips 
it  all  in  the  fairy  atmosphere  of  Umbrian 
skies.  St.  Francis  before  the  Soldan : 
Giotto  has  treated  this  subject  twice,  first 
at  Assisi  and  many  years  later  at  S.  Croce. 
His  imagination  was  at  once  fixed  by  the 
possibilities  of  this  subject  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  heroic  types  and  action — the  types 
and  action  so  dear  to  the  classic  artists  of 
Europe.  Both  are  matchlessly  dramatic, 
commanding,  all  but  superhuman.  At 
S.  Croce  he  outruns  his  times  by  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  soldan 

1  M.  Sabatier  sees  in  this  legend  a  sign  of  the  saint’s  great 
humanity,  which  led  him  to  bring  under  the  law  even  that  out¬ 
law  of  outlaws,  the  wolf.  Sassetta  certainly  confirms  this  view, 
for  he  represents  the  scene  as  a  formal  legal  compact. 


he  gives  a  superb  instance  of  almost  Michel- 
angalesque  contrapposto.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  ignoble  in  the  hesitating 
cowardice  of  the  mollahs  when  challenged 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  and  in  his  heroic 
mood  Giotto  forgets  that  the  part  the  sol¬ 
dan  played  in  this  story  was  not  altogether 
manly.  Sassetta  did  not  forget,  and  his 
soldan  is  a  perplexed  creature  nervously 
clutching  his  staff,  dreading  the  saint’s 
triumph  no  less  perhaps  than  did  the 
priests,  for  according  to  the  legend  he  dared 
under  no  circumstance  change  his  faith. 
Francis,  however,  does  not  parley,  as  in 
Giotto’s  frescoes,  but  plunges  into  the 
flames  with  a  fervour  no  less  glowing  than 
they.  It  is  too  late  for  the  paynim  to  re¬ 
treat.  They  are  held  spell-bound,  and  on 
their  countenances  there  is  painted  more  of 
awe  than  of  cowardice ;  they  also  are  al¬ 
most  converted.  But  the  flames !  They  are 
neither  merely  symbolic,  as  in  Giotto,  nor 
realistic,  as  almost  any  painter  of  our  day 
might  make  them  ;  but  the  soul  of  fire — 
of  fire,  ‘beautiful  and  joyous,  and  most 
robust  and  strong,’  with  all  its  swiftness 
of  line — taking  the  shape  of  wondrous, 
lapping,  leaping,  changing  curves,  de¬ 
stined  to  transubstantiate  all  substance  into 
spirit.  And  ever  and  always  the  ‘  cour¬ 
teous  ’  sky — to  adopt  another  exquisite 
phrase  of  Francis — ‘shining  upon  the  just 
and  unjust  alike,’  and  through  a  nar¬ 
row  arch,  a  high  glimpse  of  lovely  hills 
in  the  serene  distance.  ^[The  next  subject, 
Francis  before  the  Pope,  was  also  treated 
twice  by  Giotto,  both  times  much  more 
dramatically,  and  at  Assisi  with  even  more 
feeling  than  Sassetta.  Not  that  Sassetta  has 
not  produced  an  exquisite  work  of  art  with 
the  jewel-like  beauty  and  the  sanctuary 
softness  of  light  of  interiors  painted  by  the 
van  Eycks  and  their  followers  ;  but  he  has 
brought  in  too  many  almost  indifferent  by¬ 
standers,  and  the  saint  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
crowd.  The  pope’s  expression  and  gesture, 
the  way  he  takes  hold  of  the  as  yet  un¬ 
stigmatized  hand,  go  far,  however,  to  re- 
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deem  the  artist’s  fault.  And  this  fault,  if 
it  may  not  be  excused,  can  be  explained. 
Sassetta  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti’s  great  fresco  represent¬ 
ing  the  youthful  Louis  of  Toulouse  received 
by  Pope  Boniface.  Our  painter  could  not 
emancipate  himself  from  this  composition 
— one  scarcely  finds  the  heart  to  reproach 
him — and  he  adopted  it,  with  the  usual  con¬ 
sequences.  ^[Among  the  crags  of  a  moun¬ 
tain-top,  a  little  below  the  summit,  we  find 
Francis  kneeling  on  his  right  knee,  his  face 
ecstatic,  his  hands  just  stigmatized.  In  the 
heavens  over  the  gem-like  rocks,  a  radiant 
seraph  in  the  shape  of  a  ‘  most  beautiful 
man  crucified  ’  looks  out  of  a  glory  of  golden 
light  straight  at  the  saint.  No  bolts  are  shot 
from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  one  to  those 
of  the  other,  as  Giotto  and  most  other 
painters  have  imagined,  some  of  them,  like 
Benozzo  at  Montefalco,  giving  their  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  event  the  character  of  a 
geometrical  pattern.  (The  temptation  to 
this  must  have  been  strong,  for  it  was  the 
natural  way  of  making  the  miracle  obvious 
to  the  vulgar.)  But  all  the  texts  down  to 
the  ‘  Flowerets’  give  a  singularly  spiritual 
account  of  the  stigmatization,  saying,  that 
‘  this  vision  was  vouchsafed  the  saint  that 
he  might  understand  that  not  by  bodily 
martyrdom,  but  by  mental  burning,  was  he 
to  be  changed  into  the  exact  likeness  of 
Christ  crucified.’  Indeed,  it  was  believed  by 
his  three  companions  that  Francis  bore  the 
stigmata  inwardly  from  the  day  when  the 
crucifix  at  S.  Damiano  spoke  to  him  ;  and 
that  Holy  Cross  day  at  La  Verna,  twenty 
years  later,  but  marked  the  time  when,  after 
so  many  years  of  ecstatic  meditation  of  the 
Passion,  they  began  to  appear  to  all  men, 
bursting  through  the  saint’s  body  as  a  fig — 
to  use  Jacopone  da  Todi’s  homely  phrase — 
bursts  with  too  much  sweetness.  It  is  this 
spiritual  aspect  of  the  great  miracle  which 
Sassetta  surely  had  in  mind,  and  presents, 
although  with  some  slight  loss  of  dramatic 
force.  He  gives  us,  however,  more  of  an 
atmosphere  than  any  other  artist  who  ever 


treated  this  theme,  more  of  the  feeling  of  A  Sienese 
treading  on  holy  ground,  and  of  being  in  Painter  of  the 
a  place  where  it  is  meet  that  God  and  man  Franciscan 
should  hold  converse,  For  reasons  that  Legend 
will  appear  presently  we  pass  over  the 
next  subject,  The  Marriage  of  Francis  to 
Poverty,  and  proceed  to  the  last,  The  Fune¬ 
ral  of  the  Saint.  At  S.  Croce,  Giotto  has 
made  this  the  theme  of  a  masterpiece.  For 
clear  yet  rhythmic  grouping  it  is  a  com¬ 
position  with  few  rivals,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  event  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
gestures  of  grief  go  as  far  as  seemliness  per¬ 
mits,  and  indeed  the  kissing  of  the  saint’s 
hands  and  feet  is  perhaps  a  little  over- 
realistic.  It  would  not  be  hypercritical  to 
question  whether  the  division  of  labour  be 
not  a  little  too  carefully  carried  out,  whe¬ 
ther  the  priests  be  not  too  indifferent,  for 
spiritual  purposes  at  least,  much  as  their 
pillar-like  attitudes  on  both  sides  of  the  un¬ 
dulating  group  of  mourners  suit  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  One  thing,  however,  Giotto 
has  nearly  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  real 
significance  of  this  scene  in  Franciscan  le¬ 
gend.  It  was  not  to  commemorate  the 
funeral  of  the  founder,  but  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  event  from  a  seraphic  point  of  view 
— no  less  an  event  than  the  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  stigmata.  Jerome,  a 
knight  of  Assisi,  doubted  their  existence, 
and  at  the  saint’s  burial  found  the  occasion 
to  search  his  side,  and  feel  the  wound. 

Henceforth  he  not  only  believed,  but  pro¬ 
claimed  the  truth  of  the  miracle.  Now 
Giotto  has  not  clean  forgotten  this  im¬ 
portant  event,  but  his  Jerome,  repre¬ 
sented  as  kneeling  with  his  back  turned 
toward  us,  becomes  insignificant,  and  fails 
to  attract  our  attention.  Sassetta  as  usual 
was  at  once  too  much  imbued  with  genuine 
minorite  feeling,  and  too  little  of  a  classic 
artist,  to  think  of  sacrificing  illustration  to 
any  formal  ends.  His  grouping  cannot 
stand  beside  Giotto’s,  although  even  as  an 
arrangement  it  has  its  own  great  merits, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  shape  called  tor  a 
vertical  instead  of  an  horizontal  composi- 
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The  tion.  But  the  real  event  is  presented  in  its 

Burlington  full  significance:  Jerome’s  action  is  the  most 
Magazine,  prominent  feature  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Number  a  definite  atmosphere  is  conveyed — that  at- 
VII  mosphere  of  a  sanctuary  during  a  sacred 

rite  in  which  the  Sienese  had  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  since  Simone  Martini  and  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti.1  The  seven  panels  we  have 
hitherto  examined  treat  of  the  legend  of  the 
seraphic  saint.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim 
for  them  that  they  have  extracted  out  of 
the  events  presented  all  their  spiritual  sig¬ 
nificance.  A  great  Chinese  master  would 
have  been  more  on  a  level  with  the  high 
inspiration  of  the  subject.  My  only  claim 
for  Sassetta  is  that  he  has  dealt  with  these 
themes  much  more  spiritually  than  any  other 
European  artist  whom  I  can  recall,  Giotto 
included,  conveying  more  of  a  definite 
atmosphere,  and  that  atmosphere  one  of 
poetical,  even  religious  evocation.  The 
two  remaining  panels  attempt,  like  Giotto’s 
frescoes  over  the  tomb  of  Francis,  to  give 
us  the  spirit  of  the  saint’s  soul  and  teaching. 
We  have  seen  how  signally  Giotto  failed 
in  this  undertaking,  if  indeed  we  may  as¬ 
sume  that  he  was  so  much  as  aware  of  its 
purpose.  He  failed  not  only,  as  might  be 
argued,  because  he  was  not  very  spiritually- 
minded,  and  because  he  was  certainly  out 
of  sympathy  with  Franciscan  ideals,  going 
so  far  as  to  indite  mordant  verses  against  their 
cardinal  doctrine  of  voluntary  poverty,  but 
also  because  his  artistic  purpose,  and  the 
instruments  of  expression  this  purpose  de¬ 
manded,  did  not  promote  the  direct  com¬ 
munication  of  the  sense  of  things  spiritual. 
His  art,  as  we  have  already  seen,  would  net 
dematerialize  the  object  of  vision — quite 
the  contrary — and  for  that  reason,  possibly, 
never  went  very  far  into  the  realms  of  ima¬ 
ginative  design.  ‘  Imaginative  design  ’  is 
a  phrase  that  may  have  all  sorts  of  mean¬ 
ings,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  too 
utterly  misunderstand  one  another  it  will 
be  best  to  say  in  what  sense  it  is  used  here. 

1  Who  is  the  mysterious,  shrouded  figure  in  the  foreground  ? 
Is  it  St.  Clare,  or  is  it  possible  that  the  painter  knew  of  Jacoba 
di  Settesoli  ? 
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What  I  have  in  mind  is  the  kind  of  design 
which,  instead  of  expounding  facts,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  exalted,  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
imagination, communicating  emotions, feel¬ 
ings,  and  atmospheres,  and  exhaling  dreams, 
as  fragrant  odours  are  exhaled  from  sweet¬ 
smelling  flowers.  Paint  the  carnation  or  the 
rose,  and  life-long  habits  of  association  evoke 
some  faint  breath  of  its  perfume.  Take  a 
box  containing  the  most  evocative  spices, 
and  paint  the  box.  The  resulting  picture 
will  give  you  scarcely  less  than  will  the  mere 
representation  of  the  man  whose  quality  is 
not  in  his  aspect  but  in  his  soul’s  attitude 
and  in  his  longings.  Our  classic  art  is  great 
in  representing  every  visible  aspect  of  man 
and  his  world,  but  there  it  stops.  True, 
we  Europeans  have  been  eager  enough  to 
represent  the  inner  soul,  but  we  count  few 
successes,  for  with  the  rarest  exceptions  our 
artists  have  laid  themselves  out  to  failure  in 
at  least  two  ways.  They  think  of  repre¬ 
senting  when  they  should  think  of  present¬ 
ing,  and  they  remain  fettered  to  modelling 
and  mass  where  they  should  realize  that  the 
art  of  suggestion  must  depend  chiefly  upon 
contour,  colour,  space-effects,  and  move¬ 
ment.  Imaginative  design  as  compared  with 
our  ordinary  art — an  art  whose  highest  am¬ 
bition  has  significantly  enough  nearly  al¬ 
ways  been  4  historical  ’  painting — imagina¬ 
tive  design  is  lyrical  and  even  rhapsodical, 
and  never  narrates  for  the  sake  of  narration. 
Not  that  it  may  not  use  events,  as  Pindar 
for  instance  uses  them  in  his  odes,  but  they 
must  be  employed  only  when  they  can  serve 
as  symbols  of  a  higher  purpose.  In  brief, 
there  is  nothing  it  may  not  do,  provided  it 
achieve  its  object  of  exhaling  the  atmosphere 
it  wishes  you  to  breathe.  Entertaining 
such  ideas  of  the  essence  and  scope  of  ima¬ 
ginative  design,  let  us  see  how  Sassetta  dealt 
with  the  seraphic  teaching  and  spirit.  In 
place  of  Giotto’s  four  subjects  he  takes  but 
two,  and  in  these  two  it  was  his  business  to 
present  the  cardinal  doctrine  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mood  of  St.  Francis.  Now,  as  we 
know,  the  saint  laid  stress  on  nothing  so 
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much  as  on  the  emancipation  of  the  soul 
through  the  casting  off  of  all  that  was  not 
necessary  to  its  happiness,  its  happiness  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  oneness  of  purpose  and  will  with 
the  Creator  and  Saviour.  This  is  a  doctrine 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  Francis,  and  still 
less  to  Christianity.  What  is  peculiar  to 
Francis  (among  Christians  and  Europeans 
at  least)  is  the  spirit  in  which  he  embraced 
the  doctrine.  It  was  no  spirit  of  renuncia¬ 
tion  or  abnegation.  There  was  indeed  no¬ 
thing  negative  at  the  root  of  his  teaching. 
Poverty,  as  he  called  this  cardinal  virtue, 
was  to  him  the  way  to  perfection,  the  uniter 
of  the  divided,  the  unifier  of  the  universe  ; 
and  with  his  troubadour  knight-errant  soul 
he  sang  of  her  as  his  beloved,  his  bride. 
Poverty  was  the  romance  of  his  life — how 
much  more  than  Beatrice  was  of  Dante’s! 
His  Lady  Poverty  grew  neither  abstract  nor 
severe — for  him  to  the  end  she  remained 
the  radiant  love  of  his  youth.  This,  then, 
was  the  state  of  soul  towards  a  cardinal  doc¬ 
trine  which  Sassetta  undertook  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  us — an  undertaking,  as  we  shall  re¬ 
call,  in  which  Giotto  and  all  his  followers 
failed,  The  legend  recounts  how  one 
day,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Francis  was 
journeying  with  his  physician  on  foot  from 
Rieti  to  Siena.  As  they  were  drawing  near 
the  goal  of  their  journey,  in  the  plain  be¬ 
tween  Campiglia  and  S.  Quirico  d’Orcia,  he 
was  encountered  by  three  maiden  forms  in 
poor  raiment,  who  saluted  him  with  the 
words,  ‘  Welcome,  Lady  Poverty,’  and  sud¬ 
denly  disappeared.  St.  Bonaventure  com¬ 
ments  as  follows: — ‘The  brethren  not 
irrationally  concluded  that  this  apparition 
imported  some  mystery  pertaining  to  St. 
Francis,  and  that  by  the  three  poor  maidens 
were  signified  Chastity,  Obedience  and  Po¬ 
verty,  the  beauty  and  sum  of  evangelical  per¬ 
fection,  all  of  which  shone  with  equal  and 
consummate  lustre  in  the  man  of  God, 
though  he  made  his  chief  glory  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  poverty.’  Here  then  we  have  one  of 
those  rare  events  which  are  so  manifestly 
symbolical  that  even  ordinary  minds  cannot 


help  grasping  their  poetical  significance.  A  Sienese 
The  maidens  salute  him  archly,  as  maidens  Painter  of  the 
have  saluted  many  an  enamoured  knight,  Franciscan 
with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  trou-  Legend 
badour  romantic  nature  of  the  saint’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  Lady  Poverty  is  thus  referred  to 
with  such  startling  clearness  that  Giotto, 
who  surely  was  acquainted  with  this  matu- 
tinally  fresh  apologue,  must  deliberately — 
although  for  all  we  know  not  of  his  own 
choice — have  passed  it  over  when  painting 
his  Marriage  of  Francis  to  Poverty.  Yet 
here,  if  anywhere,  was  the  theme  for  a  great 
imaginative  design.  You  may  seek  in  vain 
through  the  golden  books  of  seraphic  lore 
for  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  event  com¬ 
parable  to  this  in  the  opportunities  it  offers 
the  artist  of  presenting  by  means  of  action 
inherently  symbolical  the  life’sattitude  of  its 
founder.  The  three  virgin  forms,  the  salu¬ 
tation,  the  disappearance — what  more  real 
and  effective  elements  could  a  poetically 
gifted  artist  desire  ?  Stefano  Sassetta  could 
not  have  wanted  in  imagination.  Like  all 
real  poets,  he  possessed  the  mythopceic  fa¬ 
culty  of  developing  legend  to  the  point  where 
it  blossoms  into  flowers  fragrant  to  the  soul. 

Neither Thomasof Celano  norSt.  Bonaven¬ 
ture  speaks  of  a  mystic  marriage  taking  place 
between  Francis  and  Poverty  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  meeting  with  the  three  maidens, 
nor  does  any  other  writer  with  whom  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  acquainted.  But  Sassetta  must  have 
seen  at  once  what  this  encounter  lacked  to 
give  it  completeness,  and  how  self-evident 
and  hence  perfect  an  allegory  it  could  thus 
become.  Now  this  is  what  he  made  of  it. 

In  the  foreground  of  aspacious  plain  three 
maidens  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  White 
is  the  robe  of  the  first,  greyish-brown  of  the 
second,  rose  red  of  the  last.  The  one  in 
brown  is  bare-footed  and  ragged,  but  it  is 
on  her  hand  that  the  ardent  saint,  with  an 
eager  bend  of  his  body,  bestows  his  ring. 

Then  swiftly  they  take  flight,  and  ere  they 
disappear  in  the  high  heavens  over  the 
celestially  pure  horizon  of  Monte  Amiata 
they  display  symbols  which  reveal  them  as 
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The  Poverty, Chastity  and  Obedience.  And  when 

Burlington  last  we  see  them  floating  away  in  the  pure 
Magazine,  ether,  Lady  Poverty  looks  back  lovingly  on 
Number  Francis.  No  one  who  can  appreciate  the 
VII  idyllic,  tender,  rapturous  atmosphere  of  the 

‘  Flowerets  ’  but  must  feel  that  here  at  last 
he  breathes  the  same  air.  Perhaps  no  greater 
praise  can  be  given  to  this  exquisite  panel 
than  to  regard  it  as  an  unwritten  but  painted 
page  of  the  ‘  Fioretti/ 1  Thus  Sassettasuc- 
ceeds  where  Giotto  failed;  and  he  succeeded 
not  only  because  his  imagination  was  better 
able  to  penetrate  the  open  secret  of  Francis¬ 
can  doctrine,  not  only  because  he  was  more 
lyrical  and  rapturous,  but  also  because  his 
instruments  of  expression  did  not  blunt,  as 
Giotto’s  certainly  would  have,  but  enhanced 
his  vision.  Transform  as  you  easily  can 
these  three  slim,  undulant,  insubstantial 
figures  into  the  massive,  superbly  realized, 
but  heavy  and  unarticulated  types  of 
Giotto’s;  give  the  landscape  less  of  a  fore¬ 
ground,  remove  most  of  the  sky,  and  with 
it  the  floating  vision,  and  you  still  will  have 
a  more  than  adequate  illustration  to  Bona- 
venture’s  legend,  and  a  more  poetical  ren¬ 
dering  of  Franciscan  story  than  any  that 
the  great  Florentine  has  left  us.  But  here 
the  figures  on  the  ground  are  nearly  dema- 
terialized,  the  figures  in  the  air  are  wafted 
up  with  their  long-stoled  robes  fluttering 
like  flames,  the  horizon  is  ineffably  pure, 
and  the  high  reaches  of  empyrean  sky  cast 
their  transfiguring  influence  upon  the  mys¬ 
tery.  These  various  instruments  play  upon 
the  gentle  heart,  attuning  it  to  much  of  all 
the  harmony,  all  the  ‘perfect  blitheness’ 
that  Francis  felt  when  he  thought  of  his 
Lady  Poverty.  In  his  attempt  to  com- 

1  One  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  of  interpretation  of  a  work 
of  art  that  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  read  is  M.  F.-A. 
Gruyer's  description  of  this  picture  in  his  ‘  Peinture  a  Chantilly.’ 
He  errs,  however,  in  discovering  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  Assisi 
and  Mount  Subasio,  as  well  as  the  Portiuncula  in  its  landscape. 
What  he  takes  for  this  shrine  was  probably  intended  for  the 
town-gate  of  S.  Quirico ;  what  he  believes  to  be  Assisi  is  Cam- 
piglia,  and  his  Subasio  is  Amiata.  Who  that  has  spent  en¬ 
chanted  days  looking  out  of  Siena’s  gates  and  roaming  over  her 
territory  but  will  recognize  in  Sassetta's  horizons  the  familiar 
lines  of  the  mountain  which  is  ever  present  to  one’s  eyes  in 
southern  Tuscany?  Besides,  the  scene  of  the  event  is  clearly 
stated  by  Eonaventure,  and  it  is  knowing  Italians  but  little  to 
suppose  a  Sienese  painter  capable  of  neglecting  to  add  glory  to 
his  '  own  sweet  nest  ’  by  transferring  the  scene  to  Umbria. 


municate  the  essence  of  the  relationship  of 
Francis  to  his  radical  doctrine  of  Poverty, 
Sassetta  was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  greatly 
assisted  by  the  foundation  of  legend  upon 
which  he  could  build.  But  for  the  last 
painting  of  this  series,  intended  to  convey 
some  sense  of  the  saint’s  being,  and  of  his 
soul’s  quality,  he  found  no  such  assistance 
in  a  quasi-historical  event  needing  but 
poetical  transubstantiation  to  become  the 
self-revealing  symbol  of  a  higher  life.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  he  found  much  help  in 
the  works  of  his  predecessors.  How  near 
Giotto  came  to  depicting  the  seraphic  being 
we  have  already  seen  when  examining  his 
fresco  over  the  tomb,  representing  the  saint 
enthroned  and  reduced  to  a  stolid  object  of 
worship.  A  distant  follower,  said  to  be 
Antonio  Vite,  treats  the  same  subject  at 
Pistoja,  and  certainly  presents  a  less  grim 
St.  Francis,  and  more  lyric  if  less  robust 
angels ;  yet,  here  also  the  saint  remains  an 
idol,  although  he  partakes  somewhat  less  of 
the  Black  Virgin,  and  kindred  stocks  and 
stones  which  from  remote  pre-historic  times 
down  to  our  own  days  have  been  objects  of 
worship.  But  while  anything  may  become 
an  object  of  worship — what  thing  has  not 
been  and  is  not  still  worshipped  somewhere 
on  the  earth’s  rind  ? — few  things  indeed  are 
capable  of  conveying  the  atmosphere  of 
worship,  the  sense  of  oneness  with  the 
universe,  of  ecstatic  harmony  with  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss 
at  this  point  what  means  the  art  of  painting 
has  of  conveying  this  mystic  feeling;  but 
such  a  discussion  would  take  us  too  long  and 
too  far.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  instruments  at  the  disposal  of  European 
art  for  this  object  are  nearly  confined  to 
one,  and  that  one — space-composition — 
little  understood  and  seldom  employed  by 
our  artists.  But  the  east  has  all  the  treasures 
of  imaginative  design,  and  Sassetta  with  the 
quasi-oriental  qualities  of  a  Sienese  has 
left  us  such  a  design,  which,  as  a  bearer  of 
the  true  Franciscan  perfume  of  soul,  has  no 
rival.  ^  Over  the  sea  and  the  land,  into  the 
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golden  heavens  towers  the  figure  of  the 
blessed  Francis,  his  face  transfigured  with 
ecstasy,  his  arms  held  out  in  his  favourite 
attitude  of  the  cross,  his  feet  firmly  planted 
on  a  prostrate  warrior,  in  golden  panoply. 
Cherubim  and  seraphim  with  fiery  wings 
and  deep  crescent  halos  form  behind  the 
saint  a  nimbus  enframing  a  glory  of  gold 
and  azure,  as  dazzling  as  the  sky,  and  as 
radiant  as  the  sun.  Overhead,  on  opalescent 
cloudlets,  float  Poverty  in  her  patched  dress, 
looking  up  with  grateful  devotion,  Obedi¬ 
ence  in  her  rose-red  robe  with  a  yoke  about 
her  neck  and  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
breast,  and  Chastity  in  white,  holding  a 
lily.  Underfoot,  beside  the  crowned  knight 
in  armour  with  a  lion,  obviously  symbolizing 
Violence,  we  see  corresponding  to  Poverty 
a  nun  in  black  holding  a  coining-press  and 
money-bag,  with  a  watch-dog  by  her  side, 
as  obviously  representative  of  Avarice  ;  and 
corresponding  to  Chastity,  a  pretty  woman 
in  purplish  rose  colour,  luxuriously  reclin¬ 
ing  against  a  black  pig,  and  gazing  into  a 
mirror — clearly  the  Flesh.  The  almost 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  the 
crimson  and  gold  and  azure,  the  ecstatic 
figure  of  the  saint,  the  girlish  figures  of  the 
radical  Franciscan  virtues,  the  more  material 
figures  of  the  vices,  the  flaming  empyrean, 
the  silvery  green  sea  growing  lighter  as  it 
approaches  the  silvery  grey  land,  combine 
to  present  a  real  theophany,  the  apotheosis 
of  a  human  soul  that  has  attained  to  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  the  soul  of  the  universe 
by  overcoming  all  that  is  belittling  and  con¬ 
fining,  and  opening  itself  out  to  all  the 
benign  influences  of  the  spirit.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  seraphic  existence  is  surely 
conveyed  here  more  clearly,  more  persua¬ 
sively,  more  penetratingly  than  by  all  of 


Giotto’s  allegorical  frescoes,  not  to  speak  A  Sienese 
of  the  one  representing  the  ‘  Gloriosus  Painter  of  the 
Franciscus,’  the  inscribed  title  on  his  Franciscan 
Triumph  of  Francis.  Sassetta  also,  by  the  Legend 
way,  has  placed  an  inscription  in  the  resplen¬ 
dent  halo  behind  the  saint’s  head,  but  signi¬ 
ficantly  different.  It  is  PATRIARCHA 
PAVPERVM  FRANCISCVS.  There  is 
but  one  picture  in  European  art  which 
approaches  this  panel  in  its  suggestions  of 
an  ecstatic  harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  all 
things.  It  is  Raphael’s  Transfiguration. 

I  refer  of  course  to  the  upper  part  only. 

And  yet  how  inferior  is  that,  owing  to  its 
being  less  simply,  less  flatly  designed,  owing 
to  its  relatively  greater  realism  both  in  the 
figures  and  the  landscape.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  figures  are  just  sufficiently 
indicated  to  suggest  neither  ignorance  nor 
slovenliness,  but  so  little  insisted  upon  for 
their  mass,  that  they  convey  no  sense 
of  matter,  but  of  the  dematerialized  ;  and 
everything  is  translated  almost  as  it  would 
be  by  the  great  eastern  artists  into  values 
of  movement,  and  into  pure  decoration. 

Witness  the  wavelets  of  the  sea,  which  are 
like  so  many  smiles  upon  its  silvery  sur¬ 
face.  Then,  would  you  see  what  space- 
composition  counts  tor  in  this  design,  com¬ 
pare  it  with  a  picture  representing  the  same 
subject  by  our  artist’s  older  contemporary, 

Taddeo  di  Bartoli.  That  also  represents 
St.  Francis  in  a  glory  of  cherubim,  with 
the  vices  underfoot.  But,  leaving  aside  all 
other  reasons  for  its  relative  failure,  there 
is  in  Taddeo’s  panel  no  out-of-doors,  none 
of  that  great  suggestiveness  of  supernal 
harmonies  which  is  furnished  by  Sassetta’s 
sea  and  land  and  sky — the  great  cloister 
which  his  Lady  Poverty  brought  as  dower 
to  her  faithful  knight. 


(To  be  cone  lulled  next  month.') 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  HISPANO-MORESQUE  POTTERY 


J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  A.  VAN  DE  PUT  ^ 


HILE  the  attention 
that  Italian  majolica 
has  received  from  stu¬ 
dents  and  connoisseurs 
is  resulting  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problems 
of  its  mediaeval  and  obscurer  period,  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  existence  of 
potteries  in  a  few  localities  in  Spain  still 
form  nearly  all  that  is  known  concerning 
what  is  called  Hispano-Moresque  ware  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Without  claiming 
more  for  armorial  specimens  than  can  be 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  data  they 
afford, and  realizing  that  a  history  of  Spanish 
ceramics  can  proceed  alone  from  excavation 
and  research  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  one 
may,  perhaps,  learn  something  concerning 
many  important  and  interesting  specimens 
from  the  shields  of  arms  which  decorate 
them.  It  will  be  found  that,  for  heraldic 
purposes  at  any  rate,  subdivision  based  up¬ 
on  ornamental  styles  is  simple  and  prac-- 
tical.  This  classification  affords  nine  or 
ten  distinct  varieties,  armorial  examples  of 
which  serve  to  assign  them  generally  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  these  notes  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  examine  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  styles  in  the  light  afforded  by 
armorial  specimens  ;  with  the  more  purely 
Moresque  pottery  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
including  the  famous  ‘Alhambra’  vases, 
we  are  not  now  concerned.  f  A  recent 
writer1  on  this  subject  put  forward  the 
difficult/  of  an  absolute  identification  of 
the  arms  upon  many  pieces  owing  to  the 
ordinary  nature  of  the  bearing,  or  to  the 
heraldic  confusion  of  a  monochromatic  or 
two-colour  scheme.  The  designer’s  practice, 
as  a  rule,  was  to  paint  the  charges  of  un¬ 
quartered  coats  in  lustre ;  the  existence  of 
rarer  examples  in  which  a  lustered  field 
outlines  a  charge  shows  that,  within  limits, 

1  Magazine  of  Art,  May  1903. 


a  method  of  counter-distinction  between 
metal  and  tincture  could  have  been  main¬ 
tained.  No  such  distinction  was  attempted, 
however,  and  inclination  to  render  an 
heraldic  metal  consistently  throughout  the 
quarterings  of  an  achievement  yielded  to 
the  desire,  apparently,  to  maintain  artistic 
balance  by  a  more  arbitrary  employment 
of  lustre  and  ground-colour  than  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  those  limited  substitutes  for 
heraldic  colouring.  An  examination  of  such 
shields  will  show  that  this  method  consisted 
in  varying  the  fields  of  quarterings  or  of  im¬ 
paled  arms.  An  exception  to  this  manner 
of  applying  colour  to  the  representation  of 
shields  and  their  furniture  is  offered  by  the 
arms  of  Aragon.1  The  four  pallets  of  this 
coat,  whether  entire  or  dimidiated,  are  re¬ 
presented  constantly  in  the  ground  colour  of 
the  piece  upon  lustre.  Examples  of  this 
practice  can  be  drawn  from  almost  every 
one  of  the  varieties  of  the  ware  in  question. 
It  would  be  rash  to  lay  stress  upon  a  point 
of  this  nature,  though  reasons  for  doing  so 
acquire  weight  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Aragonese  arms,  the  golden  field  of 
which  is  correctly  blazoned  by  the  decora¬ 
tor  in  so  many  cases,  were  also,  since  its 
conquest  by  Aragon  in  1238,  the  arms  of 
Valencia,  within  which  district  were  situ¬ 
ated  the  chief  seats  of  the  potting  industry 
in  Christian  territory2  until  the  conquest 
of  Malaga  in  1487.  Among  the  territorial 
arms  upon  ware  of  the  period  which  con¬ 
cerns  us,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  occur  so 
frequently  as  those  of  Aragon  ;  of  fifteen 
pieces  bearing  Spanish  territorial  coats, 
known  to  the  writer,  eleven  contain  the 

1  Gold,  four  pallets  gules. 

2  The  *  crucibles  and  majolica  ’  of  Valencia  were  declared  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  Venetian  decree  of  1437,  forbidding  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  earthenware  (Drake's  ■  Notes  upon  Venetian  Ceramics,’ 
p.  11,  1868).  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Valencia  the  Moorish  potters 
of  the  neighbouring  Xativa  received  a  charter  from  James  I  of 
Aragon.  The  pottery  of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  islands  which 
belonged  to  Aragon  after  1228,  or  were  ruled  by  a  branch  of 
that  house,  is  mentioned  by  Giovanni  di  Bernardo  da  Uzzano  in 
1442. 
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Aragonese  pallets,  either  entire,  in  the  pre¬ 
dominant  half  of  an  impaled  achievement, 
or  as  one  of  the  coats  derived  from  that  of 
Aragon.  On  these  grounds  alone,  then,  the 
opinion  is  tenable  that  pieces  so  decorated 
were  made  by  potters  who  were  subjects  of 
that  kingdom.1  ^[Perhapsthe  least  armorial 
material,  proportionately,  is  offered  by  pieces 
ornamented  with  an  identical  inscription  in 
mock  Arabic  characters.  The  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  is  obscure;  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  modified 
Moorish  feeling  of  many  fifteenth-century 
wares  and  the  purer  traditions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  Aragonese  origin  of  the  four  armorial 
pieces  known  to  the  writer.  The  first  (the 
property  of  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Victoria 
and  Albert  museum)  is  a  deep  dish  with  a 
flat  brim  ;  the  inscriptions  are  arranged  in 
panels  or  bands  of  dark  blue,  surrounded  by 
small  ornament  in  lustre.  A  shield  in  the 
centre  bears  a  mount  surmounted  by  a  demi- 
fleur-de-lys  in  lustre,  arms  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence2  in  Catalonia  and  Majorca.  Another 
dish  (fig.  i)  in  the  British  museum  (Hen¬ 
derson  bequest,  333)  has  also  inscriptions 
in  dark  blue,  and  the  intervening  ornament 
and  shield  in  lustre.  The  charges  :  four 
pallets  (in  cream  colour  upon  lustre)  for 
Aragon,  are  saltired  by  two  lilies  (colouring 
reversed)  for  Anjou-Naples.  The  presence 
of  only  one  fleur-de-lys  in  either  flank,  and 
the  absence  of  the  label  which  marked  the 
Angevin  coat,  might  impair  such  an  attribu¬ 
tion,  was  not  the  omission  of  cadency  marks 
a  feature  of  this  form  of  heraldic  design. 
The  arms  are  those  borne  by  the  counts  of 
Ribagorza  and  of  Prades,  descended  from 
Peter  (d.  1354),  third  son  of  James  II  king 
of  Aragon  and  Sicily.  Collateral  with  the 
Aragonese  lines  of  Urgel  and  Ampurias,  this 
house  formed  two  branches  in  the  issue  of 
two  sons  of  Count  Peter  ;  the  elder  Alfonso, 

1  The  claims  of  the  Aragonese  fabriques  to  heraldic  pieces 
earlier  than  1487,  are  inherently  stronger  than  those  of  Malaga, 
a  wholly  Moorish  fabrlque,  less  likely  to  have  produced  pieces 
with  Spanish  arms  before  that  date. 

1  IJorne  by  families  whose  names  are  derived  from  Puig, 
Catalan  for  mount  or  hill.  Sec  Maga:iiu  of  Art,  cited. 


count  of  Denia  and  Ribagorza,  marquess  of  Fifteenth- 
Villena  and  duke  of  Gandia,1  el  duque  real ,  Century 
died  in  1412.  According  to  Imhof,2  his  Hispano- 
eldest  son  James  died  before  that  date  ;  Al-  Moresque 
fonso,  count  of  Denia  and  Ribagorza,  in  Pottery 
1424  ;  Peter,  the  third  son,  in  1  385  ;  and  a 
son  of  the  last,  Henry,  count  of  Cangas 
and  Tineo,  in  1434.  The  counts  of  Prades, 
issue  of  the  duke  of  Gandia’s  younger 
brother,  are  rather  more  obscure  ;  they  bore 
the  same  arms,  and  their  line  also  formed 
two  branches,  each  ending  with  daughters 
in  the  second  generation.  Those  of  the 
elder  branch  married  a  count  of  Cardonas 
(d.  1471),  and  Martin,  king  of  Aragon  ;  the 
other  branch  of  Prades  produced  James, 
constable  and  admiral  of  Sicily  (d.  1408), 
of  whose  sons-in-law  one,  the  second  count 
of  Modica,died  in  1466.  The  third  piece 
(Sevres  museum,  17)  has  its  decoration  en¬ 
tirely  in  lustre  (fig.  2)  ;  the  inscriptions 
are  smaller,  but  the  ornament  includes 
spirals  noticeable  upon  the  dish  first  de¬ 
scribed.  The  arms  belong  to  Johnof  Aragon 
(afterwards  John  II,  of  the  house  of  Cas- 
tile-Trastamara,  brother  of  Alfonso  V),  and 
his  first  wife  (in  1419),  Blanche  of  Na¬ 
varre,4  who  succeeded  her  father, Charles  III, 
in  1425.  At  her  death  (1441)  the  line  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre  of  the  house  of  Evreux 
became  extinct ;  their  arms,  quarterly 
Navarre  (chains)5  and  Evreux  (the  lilies 
of  France  with  a  baton  gobony),  are  here 
dimidiated;  but  the  baton,  thecadency  mark 

1  See  ‘Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Espaiiolade  Excursions,'  voL  v, 

1895,  for  his  seal. 

1  •  Corpus  Historiae  genealogicae  Italiae  et  Hispaniae.' 

1702. 

’  We  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mis-statement  in 
the  description  of  the  Urrea-Cardona  bowl  (Mag.  of  Art,  cited) 
in  which  Aragon  is  said  to  be  saltired  •  by  Trades '  ;  this  should 
read  •  by  Anjou-Naples,'  as  in  fig.  i. 

*  In  the  late  M.  Charles  Garnier’s  'Catalogue  du  Mu  see 
Ceramique  de  Sevres  ’  (1897J.  the  arms  are  attributed  to  1  Blanche 
de  Navarre,  Reine  de  Sicile.’  If  this  were  correct,  the  piece 
would  date  from  between  1403,  the  year  of  her  first  union,  with 
Martin,  king  of  Sicily  (died  1409),  and  1419,  when  she  contracted 
a  second  with  the  •  Infant  Don  Johan  Daragon  e  di  Sicillia, 

Seynnor  de  Lara.  Due  de  Peinanel,  6  de  Monblanc  '  as  he  is 
styled  in  the  marriage  treaty  (Mariana,  vol.  ix.  Appendices). 

The  arms  in  the  first  half  of  the  shield  are  however  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  those  of  Aragon  and  of  Castile-Leon,  and  apply  not  to 
Martin  of  Sicily,  but  to  John  as  a  prince  of  tho  Castilian,  the  last, 
house  of  Aragon. 

*  The  chains  of  Navarre,  in  saltire,  double  orle  and  cross, 
gold  upon  gules,  arc  often  represented  thus  summarily  in  the 
fiftccntli  century. 
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The  of  the  counts  of  Evreux,  descended  from 

Burlington  Philip  III  of  France,  is  lacking.  It  may 
Magazine,  be  questioned  whether  this  piece  was  not 
Number  produced  a  few  years  after  Queen  Blanche’s 
VII  death.  Her  consort  became  king  of  Ara¬ 

gon  in  1458,  but  till  his  death  in  1479 
he  maintained  his  hold  upon  Navarre,  in 
spite  of  their  son  Charles,  prince  of  Viana, 
the  unfortunate  half-brother  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.  ^[A  dish  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godman1  (fig.  3)  is  of  much 
importance,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
variety  just  discussed  and  of  that  orna- 


itself  became  later  a  principal  motif.2  The 
arms  are  a  semis  of  lilies  in  cream  co¬ 
lour  upon  lustre,  apparently  France  an¬ 
cient,  bearings  reduced  to  three  lilies  by 
the  French  royal  house  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V  (1364-80),  but  borne  duly  differ¬ 
enced  by  some  branches  of  the  same  during 

1  To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  this 
fine  example. 

5  Catalogue  of  the  Godman  collection,  plate  27,  272. 


the  fifteenth  century.  The  likeness  of  the 
lilies  depicted  here  with  those  in  the  Ev¬ 
reux  quartering  of  fig.  2  is  remarkable  ;  the 
resemblance  lies  not  merely  in  type  but  in 
details  of  design  which  are  less  apparent 
at  a  first  glance.  In  either  piece  two  distinct 
treatments  of  the  central  portion  of  lily  are 
visible ;  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  offers  strong  indications  as  to  a  com¬ 
mon  origin — if  so,  that  the  pieces  decorated 
with  mock  Arabic  characters,  and  with 
leaves  of  the  kind  described,  issued  from 
the  same  fabrique.  The  question  to  which 
branch  of  the  house  of  France  the  arms 
belong  cannot  be  answered  with  absolute 
certainty  ;  but  extreme  probability  indi¬ 
cates  an  attribution  to  the  Valois  dukes  of 
Anjou,  of  whom  Louis  III  (d.  1434)  and 
Rene  (d.  1480)  tierced  the  arms  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  palewise  with  Naples  (France  an¬ 
cient,  a  label  gules)  and  their  own  Valois 
bearings  (France  ancient,  a  bordure  gules). 
The  omission  of  cadency  marks,  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  Hispano-Moresque 
armory,  renders  it  probable  that  one  of 
the  latter  coats,  Naples  or  Valois,  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  crown  with  which  the  artist 
has  surmounted  the  shield,  an  extremely 
rare  practice  in  the  armory  of  these  dishes, 
bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  those 
upon  seals  of  the  house  of  Anjou.1  That 
some  pottery  ornamented  in  this  style  was 
made  for  exportation  to  Italy  is  proved 
by  a  dish  belonging  to  a  collection  sold 
anonymously  in  1894.2  This  piece  has  the 
same  ornament  as  that  last  described;  the 
shield  upon  it  bears,  in  the  words  of  the 
catalogue,  ‘un  sanglier, entrave,  charge  d’un 
fleur-de-lys  de  Florence,3  reserve  en  blanc 
sur  champ  jaune  a  reflets  metalliques’;  these 
are  the  arms  of  the  Florentine  Dal  Verre. 

Another  variety  is  that  decorated  with 
bands  of  conventionalized  spur  shapes  upon 
a  ground  of  cross  hatching  (fig.  4).  Of 

1  See  Blancard’s  •  Iconographie  des  Sceaux  et  Bulles  des 
Archives  du  Departement  des  Bouches-du-Rhone.' 

2  1  Catalogue  d'une  precieuse  Collection  de  Faiences  Italiennes, 
Hispano-Moresques,  d'Alcora  et  de  Nimes,’  lot  7.  (Sale,  Paris, 
May  8,  1894.) 

3  An  illustration  shows  that,  in  design,  this  lily  is  not  of  the 
Florentine  variety. 
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five  pieces  known  to  the  writer,  four  are 
heraldic  ;  one  bears  the  arms  of  Aragon 
impaling  Castile  (Victoria  and  Albert  mu¬ 
seum,  243-’53),  two  others  bear  the  coat 
of  Sicily  (Aragon  saltired  by  the  eagles  of 
Sicily’s  Suabian  rulers),  and  one  bears  an 


eagle  ;  the  three  last  pieces  belong  to  a 
private  Spanish  collection,  which  also  com¬ 
prises  an  example  combining  Arabic  in¬ 
scriptions,  as  in  fig.  2,  with  the  ornament 
just  considered.  ^[The  occurrence  upon 
the  backs  of  some  dishes  of  an  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  the  evangelist  St.  John,  specially 
venerated  at  Valencia,  has  caused  them  to 
be  assigned  1  to  that  fabrique.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  of  these  pieces  (fig.  5)  consists 
of  circles  of  leaves  (?of  the  vine)  having  a 
more  rounded  outline  than  the  variety  here 
represented  by  fig.  2.  Many  of  these  bear 
Italian  arms,  such  as  the  Gondi  and  Morelli 
dishes  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  museum, 
and  the  Medici  vase  in  the  Godman  col¬ 
lection.  The  ultimate  development  of  this 
style  was  a  small,  almost  indescribable  pat¬ 
tern  ;  and  a  series  of  dishes  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged  showing  its  evolution  through  an 
intermediatestagetothe  specimens  in  which 
the  leaves  have  become  mere  dots  among 
a  motif  of  stalks  (fig.  6).  Of  four  pieces 
in  the  latter  category  bearing  territorial 

1  Fortnum's  '  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Majolica  in  the  S. 
Kensington  Museum,'  nos.  1.760  (the  Morelli  dish)  and  1,712. 


arms,  one  bears  the  quarterings  of  Cas-  Fifteenth- 
tile-Leon,  a  shield  of  somewhat  surprising  Century 
rarity  when  unimpaled;  two  bear  Castile-  Hispano- 
Leon  (dimidiated)  impaling  Sicily,1  a  ver-  Moresque 
sion  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella’s  achieve-  Pottery 
ment ;  another  Castile-Leon  (dimidiated) 
impaling  Aragon,  susceptible  of  the  same 
attribution,  if  not  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Villahermosa,  of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The 
small  dish  in  the  British  museum  (fig.  6) 
having  the  Piccolomini  impaling  the  Span- 
nocchi  arms,2  an  arrangement  first  borne  by 
Ambrogio  Spannocchi,  the  treasurer  of  Pope 
Pius  II  (1458-64),  testifies  that  this  ware 
also  reached  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  conclusion,  we  are  able  to  add 
to  the  list  of  dishes  made  for  Italian  fami¬ 
lies  three  more  pieces  of  the  variety  orna¬ 
mented  with  blue  bryony  leaves  (fig.  7). 

A  piece  owned  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  has 
the  arms :  Azure,  two  pallets  silver,  on  a 
chief  a  lion’s  jamb  erased,  fessewise,  tor  Ar- 
righi  of  Florence.  Lot  4  in  the  collection 
sold  at  Paris  in  1894,  mentioned  above, 
bears ashield  :  ‘  D’argent  au  croissant  d’azur, 
accompagne  d’un  lambel  de  gueules  (violet) 
de  trois  pendants,’  the  arms  of  the  Canigiani, 
also  of  Flo¬ 
rence.  Dem- 
min’s  ‘  His- 
toire  de  la 
Ceramique’ 
illustrates3  a 
piece  of  this 
variety  with 
an  oval  point¬ 
ed  shield,  em¬ 
blazoned; 

Three  chev¬ 
rons,  the  cen¬ 
tre  one  having  at  its  apex  a  cross,  borne 
by  the  Florentine  Guasconi. 

1  Victoria  and  Albert  museum,  i68o-'55  •  Demmin  s 

•  Histoire  de  la  Ceramique,  I,'  plate  26. 

1  Silver  on  a  cross  azure  five  crescents  gold,  and  a.-ure  (for 
gules)  a  fess  counterembattled  between  three  pairs  of  wheat- 
cars  gold. 

*  Vol.  I,  plate  25. 
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ST.  JOHN  IN  PATMOS  ;  A  WOODCUT  WRONGLY  ASCRIBED 

TO  HANS  VON  KULMBACH 

J**  WRITTEN  BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON  ^ 


HE  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  the  Berlin  cabi¬ 
net  of  engravings,  and 
the  museum  at  Basle  pos¬ 
sess  impressions  of  a  rare 
German  woodcut  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century, 
St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos.  The  apostle  sits  under 
an  oak  tree  near  a  river  with  wooded  banks. 
The  shrubs  and  plants  of  the  foreground  are 
drawn  in  great  detail,  and  a  lizard  crouches 
under  a  stone  ;  the  five  stars  on  its  back  are 
the  markings  from  which  a  certain  kind  of 
lizard  received  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
‘  stellio.’  A  hill  rises  in  the  distance  on 
the  right,  and  across  the  water  we  see  an  un¬ 
dulating,  wooded  landscape,  growing  flatter 
as  it  recedes.  All  that  side  of  the  country 
is  overhung  with  clouds,  whose  outline  re¬ 
tains  that  frilled  appearance  which  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  conventions  of  an  earlier 
period  in  German  art.  The  clouds  are  only 
there  for  the  sake  of  convention.  Their 
purpose  is  to  mask  the  transition  from  the 
natural  world  to  the  supernatural.  St.  John 
himself  and  his  surroundings  are  drawn  in 
an  altogether  realistic  manner  :  a  gust  of 
wind  from  the  right,  which  blows  his  hair 
back  across  his  face  and  makes  his  mantle 
flap  in  the  air  behind  him,  has  broken  a 
twig  from  the  tree  over  his  head,  and  we 
see  it  in  the  act  of  falling.  But  the  clouds 
move  on  against  the  wind,  bearing  in  their 
midst  ‘  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her 
head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,’  a  radiant 
vision  seen  by  St.  John  alone.  The  artist 
follows  tradition  in  applying  the  words 
to  Mary,  crowned  as  queen  of  Heaven, 
and  representing  her  in  the  act  of  inspiring 
the  writer  of  the  Revelation.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  first  briefly  described  by  Bartsch 


(P — G,  vii,  484,  1),  who  did  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  monogram,  composed  of  the 
letters  H  and  K,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
which  appears  in  the  lower  corner  to  the 
left.  Nagler,  in  his  ‘  Monogrammisten  ’  (iii, 
No.  1 148),  suggests  no  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion.  The  attribution  to  Hans  von  Kulmbach 
first  appeared,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  in 
Dr.  Lippmann’s  ‘Engravings  and  Woodcuts 
by  Old  Masters,’  Part  I,  1889,  in  which  the 
woodcut  is  reproduced  as  Plate  41. 1  It  is 
there  stated  as  a  fact,  which  Bartsch  unfor¬ 
tunately  did  not  know,  that  the  monogram  is 
that  of  Kulmbach.  The  attribution  was  re¬ 
peated,  less  positively,  in  Hubert  Janitschek’s 
‘  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Malerei,’  1890, 
p.  376,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Burckhardt,  of  Basle.  The  resem¬ 
blance  of  thewoodcuttoapictureofthesame 
subject  by  Kulmbach,  at  Cracow,  is  alleged 
in  support  of  the  attribution.  I  do  not  know 
the  picture,  but  here,  at  least,  it  is  permissible 
to  be  sceptical  on  a  priori  grounds.  The 
subject  of  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse  is 
treated  by  all  artists  of  that  period  with  so 
much  uniformity, that  nothing  is  likelier  than 
a  superficial  resemblance,  which  closer  com¬ 
parison  would  prove  to  be  worthless  as  an 
argument  for  proving  identity  of  style.  It 
is  unfortunate,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  that 
twoeminent  critics  connected  with  Basleand 
Strasburg,  of  all  places,  should  have  given 
the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  this  woodcut  to  a  Franconian  artist. 
Dr.  Koelitz,  in  his  book  on  H  ans  von 
Kulmbach  (1891),  adds  nothing  new.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  von  Liitzow,  in  his  ‘  Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Kupferstiches  und  Holz- 
schnittes,’  1891,  p.  128,  speaks  with  more 
caution  when  he  says  that  the  attribution  of 

1  The  original  measures  337  by  237  mm.  (approximately 
*3*  by  9l  in.).  Dr.  Lippmann's  facsimile,  from  which  our  own 
reduced  illustration  has  been  made,  is  very  slightly  smaller 

(332  by  234  mm.) 
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The  the  woodcut  to  Hans  von  Kulmbach  is  no- 

Burlington  thing  more  than  an  attractive  conjecture. 
Magazine,  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  I 
Number  have  never  found  the  conjecture  attractive. 
VII  We  have  no  signed  woodcuts  by  Kulmbach, 

though  there  are  reasons  for  connecting  with 
his  name  several  subjects  usually  attributed 
to  Diirer  or  his  school.  Drawings  exist  in 
larger  numbers,  but  the  chief  works  of  the 
artist— a  pupil  of  Jacopo  de’  Barbari,  and 
probably  also  of  Diirer,  who  died  in  1522 
— are  paintings  :  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  of  15 1 1,  at  Berlin;  the  Tucher 
altarpiece,  of  1513,  in  St.  Sebald’s  at 
Nuremberg;  and  a  number  of  pictures  at 
Cracow.  They  all  show  in  a  marked  degree 
the  influence  of  Diirer,  and  have  nothing  in 
common,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  with  the 
woodcut,  which  is  strikingly  independent, 
and  wholly  unlike  Nuremberg  work  of  the 
time.  I  have  always  doubted,  again,  whether 
the  signature  was  that  of  the  artist.  The 
cross  occurs  again  and  again  as  a  constituent 
part  of  trade-marks  and  especially  of  the 
devices  adopted  by  printers  and  publishers, 
but  much  more  rarely  as  part  of  the  mono¬ 
gram  of  a  painter  or  draughtsman.  More¬ 
over,  in  tbe  most  authentic  signatures  of 
Hans  von  Kulmbach,  as  in  two  varieties 
here  reproduced  from  pictures  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna, the  K  isplaced  insidethe  H.  Either 
the  upright  stroke  is  common  to  both  letters, 
or  a  narrow  complete  K  is  drawn  within 
a  wider  H.  In  a  drawing  of  Christ  as 

Id 

Judge,  at  Dresden,  the  K  is  attached  to 
the  outside  of  the  right-hand  upright  stroke 
of  the  H,but  that  signature  is  a  late  addition, 
though  the  drawing  is  genuine,  At  this 
stage  I  had  let  the  matter  rest,  being  at  a 
loss  to  connect  the  woodcut  definitely  with 
any  local  school,  till  it  occurred  to  me 
recently  to  look  closely  at  the  wreath  which 
surrounds  the  letters,  a  detail  ignored  and 
omitted  by  all  the  writers  on  monograms, 
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from  Christ  and  Brulliot  downwards.  A 
glance  reveals  that  it  is  composed  of  bulb¬ 
ous  plants,  resembling  onions,  a  strange 
vegetable  to  select,  unless  for  a  definite 
purpose.  The  key  to  the  enigma  is  easily 
found  if  one  knows  where  to  look  for 
it.  In  the  collection  of  Alsatian  printers’ 
marks,  published  by  P.  Heitz  (Strasburg, 
1892),  will  be  found  eleven  varieties  of  the 


j  m  prefTam  Hracntme  feltct  S  ufpicio  im/ 
pcfilta  %  opera  joanrjis*Knoblaucb.Hii/ 
no  S?alime.S£ccccwpoie  .fetouanj. 


Device  of  Hans  Knoblouch,  1505. 


device  of  Johann  Knoblouch,  a  native  of 
Zofingen  in  Switzerland,  whose  activity  as 
a  printer  and  publisher  at  Strasburg  ex¬ 
tends  from  1500  to  1528,1  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  plant  in  question,  not  onion 
really,  but  garlic  (in  German  ‘Knoblauch’), 
occurs  in  every  device  :  either  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical,  heraldic  arrangement,  two  plants 
of  garlic,  saltire,  inverted,  surmounted  by 
one  upright  in  pale,  on  an  escutcheon  ;  or 
in  a  less  formal  bunch,  tied  together,  with 
the  bulbs  downwards.  In  one  case  the  plants 
are  arranged  in  a  wreath,  with  the  bulbs 
outwards,  as  on  the  St.  John,  round  a 
woman  issuing  from  a  cavern — a  represen¬ 
tation  not  of  Proserpine  returning  from 
Hades,  as  one  might  conjecture,  but  of  hid¬ 
den  Truth  being  brought  to  light.  In  three 

1  For  full  details  of  Knoblouch  and  his  books,  see  Charles 
Schmidt’s  ‘  Repertoire  Bibliographique  Strasbourgeois,'  Pt.  vii, 
1895. 


devices  (Heitz,  Taf.  ix,  i,  3,  4)  the  garlic 
plants  are  accompanied  by  initials,  separate, 
it  is  true,  and  not  combined  into  a  mono¬ 
gram  ;  in  one  case  H.  K.,  and  in  two  cases 
I.  K.,  standing  respectively  for  Hans  and 


A  later  device  of  Hans  Knoblouch. 

Johann  or  Johannes  Knoblouch.  51  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  H.  K.  on  the  woodcut 
stands  also  for  Hans  Knoblouch.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  mark  can  only  mean  that  he 
was  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  block  ;T 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  draughts¬ 
man  or  a  wood-engraver.  The  designer  of 
the  woodcut,  by  far  the  most  important 
person  concerned  in  its  production,  remains 
to  be  found.  One  point,  at  least,  is  gained  : 
we  have  not  to  look  to  Franconia,  nor  to 
any  other  region  than  that  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  for  the  artist  ;  we  shall  find  him  in 
all  probability  at  Strasburg  itself  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  find  traces  of  the  influence 
that  had  been  predominant  throughout  that 
region  and  that  still  survived  there,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Martin  Schongauer.  Did  not 
Schongauer,  when  he  engraved  the  same 

1  The  appearance  of  a  publisher's  mark  within  the  space  of 
the  woodcut  itself  is  very  unusual,  hut  one  parallel  case  may  be 
pointed  out.  In  thecurious  woodcut  of  the  lim|>cror  Maximilian 
nearing  Mass  (B.  vii,  iS.j,  31),  attributed  to  Diirer,  but  really  by 
the  delightful  Augsburg  artist  known  provisionally  as  ‘The 
Master  of  the  Trostspiegel,’  the  arms  of  Grimm  and  Wirsung, 
the  publishers  of  the  sheet,  are  introduced  as  carved  ornaments 
on  the  frame  of  the  altarpiece.  (See  I.ippmann,  of.  ext.  viii,  43.) 


subject,  place  St.  John  under  an  oak?  Did 
not  he,  too,  love  these  carefully  studied  plants 
in  the  foreground,  and  introduce  the  lizard 
(not  the  starry  sort,  it  is  true)  into  the  land¬ 
scape  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  ?  But  in 
looking  for  an  artist  at  Strasburg  who  could 
have  designed  such  a  woodcut  as  this  about 
1  5  1  5-1  520  (the  date  most  probably  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  it),  the  range  of  possible  names  to 
be  considered  is  not  large.  There  were  many 
illustrators,  anonymous  or  known  only  by 
their  monograms,  who  worked  for  the 
Strasburg  publishers,  but  I  know  no  Stras¬ 
burg  illustration  of  the  period  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  this  single  woodcut.  If  only  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  had  to  be 
reckoned  with,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
think  of  the  Zurich  artist,  Hans  Leu,  but 
the  landscape  is  utterly  unlike  his  work,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  wood- 
cuts  ever  appeared  at  Strasburg,  though 
many  illustrations  by  his  Swiss  contemporary, 
Urs  Graf,  undoubtedly  did  so.  Hans  Baldung 
Grim  is  the  most  notable  artist  who  was 
then  a  citizen  of  Strasburg,  though  his  re¬ 
sidence  there  was  interrupted  by  occasional 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau.  Baldung,  however,  is  equally 
out  of  the  question.  His  outline  is  always 
bold  and  strong,  and  his  pen  would  have 
disdained  to  linger  over  the  minute  detail 
which  occupies  all  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  composition.  There  remains  Hans 
Wechtlin  ;  and  here  I  am  inclined,  though 
with  some  diffidence,  to  think  the  sug¬ 
gestion  a  likely  one.  51  I'1  the  first  place 
there  is  evidence  to  connect  Wechtlin  with 
Knoblouch,  though  that  evidence  belongs 
to  an  earlier  time,  the  years  i  506—1  508,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  blocks  of 
Wechtlin’s  ‘Life  of  Christ  ’  appear  to  have 
been  the  property  of  Schott,1  though  all  the 
earlier  books  in  which  they  were  used  were 
printed  by  Knoblouch.  There  is  not  much 

1  Sec:  Heitz,  1  Elsiissische  Buchormarkon,'  Taf  No.  it,  an>! 
Schmidt,  of.  ext..  Nos  22,  23,  33,  39,  60.  The  cut  on  which 
Schott's  arms  are  placed  is  by  Graf;  but  the  Passion  cuts  "f 
Graf  and  Wechtlin  are  mixed  in  these  early  lx>oks,  and  in  1 
a  book  printed  by  Knoblouch  (Schmidt,  30),  in  which  Wechtlin'* 
cuts  predominate,  contains  many  initials  from  an  alphabet  lx- 
longing  to  Schott. 


St.  John  in 
Patmos  ; 
a  Woodcut 
Wrongly 
Ascribed  to 
Hans  Von 
Kulmbach 
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The  analogy  of  style  to  be  found  between  these 

Burlington  early  works  of  Wechtlin,  with  their  large 
Magazine,  heads  on  ill-proportioned  bodies,  and  such 
Number  a  mature  and  well-constructed  figure  as 
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Detail  from  a  woodcut  by  Wechtlin. 


that  of  St.  John  in  Patmos,  though  even 
here  a  similar  treatment  of  plants  and  trees 
may  be  found  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Magi,  the  Agony  in  the  Gar¬ 


den,  but  most  notably  in  the  charming 
foreground  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  with 
its  graceful  plants  and  nibbling  hares.  I 
lay  more  stress  on  the  treatment  of  land¬ 
scape  and  trees  in  Wechtlin’s  more  advanced 
works,  the  accomplished  chiaroscuro  wood- 
cuts  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  do  not 
know  the  date.  Part  of  the  background  of 
one  of  these,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
sits  in  a  garden  near  the  sea,  is  reproduced 
for  comparison  with  the  landscape  of  St. 
John.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  treatment 
of  the  trees  on  the  left  is  very  similar  in  the 
two  cases.  It  is  difficult,  however,  even 
in  the  chiaroscuro  woodcuts  to  point  to 
any  habit,  any  peculiarity  in  drawing,  which 
reappears  in  the  St.  John.  The  tall  plant 
in  the  foreground,  bending  over  towards 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  resembles  a  flower 
which  Wechtlin  is  fond  of  using  for 
purely  decorative  purposes ;  it  occurs,  for 
instance,  in  his  ornamental  title-borders, 
and  on  the  cushions  in  a  certain  large 
woodcut  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Anne,  which  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
unknown,  but  I  am  not  botanist  enough 
to  give  the  plant  a  name,  nor  am  I  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  Wechtlin’s  favourite  plant 
that  we  here  see  growing.  I  hold,  at  any 
rate,  that  Wechtlin  was  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  so  fine  a  woodcut  as  the  St.  John 
that  Knoblouch  published,  though  we  have 
no  certified  work  in  black  and  white  of 
his  later  years  to  put  by  its  side.  If  any¬ 
one  can  suggest  an  attribution  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  case  still  better,  I 
am  open  to  conviction  ;  but  my  chief  pur¬ 
pose  in  writing  this  article  has  been  to 
show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  introducing 
the  name  of  Hans  von  Kulmbach.  ‘School 
of  the  Upper  Rhine’  must  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
visional  designation. 
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CORESUS  SACRIFICING  HIMSELF  TO  SAVE  CALLIRHOE,  BY  JEAN-HONORE  FRAGONARD,  IN  THE  LOUVRE 


JEAN  HONORS  FRAGONARD 
WRITTEN  BY  RALPH  NEVILL 
ARTICLE  I 


T  is  recorded  that  Frago¬ 
nard,  on  being  asked  one  day- 
how  he  had  become  a  pain¬ 
ter,  and  in  what  manner  his 
style  had  been  formed,  gave 
^■—■T^the  reply,  ‘Tire  toi  d’affaire 
comme  tu  pourras,  m’a  dit  la  Nature  en  me 
poussant  a  la  vie.’  From  this  answer  the 
whole  character  of  the  great  artist  may  be 
inferred.  His  ambition  limited  to  a  desire 
of  leading  a  smooth  and  pleasant  life,  and 
endowed  with  a  disposition  of  a  curious  kind 
— paresseusement  travailleuse ,  as  De  Gon- 
court  aptly  terms  it — he  took  the  world  ab¬ 
solutely  as  he  found  it,  nor  ever  troubled 
about  a  future  which  did  not  yet  exist. 
From  his  own  sun-kissed  Provence  he  had 
brought  sufficient  joyousness  wherewith  to 
brush  worries  lightly  aside,  whilst  remain¬ 
ing  ever  ready  to  enter  into  and  enjoy  to  the 
full  such  pleasures  as  human  existence  has 
to  give.  To  be  the  founder  of  a  school — 
the  inaugurator  of  a  new  departure  in  art 
— he  never  aspired  or  wished  to  aspire,  nor 
was  he  in  any  way  desirous  of  correcting  or 
reforming  his  fellow-creatures.  Himself  of 
an  exceedingly  easy  morality,  nothing  was 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  venture  dis¬ 
quieting  comments  upon  the  facile  standard 
of  conduct  which  in  his  age  was  so  generally 
accepted.  In  short,  Fragonard  sought  but 
to  please  others,  whilst  giving  free  rein  to 
his  own  pleasure-loving  fancy.  ^fThe  time, 
indeed,  at  which  he  lived  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  disposition  ;  and  once  the  painter 
had  adopted  that  style  in  which  he  so  pre¬ 
eminently  excelled,  he  soon  found  himself 
eagerly  welcomed  by  a  society  given  up  to 
amusement — by  an  aristocracy  devoted  to 
those  lighter  forms  of  art  which,  whilst 
pleasing  the  eye,  suggest  no  unpleasantly 
austere  or  puritanical  reflections.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  enor¬ 


mous  sums  were  being  spent  by  the  fermiers 
generaux  in  the  decoration  of  their  houses, 
which  in  some  cases  were  but  miniature 
palaces.  The  boudoirs  of  many  of  the 
ladies  of  the  day  were  masterpieces  of  ar¬ 
tistic  collaboration,  in  which  the  artist,  the 
decorator,  and  the  ebeniste  each  had  his  well- 
balanced  part.  Accustomed  to  gratify  al¬ 
most  every  caprice,  the  nobles  of  the  court 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  luxury  (for  the 
most  part  restrained  by  good  taste)  lavished 
upon  the  bonbormtires  in  which  the  ladies  of 
their  heart  were  wont  to  receive  them;  and 
for  the  decoration  of  these  abodes  of  love  no 
one  was  more  sought  after  than  Fragonard, 
who,  himself  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Venus,  thoroughly  understood  the 
kind  of  setting  which  such  a  gem  as  a  pretty 
face  deserved  to  receive.  A  Frenchman  of 
Frenchmen,  love  appeared  to  him  as  a  joy¬ 
ous  pastime,  which  came  near  being  the  real 
object  and  main  business  of  life.  For  him 
asceticism  had  no  meaning,  austerity  no 
message;  and  having  once  taken  his  place  as 
the  painter  of  joyousyouth  and  light-hearted 
love,  he  made  no  attempt  to  curb  his  fancy 
even  when  it  manifested  a  disposition  to 
break  down  convention  and  trample  upon 
prudery.  Endowed  with  such  a  tempera¬ 
ment,  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder  that  he 
did  not  long  continue  an  adherent  of  the 
grand  school  of  painting  to  which  he  at  first 
made  an  attempt  to  belong.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  difficulty  which  Fragonard 
experienced  in  getting  paid  for  his  picture, 
Coresus  se  sacrifie  pour  sauver  Callirhoe, 
may  have  had  some  part  in  causing  him  to 
abandon  the  grandiose  style  and  become,  as 
it  were,  the  painter-in-ordinary  to  the  fer¬ 
miers  generaux.  He  was,  besides,  totally 
devoid  of  ambition,  for  his  work  gave  him 
such  little  trouble  that  it  was  more  an 
amusement  than  a  cause  lor  vanity.  Indeed, 


The  it  seems  doubtful  if  Fragonard  ever  dreamt 

Burlington  of  attaining  any  posthumous  fame,  for  in 
Magazine,  many  of  his  paintings  he  has  but  tossed  half 
Number  his  name  to  posterity,  signing  ‘  Frago  ’  with 
VII  a  familiarity  which  may,  nevertheless,  have 

been  born  of  a  sure  confidence  that  the 
world  of  the  future  would  recognize  in  that 
semi-signature  the  supreme  painter  of  youth 
and  love — the  genius — the  great  Frago¬ 
nard . UJean  Honore  Fragonard  was 

born  at  Grasse  on  April  5,  1732,  and  in 
that  little  town  were  passed  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  future  artist’s  life.  In  1747, 
his  father,  Francois  Fragonard,  who  had 
embarked  upon  an  exceedingly  unsuccess¬ 
ful  speculation,  went  to  live  in  Paris, 
where  it  was  soon  decided  that  the  youth 
should  earn  his  living  as  a  junior  clerk 
in  a  notary’s  office.  Occupation  of  such  a 
kind  as  this  did  not,  however,  prove  at  all  to 
his  liking,  and  as  Honore  was  perpetually 
drawing  and  showed  considerable  artistic 
aptitude,  the  notary,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  sensible  man,  advised  the  family  to 
send  their  son  to  study  under  some  painter, 
‘for,’  said  he,  ‘he  will  do  far  more  good  in 
copying  pictures  than  he  has  ever  done  in 
transcribing  deeds.’  It  having  been  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  this  advice,  the  youthful 
Fragonard  was  in  due  course  taken  by  his 
mother  to  Francois  Boucher,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  success.  The  great  artist,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  any 
but  advanced  pupils,  and  therefore  sent  him 
for  six  months  to  study  under  Chardin,  who 
appears  to  have  made  every  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  the  young  man’s  talents.  Curiously 
enough,  whilst  with  Chardin,  whose  school 
of  painting  was  antagonistic  to  Fragonard’s 
natural  tastes,  the  youthful  artist  made  no 
progress  whatever,  and  so  much  so  was  this 
the  case  that  his  master  at  last  informed  his 
pupil’s  family  that  while  there  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  youth  would  ever  do  any  good 
as  a  painter,  he  was  also  incorrigibly  idle, 
and  more  given  to  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Paris  than  to  devoting  himself  to 
serious  work.  The  very  wanderings,  how- 
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ever,  of  which  Chardin  complained,  were  in 
reality  an  artistic  education  for  Fragonard, 
who  in  the  intervals  of  amusing  himself  had 
been  wont  to  study  the  pictures  hanging  in 
the  Paris  churches.  These  he  would  com¬ 
mit  to  memory,  and  on  his  return  home, 
setting  to  work,  would  make  careful  copies 
from  recollection,  After  leaving  the  studio 
of  Chardin,  the  young  man  proceeded  to 
show  these  copies  to  Boucher,  who,  aston¬ 
ished  at  their  excellence,  for  the  first  time 
began  to  realize  that  Fragonard  was  no  or¬ 
dinary  dauber.  He  declared  that  now  the 
young  artist  might  come  to  his  studio,  and 
entrusted  him  with  some  designs  for  the  Go¬ 
belins  tapestry  manufactory — his  usual  way 
of  employing  pupils.  For  two  years  Frago¬ 
nard  had  been  engaged  in  this  work,  when  his 
master  one  day  suddenly  said  to  him,  ‘  You 
must  try  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.’  ‘That,’  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man,  ‘  I  cannot,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  do,  for  I  have  never  followed  the 
course  of  study  which  is  obligatory.’  ‘  What 
does  that  matter  ?’ cried  Boucher,  ‘you  are 
my  pupil,’  and  so  the  matter  was  decided. 
In  1752,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Fragonard, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  the  usual  artis¬ 
tic  training,  competed  for  the  prize  and  won 
it.  The  subject  was  Jeroboam  Sacrificing 
to  Idols,  a  picture  now  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  In  this  composition,  Frago¬ 
nard’s  great  powers  as  a  colourist  are  already 
clearly  to  be  discerned,  whilst  the  execution 
gives  promise  of  that  talent  which  was  later 
on  to  be  so  fully  developed.  At  this  period 
Fragonard’s  method  was  very  much  founded 
upon  that  of  his  master,  as  is  especially  evi¬ 
dent  in  La  Bascule  and  Le  Colin  Mail- 
lard,  engraved  by  Beauvarlet  in  1760;  in¬ 
deed,  were  they  unsigned,  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  attributed  to  Boucher,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  engravings  pub¬ 
lished  of  these  two  pictures  were  at  first 
actually  published  as  being  ‘after  Boucher,’ 
the  engravers  themselves  having  been  de¬ 
ceived.  Another  picture  painted  by  Fra¬ 
gonard  about  this  date  was  the  Recreation 
dans  un  Parc,  in  which  his  great  gift  for 
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painting  gardens  filled  with  animated  figures 
is  strongly  conspicuous.  His  Philosophe 
appuye  sur  sa  Main,  a  painting  of  a  quite 
different  style,  was  now  bought  by  the 
amiable  son-in-law  of  Boucher,  who  by  his 
purchases  was  wont  to  assist  any  promising 
young  pupils  of  his  relative.  ^fSome  little 
time  before  Fragonard’s  success  in  winning 
the  Prix  de  Rome,  Louis  XV  had  instituted 
a  special  course  of  instruction  for  young 
artists  to  complete  their  artistic  education 
before  proceeding  to  study  in  the  Eternal 
City.  This  school  was  in  the  Place  du  vieux 
Louvre,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Fromen- 
teau,  and  its  director  was  Carle  Van  Loo, 
under  whom  Fragonard  began  to  work  in 
the  spring  of  1753.  Here  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Deshayes,  Doyen,  Brenet  and 
Monnet,  as  well  as  with  the  sculptors  Pajou 
and  Clodion.  Whilst  under  this  tuition  the 
young  painter  produced  several  pictures, 
one  of  which  (now  in  the  cathedral  of 
Grasse),  Le  Sauveur  lavant  les  pieds  a  ses 
Apotres,  was  exhibited  at  Versailles  in 
1755.  Going  to  see  his  old  master  before 
setting  out  for  Rome  in  1756,  Boucher 
addressed  him  in  these  words  :  ‘  My  dear 
Frago,  in  Italy  you  will  see  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo ;  but  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  as  a  friend  I  tell  you  this — if  you 
take  those  fellows  seriously  you  will  be  a  lost 
man  !  ’  At  first  Natoire,  the  director  of 
the  French  students  in  Rome,  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  Fragonard,  who,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  the  Pompadour  and  fresh  from  the 
delights  of  Paris,  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  severe  works  of  the  old  masters.  He 
himself  declared  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  frightened  him,  but  eventually  he 
took  to  studying  painters  such  as  Baroche, 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Solimena  and  Tiepolo, 
with  whom  he  felt  himself  more  at  home. 
Whilst  living  in  Rome,  the  young  man  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  that  ardent  patron 
of  the  arts,  the  Abbe  de  Saint-Non,  who, 
having  had  the  Villa  d’Este  placed  at  his 
disposal,  invited  the  painter  to  come  and 
stay  with  him  there.  In  the  lovely  grounds 


Fragonard,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Jean-Honore 
Hubert  Robert,  sketched  and  painted  to  his  Fragonard 
heart’s  delight.  His  principal  works  exe¬ 
cuted  at  this  time  were  the  Vue  de  l’entree 
de  Tivoli  and  the  Vue  prise  dans  les  jardins 
de  la  Villa  d’Este.  Saint-Non,  who  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  Fragonard,  behaved 
very  generously  towards  him,  and,  besides 
sending  him  to  Naples,  took  his  protege 
to  pass  a  springtime  in  Venice.  In  return 
for  this  generosity  Fragonard  presented  his 
patron  with  most  of  the  work  which  during 
this  period  he  had  executed.  At  last,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1761,  Fragonard, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years,  returned  to 
Paris  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with  a  fixed  de¬ 
termination  to  paint  a  masterpiece  in  the 
great  style  of  painting  of  which  he  had  in 
Italy  seen  so  many  splendid  examples.  Na¬ 
turally  such  a  masterpiece  must,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  be  taken  either 
from  history  or  mythology,  and  so  he 
proceeded  to  attempt  various  sketches  be¬ 
fore  definitely  making  a  decision.  An- 
tiochus  dying  of  love  for  Stratonice  is  one, 

Renaud  dans  les  Jardins  d’Armide  and  Re- 
naud  dans  la  Foret  enchantee  are  others. 

Finally  choice  falls  upon  Coresus  sacri¬ 
ficing  himself  to  save  Callirhoe,  a  picture 
which  he  painted  and  exhibited  at  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Royale  de  Peinture  in  March  1765, 
where  it  was  received  with  a  chorus  of 
congratulatory  acclamation,  and  a  royal 
command  ordered  it  to  be  reproduced  in  Go¬ 
belins  tapestry.  Concerning  this  painting 
Diderot  says:  ‘The  ideality  of  this  artist  is 
sublime,  and  there  is  but  lacking  to  him  a 
more  truthful  colouring  and  a  perfection  of 
technique,  which  time  and  experience  will 
alone  be  able  to  give  him.’  ^jln  addition  to 
his  great  picture,  Fragonard  exhibited  at  the 
same  salon  L’absence  des  Pere  et  Mere  misc 
a  Profit — a  boy  embracing  a  girl  older  than 
himself,  who  is  making  her  little  brothers 
play  with  some  dogs.  In  this  is  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  the  real  spirit  and  natural  style  ot 
the  painter.  In  the  salon  of  1 767  his  only 
exhibited  works  were  a  Tete  de  Vieillard 
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The  and  a  design  for  a  painted  ceiling  which  was 

Burlington  to  be  put  up  in  the  house  of  Bergeret,  Re- 
Magazine,  ceveur  des  Finances,  to  whom  Fragonard 
Number  had  been  introduced  by  Boucher.  ^[From 
VII  the  criticisms  of  the  day,  which  express 

regret  at  the  young  artist  having  halted 
when  on  the  threshold  of  what  should  have 
been  a  completely  successful  career,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  Fragonard  was  now  indulg¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  in  pleasure.  It  is  also  likely, 
as  has  before  been  said,  that  the  delay  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  Coresus  led  him  to  think 
that  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  paint 
for  the  fermiers  generaux  and  their  fair 
friends  than  to  exhibit  pictures  which, 
though  they  might  enhance  his  artistic  re¬ 
putation,  yet  did  not  furnish  that  supply  of 
ready  money  so  necessary  to  one  of  his  plea¬ 
sure-loving  tastes.  ^}The  truth  was  that,  in 
any  case,  Fragonard’s  nature  was  too  frivo¬ 
lous — too  exuberant  ever  to  have  continued 
in  the  grand  style  of  painting,  whilst  he  was 
being  solicited  on  all  sides  to  deal  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  which  his  gay  southern  nature  re¬ 
velled  and  delighted.  So  it  came  about  that 
the  artist  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
painter  of  light-hearted  love,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  that  Doyen  naturally  selected 
him  as  being  the  man  to  paint  the  delightful 
Hasards  heureux  de  1’Escarpolette,  which 
to-day,  under  the  prosaic  name  of  ‘  The 
Swing,’  hangs  in  the  Wallace  collection  at 
Hertford  H  ouse.  The  story  of  how  it 

came  to  be  painted  is  worth  telling.  Doyen, 
who  had  just  exhibited  a  religious  picture, 
Sainte  Genevieve  des  Ardents,  at  the  Sa¬ 
lon,  was  one  day  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  court,  who,  having  received  him  with 
the  greatest  civility  and  politeness,  con¬ 
ducted  him  into  a  boudoir  in  which  sat, 
smiling,  a  ‘  petite  dame  ’  of  charming  ap¬ 
pearance.  CI  am,’  said  the  noble, ‘dying  of 
a  desire  to  have  a  picture  painted  in  a  style 
of  my  own  which  I  v/ill  describe  to  you.’ 
<([  ‘  I  wish  you,’  continued  he,  ‘  to  paint 
madame  in  a  swing  which  is  being  set  in  mo¬ 


tion  by  a  bishop,  whilst  you  will  depict  me 
lying  on  the  ground  glancing  upwards  at  my 
dear  little  lady,  whose  dainty  feet  will 
twinkle  above  my  eyes.’  Doyen  declares 
that  at  first,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
picture  he  had  just  sent  to  the  Salon,  this 
proposition  astonished  him  considerably; 
but  having  quickly  recovered  himself,  he 
began  to  enter  somewhat  into  the  spirit  of 
the  idea,  and  said  to  the  gentleman,  ‘You 
should  improve  your  picture  by  making  the 
shoes  of  madame  fly  off  in  the  air  and  be 
caught  by  Cupids.’  Nevertheless,  being,  as 
he  says,  a  long  way  from  having  any  wish  to 
embark  upon  a  subject  so  utterly  alien  to  his 
usual  style,  he  recommended  the  noble  to 
address  himself  to  ‘M.  Fagonat,’  as  he  calls 
Fragonard.  The  latter,  it  appears,  at  once 
undertook  to  paint  the  required  picture,  the 
general  scheme  of  which  thoroughly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  tastes.  One  change,  however, 
he  made  in  the  general  design,  which  was 
to  replace  the  bishop  by  an  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual.  Les  Hasards  heureux  de  l’Es- 
carpolette  was  painted  in  the  year  1765,  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
for  whom  it  was  executed  was  the  Baron  de 
Saint-Julien.  The  print  of  the  picture  by 
N icolas  de  Launay  achieved,  when  issued,  an 
immediate  and  prodigious  success.  It  was 
most  likely  engraved  from  the  replica  of  the 
Escarpolette  (also  by  Fragonard)  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild,  and  not  from  the  painting  in 
the  Wallace  collection,  which  Lord  Hert¬ 
ford  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  duke  de 
Morny  in  1865  for  30,200  francs.  Almost 
pathetic  is  it  that  this  work  of  art,  so 
thoroughly  French  in  conception,  should 
have  found  a  permanent  home  in  England, 
where  the  little  lady  of  the  Escarpolette 
must  of  necessity  swing  her  dainty  rose- 
coloured  lingerie  before  a  public  which  by 
nature  and  training  is  unsympathetic  towards 
irresponsible  and  unfettered  frivolity. 
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MR.  JOHN  WEBB  SINGER’S  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  DRINKING-GLASSES 
J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  W.  E.  WYNN  PENNY  ^ 

PART  I 


ISPLAYED  in  two  large 
and  beautiful  cabinets  of 
contemporaneous  date,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Singer’s  collection  of 
eighteenth-century  drink- 
ing-glasses  appeals  not  less 
to  the  thoughtful  and  imaginative  mind  of 
the  student  or  collector  than  to  the  de¬ 
lighted  eye  of  the  more  superficial  observer. 
It  is  a  collection  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  not  one  of  those  hurriedly-acquired 
assemblages  of  doubtful  and  ill-chosen  speci¬ 
mens  too  frequently  met  with  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  but  the  result  of  half  a  century’s 
gathering  together  of  the  productions  of 
the  English  glass  manufacturer,  illustrating 
the  best  period  of  his  craft.  Various  cir¬ 
cumstances  aided  Mr.  Singer  in  his  quest, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  that  he  started  his 
collection  over  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  men  interested  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  could  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  ;  then,  again,  his  long  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, where  many 
of  the  best  specimens  were  originally  pro¬ 
duced,  considerably  aided  his  efforts.  But, 
above  all,  the  true  spirit  of  the  collector 
was  there  ;  the  indefatigable  searching,  the 
careful  study  and  due  appreciation  of  the 
specimens  acquired,  has  resulted  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  free  from  rubbish  and  rich  in  im¬ 
portant  examples.  Graceful  in  form, 
excellent  in  the  quality  of  the  metal  used, 
and  displaying  great  artistic  merit  in  the 
engraving  of  the  bowls  and  treatment  of 
the  richly  spiralled  stems,  these  glasses  can¬ 
not  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  anyone 
possessing  taste,  and  they  rightly  take  an 
important  position  amongst  the  objects  so 
eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  glasses  of  which  this  paper 


treats  were  preceded  by  the  far  heavier  and 
more  capacious  series  which  was  in  use 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  stems  of  which  were  heavily 
moulded,  and  sometimes  contained  bubbles 
of  air ;  the  bowls,  usually  straight-sided,  were 
free  from  engraving,  and,  though  graceful 
in  outline,  they  were  distinctly  inferior  to 
their  more  delicately  treated  successors. 
Some  thirty  specimens  of  these  glasses  are 
to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Singer’s  collection,  but 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  consequently  none  have  been  illus¬ 
trated.  Prior  to  this  date  drinking-glasses 
had  either  been  imported  direct  fromVenice 
or  manufactured  in  this  country  by  various 
individuals  to  whom  patent  rights  were 
granted  by  the  crown,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  those  to  Giacomo  Verzelini, 
a  Venetian,  in  i  575,  to  Sir  Robert  Mansel 
in  1623,  and  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
about  1660.  Examples  from  these  glass 
houses  are  of  the  utmost  rarity,  but  the  few 
glasses  which  are  preserved  to  us  invariably 
display  V enetian  influence.  When,  in  1 897, 
Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  published  his  ‘Old 
EnglishGlassesfdealing  with  a  subject  which 
had  never  before  received  the  attention  ot 
an  expert,  he  gave  the  collector  an  excellent 
scheme  for  the  classification  of  the  wine  and 
spirit  glasses  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
this  method  of  classification  will,  to  a  great 
extent, be  adhered  to  in  describing  the  various 
specimens  from  the  collection  under  review. 

Those  who  have  critically  inspected  large 
numbers  of  glasses  gathered  from  various 
parts  of  England  will  be  well  aware  of  the 
many  slight  yet  unmistakable  differences 
which  exist  in  quality  of  metal,  style  ot  en¬ 
graving,  and  treatment  of  stems  of  probably 
contemporaneous  specimens;  it  is  a  most 
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The  interesting,  if  somewhat  hypothetical,  pur- 

Burlington  suit  to  endeavour  to  assign  to  the  various 
Magazine,  centres  of  the  glass-blowing  industry  any 
Number  specimen  under  consideration,  but  it  must 
VII  be  understood  that  the  term  ‘Bristol  glass,’ 

which  will  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
this  article,  rests  solely  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  the  conclusion  being  arrived  at 
after  comparison  by  the  writer  of  some  1,000 
to  1,200  specimens  in  divers  collections 
which  are  known  to  have  been  obtained 
from  cottages  and  other  sources  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  city  in  question,  with  many  others 
which  have  been  acquired  indifferent  coun¬ 
ties.  From  the  Houghton  letters  for  the 
‘  Improvement  of  Commerce  and  Trade,’ 
first  published  in  1683,  it  seems  that  the 
counties  which  possessed  glass  houses,  where 
metal  of  the  quality  suitable  for  drinking 
glasses  was  manufactured,  were  London, 
Kent,  Hampshire,  Somerset,  Worcester¬ 
shire,  Warwickshire,  Lancashire,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland. 
It  is  of  course  probable  that  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  century,  with  the  increase  of  demand, 
other  glass  houses  may  have  been  established ; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  existing  ones 
may  have  been  closed,  so  a  wide  field  is  open 
to  the  intelligent  collector,  and  much  im¬ 
portant  information  might  be  obtained  by 
careful  comparison  of  notes  and  specimens 
of  collectors  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  as  Mr.  Singer’s,  one  can¬ 
not  do  otherwise  than  form  a  high  opinion 
of  the  great  originality  displayed  by  the 
makers  of  these  glasses  ;  the  assertion  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  one  workman  was 
the  designer  both  of  the  contour  of  the  glass 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  spirals  in  the 
stem  ;  they  were  then — in  the  cases  of  the 
better  and  more  expensive  varieties — passed 
on  to  a  second  artist,  whose  duty  was  the 
embellishment  of  the  bowl,  which,  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  must  have  been  a  separate 
part  of  the  trade,  and  one  which  gave  the 
operator  great  scope  for  the  display  of  his 
artistic  abilities  ;  in  both  cases  he  appears 
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to  have  followed  his  own  inclinations  rather 
than  a  design  given  him  by  a  third  person, 
though  he  no  doubt  received  general  in¬ 
structions  from  his  employer  as  to  the  capa¬ 
city  and  style  of  glass  he  was  required  to 
produce.  Roughly  speaking,  the  several 
kinds  of  stems  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
the  glasses  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
be  described  as : 

I.  Glasses  the  stems  of  which  contain 
one  or  more  tears  or  beads  of  air. 

II.  Stemswhich  are  incised  with  closely- 
arranged  spiral  ribs. 

III.  With  air-twisted  stems. 

IV.  With  brilliant  air-twisted  stems. 

V.  With  opaque  twisted  stems. 

VI.  With  compound  opaque  and  air- 
twisted  stems. 

VII.  With  stems  containing  opaque  white 
and  coloured  twists  of  ruby  or 
blue. 

VIII.  With  stems  containing  twists  of 
three  colours. 

IX.  With  cut  stems. 

This  list  will  give  the  reader,  to  some  extent, 
an  idea  of  the  sequence  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  stems  came  into  use,  but  on  this  feature 
alone  it  is  unsafe  to  hazard  the  date  of  a 
specimen  ;  it  is  rather  the  shape  of  the  bowl 
and  the  nature  of  the  engraving  occurring 
upon  it  which  must  guide  the  collector  in 
his  opinion,  The  tear  in  the  stem  of  a 
glass — which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
was  not  placed  thereby  accident — may  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  air  twist  ;  but  tears 
are  found  in  the  stems  of  tavern  and  other 
glasses  in  use  during  the  middle  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  The  incised  or  rib-twisted  stem  is  a 
feature  seldom  noticed  ;  it  usually  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  early  examples  of  waisted 
bowls.  Only  one  exception  has  come  be¬ 
fore  the  writer’s  notice,  namely,  a  glass 
with  straight-sided  and  undecorated  bowl 
in  Mr.  Singer’s  collection,  the  stem  of 
which  is  treated  in  this  manner.  fit  is 
probable  that  the  air-twisted  stem  found 
its  way  to  this  country  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  William  III,  soon 
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after  the  opaque,  and  later  on  the  co¬ 
loured  twists  were  used  by  our  craftsmen, 
whose  productions  testify  to  their  ambitious 
and  inventive  genius,  ever  seeking  some 
new  and  more  intricate  arrangement  of  the 
various  spirals  at  their  disposal.  The 
opaque  twist,  in  the  earliest  examples  in 
which  it  occurs,  assumes  a  broad  and  tape¬ 
like  appearance,  becoming  narrower  and 
weaker  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  blue  twist 
which  is  sometimes  noticed  entwined  with 
the  opaque  was  a  speciality  of  the  Bristol 
glass.  The  secret  of  the  construction  of 
two  of  the  classes — namely,  the  brilliant, 
and  the  combined  opaque  and  air  twist — 
seems  to  have  been  lost ;  how  such  an  effect, 
brilliant  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  de¬ 
scribe,  could  have  been  obtained  is  indeed 
a  mystery.  Upon  the  deep,  rich  colour  of 
the  mahogany  tables  of  our  hospitable  fore¬ 
fathers  a  set  of  such  glasses  as  no.  7  on 
Plate  I  must  indeed  have  presented  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  shape  of 
the  foot  of  a  glass  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  enhancing  the  symmetrical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  object  ;  indeed,  one  of 
the  many  stumbling  blocks  of  the  ingenious 
forger  seems  to  be  his  utter  lack  of  per¬ 
ception  in  this  direction.  In  any  genuine 
specimen,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  foot  is  invariably  greater 
than  that  of  the  bowl — which  is  of  course 
necessary  to  obviate  top-heaviness  when 
the  glass  is  primed  ;  then,  again,  it  is  never 
flat,  but  tapers  gracefully  upwards  towards 
its  junction  with  the  stem — a  gentleman 
once  made  the  naive  remark  to  the  writer 
that  he  always  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
a  specimen  in  his  collection  from  its  lack 
of  ‘  instep.’  The  feet  of  many  of  the 
older  glasses  are  folded  inwards  around  the 
edge,  to  give  greater  strength  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  chipping  by  careless  servants,  who 
probably  in  those  early  days  wrecked  the 
household  gods  even  as  they  do  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  Infrequently  a  specimen  is 
noticed  in  which  the  foot  is  domed,  a  fea¬ 


ture  occurring  usually  either  on  the  early  Mr.  John 
tall  cordial-water  or  the  graceful  sweetmeat  Webb 
glasses  of  the  second  half  of  the  century.  Singer’s  Col- 
Rarely,  indeed,  is  the  foot  of  a  glass  deco-  lection  of 
rated  with  engraving,  but  specimens  will  English 
be  noticed  later  the  feet  of  which  are  em-  Eighteenth- 
bellished  in  this  manner.  In  this  general  century 
description  oftheeighteenth-century drink-  Drinking- 
ing-glasses,  which  is  given  to  aid  the  more  glasses 
inexperienced  reader  to  duly  appreciate 
the  specimens  which  will  be  illustrated 
from  the  collection  under  review,  two  of 
the  three  parts  of  which  a  glass  necessarily 
consists — namely,  the  stem  and  foot — have 
been  noticed ;  but  the  third  and  perhaps 
most  important — the  bowl — remains  to  be 
considered.  J ust  as  at  the  present  time 
we  have  glasses  of  various  shapes  and  capa¬ 
cities  to  suit  modern  requirements,  so  our 
progenitors  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
were  a  race  of  men  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  pos¬ 
sessed  an  extensive  assortment  of  glassessuit- 
able  in  form  and  capacity  for  the  beverages 
at  their  disposal.  These  worthy  gentlemen 
would  seem,  from  the  remains  of  their  table 
furniture  which  have  fortunately  descended 
to  us,  to  have  been  content  to  pay  alongprice 
for  the  gratification  of  an  abstract  sense  of 
daintiness.  The  bowls  of  the  drinking- 
glasses  upon  which  so  much  patient  labour 
was  expended  may  be  classed  as  the  drawn, 
bell-shaped,  waisted,  straight-sided,  ogee 
and  double  ogee.  The  drawn  glass,  so  called 
because  both  bowl  and  stem  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  from  a  single  piece  of  metal,  was 
an  earlv  form,  it  was  in  fact  a  survival  from 
the  previous  century  ;  and  though  simple, 
there  was  no  more  graceful  style  of  glass  in 
use  during  its  period  of  favour,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  seventy-five  years.  The 
stems  display  an  endless  diversity  ot  treat¬ 
ment,  almost  every  variety  of  twist  being 
noticed  in  conjunction  with  them.  Many  of 
the  commoner  tavern  glasses  were  made  in 
this  shape,  the  stems  perfectly  plain  or  with 
only  a  tear  of  air  enclosed  within  them. 

From  the  various  capacities  and  decorations 
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The  of  the  specimens  met  with  it  is  quite  evident 

Burlington  that  they  were  used  not  only  for  wine,  but 
Magazine,  also  for  cordial  waters  and  beer.  The 
Number  bell-shaped  and  waisted  forms  were  also  in 
VII  use  early  in  the  century;  in  the  oldest  speci¬ 

mens  they  are  found  in  conjunction  either 
with  the  incised  or  the  air-twisted  stem, 
which  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  bell-shaped 
glasses,  were  frequently  knopped  in  one  or 
more  places  ;  whether  this  was  done  to  give 
a  better  grip  for  the  lingers  or  to  relieve  the 
severity  of  the  stem  is  an  open  question.  If 
one  contrasts  this  feature  with  the  usually 
unknopped  stems  of  the  drawn  glasses,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  workman 
was  correct  in  his  taste,  for  the  knop  which 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  bell-shaped 
or  waisted  glass  would  not  so  well  become 
the  drawn  form  of  bowl.  While  the  waist¬ 

ed  form  of  wine  glass  soon  disappeared,  the 
graceful  bell-shaped  glasses,  which  seem  to 
have  been  used  exclusively  for  wine,  were 
lasting  favourites,  and  continued  in  use 
almost  throughout  the  century,  and  we 
see  later  examples  the  stems  of  which  con¬ 
tain  coloured  orwhite  opaque  twists.  ^[The 
straight-sided  and  ogee  bowls  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  ;  sometimes  they  are  fluted  about 
half-way  up.  Most  of  them  are  decorated 
with  engraving,  for  the  exercise  of  which 
art  their  shape  offered  exceptional  facilities. 
Their  capacity  ranges  from  over  half  a  pint 
down  to  that  of  the  smallest  liqueur  glass. 
Many  of  them  were  doubtless  used  for  punch, 
then  very  much  in  vogue.  Their  stems  are 
most  frequently  ornamented  with  opaque 
spirals  in  an  endless  variety  of  designs,  but 
sometimes  the  air  twist  occurs  ;  in  the  later 
specimens  are  seen  those  effective  stems 
so  brilliantly  polished  and  cut  into  facets. 

The  double  ogee  bowl  was  a  great  favour¬ 
ite  of  the  Bristol  manufacturer,  though  its 
production  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
exclusively  confined  to  that  city.  It  was  a 
form  which  did  not  lend  itself  to  engrav¬ 
ing,  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the 
artist,  who  frequently  finished  off  the  glass 
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with  a  dainty  border  round  the  top  of  the 
bowl.  The  stems  of  these  glasses  are  either 
opaque,  air-twisted  or  quite  plain,  To 
enter  fully  into  the  numerous  devices  placed 
by  the  engraver  upon  the  bowls  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  drinking-glasses  would  re¬ 
quire  considerable  space,  and  although  on 
the  specimens  illustrated  many  rare  and 
beautiful  examples  occur,  it  is  thought  de¬ 
sirable  to  close  these  few  remarks  with  a 
short  resume  of  the  decorations  which  may 
most  frequently  be  noticed.  The  early 
bell-shaped  and  waisted  glasses,  when  en¬ 
graved,  usually  display  a  rose  with  bud  and 
foliage,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  butter¬ 
fly  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  bowl,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  engraving  is  in¬ 
variably  of  a  very  excellent  character.  The 
rose  continued  in  favour  during  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  century,  but  it  found 
in  its  declining  years  a  powerful  rival  for 
popularity  in  the  bunches  of  grapes  and 
vine  leaves  which  are  seen  upon  later  speci¬ 
mens  ;  the  drawn  glasses  are  sometimes 
ornamented  in  this  way.  Upon  the 
straight-sided  and  ogee  bowls  the  flowers 
usually  noticed  are  the  rose,  sunflower,  lily 
of  the  valley,  tulip  or  honeysuckle,  often 
with  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings  upon 
the  reverse  side  ;  occasionally  flowers  of  a 
purely  conventional  type  are  seen,  and  in¬ 
frequently  specimens  occur  with  inscrip¬ 
tions,  the  owner’s  initials  and  date,  or  with 
subjects  referring  to  some  social  or  political 
question  of  the  time,  while  the  appropriate 
bunches  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  are  met 
with  on  glasses  of  all  descriptions.  The  ale 
glasses  display  heads  of  barley  and  tendrils 
and  clusters  ofhops,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
use  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
f[  Mr.  Singer’s  collection  comprises  in  all 
upwards  of  700  glasses;  the  selection  of  suit¬ 
able  specimens  to  illustrate  the  several  types 
of  bowls  and  stems,  and  at  the  same  time 
display  the  various  devices  engraved  upon 
them,  has  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
glasses  from  which  a  choice  had  to  be  made; 
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but  in  the  seventy  glasses  chosen  the  reader 
will  see  placed  before  him  a  marvellously 
representative  display,  such  as,  probably,  no 
other  collection  in  existence  could  furnish. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
specimens  illustrated  in  catalogue  form, 
giving  a  short  description  of  each  piece. 

Glasses  with  Drawn  Bowls 

Twelve  specimens  of  drawn  form  are 
given,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  : — 

No.  i  is  a  perfectly  plain  glass  with  folded 
foot. 

No.  2  is  a  similar  glass,  with  folded  foot 
and  a  tear  of  air  enclosed  in  the  stem. 

Nos.  3  and  4  display  the  early  ordinary 
air  twist,  that  in  no.  4  consisting  of  five 
threads  of  air,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are 
differently  arranged  from  those  in  no.  3. 

The  double-knopped  stem  of  no.  5  is  an 
unusual  feature.  The  general  impression 
of  the  whole  glass  is  suggestive  of  foreign 
manufacture,  but  the  quality  of  the  metal 
leaves  no  doubt  of  its  nationality. 

No.  6  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding 
glass,  but  the  knop  is  lower  in  the  stem  and 
contains  eight  beads  of  air  ;  both  bowl  and 
foot  are  excellently  engraved  with  grapes, 
vine  leaves  and  tendrils. 

No.  7  is  a  particularly  lovely  glass,  and 
shows  the  rare  domed  foot  ;  the  stem  con¬ 
tains  a  magnificent  air  twist. 

No.  8  contains  a  brilliant  air  twist,  the 
foot  being  of  ordinary  shape. 

No.  9  isagracefully-shaped glass,  the  stem 
of  which  isornamented  with  a  well-arranged 
opaque  white  spiral. 

No.  1  o  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  no.  3, 
with  the  exception  of  an  engraved  border  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

No.  1  1,  probably  of  Bristol  manufacture, 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  delicately-treated 
glass  of  the  series.  The  bowl  is  exquisitely 
engraved  with  bunches  of  grapes,  vine  leaves 
and  tendrils,  while  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
glass  is  a  bird  with  outstretched  wings.  The 
stem  displays  an  opaque  tape-like  twist, con¬ 


taining  in  its  centre  and  at  its  edges  three  Mr.  John 
strands  of  brilliant  blue.  Webb 

No.  12  is  a  late  glass  of  somewhat  in-  Singer’s  Col- 
elegant  shape  with  a  remarkably  heavy  foot;  lection  of 
the  stem  displays  white  and  ruby  twists.  English 
The  reader  will  notice  that  for  the  most  part  Eighteenth- 
the  bowls  of  these  glasses  are  free  from  en-  century 
graving,  the  surface  evidently  presenting  Drinking- 
some  difficulty,  which  it  will  be  noticed  later  glasses 
on  was  overcome  by  the  workmen  who 
decorated  the  Jacobite  glasses. 

Bell-shaped  Glasses 

No.  1  is  an  early  bell-shaped  glass  ;  the 
stem  is  air-twisted  and  has  two  knops,  and 
is  joined  to  the  bowl  by  means  of  a  collar  or 
band  of  glass.  The  slope  of  the  foot  is  very 
marked. 

No.  2  has  a  knopped  air-twisted  stem, 
which,  like  no.  1,  is  joined  to  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  collar.  The  bowl  is  engraved 
with  a  border  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 

No.  3  has  an  opaquespiral  stem,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  a  rose,  bud  and  foliage. 

No.  4  has  elaborately  arranged  opaque 
spirals  in  the  stem,  and  four  knops. 

No.  5  displays  a  somewhat  unusual  air 
twist  of  corkscrew-like  appearance. 

No.  6  has  a  brilliant  air  twist  in  stem. 

No.  7  has  the  bowl  engraved  with  bunches 
of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  ;  on  the  reverse  a 
bird  with  outstretched  wings.  The  stem  has 
an  opaque  white  spiral. 

No.  8  has  a  beautiful  three-coloured  twist 
in  stem,  of  white,  green  and  chocolate. 

No.  9  shows  a  stem  with  two  knops,  de¬ 
corated  with  ruby  and  opaque  white  spirals. 

Waisted  Glasses 

No.  1  belongs  to  the  earliest  years  of  the 
century.  The  stem  is  of  a  nature  which  has 
not  been  previously  noticed  ;  the  spiral  is 
formed  not  of  a  twist  within  the  glass,  but 
by  means  of  ribs  incised  from  the  outside. 

No.  2  has  a  perfectly  clear  stem  with  two 
beads  of  air,  one  at  its  junction  with  the 
bowl,  one  at  its  junction  with  the  foot. 

The  stems  of  nos.  3  and  4  are  clear  plain 
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The  glass,  but  are  knopped  in  various  places. 

Burlington  The  bowl  of  the  former  is  well  engraved 
Magazine,  with  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  while  that  of 
Number  the  latter  is  decorated  with  a  bird  and  ferns. 
VII  No.  5  has  an  air-twisted  stem,  while  the 

bowl  is  decorated  with  a  beautifully  engraved 
rose  in  full  blossom,  a  bud  and  foliage ;  on 
the  reverse  is  a  butterfly. 

No.  6.  The  bowl  is  engraved  with  vine 
leaves  and  grapes,  while  the  plain  stem  at 
three  parts  of  the  way  down  is  encircled 
with  a  band  or  collar. 

No.  7  is  a  rare  variety,  with  an  air-twisted 
stem,  which  at  one-third  of  the  way  down 
is  encircled  with  three  collars  placed  closely 
together  ;  it  also  has  a  domed  foot. 

No.  8  has  precisely  similar  treatment  of 
the  spiral  in  the  stem  to  that  which  110.5  in 
‘  Bell-shaped  Glasses  ’  displays. 

No.  9  has  the  bowl  decorated  with  a  taste¬ 
ful  border  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes  ;  the 
stem  displays  an  unusual  opaque  twist. 


No.  10  is  engraved  with  grapes,  vine 
leaves  and  a  bird  ;  the  stem  contains  a  some¬ 
what  weak  opaque  white  spiral. 

Nos.  11  and  12  contain  in  the  stems 
twists  respectively  of  blue  and  white  and 
ruby  and  white  glass.  The  bowls  of  each 
are  well  engraved  with  grapes  and  vine 
leaves. 

So  far  thirty-three  of  the  specimens 
selected  for  illustration  from  Mr.  Singer’s 
collection  have  been  dealt  with  ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  reserved  for  next  month  ; 
they  will  include  glasses  with  straight-sided 
and  ogee  bowls,  and  with  cut  stems,  and 
also  some  specimens  of  beer  and  grog 
glasses.  I  propose  also  to  say  something 
about  a  type  of  eighteenth-century  glass 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered,  namely, 
the  Jacobite  glass,  and  to  give  half  a  dozen 
illustrations  from  the  fine  specimens  of  this 
interesting  series  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  under  notice. 


( To  be  concluded  next  month ) 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  PEWTER  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND 
ALBERT  MUSEUM  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
j**  WRITTEN  BY  H. 


SHERE  are  several  inter¬ 
esting  specimens  of  pew¬ 
ter  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  but  the  col¬ 
lection  is  neither  so  large 1 
nor  so  widely  represen¬ 
tative  as  one  might  expect  to  find  in 
what  is  otherwise  such  a  well-equipped 
institution.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  ex¬ 
hibits  are  at  present  scattered  in  various 
cases  in  the  main  hall  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  this  detracts  from  the  pleasure  and 
the  interest  that  would  be  assured  by  a 
different  arrangement.  Perhaps  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  some  rearrangement  will  be  found  to 
be  practicable.  The  oldest  specimen  is 
probably  the  little  hexagonal  casket,  in  very 
poor  condition,  with  a  hinged  lid  (case 
B  3,  4474—58).  It  is  very  similar  in  shape 
to  the  specimen  labelled  as  a  saltire  in  the 
Cluny  museum  in  Paris,  and  both  have  the 
Annunciation,  in  relief.  On  the  lid  are 
the  English  and  French  royal  arms.  It  is 
described  as  fourteenth-century  work,  and 
as  of  lead,  but  from  the  weight  it  seems 
undoubtedly  to  be  pewter  of  a  kind.  A  dog 
forms  the  purchase.  The  saltire  in  the 
Cluny  museum  is  the  work  of  one  Bossetus 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  seems  to  be 
more  than  probable  that  these  caskets  were 
made  for  containing  relics.  The  one  here 
has  the  inscription  AVE  MARIA  GRATIA 
PLENA  DOMINUS  TECUM,  but  is  quite 
plain  inside.  It  has  a  pretty  little  border 
round  the  base  outside.  The  next  specimen 
(case  N  1  1)  in  point  of  age  is  a  chalice 
from  the  tomb  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Vanne 
(date  1452),  and  is  described  as  having  been 
taken  from  his  tomb  at  Verdun  when  it  was 
opened  in  1832.  The  metal  is  much  cor¬ 
roded  here  and  there,  and,  if  it  is  a  genuine 

*  part  of  the  collection  is  on  loan  (or  a  time  only. 
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specimen,  is  in  remarkably  fine  preserva¬ 
tion.  From  the  weight  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  taken  to  be  made  of  lead,  the  gene¬ 
ral  though  not  the  invariable  metal  for 
sepulchral  use.  Church  plate  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  tall  flagon  which  was  once  in 
Fosdyke  church,  Lincolnshire  (51 1-1901), 
a  fine  bold  piece  of  work  dated  1639, 
which  has  been  turned  out  to  make  room 
for  some  nineteenth-century  inanity,  pro¬ 
bably  made  by  machinery  and  electro¬ 
plated  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  has  a 
partly  legible  mark  on  the  handle — a  uni¬ 
corn  with  the  letters  I.  F.  This  flagon 
was  originally  in  the  Shoppee  collection. 

The  other  specimens  of  church  plate  are 
a  whole  set  from  Midhurst,  Sussex,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  tall  flagon  1  3  in.  high,  two  chalices, 
two  plates.  From  a  date  scratched  on  one 
of  the  vessels,  1 67 7,  it  is  possible  to  date  the 
set.  It  was  made  in  London,  but  the  only 
marks  are  the  crossed  staves  crowned,  the 
mark  of  good  quality,  with  two  labels 
stating  that  the  ware  is  ‘  superfine  metal,’ 
and  ‘  made  in  London.’  The  handle  of  the 
flagon  is  poor,1  being  the  form  compounded 
of  an  S  and  a  C,  and  the  lid  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  rather  overloaded  with  turned 
mouldings.  It  seems  strange  that  so  little 
pewter  church  plate  has  found  its  way  into 
the  museum,  as  it  is  very  well  equipped 
with  silver  and  silver-gilt  plate  of  the  same 
description.  There  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  case  a  graceful  paten  mounted  on  a 
foot.  This  is  a  somewhat  unusual  type, 
but  full  of  interest.  It  is  early  English  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  work,  and  is  lent  by  Colonel 
Croft-Lyons.  Side  by  side  in  case  C  332 
are  examples  of  the  work  of  the  two  best 
known  workers  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 

Briot’s  celebrated  Temperantia  salver  and 

1  This  type  of  handle  is  made  now  in  Hrilannia  metal 

’  I  1  an^ois  Hriot  and  Caspar  Enderlein.  The  former  was 
horn  at  Mnntbt'llard,  the  latter  at  l<a*.rl 
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The  ewer  were  undoubtedly  the  prototypes  after 

Burlington  which  many  other  salvers  and  ewers  were 
Magazine,  modelled  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
S  Number  century.  His  initials  are  to  be  found  close 
VII  to  the  foot  of  the  female  figure  who  repre¬ 

sents  Temperance,  and  his  portrait  medallion 
is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  central  boss  with 
the  legend  SCULPEBAT  FRANCISCUSBRIOT. 
5[  The  Enderlein  salver  is  similar  to  that  of 
Briot  in  that  it  also  has  a  figure  of  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  a  border  of  allegorical  figures, 
emblems,  masks,  and  strapwork,  on  the  rim, 
but  the  subjects  in  the  border  go  the  reverse 
way  to  that  of  those  in  the  Briot  work. 
This  salver  is  nearly  half  an  inch  wider 
in  diameter  than  its  prototype.  The  boss 
at  the  back  has  a  distinctly  German  por¬ 
trait  with  the  inscription  SCULPEBAT  GAS- 
PARD  ENDERLEIN.  This  specimen  is  dated 
1 6 1 1 ,  and  it  bears  the  Nuremberg  stamp 
with  G.  E.  As  Enderlein  died  in  1633, 
many  years  after  Briot,  the  claim  that  Briot 
copied  from  Enderlein  may  safely  be  ig¬ 
nored.  In  point  of  execution  the  work 
is  less  fine  and  delicate  than  that  of  Briot, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  the 
panels  is  quite  different,  as  will  be  seen  on 
close  inspection.  <[[  Briot’s  ewer  (4.289—57) 
is  another  fine  specimen.  Unlike  the  salver, 
it  was  cast  in  sections  and  then  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  finally  very  carefully  finished  by 
skilled  workmen.  A  salver  (of  French 
work)  cast  in  very  delicate  relief  (2064- 
’855),  with  an  enamel  plaque  in  the  centre, 
has  had  to  undergo  some  partial  restoration, 
cleverly  done,  in  different  coloured  metal. 
On  the  outer  rim  are  panels  representing  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
a  story  of  which  designers  were  always  very 
fond.  At  the  bottom  of  the  salver  is  a  bor¬ 
der  of  allegorical  figures  and  ornament  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  raised  central  boss.  The 
boss  contains  a  framed  plaque  of  grey  Li¬ 
moges  enamel  with  faint  traces  of  the  in¬ 
scription  TARQUIN  SUIS  ET.  Enamel  of 
any  kind  does  not  seem  to  combine  happily 
with  pewter,  but  the  grisaille  colour  cer¬ 
tainly  harmonizes  better  than  the  blue. 


An  extremely  interesting  relic — for  it  is 
nothing  else — is  in  the  same  case,  viz.,  the 
lower  portion  of  a  pewter  ewer  which  has 
at  one  time  been  gilded.  According  to  Bapst 
it  is  by  a  worker  anterior  to  Briot.  Bapst, 
writing  of  the  remains  at  the  Cluny  museum, 
says  :  ‘II  suffira  de  les  regarder  pour  se  con- 
vaincre  que  l’aiguiere  a  ete  fait  par  un 
chercheur  qui  avait  peut-etre  trouve  les 
veritables  procedes,  mais  qui  n’avait  ni 
l’habilete  de  main  de  Briot  ni  sa  connais- 
sance  du  style  et  de  la  gravure.’  Bapst 
writes  rather  from  the  point  of  view  that 
Briot’s  work  was  the  acme  of  perfection, 
and  seems  to  class  all  previous  workers  as 
blindly  groping  after  an  ideal,  and  subse¬ 
quent  workers  more  or  less  as  imitators  of 
the  great  master.  The  subject  of  Susanna 
and  the  elders  was  a  favourite  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  handled  by  the 
French  and  German  pewterers.  There  is  a 
ewer  in  the  Vermeersch  collection  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  another  in  the  national  museum  at 
Munich,  both  differently  treated  and  with 
differently-shaped  feet  and  handles.  There 
is  also  another  salver  of  French  work,  very 
clearly  modelled  (578-1899).  It  is  cast 
in  very  elaborate  relief  with  designs  after 
Etienne  Delaune,  and  the  date  is  probably 
early  sixteenth  century.  The  decoration 
consists  of  a  centre  containing  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  Adam  and  Eve  framed  in  a  curious 
set  of  oval  panels  labelled  Astronomie, 
Minerve,  Rhetorique,  Musique,  Grama- 
tique,  Aremetique.  On  the  outer  rim  are 
Julius  Caesar,  Octavius  Augustus,  Claudius 
Tiberius,  Caius  Caligula,  Claudius  Nero, 
Domitius  Nero,  Sergius  Galba,  Otho  A. 
Vitellius,  Flavius  Unus,  Titus  Vespasianus, 
Domitianus.  The  work  is  considered  by 
Herr  Demiani  to  be  earlier  than  that  of 
Briot,  as  Delaune  died  in  1583.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  Forman  collection.  Of 
the  many  excellent  specimens  of  gild  cups 
in  the  museum  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
preserved  is  the  tall  and  massive  sixteenth- 
century  hanap  (927-5 3).  The  reliefs  of 
allegorical  figures  are  by  Peter  Flotner, 
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the  medallist.  Ornament  stamped  with 
punches  has  been  used  in  this  piece  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  various  mouldings  and 
other  cast  ornament,  and  the  punched  orna¬ 
ment  is  found  on  the  lid  and  the  handle  as 
well  as  on  the  body.  On  the  handle  are 
three  shields  in  a  sunk  recess,  with  marks 
as  follows  : — a  Z,  a  W  surmounted  by  a  P, 
a  Z.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the  body  are 
some  shields  which,  on  the  whole,  do  not 
improve  the  appearance.  This  tankard, 
which  is  either  German  or  Swiss,  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  example  of  common-sense  construction. 
It  is  very  solid  and  massive,  but  has  been  so 
carefully  made  and  strengthened  where  re¬ 
quired  that  the  feet  have  not  distorted  the 
bottom  in  the  slightest  degree.  Another 
large  cup  is  that  of  the  shoemakers’  gild, 
dated  1704.  Its  ornament  consists  mainly 
in  a  multiplicity  of  fine  mouldings,  applied 
in  three  main  bands.  On  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  mouldings  further  ornament 
above  isgiven  by  punches, and  in  some  cases 
by  incised  work  at  regular  intervals.  The 
bottom  edge  has  a  border  of  badly  worn  or 
very  carelessly  made  punch  marks.  On  the 
handle  are  the  arms  of  the  town  in  which 
the  gild  once  flourished.  On  the  sides  are 
the  names  of  gild  officials  up  to  1776. 
The  hinge  is  curiously  ornamented  with 
notches.  The  mark  on  the  handle  is  a 
plain  shield,  with  I.  D.  above  an  orb. 

Another  standing-cup  is  that  of  the 
rademachers’  gild.  It  is  taller  and  more 
graceful  than  the  others  just  mentioned, 
though  it  would  look  better  without  the 
feet.  The  lid  is  domed,  and  bears  on  the  top 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  his  hand  out¬ 
stretched.  This  cup  has  its  salient  mould¬ 
ings  covered  with  thin  brass,  but  being  dull 
they  do  not  tell  against  the  pewter.  In 
some  of  the  mouldings  holes  will  be  noticed 
— in  these  were  rings  from  which  medals 
or  coins  were  once  hung  (or  in  which  small 
shields  could  be  fixed),  as  in  the  case  of  the 
standing-cup  now  belonging  to  the  art- 
workers’  gild.  The  marks  are  a  lion 
rampant  in  a  beaded  circle,  together  with 


S.  D.  H.  and  a  sign  resembling  an  hour-  Some  Notes 
glass.  This  pot  bears  the  date  1659.  fAn-  on  the  Pew- 
other  specimen  of  gild  cups  is  that  of  the  ter  in  the 
bakers  and  millers.  This  is  more  nearly  the  Victoria  and 
typical  flagon  shape,  but  is  supported  on  Albert  Mu- 
three  feet,  each  foot  a  lion  with  a  shield,  seum  at  South 
It  is  of  late  Nuremberg  work,  and  on  the  Kensington 
shield  which  is  on  the  lid  bears  the  date 
1695.  It  is  fitted  with  a  large  brass  orna¬ 
mental  tap.  The  maker’s  mark  is  a  G 
inserted  in  the  arms  of  Nuremberg.  ^[From 
the  Shoppee  collection  the  museum  autho¬ 
rities  acquired  a  very  fine  small  German 
standing-cup  (510-1901),  dated  1652.  The 
metal  is  particularly  good,  and  the  marks 
very  clearly  impressed  in  three  ovals,  one 
of  them  being  repeated.  Another  speci¬ 
men  from  the  same  collection  is  a  quart 
tankard  of  good  shape.  It  has  four  marks 
in  addition  to  the  quality  mark  :  (1)  an 
hour-glass,  (2)  leopard’s  head,  (3)  a  buckle, 

(4)  lion  passant.  A  very  decorative  plate, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
these  cast  plates,  has  its  border  of  thirteen 
lobes  decorated  with  the  arms  in  relief  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  from  which  fact  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  of  Swiss  make.  From 
the  fashion  of  the  plate  it  must  have  been 
made  for  show  rather  than  for  actual  use, 
and  it  is  moreover  of  such  a  very  soft  alloy 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  should 
have  survived  to  our  time.1  It  is  8$  in.  in 
diameter,  and  bears,  in  a  border  between  the 
arms,  three  shields:  (1)  G,  (2)  a  monogram 
made  up  of  I.  S.,  (3)  a  merchant’s  mark, 
and  the  legend  ZELT  DER  ERSTE  PUNDT 
WARD  VON  GOTERWELT  .  DO  .  MAN  .  1508, 
which  needs  elucidation.  Among  the 
more  recently  acquired  objects  there  is  a 
small  plate  (800-1 902),  dated  1619,  which 
is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
clearly  marked  in  a  shield  in  the  topmost 
panel  with  the  arms  of  Nuremberg  with 
the  letters  B.  O.  In  the  central  medallion, 
which  represents  Noah  offering  up  sacrifice 
after  his  exit  from  the  ark,  there  is  the  ex¬ 
planatory  legend  in  four  lines:  NOE .  GIl'.NG  . 

1  There  it  one  like  it  in  the  muicum  at  Cologne 
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Burlington  16  .  GOTT  .  19.  This  dish  is  figured  in  the 
Magazine,  ‘  Tresor  de  Numismatique,’  also  in  Havard’s 
Number  ‘  Dictionnaire  de  l’Ameublement.’  An 

VII  early  dish  of  1562 — it  is  so  dated  on  the 

front  rim — contains  in  the  centre  an  alle¬ 
gorical  figure  of  a  woman  carrying  two 
twisted  horns  with  wide  bell-shaped  mouths. 
The  border  consists  of  historical  figures, 
Hannibal,  Horatius,  Marcus  Curtius.  Ela¬ 
borate  marks  are  found  on  the  plate  in  four 
shields,  not  easily  legible.  On  the  back  of 
the  plate  are  incised  the  letters  I.K.  The 
maker,  according  to  Demiani,  was  Nikolaus 
Horchaimer  or  Horcheimer.  Between  the 
feet  of  the  woman  in  the  central  panel  is  a 
framed  label  with  BIGMVNHGM,  whatever 
that  may  mean.  In  this  tray,  which  is 
141m.  in  diameter,  the  pattern  at  first  sight 
looks  as  though  it  were  etched— the  back¬ 
ground  being  quite  evenly  sunk  just  low 
enough  to  showthe  pattern — and  it  may  have 
been,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  suggests,  cast  from  an 
etched  mould.  In  point  ol  date  it  is  probably 
contemporary  with  the  Briot  dish,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  material  is  far  simpler  and 
more  suitable  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
metal.  ^jAmong  the  other  remaining  small 
plates  in  case  C  332  is  a  so-called  paten 
containing  the  Resurrection  in  the  centre, 
and  a  border  of  the  twelve  apostles.  There 
is  a  similar  plate  in  the  British  museum. 
Both  are  of  Nuremberg  work,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  date — this  one  being  marked  with 
the  Nuremberg  arms  and  A.  M.,  that  in 
the  British  museum  has  the  initials  M.  S. 
^[Another  small  plate1  has  the  Elector 
Ferdinand  II  in  the  centre  and  eleven  other 
electors  represented  in  the  numbered  panels 
of  the  border.  In  panel  No.  1  are  the  Nur¬ 
emberg  arms  with  the  letters  G.  S.  A 
similar  plate,  dated  1630,  is  in  the  British 
museum.  The  plates  of  this  size  and  de¬ 
scription,  judging  from  their  excellent  pre¬ 
servation,  would  seem  to  have  been  show¬ 
pieces  for  internal  decoration.  The  choice 
of  subjects  lay  between  the  Scripture  sub- 

1  Of  the  type  known  as  '  Kaiserteller.’ 


jects,  such  as  the  Creation,  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  border  of 
various  subjects,  the  Resurrection  with  the 
apostles  as  a  border,  or  historical  subjects. 
Some  of  these  plates  show  traces  of  added 
colour,  many  show  signs  of  having  been 
hung  up  as  mural  decorations.  A  tall 
screen-case  in  the  south-west  court  contains 
twenty-four  plates  and  dishes  of  various 
dates  and  sizes.  Some  of  these  are  partly 
engraved  and  partly  chased  with  subjects 
more  or  less  after  Hogarth’s  celebrated 
paintings  :  Canvassing  for  Votes,  Chairing 
the  Member,  The  Enraged  Musician, 
Times  of  the  Day— Evening,  The  Har¬ 
lot’s  Progress.  The  effect  of  this  engraved 
work  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  depth  of 
the  lines  is  too  great  for  the  size  of  the 
plates,  and  the  amount  of  work  in  each  plate 
is  excessive.  These  plates,  all  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  must  originally  have  formed 
part  of  a  set,  as  the  crest  engraved  on  each 
is  the  same.  In  the  same  case  on  the  other 
side  are  some  dishes,  for  the  most  part  plain, 
and  with  two  exceptions  all  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  work.  Of  these  plates  two  are  French 
with  a  moulded  and  shaped  edge  ;  two  are 
English,  quite  small  and  ordinary,  of  1748. 
^[Of  the  larger  dishes  one  is  an  English  alms 
dish  dated  at  the  back  1646,  while  on  the 
rim  is  a  shield  outlined  in  rather  thin  scrolls 
containing  the  letters  E.E.S.  and  R.T.D. 
with  the  date  1662.  This  later  date  is  the 
date  of  its  presentation  to  the  church,  and 
the  initials  are  either  those  of  the  donors, 
or  more  probably  those  of  the  churchwar¬ 
dens.  It  may  have  been  a  gift  just  after 
the  Restoration.  The  other  dish  in  the 
case  is  a  loan  exhibit  ;  it  is  late  seventeenth 
century  and  very  much  corroded.  On  the 
rim  is  a  nice  running  border,  and  the  dish 
proper  is  decorated  with  a  large  coat  of 
arms  in  the  centre.  One  other  dish,  with 
a  shaped  and  moulded  edge,  is  English,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
^[In  a  wall-case  close  by  are  two  very  fine 
English  specimens  of  the  pewterer’s  art.  Both 
are  from  the  same  workshop  (mark  a  cen- 
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taur  with  I.B.  underneath),  and  both  were 
wrought  within  a  year  of  one  another. 
Both  are  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England  with  supporters.  Surmounting  the 
arms  is  a  helmet  crowned,  and  above  again 
is  a  lion  and  the  initials  of  Charles  II,  C.R. 
fust  below  the  rim,  in  the  curve  of  the  dish, 
is  on  each  tray  Vivat  Rex  Carolus  Secundus , 
on  the  opposite  side  Beati  Pacijici ,  and  the 
date,  in  one  1 66 1 ,  and  in  the  other  1662.1 
In  the  ornamentation  of  the  borders  there 
is  some  difference.  In  the  later  of  the  two 
dishes  the  rim  is  divided  into  four  sections 
by  circular  panels  containing  at  the  top  a 
sun  in  splendour,  at  the  bottom  G.T.  in 
a  wreath  of  leaves.  On  each  side  is  a  large 
rose.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  rim  the  re¬ 
maining  spaces  are  filled  with  lilies  or  tulips, 
and  the  two  lower  spaces  are  filled  with 
scrolls  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  initials 
G.T.  A.  are  also  stamped  by  punches  in  the 
rim.  According  to  the  label  this  tray  was 
given  by  George  III,  or  some  member  of 
his  family,  to  Lord  Onslow  in  1765.  On 
the  other,  the  earlier  dish,  the  main  scheme  is 
the  same,  but  the  details  of  the  workman¬ 
ship  are  different.  There  are  four  circular 
medallions  containing  (1)  a  phcenix,  (2)  a 
pelican  with  its  young,  (3)  a  chained  swan, 
(4)  an  eagle  bearing  a  babe  in  swaddling 
clothes.  Between  these  medallions  are 
scrolls  consisting  of  sprays  of  carnations  and 
roses.  Most  of  the  line-work  is  punched, 
though  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  done  with  a  wheel.  At  the  back  of 
this  tray  is  engraved  in  a  fine  hand  ‘  Elizabeth 
Dering/but  of  this  lady  no  tradition  is  forth¬ 
coming.  tankards  varied  consider¬ 

ably  in  quality  and  in  shape,  and  the  makers 
seem  in  many  cases  to  have  copied  the 
designs  for  silver  plate  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
In  other  cases  the  makers  have  gone  on 
reproducing  the  older  shape,  without  notic¬ 
ing  the  fashion.  There  are  some  graceful 
seventeenth-century  tankards  (or  they  may 
be  measures)  with  lids — lent  by  Colonel 
Croft-Lyons.  They  are  rather  tall  with 

1  A  dish  similar  as  to  date  and  ornament  is  in  the  British 
museum 


very  thin  handles,  and  in  one  only  is  it  pos-  Some  Notes 
sible  to  see  what  was  the  original  curve  of  on  the  Pew- 
the  handles.  The  metal  of  the  handle  is  so  ter  in  the 
thin  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Victoria  and 
handles  were  equal  to  lifting  the  weight  of  Albert  Mu- 
the  tankards  when  full.  In  another  eigh-  seum  at  South 
teenth-century  jug  the  purchase  of  the  lid  is  Kensington 
pretty  in  shape,  borrowed  probably  from 
earlier  silver  ware.  In  more  recent  times 
these  twin  acorns  have  degenerated  into  a 
very  rough  V.  The  shape  of  these  vessels 
suggests  the  ‘tappit  hens’  of  a  later  date, 
for  smaller  tankards  there  is  not  much 
variety.  There  is  one  attributed  to  Briot,1 
similar  to  one  in  the  British  museum  which 
came  from  the  Bernal  collection.  The 
three  panels  on  the  sides,  which  have  a 
curious  curve  somewhat  like  the  curve  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
contain  emblematical  figures  with  the  le¬ 
gends  PATIENTIA .SOLERTIA  .NON  VI.  The 
strapwork  is  very  intricate  and  looks  like 
the  modern  die-sunk  work.  The  handle 
is  pretty  though  structurally  weak,  and 
has  a  purchase  of  unusual  design.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  botched  appearance  of  the  hinge 
is  due  to  careless  repairs.  A  curious 
tankard  or  can  with  a  very  ingenious  lid 
is  also  to  be  seen  here.  The  can  has 
a  long  straight  spout  with  a  lid  at  the 
end.  There  is  no  handle  at  the  side  where 
the  handle  usually  is  found,  but  there  is  a 
large  oval  ring-handle  on  the  lid.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  lid  from  parting  company  with 
the  can,  it  is  fitted  with  a  rudimentary 
bayonet  catch,  and  to  secure  it  in  one  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  half-turn  is  given  to  it,  a 
hinged  staple  on  the  can  falls  into  position 
on  a  small  fixed  ring  in  the  lid — as  inge¬ 
nious  and  as  simple  a  contrivance  as  could 
be  wished.  This  pot  was  a  gift  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  wedding,  and  bears  the  names  of 
the  donors  upon  the  front.  Date  1  6 S 4 .  A 
similar  pot,  octagonal  in  shape,  with  deco¬ 
ration  in  the  form  of  a  lion’s  head  on  one 
panel  only,  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum 
of  arts  and  crafts  at  Haarlem.  There  is 

1  It  is  more  probably  German  work 
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The  also  a  pewter  eighteenth-century  night- 

Burlington  lamp  of  Flemish  work  ingeniously  fitted 
Magazine,  with  a  glass  oil-container  graduated  from 
Number  six  p.m.  to  seven  a.m.  Such  lamps  are  not 
VII  common,  probably  owing  to  the  weakness 

of  construction  in  the  stem  and  the  wear 
and  tear  involved  in  the  refilling  and  clean¬ 
ing.  A  facsimile  of  this  lamp  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Steen  museum  at  Antwerp. 

Some  of  the  measures  of  various  sizes 
from  the  Shoppee  collection  are  interesting. 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  designed  with  a  view  to  the 
rough  usage  they  might  be  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  time  to  time.  Those  of  smaller 
size  are  particularly  strong  and  massive. 

Inkstands  of  English  make  are  represented 
by  a  single  specimen,  and  that  a  loan  from 
the  Croft-Lyons  collection.  The  exhibit 
is  interesting  and  in  good  preservation  in 
spite  of  the  rather  clumsy  little  drawer 
underneath  the  base  and  the  rather  deli¬ 
cate  feet.  Candlesticks  again,  a  branch 
of  the  industry  of  pewter-making  to  which 
much  labour  of  an  expert  kind  was  de¬ 
voted,  and  well  rewarded,  are  represented 
by  one  specimen  from  the  same  collection. 
The  type  is  not  common,  and  it  is  rather 
smaller  in  size  than  usual.  Just  above  the 
portion  which  forms  the  circular  base  is  an 
octagonal  collar  turned  slightly  downwards; 
the  wavy  stem  above  this  collar  tapers 
slightly  and  is  symmetrically  moulded. 
These  two  specimens  are  of  English  late 
seventeenth-century  work,  and  both  are 
interesting.  Porringers  or  ear-dishes  are 
also  represented  by  three  specimens  of 
seventeenth-century  work.  One  is  a  veri¬ 
table  blood-porringer  or  bleeding-dish,  as 
it  is  graduated  by  means  of  lines  to  show 
the  contents  of  the  bowl;  the  other  is  not 
so  graduated.  The  small  ear-dish  has  two 
handles  in  pierced  work,  good  in  design 
but  roughly  finished,  and  a  well-stamped 
specimen  of  a  Tudor  rose — the  usual  or  at 
any  rate  a  very  common  ornament  in  the 
bottom  of  such  dishes.  These  are  loan 
exhibits  from  the  Croft-Lyons  collection. 


Amongst  the  miscellaneous  objects  in 
pewter  may  be  mentioned  a  teapot  of 
French  make,  late  seventeenth  century,  of 
an  unusual  shape  (in  case  No.  1 1),  but  of 
which  the  general  effect  is  good.  In  case 
B  3  are  also  a  coffee-urn  on  three  stilted 
feet  of  the  usual  Dutch  type,  and  similar 
to  specimens  in  the  Rijksmuseum  at  Am¬ 
sterdam  ;  a  flask  in  the  form  of  a  shoe, 
with  a  screw  stopper  and  a  brass  chain  for 
a  handle,  late  seventeenth  century,  and 
more  useful  than  ornamental.  In  case 
N  1 1  is  a  diminutive  coffee-pot  of  a  shape 
more  suited  for  silversmith’s  work.1  The 
mark  is  in  the  inside  at  the  bottom,  and 
has  the  legend  FEIN  ENGLISCH,  BLOK  ZIN 
over  a  figure  of  St.  Michael  bearing  a  scale 
in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other. 
Unfortunately  the  maker’s  name  is  unde¬ 
cipherable.  Mention  must  also  be  made 
of  a  seventeenth-century  oak  dresser  (near 
the  west  entrance),  which  came  direct  to 
the  museum  from  Somersetshire,  together 
with  the  set  of  dishes  and  plates  of  con¬ 
temporary  work,  but  by  different  makers. 
The  three  largest  dishes  are  the  work  of 
Nehemiah  Cloudesley  ;  four  of  the  next 
size  are  from  the  workshop  of  William 
Withers  and  are  dated  ’86,  presumably 
1686.  The  large  charger  is  stamped 
I.  DYER,  either  the  father  or  the  son  of 
L.  DYER,  a  well-known  maker.  Most  of 
the  smaller  plates  are  stamped  M.H.  for 
the  owner  on  the  front  rim,  and  L.D. 
(that  is  Lawrence  Dyer)  on  the  back. 
This  collection  is  in  rather  a  dark  corridor, 
and  is  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  visitor. 
<([  Painted  or  enamelled  pewter  is  a  sorry 
sight,  as  the  specimen  in  case  B  3  will 
prove.  It  is  a  cruet-stand  enamelled  white, 
with  the  ornament  picked  out  in  gold  to 
correspond  with  the  cut-glass — also  gilded 
— of  the  bottles.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
tawdry  and  so  cheap  that  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  why  it  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  It  certainly  must  have  been  very 
carefully  handled,  for  it  is  extremely  thin 

1  Mr.  Hugh  Bryan  has  one  of  similar  design,  but  at  least  two 
sizes  larger,  which  came  from  Alsace 
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in  construction.  Is  it  possible  that  it  owes 
its  long  life  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no  proper 
handle  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  lifted  ? 

Modern  pewter  work  is  represented  by 
two  specimens  by  a  French  master,  Jules 
Brateau  of  Paris,  well  known  as  a  sculptor. 
His  skill  as  an  artist  has  enabled  him  to 
succeed  with  pewter  where  so  many  have 
failed,  and  he  has  mastered  the  difficulties 
in  casting  the  metal.  The  fault  in  the 
work  seems  to  be  this :  he  has  treated  the 
work  as  though  the  metal  were  silver,  and 
in  so  doing  has  put  in  too  much  work. 
Both  the  plateaux  have  rather  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  oxidized  silver,  and  it  is  not  till 
they  are  handled  that  this  illusion  is  dis¬ 
pelled,  for  the  work  has  not  the  feel  of 
pewter.  The  smaller  of  the  two  plateaux 
is  decorated  with  relief  work,  the  subject 
being  chrysanthemums  very  gracefully 
treated.  There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  stiff¬ 
ness  in  the  border,  but  it  is  fully  redeemed 
by  the  way  in  which  the  petals  of  some  of 
the  flowers  in  the  centre  are  made  to  break 
through  the  raised  encircling  border  of 
stalk.  Thistray  isincaseC  345.  ^[Theewer 
and  salver  exhibited  in  the  same  case  are 
both  highly  elaborate,  too  much  so  for  the 
metal.  Judging  from  the  wares  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  alloy 
used  has  led  M.  Brateau  to  model  with 
greater  delicacy  than  would  be  possible  for 
a  work  to  be  cast  in  ordinary  pewter  ;  and 
it  has  tempted  him  to  work  subsequently 


upon  the  castings  to  a  considerable  extent. 
%  The  salver,  which  in  shape  recalls  the 
Briot  type,  contains  in  the  centre  a  large 
boss  on  which  is  a  winged  globe  emble¬ 
matic  of  Fame.  Round  the  boss  is  a  row 
of  cupids  bearing  a  regularly  waved  label, 
on  which  are  the  names  of  men  eminent  in 
the  arts  of  architecture,  music,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  The  field  of  the  salver  is 
divided  into  four  main  panels  with  figures 
representing  the  arts  mentioned  above,  each 
panel  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
smaller  panel  giving  the  emblems  of  the 
arts  and  the  tools  and  instruments  used 
therein.  The  rim  is  somewhat  heavily 
moulded  with  a  stiff  and  mechanical  scroll 
border,  relieved  however  with  flower  buds 
at  the  ends  of  the  involution  of  the  scroll. 

The  ewer  has  the  chief  part  of  the  lower 
half  decorated  in  relief  work  with  female 
figures  seated,  representing  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  drama.  At  the  back  is  an  em¬ 
blematic  group,  rather  too  crowded  perhaps. 
The  handle  consists  of  a  nude  female  figure 
in  a  rather  uncomfortable  position,  leaning 
backwards  and  holding  up  a  mirror  on  high. 
She  is  standing  on  a  diminutive  corbel, 
which  does  not  improve  the  outline  of  the 
ewer.  The  base  or  foot  is  commonplace, 
and  the  union  of  the  base  and  the  body 
looks  thin  and  weak,  especially  the  four  little 
S-shaped  brackets  which  surround  the  cen¬ 
tral  pillar.  M.  Brateau’s  punch  is  original, 
a  row  of  figures  hanging  on  a  gallows. 


Some  Notes 
on  the  Pew¬ 
ter  in  the 
Victoria  and 
Albert  Mu¬ 
seum  at  South 
Kensington 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  FINE  OLD  CHINESE  DISH 
IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF 
SIR  WILLIAM  BENNETT 

F  Chinese  porcelain  of  the 
Kang-he  period,  the  fa- 
mille-verte  or  ‘  green  fa¬ 
mily,’  characterized  by  the 
predominating  influence  of 
green  in  the  scheme  of  its 
decoration,  has  always  been  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  partly  on  account  of  the  interest  of 
the  subjects  frequently  depicted  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  specimens,  partly  because  of  its  general 
decorative  quality.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  larger  examples  the  purely  de¬ 
corative  value  is  weakened  and  sometimes 
virtually  rendered  of  no  account  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  overcrowding  or  fussiness  of  detail — 
the  decoration,  in  dealers’  language,  being 
too  ‘  busy  ’  for  broad  effects.  Many  of  the 
finest,  therefore,  of  the  larger  pieces  are 
better  suited  for  minute  examination  than 
for  the  production  of  striking  results  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view.  This  remark 
applies  with  special  force  to  the  large  fa- 
milie-verte  dishes,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  has  appreciated  so  rapidly  in  these 
latter  days.  The  example  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  a  singular  exception  to  this 
general  tendency  to  overcrowding  with  de¬ 
tail.  The  employment  of  large  masses  of 
the  body  colour  gives  a  decorative  quality 
of  the  highest  type,  which  is  equalled,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  by  no  large  piece 
of  famille  verte,  with  the  exception  of  the 
magnificent  tall  green  vase  in  the  Salting  col¬ 
lection.  The  dish  is  saucer-shaped,  twenty- 
two  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  is  without  flaw  ;  made  for  home 
(Chinese)  purposes  and  not  merely  designed 
for  the  European  market,  it  has  had  lavished 
upon  it  all  the  care  and  skill  which  those 
concerned  in  its  production  could  bestow. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  treatment  of  the  de- 
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tails  is  according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Chinese  art,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
central  panel  of  flowers  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  any  one  of  the  little  Dutch 
masters.  The  dish  was  acquired  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  some  years  ago,  and  passed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hands  of  its  present  owner, 
by  whom  it  is  believed  to  be  a  unique 
example  of  its  kind.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  it  seems  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce,  by  means  of  any  of  the  modern  pro¬ 
cesses  used  for  purposes  of  illustration,  the 
remarkable  variations  in  depth  and  tone 
existing  in  the  masses  of  body  colours  used 
in  so  much  old  Chinese  porcelain — a  fact 
which  robs  illustrations  of  this  beautiful 
ware  of  most  of  their  charm,  whilst  it  neces¬ 
sarily  prevents  anything  like  justice  being 
done  to  the  originals.  W.  H.  B. 


CHRIST  MOCKED  ;  BY  JEROME 
BOSCH 

[F  we  are  right  in  believing 
Ithat  this  is  an  original  work 
■by  Jerome  Bosch,  it  has  over 
and  above  its  great  artistic 
the  interest  of  rari- 
y—f^tv.  M.  Georges  Hulin,  in 
his  critical  catalogue  to  the  Bruges  exhibi¬ 
tion,  says  of  the  Christ  Carrying  the  Cross 
belonging  to  the  ‘  societe  des  amis  du 
musee  de  Gand,’  which  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  original  work  by  the  master  in  that 
exhibition:  ‘Autant  les  copies  et  imitations 
d’apres  Bosch  sont  frequentes  autant  sont 
rares  les  oeuvres  originales  de  ce  grand  in- 
novateur  et  chef  d’ecole.’  That  this  is  not 
the  independent  invention  of  an  imitator  is 
evident  from  the  masterly  design  and  com¬ 
position  and  from  the  fact  that,  although 
the  characteristic  is  pushed  to  the  verge  of 
caricature,  it  does  not  cross  the  border-line 
and  become  capricious  fantasy.  That  it  is 
an  original  work  rather  than  a  good  con¬ 
temporary  copy  we  are  inclined  to  think 
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from  the  subtlety  of  the  modelling,  as  seen 
particularly  in  the  face  of  the  Christ  and 
the  finesse  of  the  drawing  of  the  hands. 
Bosch  was  an  artist  of  so  marKed  and  pe¬ 
culiar  a  temperament  that,  like  the  elder 
Breughel,  who  in  some  ways  resembled  him, 
his  style  was  the  worst  possible  model  for 
imitation.  Like  Breughel,  consequently,  his 
reputation  has  suffered  by  the  travesties 
which  bear  his  name.  Where,  as  here,  we  get 
the  man’s  original  work,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  his  composition  is  no  less  dramatic  than 
it  is  learned  and  subtle,  while  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  characteristic  form  is  profound  and 
his  execution  at  once  brilliant  and  precise. 
We  reproduce  this  work  by  kind  permission 
of  its  present  owner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson. 

Roger  Fry. 

POLYCHROMED  SCULPTURE  IN 
THE  CHAPEL  OF  OUR  LADY  OF 
THE  BLIND,  BRUGES,  c.  1505. 

HIS  beautiful  piece  of 
polychromed  stone  sculp¬ 
ture  now  serves  as  the 
reredos  of  a  side  altar  in 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Blind  at  Bruges,  to 
which  it  was  presented  in 
1812  by  a  doctor  of  the  name  of  Fisco,  as 
is  recorded  by  the  appended  chronogram : 
a  fIsCo  MeDICo  VIrgInI  ChrIstIparae. 
It  is  not  known  where  it  was  originally  set 
up,  perhaps  in  a  chapel  of  the  old  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Donatian  demolished  by 
the  French  in  1804,  or  more  probably  in 
the  cloister  of  the  charterhouse  of  Louvain. 
It  doubtless  had  an  inscription  beneath  it 
asking  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  prelate,  Francis  Busleiden,  archbishop 
of  Besan^on,  who  is  represented  kneeling 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  on  the  right.  The 
orfrey  of  his  cope  is  adorned  with  escut¬ 
cheons  bearing  azure  a  less  or,  in  point  a 
rose  gu/es.  The  composition  of  the  group 
is  excellent,  the  figures  full  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  :  that  of  the  Magdalene  is  remarkably 
fine.  The  polychrome  is  worthy  of  the 


highest  praise  ;  the  name  of  the  painter  who  Polvchromed 
executed  it  is  made  known  to  us  by  an  in-  Sculpture  in 
scription  on  the  border  of  the  loin-cloth  of  the  Chapel  of 
our  Lord :  10  de  valle  pincxit  me  d  os  Our  Lady  of 
in  brvxelle.  Ioannes  de  Valle  is  doubtless  the  Blind, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  Hans  van  Dale,  who  Bruges, 
was  still  living  in  1  542,  when  he  joined  the  c.  1  505 
gild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp,  Francis 
Busleiden  was  the  second  son  of  Giles  Bus¬ 
leiden  and  Jane  de  Musset.  After  filling 
the  offices  of  provost  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Lambert  at  Liege  and  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Donatian  at  Bruges,  he  was 
in  1498  chosen  archbishop  of  Besan9on, 
and  was  about  to  be  named  cardinal  when 
he  died  on  September  15,  1502.  He 
founded  a  chaplaincy  at  Bruges  in  honour 
of  St.  Jerome,  to  whom  both  he  and  his 
brother  Jerome,  whose  portrait  wepublished 
in  our  third  article  on  the  Brugesexhibition, 
had  a  special  devotion. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 


THE  NEW  PANELS  IN  THE 
BRUSSELS  TOWNHALL 

’RUSSELS  still  has  its 
townhall  and  the  halls  of 
the  gilds  standing  in  its  pic¬ 
turesque  market  place  ;  but 
[the  great  works  which  have 
Jjv  changed  the  little  town  of 

1830  into  a  modern  capital 
have  not  been  accomplished  without  the 
suppression  of  sites  and  buildings  whose 
memory  deserved  to  be  perpetuated.  It  has, 
however,  been  a  tradition  with  the  muni¬ 
cipal  authorities  of  Brussels  to  instruct  a 
painter  of  talent  to  note  down  the  appear- 
anceof  thingseondemned,  alas!  to  disappear 
by  new  needs.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  town¬ 
hall,  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  burgo¬ 
master’s  room  is  decorated  with  panels  re¬ 
presenting  remarkable  views  on  the  Senne 
before  that  stream  was  vaulted  over  and 
new  roads  laid  out,  changing  into  an  under¬ 
ground  sewer  the  water  that  was  hardly 
dirtied  by  the  little  industries  of  former 
days,  To-day,  still  more  important  works 
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The  are  transforming  the  aspect  of  quite  a  large 

Burlington  portion  of  old  Brussels.  The  burgomaster, 
Magazine,  M.  de  Mot,  following  the  example  of  his 
Number  predecessors,  gave  M.  Victor  Gilsoul  an 
VII  order  to  paint  four  panels  representing  the 

chief  of  the  destroyed  sites.  These  have 
now  been  placed  in  the  vestibule  that  leads 
to  the  aldermen’s  room,  and  their  inaugu¬ 
ration  coincided  with  the  ball  given  by 
the  municipality  of  Brussels  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

The  landscapes  represented  have  been  se¬ 
lected  along  the  banks  of  the  old  canal  from 
Brussels  to  the  Ruppel,  by  which  the  barges 
used  to  communicate  with  Antwerp  and 
the  Scheldt.  The  dredging  of  the  Ruppel, 
the  widening  of  the  canal,  the  creation  of 
great  putting-in  docks,  will  allow  boats  of 
large  tonnage  to  come  as  far  as  Brussels  it¬ 
self,  and  will  consequently  bring,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  part  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Ant¬ 
werp  to  the  capital.  At  present  the  whole 
of  this  stretch  is  turned  upside  down  by  the 
works  that  are  now  in  progress.  The  old 
canal  started  at  the  commercial  dock  and 
ended  at  Willebroeck  lock.  In  the  first  of 
his  panels,  M.  Gilsoul  has  painted  the  dock. 
On  the  left,  we  see  a  portion  of  the  ware¬ 
house  about  to  be  destroyed.  The  banks,  the 
dock  itself,  are  disappearing.  The  site  actu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  the  water  will  be  filled  up  ; 
a  square  will  be  laid  out,  and  the  rest  em¬ 
ployed  as  building-ground.  The  long  avenue 
of  trees  which  we  see  at  the  back  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  cut  down,  and  with  it  will  dis¬ 
appear  the  famous  Allee  verte,  the  favourite 
and  solitary  walk  of  the  Bruxellois  of  i  830. 
M.  Gilsoul’s  picture  gives  us  a  last  view  of 
the  site  now  in  course  of  destruction.  A 
clear  and  luminous  sky  is  flecked  with  a  few 
ruddy  clouds.  The  atmosphere  is  washed 
with  rain.  In  front  of  the  houses  painted 
in  bright  colours  stands  the  tall  dark-brick 
warehouse  of  the  dock.  The  boats  add  to 
the  colour-scheme  of  the  picture  those  in¬ 
tense  motley  tints  which  are  common  to 
the  barges  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Clothes 
are  hung  out  to  dry  on  lines,  and  the  horizon 


is  lost  in  a  red  mist  that  bathes  the  tall  foli¬ 
age  of  the  trees  vanishing  in  the  distance. 

The  second  panel  represents  Trois  Fon¬ 
taines.  Here  we  no  longer  see  industrial 
activity,  but  the  spot  beloved  by  oarsmen. 
The  canal  is  shaded  by  tall  trees  ;  a  white 
yacht  is  moored  to  the  right  bank  ;  barges 
float  past  and  impose  the  warm  tone  of  their 
dark  wood-work  on  the  clear  and  shimmer¬ 
ing  water.  It  is  the  end  of  summer;  already 
the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  and  the  whole 
is  enveloped  in  that  golden  Flemish  light 
which  M.  Gilsoul’s  brush  so  often  evokes. 
Very  little  is  to  remain  of  this  peaceful  spot, 
at  which  the  calm  waters  of  the  canal  as¬ 
sume  the  appearance  of  a  pond.  The  lock 
which  we  see  in  the  background  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  destroyed  ;  the  canal  will  be  widened 
and  deepened;  on  either  side  will  be  planted 
four  rows  of  trees  intended  to  replace  the 
vanishing  shadows.  On  the  same  spot,  a 
dock  is  being  constructed  for  the  royal 
yacht  and  building-plots  reserved  for  pavi¬ 
lions  for  the  different  boating-clubs.  Cap- 
pelle-au-Bois,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  third  panel,  is  the  most  rural  of  the 
four.  In  the  background  we  see  the  old 
house  of  the  bridge-keeper,  white  and 
firmly  set  like  the  rustic  buildings  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
little  swivel-bridge  that  crosses  the  canal  is 
worked  from  within  the  house  itself.  We 
can  see  that,  in  the  picture,  the  bridge  is 
opened  ;  a  tow-boat  is  passing  through. 
The  line  of  trees  is  prolonged  across  the 
smoke  in  the  distance  to  a  warm  and  shim¬ 
mering  horizon.  The  houses  are  painted 
in  bright  colours  ;  a  cart  is  drawn  up  before 
an  inn  ;  the  bank  descends  by  a  gentle 
grassy  slope  to  the  sleepy  water,  studded 
with  reeds  and  water-lilies.  The  painting 
is  rich  in  quality  and  dazzling  in  tone ;  it 
is  the  best  of  the  four  pictures  painted  by 
M.  Gilsoul.  Of  this  site  no  vestige  will  re¬ 
main.  The  fourth  and  last  panel  repre¬ 
sents  the  lock  at  Willebroeck.  Here  the 
canal  joins  the  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  the 
Ruppel.  This  is  its  busiest  part.  Ontheleft, 
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BASSJN  DE  COMMERCE,  BRUSSELS,  NOW  BEING  DESTROYED  BY  THE  SHIP  CANAL  WORKS  ;  FROM  THE  PANEL  BY  VICTOR  GIL  SOUL 

in  the  hotel  de  ville,  Brussels 
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THE  CANAL  AT  CAPPELLE-AU-BOIS,  NOW  BEING  DESTROYED  BY  THE  SHIP  CANAL  WORKS,  FROM  THE  PANEL  BY  VICTOR  G1LSOIL 

IN  THE  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  BRUSSELS 
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we  see  a  bank  of  earth  beaten  and  trampled 
down  by  the  workmen;  on  the  right,  houses 
washed  in  pale  colours  and  factory-chimneys 
belching  black  smoke.  The  activity  is  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  line  of  barges  drawn  by  a  tug 
which  passes  the  platform  of  the  revolving 
bridge.  The  black  and  grimv  water,  the 
smoky  barges,  stand  out  against  the  blue  and 
ruddy  sky,  streaked  with  those  luminous 
vapours  which  characterize  the  Flemish 
landscape.  Here,  too,  all  the  present  struc¬ 
tures  are  disappearing  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  wider  canal  with  quays  in  stone  and 
cement.  No  one  was  better  equipped 
to  accomplish  an  order  of  this  sort  than 
M.  Gilsoul,  who  had  already  decorated  the 
royal  yacht  with  landscapes  of  the  Flemish 
coast.  He  has  perpetuated  in  his  canvases 
the  picture  of  the  typical  Brabantine  sites 
which  the  development  of  the  capital  is 
unfortunately  about  to  destroy  for  ever. 
Now  they  will  remain  in  their  oak  frames 
amid  the  sumptuous  decoration  of  the  town- 
hall,  where  they  add  a  modern  note  to  the 
legacy  of  bygone  times. 

R.  Petrucci. 


AN  ENGLISH  IVORY  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTURY 

rHE  collection  of  mediae¬ 
val  and  later  ivories  in  the 
British  museum  is  by  no 
means  an  unworthy  one, 
though  there  are  still  gaps 
of  importance  to  be  filled; 
but  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fine  series  at  South  Kensington 
we  may  claim  to  have  in  London  a  col¬ 
lection  that  cannot  be  surpassed  elsewhere. 
The  most  recent  addition  to  the  British 
museum  series,  however,  possesses  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  it  take  high  rank  even 
among  the  many  fine  pieces  that  we  already 
possess.  In  the  first  place  it  iswithout  doubt 
of  English  work,  executed  in  this  country 
before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  the 
second,  as  a  work  of  art  its  beauty  is  beyond 
question.  The  art  of  our  Saxon  forefathers 


is  by  no  means  common  in  anv  form.  Even  An  English 
during  the  pagan  period  in  the  fifth  and  Ivory  of  the 
sixth  centuries  the  Saxons  in  England  de-  Eleventh 
veloped  a  special  style  in  their  goldsmith’s  Century 
and  kindred  crafts,  and  in  technical  ability 
far  surpassed  their  continental  cousins  of  the 
later  Christian  times,  the  centuries  which 
witnessed  the  disappearance  of  the  Saxon 
monarchy  in  England.  Of  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  time  but  few  traces  of  art  work¬ 
manship  remain;  alimited  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  a  few  churches,  and  here  and  there 
a  jewel  or  a  finger-ring.  Thus  it  is  the  more 
delightful  to  chance  upon  so  characteristic 
and  so  choice  an  object  as  the  ivory  carving 
shown  in  our  illustration.  It  represents,  as 
will  be  readily  seen,  the  head  of  a  crosier 
carried  by  a  church  dignitary,  and  known 
from  its  form  as  a  tau  cross.  The  material 
is  morse  ivory,  which  is  harder  and  more  en¬ 
during  than  that  of  the  elephant,  and  for 
that  reason  is  preferred  by  the  Indian  princes 
before  the  latter  to  form  the  handles  of  dag¬ 
gers  and  swords.  The  carving  is  through¬ 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  there  are  indications 
that  gilding  has  been  applied  to  the  plain 
spaces  and  to  the  ground  generally.  The 
outline  is  of  exceptional  grace,  and  betrays 
in  every  detail  the  hand  of  a  master  of  his 
craft.  What  will  probably  excite  some  sur¬ 
prise  is  the  freedom  from  convention,  the 
advanced  style,  of  the  figure  oi  our  Lord 
trampling  on  the  powers  of  evil.  The  ease 
of  the  pose  and  the  masterly  treatment  of 
the  draperies  recall  rather  the  vigorous  and 
practised  art  of  the  quattrocento,  and  might 
well  lead  the  casual  student  to  doubt  whether 
the  date  assigned  is  not  three  centuries  too 
early.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  the  tau  crosses  to  which,  on  his¬ 
torical  or  other  grounds,  dates  can  be  affixed, 
belong  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
though  that  of  St.  Servatius  at  Maestricht 
is  held  by  some  to  be  contemporary  with  the 
saint  who  died  in  the  year  ^84.  This  pious 
belief,  however,  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
style  of  the  work.  In  any  case,  the  tau 
cross  seems  to  have  become  extinct  in  t Ik- 
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The  twelfth  century.  The  other  arguments  in 

Burlington  favour  of  the  early  date  of  our  specimen  are 
Magazine,  more  direct.  The  ornamental  foliage  which 
Number  enriches  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  style  that 
VII  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  a  comparison  with 

the  elaborate  borders  seen  in  Saxon  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two 
are  the  products  of  one  art  and  one  time. 
Several  manuscripts  of  the  kind  referred  to 
are  now  shown  in  the  Grenville  room  at 
the  British  museum,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  the  so-called  ‘  Benedictional  ot 
St.  Ethilwold,’  was  sumptuously  reproduced 
by  the  society  ofantiquariesof  London  in  the 
twenty-fourth  volume  of  Archaeologia.  This 
particular  style  of  ornament  was  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Saxon  art  of  the  hundred  years 
from  950  to  1050,  and  the  foliage  on  the 
tau  shows  so  close  a  resemblance,  that  there 
seems  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  identity. 
By  a  fortunate  chance  the  British  museum 
possesses  also  evidence  of  the  same  kind  with 
regard  to  the  figures.  An  ivory  seal  of  one 
Godwin,  the  minister,  has  been  for  some 
years  in  the  Saxon  room  there.  The  style  of 
carving  of  the  seal  itself  is  somewhat  rude 
and  primitive,  but  it  has  an  ornamental  pro¬ 
jection  at  the  top,  no  doubt  to  serve  as  a 
handle,  and  upon  this  is  carved  a  group  to 
represent  the  Trinity.  Of  this  only  two 
figures  remain,  the  dove,  which  doubtless 
represented  the  Holy  Ghost,  having  been 
broken  away.  While  the  style  of  these 
figures  is  a  trifle  more  archaic  and  stiff,  they 
resemble  those  upon  the  tau  clearly  enough 
to  show  the  affinity.  The  seal,  moreover, 
is  associated  with  one  Godwin,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  such 
a  difference  in  date  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  more  advanced  treatment  of  the 
figures  on  the  ivory  now  in  question.  The 
tau  was  found  in  the  rectory  garden  at  Al- 
cester,  where  was  a  cell  of  Evesham  abbey, 
so  that  the  relic  is  conceivably  related  to 
that  great  Saxon  foundation.  The  British 
museum  owes  the  acquisition  to  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  generous  but  anonymous 


‘  friends  of  the  British  museum’  who  have 
on  several  occasions  displayed  an  amount  of 
public  spirit  that  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage.  C.  H.  R. 


TWO  PORTRAIT-MEDALS  OF 
SUSANNA  OF  BAVARIA 
The  medals  reproduced  herewith  are  those 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  in 
our  last  issue.1  Both  were  struck  in  the 
year  1 529,  when  Su¬ 
sanna  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and 
had  already  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  a  year  to  her 
second  husband,  Otto 
Heinrich  of  Neuburg; 
her  first  husband, Casi- 
mir,  margrave  of 
Culmbach,  whom  she 
married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  in  1518,  died 
in  1527.  Mr.  Dodgson  considers  that  these 
two  portraits  of  Susanna  confirm  his  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  she  is  the  subject  of  a  portrait¬ 
drawing  by  Diirer  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  and  a  comparison 
will  support  his  view.2  Susanna,  who  was 


1.  From  a  medal  by  Peter 
Flotner. 


2.  From  a  medal  by  Hans  Daucher. 

the  daughter  of  Albert  III,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  staunch  patroness 
of  Diirer,  who  had  also  close  relations 
with  her  maternal  uncle,  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  I. 

1  The  Burlington  Magazine,  No.  VI,  p.  290. 

2  See  The  Burlington  Magazine,  No.  VI,  p.  291. 
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The  Arts  in  Early  England.  By  G.  Baldwin 
Brown,  M.A.,  Watson  Gordon  Professor 
of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
London,  John  Murray.  1903.  2  vols. 

(I,  The  Life  of  Saxon  England  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Arts  ;  II,  Ecclesiastical  Archi¬ 
tecture.) 

These  two  volumes  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme.  The  first,  or  ‘  historical  volume,’  as  the 
author  calls  it,  is  destined  to  serve  as  a  general 
introduction  ;  the  second  is  a  first  instalment  of 
the  treatment  in  detail  of  the  practice  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  arts  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

I  propose  to  take  the  volumes  in  inverse  order 
and  begin  by  a  consideration  of  the  second,  as  it 
is  a  specific  contribution  to  the  history  of  art.  Its 
substantial  portion  lies  in  Chapters  1 1 1— VI  (pp. 
70-271),  which  consist  of  an  examination  of  the 
extant  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  church  building, 
partly  in  extended  notices  of  a  few  individual 
structures,  partly  in  a  classified  review  of  minor 
or  more  fragmentary  examples.  This  portion  of 
the  book  is  based  in  the  main  on  an  evidently 
minute  and  careful  examination  by  the  author  ; 
and  the  remarks  by  which  it  is  introduced  (pp.  70— 
82)  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  scientific 
caution  with  which  the  observer  proceeded  in  his 
work.  It  is  not  easy  reading  or  matter  to  be 
rapidly  run  through  ;  but  the  illustrations,  which 
for  their  purpose  could  hardly  be  better,  greatly 
help  the  reader  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  any¬ 
one  interested  and  competently  informed  in  the 
early  history  of  this  country,  even  if  he  be  with¬ 
out  technical  architectural  acquirements,  will  fail 
to  experience  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
a  sense  of  having  to  deal  with  a  writer  who  has 
real  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion,  or  will  fail  to  find  it  of  considerable  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  understanding  of  other  aspects  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history  to  which  he  may  have  been 
more  attracted  or  with  which  he  may  be  more 
conversant.  A  very  full  index  list  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  the  names  of  all  churches 
known  to  the  author  as  preserving  remains  of 
Anglo-Saxon  building,  and  references  to  the 
passages  in  the  book  in  which  each  feature  or  de¬ 
tail  is  noticed  or  discussed,  gives  easy  mastery  of 
what  might  otherwise  be  subject  of  a  somewhat 
labyrinthine  quest.  These  chapters,  embodying 
the  results  of  minute  and  extensive  personal  ob¬ 
servation  combined  with  a  careful  consideration 


of  the  resultsof  excavations  undertaken  by  others, 
are  of  permanent  value,  and  as  a  general  review 
are  not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded.  In  Chap¬ 
ter  VII  (pp.  272-308),  entitled  ‘An  Essay  in 
Chronology  and  History,’  an  attempt  is  made, 
on  the  basis  ot  the  data  so  far  obtained,  to  classify 
the  extant  remains  with  the  result  of  establishing 
three  periods  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture,  of 
which  two,  the  first  and  the  third,  are  periods  of 
marked  productivity.  The  first  (a. d.  600-800) 
is  still  illustrated  by  some  twelve  or  thirteen  ex¬ 
amples  ;  the  third  (a.d.  950-1066)  by  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  To  the  intermediate  period 
no  example  apparently  can  be  assigned  with  any¬ 
thing  like  confidence.  For  technical  reasons  de¬ 
veloped  in  Chapter  II  (pp.  44-69)  the  author  is 
disposed  to  attribute  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  buildings  of  the  third  period  to  German 
influence.  This  is  distinctly  interesting,  for  it 
corresponds  with  the  presumptions  which  would, 
I  think,  be  raised  on  independent  grounds  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
follow  out  in  the  available  detail  of  direct  testi¬ 
mony  or  indirect  indication  the  relations  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent  during  the  tenth  century. 
But  from  this  side  the  question,  too,  would  be 
raised  whether  the  commencement  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  changes  may  not  date  some  decades  before 
950,  and  eventually  whether  Anglo-Saxon  church 
building,  both  as  regards  productivity  and  style, 
instead  of  three  periods,  does  not  fall  into  two, 
viz.,  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  with  an 
extension  into  the  ninth,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  This  is  a  matter  for  the 
expert  to  consider  ;  but  it  seems  to  deserve  his 
attention.  The  English  development  in  general 
in  the  tenth  century  is  certainly  to  a  much  greater 
extent  gradual,  consecutive,  and  unified  than 
would  be  commonly  gathered  from  the  pages  of 
our  current  historians.  H  The  attentive  reader 
will  not,  however,  have  proceeded  far  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VII,  in  which  ‘  history’  is  reached,  and  the 
subject  gets  as  it  were  into  movement,  without 
discovering  that  he  has  no  longer  a  guide  so  sure 
or  so  cautious  as  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
volume,  and  finding  that  he  must  look  out  for 
himself  if  he  would  avoid  dubious  or  erroneous 
conclusions  even  in  matters  ot  primary  import 
for  the  subject.  1  explain  a  case.  At  page  273 
is  given  a  list  of  churches  assigned  to  the  first 
period  (a.d.  600-800),  to  which  is  to  be  added 
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St.  Peter-on-the-Wall  in  Essex  (p.  289,  note  1, 
and  see  pp.  1 1 6-7,  where,  by  the  way,  for  ‘a  mis¬ 
sion  station’  read ‘  a  monastic  foundation’),  making 
thirteen  in  all.  The  author  then  observes  that 
‘  the  criterion  of  type  of  plan  as  distinct  from 
that  of  proportions  is  of  more  value  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  relative  chronology  ’  (p.  279)  ;  that  ‘  the 
rectangular  presbytery  is  no  criterion  of  date  or 
period,’  and  that  ‘  the  same  may  be  said  about 
the  apsidal  presbytery.  No  chronological  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  apse.  The  ten  examples  enumerated 
in  a  note,  p.  1 1 8  .  .  .  are  of  various  dates’ 
(p.  280).  Of  the  ten  apsidal  churches  mentioned 
in  this  note,  six  (as  will  appear  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing  reader)  belong  to  the  first  period,  one  is  per¬ 
haps  assigned  to  the  second,  two  to  the  third, 
and  one  (Lindisfarne)  is  mentioned  in  this  place 
only,  and  without  any  indication  of  possible 
date.  But  it  is  evident  that  as  a  basis  for  an 
inference  whether  the  apse  is  or  is  not  character¬ 
istic  of  any  particular  period,  and  how  far  it  may 
or  may  not  involve  any  ‘  chronological  principle,’ 
the  note  referred  to  is  of  no  use.  What  it  is 
necessary  to  know  for  that  purpose  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  churches  with  the  apsidal  to  those  with  the 
square  end  in  each  of  the  periods  to  be  compared. 
On  examination  it  will  be  found  that  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  churches  of  the  first  period  eight  have  apsi¬ 
dal  presbyteries  ;  one,  Escomb,  co.  Durham,  has 
a  square  end  ;  in  regard  to  two  others  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  maintain  that  Wilfrid’s 
churches  of  Hexham  and  Ripon  (to  say  nothing 
of  his  first  piece  of  building  work,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Paulinus’s  church  at  York)  were  square- 
ended  ;  of  two,  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth,  let  it 
be  said  non  liquet.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
130  churches  assigned  to  the  third  period  (950— 
1066)  two  only  show  the  apse.  The  result,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing,  is  only  what  to  the  mere 
historian  would  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with 
antecedent  probability.  And  yet  in  face  of  the 
facts,  and  without  any  explanation,  the  author 
sums  up  the  subject,  and  that  incidentally,  as 
follows  :  ‘The  plans  of  the  earliest  Saxon  churches 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  partly  apsidal,  partly 
square-ended,  the  latter  probably  preponderating’ 
(p.  296).  It  does  not  appear  how  such  methods 
can  help  the  reader  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  history  of  church  building  in  Saxon  times,  or 
indeed  do  anything  else  but  effectually  obscure 
the  subject,  The  last  chapter  (VIII)  of  the 
volume  (pp.  309-330)  is  devoted  to  ‘a  critical 
estimate  of  pre-Conquest  buildings  from  the  point 


of  view  of  the  general  history  of  the  architectural 
art,’  for  which  purpose  ‘  account  must  be  taken 
of  buildings  that  have  perished  ’  and  are  now 
‘  known  only  from  literary  sources.’  Inadequate 
treatment  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  already  ob¬ 
vious  in  earlier  portions  of  the  volume.  I  take 
as  an  example  Bede’s  account  of  St.  Augustine’s, 
Canterbury,  Hist.  II,  3,  5  ;  and  the  rather  inas¬ 
much  as  the  author  is  disposed  to  view  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  lateral  chapels  in  early  Saxon  buildings 
as  the  original  from  which  transepts  in  later 
mediaeval  architecture  generally  derive  (II,  316, 
227,  etc.).  St.  Augustine’s  is  dealt  with  :  I,  1 66— 
167,  II,  130-13 1,  282  cf.  note  1  ;  but  from  no 
passage  in  the  book  can  any  notion  be  gathered 
of  the  import  of  Bede’s  account,  which,  when  II 
3  and  5  are  combined,  is  so  pregnant  with  in¬ 
formation,  suggestion,  and  detail  :  two  chapels, 
one  designed  for  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of 
Kent,  the  other  of  the  archbishops,  within  the 
ambit  of  the  building  {intra  ecclesiam ,  not  foras 
or  juxta )  yet  not  a  part  of  the  church  itself, 
so  that  the  tombs  were  not  in  ipsa  ecclesia ; 
the  burial-place  for  the  archbishops  is  ‘  the 
northern,’  and  therefore  a  lateral,  chapel,  and 
even  its  size  can  be  conjectured;  that  for  the 
kings  by  inference  is  a  corresponding  southern 
chapel.  Here  the  remains  of  St.  Pancras  and 
St.  Martin’s,  Canterbury,  mentioned  p.  227 
and  passim ,  would  be  useful  for  analogy.  The 
example  of  St.  Augustine’s  has  an  advantage  in 
our  precise  knowledge  of  its  date  and  origin  ;  it 
illustrates  moreover  the  combined  traditional  ac¬ 
count  and  actual  condition  (side  chapels  ‘  not  in 
bond  ’  with  main  building  and  of  ‘  slightly  pos¬ 
terior  ’  date,  II,  124)  of  St.  Pancras,  which  seems 
to  be  usually  treated  by  the  author  as  the  starting 
point  or  stock  example  for  transeptal  develop¬ 
ment.  Explanations  how  the  ‘orthodox’  form 
of  a  ‘  sepulchral  church  ’  (which  the  royal  burial- 
place  built  by  Ethelbert  was  not)  is  cruciform, 
how  its  dedication  is  commonly  Peter  and  Paul, 
how  Ethelbert’s  burial-place  could  not  have  been 
‘  an  aisle  ’  because  aisles  are  not  dedicated  to  saints, 
and  other  such  rather  loose-lying  information  not 
much  to  the  point,  might  well  have  been  spared 
in  favour  of  what  is  not  to  be  found,  viz.,  a  plain, 
close,  and  clear  discussion  of  Bede’s  texts  and  of 
the  information  that  can  be  derived  from  them, 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  which  I  have  pointed 
at.  Chapter  VIII  confirms  the  impression 
already  gained  of  a  failure  properly  to  grasp  and 
utilize  documentary  evidence.  It  resumes  itself 
in  the  main  into  a  consideration  of  the  work  of 
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Wilfrid,  to  whom  is  assigned  with  a  certain  com¬ 
placency,  if  not  a  sense  of  ‘  national  pride,’  a 
prominent  if  not  a  decisive  share  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  west. 
The  grounds  of  this  claim  are  not  perhaps  for¬ 
mulated  with  quite  the  precision  or  clearness  that 
might  be  desirable  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  two 
innovations  exemplified  in  his  buildings  at  Hex¬ 
ham  :  (i)  That  he  flanked  and  buttressed  his 
basilica  with  a  series  of  lateral  chapels  or  ‘  por- 
ticus,’  (2)  that  he  erected  on  the  same  site  and 
in  close  contiguity  both  a  basilican  church  and 
one  of  a  central  type.  On  the  validity  of  the 
claim  thus  preferred  on  behalf  of  the  English 
church-builder  of  the  seventh  century  for  ‘bold¬ 
ness  and  novelty  in  architectural  design,’  the 
layman  would  probably  consider  it  well  first  to 
hear  what  continental  experts  might  have  to  say 
on  the  subject.  There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt 
that  Wilfrid’s  work  at  Hexham  was  the  crowning 
architectural  achievement  not  merely  of  the  earlier 
period  but  of  the  entire  Saxon  times.  A  writer 
of  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  who  saw  it 
standing  in  all  its  glory,  who  knew  jarrow  and 
Wearmouth  and  the  newly-erected  church  of 
York,  says  that  it  stood  without  rival,  whether 
for  size  or  for  beauty,  among  them  all.  Yet  at 
the  same  date  Alcuin,  who  (as  the  author  justly 
remarks)  ‘  was  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
that  Carolingian  architecture  had  achieved  in  the 
Frankish  domains,’  and  whose  ‘praise  of  the 
church  (just  built  at  York)  is  therefore  of  value,’ 
grows  almost  dithyrambic  over  the  extreme 
beauty  of  (not  the  church  but)  the  monastery 
buildings  of  Jarrow  and  Wearmouth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  welcome  in  such  a  book  as  this,  or 
more  appropriate,  than  a  thorough  and  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Wilfrid’s  work.  If  needed,  space  could 
easily  have  been  gained  by  the  omission  of  Chap¬ 
ter  I  on  the  Silchcster  Early  Christian  basilica  and 
the  early  Irish  ecclesiastical  erections.  But  the 
author  does  not  evidence  that  he  is  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  literary  sources,  whilst  he  fails  to  see 
all  the  help  that  can  be  derived  even  from  the  two 
writers  whom  he  quotes,  viz.,  Eddius,  Wilfrid’s 
intimate  friend  and  biographer,  and  Richard  of 
Hexham  in  the  twelfth  century.  From  both  de¬ 
tails  could  have  been  learnt  (and  from  Richard 
almost  on  the  same  page)  which  at  least  at  first 
sight  appear  not  without  significance  :  that  Wilfrid 
must  have  been  struck  on  his  very  first  visit  to 
Rome  by  one  case  of  contiguity,  almost  of  com¬ 
bination,  of  basilican  church  and  centralbau , 
St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Andrew’s  :  that  he  continually 


requented  the  latter,  and  had  lasting  reason  to 
remember  it,  as  he  was  there  freed  from  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  of  speaking,  a  cure  which  he  at¬ 
tributed  to  St.  Andrew,  whose  intercession  he 
had  invoked.  The  dedication  to  St.  Andrew  of 
his  basilica  at  Hexham  shows  how  deep  an  im¬ 
pression  the  incident  had  made  on  his  mind  ; 
and  if  Wilfrid  built  at  Hexham  a  basilican  church 
and  a  centralbau  on  the  same  site,  as  indeed  he  did, 
there  would  appear  to  be  prima  facie  probability 
that  he  did  so  under  the  influenced' an  example  he 
so  well  remembered.  The  Roman  St.  Andrew’s 
(originally  designed  for  a  ‘sepulchral  church  ’  it 
would  seem),  though  it  showed  radiating  chapels, 
was  not  a  ‘  Greek  cross,’  but  neither  is  that  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  the  essence  of  the  innovation  nor 
perhaps  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  texts  as  to 
Wilfrid’s  rotunda,  There  may  be  peremptory 
reasons  for  dismissing  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  and  seeking  precedents  for  Wilfrid’s 
combination  in  other  quarters  ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  subject  for  surprise  that  in  a  book  like 
this  there  is  not  even  an  allusion  to  a  point  which 
seems  naturally  suggested  by  the  very  sources 
quoted.  It  is  of  course  proper  to  be  alive  to 
the  existence  of  possible  precedents  for  Saxon 
builders,  and  possible  sources  of  their  inspiration, 
in  North  Africa  or  Ravenna,  or  the  lands  where 
the  ‘  Greek  cross  ’  is  a  native  product,  or  at 
Milan,  or  in  Gaul ;  but  the  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon  folk,  clergy  and  laity,  being  what  they  were, 
it  seems  a  dictate  of  plain  good  sense  to  look  for 
such  precedents,  such  sources  of  inspiration,  first 
of  all,  in  or  about  Rome  itself,  and  have  eyes 
open  and  attention  alert  for  hints  from  that 
quarter.  H  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
notice  at  length  the  first  or  ‘historical’  volume. 
The  idea  underlying  it  is  sound  ;  for  after  all  the 
art  is  the  outcome  of  the  life  ;  but  then  it  must 
be  the  life  of  the  times  and  people  rightly  appre¬ 
hended.  This  volume  evinces  much  discursive¬ 
ness  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  excessive  variety  of 
interests,  a  fondness  for  taking  views  of  many 
large  subjects,  home  and  foreign,  at  wide  range, 
and  for  emphasizing  the  continuity,  the  unity,  of 
past  and  present.  A  very  slight  indication  in  the 
past  is  apt  to  suggest  a  very  large  and  concrete 
analogy  in  the  present.  A  notice,  tor  instance, 
by  Gregory  of  Tours  that  the  wife  of  a  Gaul¬ 
ish  bishop  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  superintended  the  ornamentation  of  a  church 
she  had  founded  suggests  the  observation  that 
‘in  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  clergy,  what¬ 
ever  their  grade,  lived  much  as  the  modern  l’ro- 
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testant  bishop  and  canon  and  parish  clergyman 
live  at  present.  Bishops  could  marry,  and  their 
consorts  took  their  share  in  diocesan  work  ’  (I, 
127).  The  volume  is  written  generally  in  a  free, 
easy,  and  pleasant  style,  though  evincing  not  un- 
frequently  familiarity  of  tone  rather  than  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  ;  sometimes  it  verges  on  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  there  is  new  and  again  a  tendency 
to  idealize,  which  finds,  for  instance,  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  century  a  ‘paradisaical  condi¬ 
tion  of  rural  Christianity  ’  for  England.  The  foot 
ot  the  pages  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of 
learned  reference,  among  which  is  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  quite  recent  books.  It  is  true  that  it  is  good  to 
have  read  ‘  Hauck  ’  or  ‘  Imbart  de  la  Tour,’  but  it 
is  better  still  to  have  learnt  from  such  writers  the 
lesson  of  circumspection  and  thoroughness  in 
historical  work,  and  what  I  may  call  a  just 
measure  of  force.  The  first  chapter  is  written  in 
an  attractive  way  ;  the  account  of  the  old  Kentish 
cottage,  especially,  is  interesting.  Chapters  II 
and  III  may  be  a  solid  contribution  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  (on  which  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak) 
of  roads  and  means  of  communication,  etc.,  in 
Saxon  England.  But  the  rest  of  the  volume 
strikes  me  as  generally  lacking  in  the  requisite 
background  of  knowledge.  Even  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  matters  directly  bearing  on  the  proper 
subject  of  the  book,  viz.,  building  in  Saxon 
times,  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  relative 
documents  shows  itself  curiously  scrappy  or 
capricious.  If  one  word  may  better  qualify 
than  another  the  greater  part  of  this  first  volume 
(and,  indeed,  some  parts  of  the  second)  it  would 
be,  I  should  say,  immaturity. 

Edmund  Bishop. 

Nineteenth  Century  Art.  By  D.  S.  MacColl, 
Glasgow,  James  Macletrose  and  Sons,  1902. 
Mr.  Mac  Coil’s  extremely  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
suffers  from  two  obvious  drawbacks,  the  one 
that  the  illustrations  have  little  connexion  with 
the  text,  being  merely  reproductions  of  the 
pictures  that  happened  to  come  together  in  the 
Glasgow  loan  collection  of  1901,  and  the  other 
that  the  text  itself  is  written  partly  for  the  general 
cultivated  public  and  partly  for  painters.  The 
first  defect  will  be  remedied,  let  us  hope,  in 
another  edition,  for  this  series  of  brilliant  critical 
studies  deserves  a  better  presentation  than  an 
unwieldy  volume  crammed  with  reproductions 
of  second-rate  pictures.  But  the  second  defect 
goes  deeper,  it  pervades  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
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work.  Mr.  MacColl,  a  man  of  liberal  culture, 
is  also  a  painter.  He  has  evidently  never  asked 
himself  the  searching  question,  what  sort  of 
an  audience  he  is  writing  for.  Sometimes  he 
writes  for  those  whose  interest  lies  in  ideas,  or 
in  the  intellectual  or  illustrative  sides  of  art,  but 
very  frequently  what  he  has  to  say  can  have  no 
interest  save  for  the  craftsman.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  both  sets  of  readers  are  considerably 
annoyed  and  distracted  by  running  up  against  a 
kind  of  detail  that  has  little  or  no  interest  to 
them.  The  man  of  culture  feels  as  a  diner-out 
might  feel  at  being  given  the  cook-book  along 
with  the  menu  ;  and  the  painter,  whose  interest, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  and  must  be  in  technique  and 
experiment,  feels  like  a  cook  about  to  prepare  a 
maigre  dinner  with  Izaak  Walton  in  his  hand  ! 
^jlt  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  from  both 
points  of  view  Mr.  MacColl  is  so  charming  a 
writer  that  he  not  only  succeeds  in  making  mere 
paint — ‘  loops  of  fluid  pigment,’  and  the  rest — 
appear  almost  significant  to  the  amateur,  but 
doubtless  wins  the  heart  of  the  man  of  paint  to 
feel  that  art  may  legitimately  mean  something 
even  to  the  person  who  does  not  understand 
mediums  and  glazes.  Nevertheless  the  battle¬ 
dore  and  shuttle-cock  play  of  interests  ends  by 
leaving  a  sense  of  jolting  transitions,  of  lack  of 
unity,  of  incompleteness.  The  reader  beginning 
to  enjoy  some  profound  or  subtle  analysis,  or  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  some  large  aesthetic  law,  is 
suddenly  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  against  palette, 
and  half  tones,  and  high  lights.  For  instance,  in 
the  admirable  discussion  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  art, 
the  author  restates  freshly  the  profound  but  often 
forgotten  platitude  that  ‘  Beauty  is  a  stranger, 
more  difficult  and  precious  thing  mixed  with 
meaning  ;  meaning  more  poignant,  captivating 
or  overwhelming  winged  with  beauty’ ;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  Mr.  Whistler’s  paint  is  some¬ 
times  ‘so  liquid  that  the  canvas  itself  must  have 
been  held  horizontal.’  Or  again,  in  his  section 
on  Goya,  the  same  paragraph  speaks  of  his  con¬ 
trol  of  effects  of  vast  space  which  give  ‘  a  loneli¬ 
ness  and  intensity  to  his  subject  as  if  it  were 
the  only  thing  in  the  world,’  and  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  his  favourite  surface  was  a  red  primed 
canvas,  on  which  he  dashed  down  a  ‘  composition 
in  charcoal  or  made  it  out  in  printers’  ink.’ 
IT  This  constant  shitting  ot  the  focus  of  interest, 
which  Mr.  MacColl  knows  very  well  how  to 
criticize  if  a  painter  or  a  poet  does  it,  prevents 
the  book  from  being  a  really  great  work.  Yet 
it  is  so  good  that  we  gain  the  impression  that  if 


the  writer  would  only  keep  to  one  point  of  view 
he  could  write  criticisms  that  would  really  count 
as  a  gift  to  the  world’s  thought.  We  must  leave 
it  to  his  painter  critics  to  say  whether,  if  he  were 
faithful  to  the  producer’s  interests,  he  could  be 
as  helpful  and  enlightening  and  significant  as  we 
are  sure  he  could  be  if  he  adhered  consistently 
to  the  standards  of  the  appreciator.  For  the  latter 
sort  of  exposition  it  is  clear  that  he  is  endowed 
as  few  other  living  writers,  H  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  one 
which  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  reviewer 
who  desires  to  set  forth  in  brief  the  scope  of  the 
work.  We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  some 
of  themost  interesting  points.  The  author  begins 
with  a  general  discussion  of  the  ‘  Vision  of  the 
Century,’  whose  most  marked  difference  from 
the  past  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  ‘  Nature  was 
added  to  man  in  a  new  proportion,’  painters 
accepting  at  last  ‘  the  full  contents  of  vision  as 
material,’  ‘all  that  is  given  in  the  coloured 
camera — reflection  of  the  real  world.’  This 
might  seem  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  the 
painter’s  eye  has  ceased  to  be  selective  ;  but 
Mr.  MacColl  is  always  pointing  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  cries  of  ‘  Realism,’  and  ‘  Truth  to  Im¬ 
pression,’  and  ‘  Fact  of  Vision  ’  that  animated 
the  art-battles  of  the  last  century,  no  painter 
can  possibly  escape  the  bias  of  the  ‘  interested  or 
excited  vision’  that  ‘affects  the  forms  and  colours 
of  the  camera-image,  so  that  it  differs  from  a 
photograph  and  becomes  a  picture.’  The  general 
scheme  of  the  book,  so  far  as  it  has  one,  lies  in 
tracing  these  latest  visions  of  the  world,  com¬ 
paring  them  with  what  artists  in  other  ages  have 
set  down,  and  noting  how  far  they  are  suitable 
or  unsuitable  to  the  inevitable  limits  of  repre¬ 
sentative  art.  Just  here  we  find  that  Mr.  MacColl 
confines  himself  too  closely  to  the  ‘limits  of 
canvas  and  pigments,’  for  surely  the  limits  of 
painting  as  an  art  may  also  be  stated  from  the  un- 
tcchnical  point  of  view  of  the  appreciator  as  well 
as  from  that  of  the  creator.  His  final  conclusion 
is  that  ‘the  new  painting  of  sunlight  is  a  con¬ 
vention  like  the  old.’  II  A  good  deal  of  minute 
discussion  of  the  ways  of  representing  light  and 
shadow  follows  the  setting  forth  of  the  general 
scheme,  and  then  an  important  but  too  brief 
psychological  discussion  of  the  part  played  by 
attention  in  the  painter’s  world  of  vision,  guiding 
the  eye,  with  its  delicate  arrangement  of  muscles, 
so  that,  ‘constantly  tightening  and  relaxing,  as 
the  process  of  determining  and  composing  the 
picture  goes  on  it  treats  different  parts  with 


infinite  gradation,  not  mechanical  but  significant.’ 
fin  the  second  chapter  Mr.  MacColl,  whose 
defect  as  an  expounder  is  that  he  has  too  many 
points  ot  view  to  make  a  profound  impression 
with  any  one,  characterizes  the  three  typical 
attitudes  of  man  towards  life  as  the  Olympian, 
the  Titanic  and  the  mystic,  and  sketches  what 
we  wish  the  rest  of  his  book  had  kept  more  clearly 
before  us,  the  relation  of  the  varying  phases  of 
the  last  century  art  to  these  three  emotional 
attitudes.  The  Olympian,  except  in  David  and 
Ingres,  found  little  expression  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  while  the  Titanic,  whose  aim  was 
‘  to  add  to  the  still-life  element  in  form  an  equi¬ 
valent  of  movement,  energy,  feeling,  extreme 
character,  vehement  and  rebellious  passion,’  at¬ 
tracted  the  sympathy  of  the  long  line  of  succession 
from  Goya,  Gericault,  Delacroix  and  Daumier 
down  to  Rodin  and  Millet,  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
tinged  with  the  mystic  spirit  of  humility  and 
resignation.  The  thread  is  lost  as  the  book  pro¬ 
ceeds,  but  from  Mr.  MacColl’s  thoughtful  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  modern  love  of  landscape  as  a  sort 
of  ‘  baffled  mysticism,’  and  its  characteristic 
expression  in  painting  as  of  ‘a  wistful  brooding 
reverie,  not  certain  of  any  divine  vision,  seeking 
an  escape  for  thought,’  and  his  illuminating  sen¬ 
tences  in  this  connexion  on  Maeterlinck  and 
modern  music,  we  may  take  it  that  most  of  the 
landscape  painters  are,  in  his  scheme,  allied  to  the 
‘  beatific  vision  ’  of  the  mystic.  Hit  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  all  the  interesting  critical  sketches 
brought  together  in  this  book.  Among  the  best 
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are  the  Delacroix,  whose  form  of  ‘  Impressionism  ’ 
Mr.  MacColl  describes  as  a  ‘constant  pre-occupa¬ 
tion  with  the  attempt  to  give  the  truth  of  excited 
vision,  and  to  preserve  in  the  finished  picture  the 
seizing  intensity,  the  bare  poignant  language  of 
the  sketch  ’ ;  and  the  Daumier,  an  artist  who  was 
haunted  not  only  by  the  ‘  accusing  line  of  satire,’ 
but  by  ‘  the  terrified,  complaining,  or  astonished 
look  of  humanity  under  heaven  —  the  vague, 
weighty  sense  ot  incongruity.’  Equally  good  is 
his  sketch  of  Turner,  whom  he  compares  to 
Rembrandt,  Turner  painting  mountain  and  sea 
as  Rembrandt  painted  humanity,  ‘  with  the  same 
sculpturesque  solidity  of  anatomy  firmly  grasped, 
the  same  wary,  infinitely  flexible  hand  for  form, 
so  that  the  eye  is  surprised  and  satisfied  by  every 
touch.’  ‘The  art  of  tragic  light’  is  a  happy 
phrase  to  express  some  ot  the  best  effects  ot 
Turner’s  later  work.  Constable  is  treated  with 
great  sympathy,  and  Corot,  with  his ‘unwaver¬ 
ing  consistency  to  one  mood,’  who  ‘  went  out 
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each  morning  happy  to  the  marriage  of  his  picture- 
mind  with  la  belle  nature  (‘  je  vais  saluer  la  belle  ’), 
is  compared  to  the  scrupulous  Rousseau,  who 
‘  went,  the  anxious,  unhappy  lover,  with  no 
picture-terms  to  offer,  only  a  hopeless,  all-accept¬ 
ing  passion.’  The  sketch  of  Millet  also  is  well 
done,  and  the  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  in  whose 
art  ‘  the  gods  and  heroes  survive,  not  in  the 
pride  of  life,  but  wistful,  painted  as  if  remem¬ 
bered  only.’  f  Other  excellent  short  studies  are 
the  Etty,  whose  ‘admiration  of  voluptuous  form 
was  always  at  war  with  a  prim,  copy-book  mind  ’ ; 
and  the  too  much  forgotten  Alfred  Stevens,  a 
laggard  of  ‘  the  Renaissance,  recalling  by  the  spirit 
and  range  of  his  powers  those  princes  of  the  arts 
who  came  thick  in  sixteenth-century  Italy.’  If 
his  treatment  of  Watts  is  inadequate,  it  is  because 
he  has  dealt  with  him  at  length  elsewhere,  but 
his  Burne-Jones  is  excellent,  and  his  judgement 
of  Millais,  ‘  the  complaisant  recorder  of  English 
character  in  its  own  terms,’  is  fair  although  severe. 
Rossetti,  whose  masterpiece,  Lady  Lilith,  is, 
by  an  unusual  stroke  of  luck,  reproduced  in  the 
volume,  is  discussed  with  genuine  appreciation. 
‘  Others  figure  life  as  a  spectacle,  a  game,  a  fight, 
a  plot ;  he  figured  it  as  initiation  and  mystery. 
But  the  worship,  sacrifice,  renunciation,  sacra¬ 
ment,  salvation,  figured  as  acts  in  the  love,  not 
of  God,  but  of  a  woman.’  At  the  opposite  pole 
stands  Courbet,  to  whom  ‘  painting  was  a  natural 
function,  like  eating  or  drinking,  a  sensual  taking 
possession  of  things  by  the  eye,’  and  who,  in 
depicting  a  wave,  was  content  ‘  to  accept  the 
wave’s  idea  of  what  is  the  right  colour  for  waves,’ 
and  he,  too,  receives  a  discriminating  treatment. 
The  study  on  Manet  is  a  trifle  too  painterish  for 
general  interest,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  happily  descriptive  phrases.  ‘  Manet’s 
mind  is  that  joyful  heedless  mind  of  summer, 
beneath  or  above  thought,  the  intense  sensation 
of  life  with  its  lights  and  colours,  coming  and 
going  in  the  head.  Criticize  his  subjects  as  insig¬ 
nificant  and  his  views  as  superficial,  and  you  have 
said  nothing  to  those  who  adore  the  radiant  sur¬ 
face  of  the  world  and  behold  it  in  a  glory.’ 
f  Mr.  Whistler,  of  course,  receives  a  careful 
study,  but  the  Degas  sketch  is  rather  too  slight 
for  such  a  great  master  of  form  in  movement. 
The  Rodin,  on  the  other  hand,  strikes  us  as  far 
too  enthusiastic  for  an  artist  whose  work  is  stained 
by  essential  vulgarity  and  the  snatching  at  striking 
but  transitory  effects.  IT  One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  book  is  the  far  too  short  introductory 
essay  to  Chapter  V  on  ‘Landscape  in  Art.’  The 
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comparison  of  its  different  ‘  planes  ’  to  the  focus 
of  attention  in  literature  is  very  suggestive. 
Mr.  MacColl’s  essay  on  ‘  Impressionism,’  and 
upon  Manet,  its  most  famous  exponent,  who 
‘treated  water,  land,  and  buildings  as  so  much 
scaffolding  for  his  effect,  seeing  the  world  as  the 
subject  of  light,  the  mirror  of  events  in  the  sky,’ 
is  well  worth  attention.  But  by  the  time  we 
have  come  to  the  note  on  the  ‘  Spectral  Palette 
and  Optical  Mixture  ’  which  ends  the  book,  we 
feel  that  the  intellectual  thread  has  been  snapped. 
The  brilliant  flashes  that  gave  promise  of  reveal¬ 
ing  a  path  through  the  thick  wood  of  fortuitous 
contemporaneity  have  never  become  a  steady 
light,  and  we  are  left  with  a  sense  that  the  writer 
is  himself  too  much  ‘  in  it,’  too  keenly  interested 
in  the  mere  craft  to  make  that  detached  synthesis 
of  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  content  of  the  art 
he  writes  about  which  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
permanently  interest  and  instruct  the  intelligent 
amateur  in  reading  a  work  of  criticism. 

M.  L. 

A  Glance  at  the  Grimani  Breviary  pre¬ 
served  in  St.  Mark’s  library,  Venice. 

8  pp.,  and  no  phototypes.  5!  by  4J  in. 

Venice,  1903.  20s. 

In  1862  the  Venetian  firm  of  A.  Perini  and  Co. 
published  a  volume  of  photographs,  9^  by  7  in., 
of  the  miniatures  and  illuminations  in  this  bre¬ 
viary,  with  a  text  of  300  pages  by  M.  F.  Zanotto, 
containing  an  historical  notice  of  the  volume 
and  careful  descriptions  of  each  miniature.  Very 
little  was  then  known  about  the  Netherlandish 
painters  and  miniaturists  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  authorship  of  the  miniatures  in 
the  breviary  was  assigned  as  fancy  suggested  to 
masters  who  could  not  possibly  have  had  any 
hand  in  their  execution.  Since  then  much  has 
been  written  about  these  miniatures  in  Germany, 
Belgium  and  England,  but  none  of  these  articles, 
save  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  Harzen,  seems  to  be 
known  to  the  author  of  the  notice  prefixed  to 
this  volume,  which  gravely  relates  the  apocryphal 
history,  and  repeats  the  impossible  attributions 
contained  in  M.  Zanotto’s  notice.  Antony,  the 
Sicilian,  who  sold  the  breviary  to  Cardinal  Gri¬ 
mani,  was  a  dealer  whom  the  author  ought  not 
to  have  confounded  with  the  painter  Antonello 
of  Messina.  The  breviary,  so  far  from  having 
been  completed  in  1489,  was  not  even  com¬ 
menced  until  the  sixteenth  century  ;  was  not 
executed  by  order  of  Sixtus  IV,  but  for  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  who  was 


affiliated  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
was  a  resident  in  the  diocese  of  Venice.  Were 
it  not  for  the  prefatory  notice,  this  volume  would 
be  a  real  boon  to  students  unable  to  acquire  the 
expensive  series  issued  in  1862.  As  it  is,  we 
fear  it  will  mislead  many. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 


Chinese  Porcelain.  By  W.  G.  Gulland. 

With  Notes  by  T.  J.  Larkin.  Volume  II. 

Chapman  &  Hall. 

The  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Chinese 
porcelain  is  by  degrees  assuming  goodly  pro¬ 
portions.  The  latest  addition  is  Mr.  Gulland’s 
new  volume,  which  should  prove  welcome  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  Al¬ 
though  designated  a  second  volume,  it  is  not, 
excepting  the  numbering  of  the  illustrations  and 
pages,  a  mere  continuation  of  its  predecessor, 
but  may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
treatise  covering  the  same  ground,  with  an 
occasional  reference  to  the  first  volume.  The 
book,  in  truth,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
separate  work,  having  its  origin  in  the  experiences 
gained  during  the  compilation  of  the  first  volume. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  result  should  more  than 
recompense  the  author  for  the  large  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  which  must  have  been  involved 
in  completing  the  original  volume,  for  it  may  at 
once  be  said  that  the  new  work  is  in  all  respects 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  other,  and,  apart  from 
the  whole  coloured  variety,  the  account  of 
which  is  rather  meagre,  gives  within  a  reason¬ 
able  space  and  at  a  moderate  cost  the  most 
useful  account  of  Chinese  porcelain  which 
has  been  obtainable  up  to  the  present  time. 
^Commencing  with  the  period  of  Hung-che 
(1488-1 506)  and  ending  with  that  of  Kwang- 
shiu  (1875  onwards),  the  various  epochs  are  dealt 
with  in  chronological  order.  The  information 
throughout  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  accurate, 
and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  each  period 
has  been  fairly  allotted  with  a  due  regard  to  pro¬ 
portion.  The  description  of  the  various  types 
of  ware  with  their  decorations  is  clearly  and  in¬ 
telligently  given,  whilst  the  allocation  to  their 
several  periods  of  the  numerous  specimens  re¬ 
ferred  to  seems  to  have  been  wisely  done.  The 
historical  notes  are  sufficient  without  being 
tedious,  and  the  quotations  from  recognized 
authorities  have  been  selected  with  judgement, 
if  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  41  1 
plates  in  black  and  white  arranged  chronologically; 
the  first  representing  the  historic  trenchard  bowls 


(circa  1500),  the  last  a  piece  of  modern  famille-  Chinese 
verte.  Although  the  illustrations  cannot  lay  any  Porcelain 
claim  to  artistic  merit,  they  serve  adequately  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  intended,  viz.,  to  give 
a  thoroughly  representative  series,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  service,  and  which  is  rendered 
all  the  more  valuable  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  wisely  refrained  from  devoting  too  many 
illustrations  to  the  delineation  of  rare  specimens 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  common  and  repre¬ 
sentative  examples,  by  the  study  of  which,  in  the 
first  place,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Chinese 
porcelain  can  only  be  acquired.  *]It  is  no  small 
tribute  to  Mr.  Gulland’s  judgement  that  he  has 
resisted  the  temptation  to  disfigure  his  pages  with 
inferior  coloured  plates,  such  as  are  met  with  in 
some  of  the  more  pretentious  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  largely  increase  the  cost  of  production 
and  are  at  the  same  time  worse  than  valueless  for 
any  practical  purpose.  Mr.  Larkin’s  footnotes 
scattered  throughout  the  volume  are  brief,  to 
the  point  and  helpful,  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Mr.  Gulland’s  two  volumes  together  contain  an 
amount  of  information  about  Chinese  porcelain 
which  has  never  before  been  put  together  in  a 
convenient  form.  Taken  separately,  whilst  the 
first  volume  may  be  considered  essentially  a 
hand-book  for  the  commencing  collector,  the 
present  work,  in  addition  to  providing  a  reliable 
book  of  reference,  should,  it  carefully  studied, 
go  far  in  the  making  of  the  connoisseur  of  the 
absorbing  branch  of  the  collector’s  art  with  which 
it  is  concerned. 

William  H.  Bennett. 

PERIODICALS 

Repertorium  fur  Kunst  Wissenschaft. — 

Petrarca  un d die  Eildende  Kunst. — A  review  by  the 
prince  of  Essling  of  Muntz’s  book  on  Petrarch. 

Das  Siabbuchcn  auf  den  'Parstellungen  des  Sposa- 
lizio.  Ey  Dt.  E.  von  Moeller. — The  question  is 
of  the  origin  of  the  pictorial  motive  of  the 
breaking  of  their  barren  staves  by  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  suitors  at  the  betrothal  of  the  Virgin.  The 
author  shows  that  this  has  not  been  traced  to 
early  Christian  tradition  and  that  it  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  art  in  Giotto’s  Arena  frescoes, 
from  which  point  on  it  becomes  constant  in 
Italian  art.  R.  E.  F. 

Ueber  die  Proportionsgesetze ,  etc.  ’Ey  Constantin 
fVinterberg. — The  fourth  part  of  the  author’s 
detailed  analysis  of  Dflrer’s  types  of  proj>ortiou. 
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^{Meister  Berthold  von  Nurnberg ,  ein  died  der 
Familie  Landauer.  By  Albert  Giimbel. — The 
author  publishes  interesting  documents  in  the 
Nuremberg  archives,  which  prove  that  Meister 
Berthold,  the  leading  Nuremberg  painter  of  the 
early  fifteenth  century,  to  whom  the  Imhof  altar- 
piece  in  St.  Laurence  is  ascribed,  was  Berthold 
Landauer,  who  died  between  1430  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1432.  Much  is  recorded  about  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  the  most  interesting  of  whom 
were  Berthold’s  son  Marcus  ( d .  1468),  also  a 
painter,  and  his  grandson  Matthaus,  founder  of 
the  almshouse  for  which  Diirer  painted  in  1511 
the  celebrated  Adoration  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
now  at  Vienna.  ^Zum  Gebetbuche  des  Kaisers 
i ’Maximilian .  By  Heinrich  Rottinger. — The  author 
challenges  the  accepted  attribution  of  certain 
groups  of  marginal  drawings  in  that  portion  of 
the  prayer-book  of  Maximilian  I  which  is  pre¬ 
served  at  Besangon  to  Hans  Diirer  and  Alt¬ 
dorfer  respectively.  He  would  ascribe  the  pages 
marked  (by  a  later  hand)  with  the  initials  H.  D. 
to  Altdorfer,  while  in  those  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Altdorfer  himself  he  recognizes  the  style  of  Wolf 
Huber.  These  new  attributions,  to  some  extent 
warranted  by  an  undoubted  mistake  of  the  same 
anonymous  commentator  of  the  Besangon  book, 
who  wrote  the  initials  M.  A.  (probably  meaning 
Matthias  of  Aschaffenburg)  on  the  drawings  by 
Jorg  Breu,  are  also  supported  by  numerous  com¬ 
parisons  with  certified  works  of  the  respective 
masters.  If  accepted,  they  will  necessitate  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  attribution  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Triumphal  Procession  and  other  woodcut 
works  executed  for  Maximilian,  and  they  will 
reduce  once  more  almost  to  nothing  our  sup¬ 
posed  knowledge  of  Hans  Diirer,  which  has  been 
based  almost  entirely  on  these  very  drawings  at 
Besangon.  This  article  will  inevitably  provoke 
discussion. 

C.  D. 

L’Arte,  Fasc.  v-vii. — Maestri  Ferraresi  del 
Rinascimento.  By  A.  Venturi. — The  author  pub¬ 
lishes  some  pictures  from  the  Santini  and  Varano 
collections  in  Ferrara.  A  characteristic  Cosimo 
Tura  representing  the  Bd.  Giacomo  della  Marca, 
and  a  Deposition  which  was  left  unfinished 
at  his  death  by  Ercole  Roberti,  and  subse¬ 
quently  completed  in  the  most  florid  style  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  are  both  in  the  Santini 
collection.  An  agitated  and  feeble  Pieta  by 
Ercole  di  Giulio  Grandi,  and  a  death  of  the 
Virgin  by  Baldassare  d’Este,  are  from  the  duke 


of  Varano’s.  Ercole  Grandi’s  work  is  further 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  his  ceiling  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Costabili  palace,  which  show  him  in  a 
more  agreeable  light  than  the  religious  picture 
does,  though  even  here  we  cannot  quite  endorse 
the  author’s  enthusiasm.  There  is  also  repro¬ 
duced  a  fine  Crucifixion  by  L’Ortolano  which  is 
comparable  to  the  National  gallery  and  Borghese 
pictures  by  that  artist.  The  author  incidentally 
makes  a  number  of  attributions  which  must  be 
received  with  the  utmost  caution,  such  as  that  of 
the  Autumn  of  the  Berlin  gallery  to  Cosimo 
Tura,  the  St.  Jerome  of  the  Ferrara  gallery 
by  Tura  to  Cossa,  the  Madonna  by  Bianchi 
Ferrari  in  the  Louvre  to  Pier  Ilario  Mazzuola, 
and  the  profile  head  of  the  Correr  gallery 
signed  ASP  to  Ansuino  da  Forli.  L'  Opera  di 
Domenico  Gagini.  By  G.  di  Marzo  and  E.  Man- 
ceri. — Domenico  Gagini,  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  sculptors  of  Sicily,  was  Lombard  by  origin, 
and  the  authors  give  a  number  of  documents 
which  establish  the  period  of  his  activity  in 
Palermo  between  1463  and  1492,  the  year  of 
his  death.  By  the  aid  of  a  document  the  authors 
are  able  to  prove  his  authorship  of  a  beautiful 
Madonna  at  San  Mauro  Castelverde,  with  which 
several  other  painted  statues  in  Sicilian  churches 
present  close  affinities  of  style.  In  all  these 
works  the  influence  of  Laurana  predominates. 
IT  Other  Sicilian  works  of  art  of  some  interest 
are  described  and  figured  by  Antonio  Salinas  in 
an  article  on  Monumenti  Inediti  di  Leutini  e  Noto. 
The  sarcophagus  of  the  Viceroy  Niccolo  Speciale 
can  scarcely  be,  as  suggested,  by  Domenico 
Gagini.  H  Among  the  Miscellanea  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  works  of  art  at  Campo  di  Giove, 
near  Sulmona,  which  include  a  remarkable  series 
of  paintings  of  the  life  of  St.  Eustace  of  which 
the  minute  reproduction  unfortunately  affords 
no  sufficient  idea. 

L’Art. — This  number  is  devoted  mainly  to 
theatrical  and  musical  topics,  but  it  contains  a 
short  account  by  M.  Guyet  of  the  excavations  at 
Antinoe,  and  some  good  reproductions  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  Elie  Delaunay. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  August. — Le 
Premier  Livre  Xylographique  Italien.  By  the  prince 
of  Essling. — Eighteen  scenes  from  the  Passion, 
coloured  by  hand,  in  a  block  book  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  prints  at  Berlin,  are  recognized  by 
the  author  as  having  been  cut  down  and  used 
again  to  illustrate  the  ‘  Devote  Meditationi  sopra 
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la  Passione,’  printed  at  Venice  in  1487,  of  which 
three  copies  exist.  Dr.  Kristeller  has  already 
described  the  block  book  at  Berlin  (‘  Jahrbuch 
der  K.  K.  Preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  1901,  fasc. 
Ill),  and  the  prince  of  Essling  agrees  with  him  in 
thinking  that  the  blocks  were  executed  by  Vene¬ 
tian  artists,  circa  1450.  In  spite  of  the  generally 
northern  and  gothic  appearance  of  the  design, 
their  Venetian  origin  is  proclaimed  by  a  number 
of  details,  and  the  author  points  out  that  they 
show  closer  affinities  with  early  Venetian  sculp¬ 
ture  as  seen  in  the  works  of  the  Massegne  than 
with  the  work  of  pictorial  designers.  Suvee  et 
ses  amis  a  I'fccole  de  Rome.  By  Henry  Lemonnier. 
— Joseph  Benoit  Suvee  (b.  1 743)  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  artist,  but  as  the  director  of 
the  French  school  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  it 
was  established  in  the  villa  Medici,  1803-4, 
he  was  representative  of  the  mediocre  and 
colourless  period  when  the  inspiration  of  the 
eighteenth-century  style  had  waned,  and  David 
had  not  yet  forced  new  convictions  upon  his 
contemporaries.  La  Collection  Dutuit.  Les 
Antiquites.  By  Max  Collignon — Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  antiquities  which  M.  Dutuit 
collected  without  any  particular  method,  is  the 
splendid  fifth-century  Greek  terra-cotta  plaque 
representing  Electra  and  Orestes  before  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Among  the  vases  the 
author  notices  one,  the  base  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  group  of  a  negro  struggling  with  a  croco¬ 
dile,  which  is,  however,  by  no  means  one  of  the 
finest  renderings  of  the  negro  type  in  Greek  vases. 
Far  better  is  the  ram’s  head  rhyton  which  is 
figured.  IF  Among  the  bronzes  is  an  archaic 
Zeus,  which  is  signed  with  the  artist’s  name, 
Hybrisstas,  and  which  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  early  Dorian  school  of  sculpture.  The 
elegant  Hermes  found  at  the  Fins  d’Annecy  is 
a  somewhat  late  and  sophisticated  rendering  of  a 
Polyklcitan  statue  taken,  perhaps,  from  the  lost 
Hermes.  Among  the  well-known  pieces  which 
the  collection  contains,  are  the  statuette  of  a 
tragic  actor  with  ivory  incrustation,  and  the 
silver  patera  with  a  relief  of  Venus  and  two 
amorini ,  which  was  part  of  the  treasure  found  on 
the  Esquilinc  in  1793,  and  of  which  the  British 
museum  contains  all  the  other  pieces.  Two 
admirable  reproductions  of  miniatures  from  the 
‘  Grandes  Chroniques  dc  Saint  Denys  ’  illus¬ 
trate  M.  Reinach  s  article  in  the  July  number, 
and  still  further  bear  out  his  remarks  about  the 
influence  on  the  artist  of  Dirk  Bouts,  l^s 
Faiences  de  Marseille  au  XVIIImt  Siecle.  B\  Fer¬ 


dinand  Servian. — The  industry  developed  into  Periodicals 
an  art  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  continued  increasing  in  reputation  and 
skill  till  the  Revolution  almost  completely  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  author  has  discovered  no  less 
than  thirty-one  potteries  in  Marseilles  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  describes  the 
characteristics  and  marks  of  the  more  important 
ones.  Victor  Hugo ,  Artiste  ( Second  and  con¬ 
cluding  article ).  By  E.  Bertaux. — The  article 
deals  with  Victor  Hugo’s  ideas  of  decoration  as 
carried  out  by  him  in  his  Guernsey  house. 

Something  of  his  visionary  power  comes  out  in 
his  rude  and  vigorous  pen  and  ink  sketches,  but 
in  his  decorative  work  only  the  florid  exuberance 
of  his  taste  and  a  certain  puerile  jocularity  are 
apparent.  Most  of  his  efforts  in  carved  wood¬ 
work  are  fit  rather  tor  a  bazaar  than  a  museum. 

Rassegna  d’Arte. —  Un  affresco  di  Domenico 
Alfani.  By  0.  Scalvanti. — A  fresco  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  in  glory  and  Saints,  attributed  on  the 
authority  of  Mariotti  to  an  Alfani.  The  author 
shows  from  the  date  1525  that  this  must  have 
been  Domenico,  the  father  of  Orazio  Alfani. 

Batnafa  da  Modena.  By  Giulio  Bertoni  and 
Emilio  P.  Vicini. — The  authors  have  discovered 
several  documents  which  throw  fresh  light  on 
the  life  of  this  artist.  He  was  born  in  Modena 
of  parents  who  had  come  two  generations  before 
from  Milan.  He  went  from  Modena  to  Genoa, 
where  he  was  naturally  known  as  da  Modena. 

In  1480  he  went  to  Pisa  to  paint  the  story  ot 
St.  Ranieri  ;  he  passed  through  Modena  on  his 
way.  The  last  document  we  have  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  is  of  1483,  when  he  was  again  in 
Genoa. 

The  Architectural  Review. —  Philae.  By 
Ronald  P.  Jones. — A  beautifully  illustrated  article 
describing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ptolemaic  style, 
of  which  the  remains  at  Philae  are  such  fine  ex¬ 
amples.  The  author  evidently  fears  the  worst 
results  from  the  annual  submersion  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  due  to  the  new  barrage.  English  Mediaeval 
figure-sculpture ,  Chap.  VI.  By  E.  S.  Prior  and 
Arthur  Gardner. — The  authors  have  arrived  at 
the  culminating  period  ot  English  figure-sculp¬ 
ture,  and  the  angel  ot  w'hich  they  give  a  figure 
from  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  abbey 
is  comparable  to  the  finest  Greek  sculpture. 

How  it  comes  that  this  figure  exists  only  in  a 
cast  the  authors  do  not  explain,  but  it  suggests 
comparatively  recent  vandalism.  It  is  a  little 
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disappointing  to  find  so  slight  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  French  influence  on 
English  forms  of  this  period,  and  to  estimate 
what  it  was  that  the  English  race  contributed. 
We  suspect  that  in  the  Westminster  angels 
French  influence  is  unusually  strong.  The  New 
Gare  d'  Orleans,  Paris. — A  note  with  full  illus¬ 
trations  on  this  one  of  the  most  successful  at¬ 
tempts  to  design  a  station.  It  is  neither  an 
ornamented  barn  nor,  what  is  worse,  a  temple 
or  church  turned  into  a  station  as  an  after¬ 
thought. 

R.  E.  F. 

The  Ancestor,  No.  VI,  July. — This  is  an 
excellent  number  of  the  always  welcome  quar¬ 
terly,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  contains  so  much 
of  general  interest  to  all  cultivated  people  that 
even  he  who  skips  the  more  severely  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  genealogical  articles  will  find  that  he 
has  more  than  the  value  of  his  five  shillings. 
It  is  a  cheering  sign  that  such  a  periodical  has 
obtained  an  assured  position  in  so  short  a  time ; 
the  fact  is  a  proof  that  there  are  still  some  who 
value  accuracy,  solid  learning,  and  genuine  criti¬ 
cism.  The  matters  treated  in  The  Ancestor  do 
not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Magazine,  but  art  and  archaeology 
have  this  in  common,  that  both  are  the  chosen 
field  of  the  smatterer  and  the  scribbler  posing  as 
an  authority ;  for  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
for  writing  about  matters  of  art  or  archaeology 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  an  altogether  super¬ 
fluous  qualification.  So  at  least  one  gathers  from 
the  ordinary  review  of  any  book  dealing  with  an 
artistic  or  archaeological  subject,  and  from  that 


girding  at  criticism  which  is  but  a  cloke  for 
ignorance  and  springs  from  the  jealous  distrust 
of  learning  so  common  among  the  half-educated. 
^[A  propos  of  The  Ancestor  itself,  a  reviewer  in  a 
daily  paper  remarked  the  other  day  that  the 
pointing  out  of  other  people’s  mistakes  is  a  mean 
man’s  game  ;  which  is  to  say  that  the  gentlemen 
— and  ladies — whose  mistakes  are  exposed  find 
the  process  unpleasant.  But  it  may  nevertheless 
be  salutary,  and,  unless  we  are  to  be  wholly 
swamped  in  the  flood  of  inaccuracy,  it  is  a  public 
duty.  If  people  persist  in  writing  about  abstruse 
matters  which  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  study  they  deserve  no  mercy  ;  and  if  The 
Ancestor  succeeds  in  silencing  some  of  the  heraldic 
and  archaeological  charlatans  who  feed  the  public 
with  fictions  masquerading  as  facts  so  much  the 
better.  Who  but  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore  can 
object  to  the  editor’s  article  in  the  present  number 
on  ‘  The  Genuinely  Armigerous  Person,’  which 
we  should  say  disposes  once  and  for  all  of  the 
theories  of  which  Mr.  Fox-Davies  is  the  chief 
exponent,  did  we  not  know  that  such  theories 
survive  every  exposure,  since  they  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  facts  :  Among  the  other  contents  the 
interesting  series  of  portraits  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  notes  on  the 
Montagu  monument  at  Salisbury  appeal  to  us 
particularly  ;  they  are  accompanied  by  excellent 
reproductions.  The  Brays  of  Shere,  Buxton  of 
Shadwell  Court,  the  Wedderburns  of  Dundee, 
the  Greystones,  the  Nevills,  and  Gifl*ard  of  Font- 
hill  Gifford  are  among  the  families  whose  history 
is  dealt  with,  the  last-named  by  Mr.  Round, 
who  also  contributes  papers  on  Castle-Guard 
and  ‘The  Value  of  Ancient  Deeds.’ 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM  BELGIUM1 
I. — Brussels 

The  Greek  antiquities  section  of  the  Cinquante- 
naire  museum  is  the  richer  by  a  very  interesting 
fragment  of  sculpture,  a  torso  found  in  1900  at 
Smyrna,  in  the  course  of  some  repairs  that  were 
being  carried  out  in  a  house  in  the  Turkish  quarter 
of  the  town.  This  fragment  is  95  cm.  in  height ; 
the  marble  is  very  clear,  is  of  Asiatic  origin  and 
probably  comes  from  the  Synnada  quarries.  The 
work  represents  the  trunk  of  a  young  man,  dad 
in  a  simple  chlamys  flung  over  his  shoulders. 
The  end  of  the  cloak,  hanging  down  his  back,  is 
brought  up  over  his  left  arm  which  is  broken. 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


The  chest  and  abdomen  are  bare.  To  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm  is  still  attached  the  point  of  the 
scabbard  of  a  sword  which  the  figure  held  by  the 
hilt.  This  shows  that  the  statue  represented  a 
warrior.  ITThis  marble  resembles  a  series  of  other 
antique  statues  of  which  the  most  famous  frag¬ 
ment  is  a  torso,  since  restored  as  a  Mars,  in  the 
Lateran  museum  in  Rome.  The  workmanship  of 
the  Brussels  fragment  seems  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  replicas  known  to  us.  The  undraped  lines 
are  supple  and  harmonious;  the  body  is  vigorous; 
the  folds  of  the  cloak  are  treated  with  the  ease 
and  freedom  of  the  great  traditions.  IT  Among  the 
objects  of  art  acquired  by  the  same  museum  is  a 
holy-water  basin,  in  varnished  terra-cotta.  The 
basin  is  of  rectangular  shape,  decorated  with  pro- 
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jecting  chevrons,  festoons  and,  at  the  corners, 
small  interlaced  columns.  The  Virgin  holding  the 
Child  Jesus  is  placed  in  an  arch  surmounted  by 
three  baskets  of  fruit.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  an  architectural  design  consisting  of  a  broken 
pediment  supported  on  either  side  by  four  pillars. 
TThis  holy-water  basin  recalls  the  Thourout  pro¬ 
ducts  in  appearance.  The  details  of  its  ornamen¬ 
tation  undoubtedly  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  style  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Madonna.  The  latter  figure  has  a 
gothic  character,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  massive  architecture  in  which  it  is  framed. 
It  is  a  rather  clumsy  copy  of  the  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Foy-lez-Dinant,  discovered  in  1609  in  an 
oak  where  it  had  been  for  many  generations 
covered  and  hidden  by  the  bark  of  the  tree.  We 
know  that  the  Foy  statuette,  modelled  in  hard 
clay,  came  from  a  factory  at  Utrecht,  and  that  it 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  image  was  repeated  and  imitated  from 
the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  difference  in  style  between  the  orna¬ 
mentation  of  the  holy-water  basin  and  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin.  It  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
technical  anachronism,  due  to  a  religious  respect 
for  a  miraculous  figure  of  which  the  gothic  cha¬ 
racter  is  exactly  repeated  in  copies  made  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful. 

II. — Tongres 

The  workmen  engaged  in  laying  the  pipes  for  a 
water-supply  at  Tongres  have  discovered  a  hypo- 
caust  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  hypo- 
caust  consisted  of  a  cellar  in  which  small  pillars 
of  equal  height  supported  a  brick  pavement  form¬ 
ing  the  groundwork  of  the  floor  of  the  rooms 
above.  The  heat,  circulating  in  the  cellar  among 
the  pillars,  uniformly  warmed  the  pavement  and, 
consequently,  the  room.  Moreover,  the  hot  air 
was  able  to  circulate  in  still  higher  regions,  and  to 
spread  through  every  part  of  the  rooms  by  means 
of  square  terra-cotta  pipes  built  into  the  wall. 
Vertical  pipes  went  down  into  the  hypocaust,  while 
horizontal  pipes  ran  round  the  various  apartments. 
These  pipes  communicated  with  one  another  by 
means  not  only  of  their  upper  and  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  but  also  of  holes  effected  in  their  sides. 
The  stoves  of  the  hypocaust  were  generally  built 
of  bricks  ;  their  opening,  the  height  and  diameter 
of  which  varied  between  18  inches  and  3  feet, 
resembled  the  aperture  of  an  oven.  They  com¬ 
municated  with  the  cellar  of  the  hypocaust  by 
means  of  a  stonework  conduit  which  was  often 
very  narrow  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  length.  The 
current  which  distributed  the  heat  through  the 
hypocaust  was  probably  caused  by  the  ascent  of 
the  caloric  through  the  terra-cotta  pipes  contained 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  several  of  which 
served  as  a  conduit  for  the  discharge  of  the  smoke. 
T  The  hypocaust  discovered  at  Tongres  has  a  cellar 
measuring  8  m.  75  long  by  7  m.  wide.  The  pillars 


are  round;  they  are  50  to  60  cm.  apart;  they 
measure  75  cm.  in  height.  Between  the  small 
columns  were  found  the  remains  of  a  coin  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  which  takes  us  back  to  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  preserve  these 
relics  of  antiquity  under  a  metal  platform  covered 
by  a  thick  layer  of  concrete,  above  which  the 
pavement  will  be  restored.  R.  Petrccci. 

FROM  HOLLAND 
Amsterdam 

In  July  last  the  Ryksmuseum  acquired  at  the 
Fievez  sale,  in  Brussels,  a  triptych  of  medium  size, 
rightly  ascribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  to  the 
Maitre  d’Oultremont.  Any  defect  in  this  picture  as 
regards  its  artistic  merits  is  fully  made  up  for  by 
its  great  value  as  a  document.  To  begin  with,  the 
donor,  represented  on  one  of  the  wings,  is  one  of 
the  Haarlem  family  called  Spyar  van  Woerden, 
which  is  proved  by  his  coat  of  arms  painted  on  the 
back ;  next  comes  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
centre  is  a  rather  free  copy  of  the  famous  picture 
in  the  Vienna  gallery  by  Geertje  van  Sint  Jans, 
representing  Christ  being  taken  down  from  the 
cross.  This  last  picture,  about  the  only  one  of 
which  Geertje’s  authorship  is  documcntally  proved, 
was  executed  for  St.  John’s  church  at  Haarlem. 
Nowthese  two  facts  greatly  increase  the  probability 
of  a  supposition  made  by  a  Dutch  art-critic  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Brussels  museum  purchased  its 
great  altarpiece  from  the  church  at  Oultremont. 
This  critic  suggested  that  the  author  of  that  altar- 
piece,  then  faute  dc  mieux  baptized  with  the  newly- 
invented  name  of  Maitre  d’Oultremont,  might  be 
J.  Mostaert,  an  artist  of  Haarlem  (1474-1556).  The 
director  of  the  Ryksmuseum,  Jhr.  van  Riemsdyk, 
has  ascribed  the  triptych,  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  catalogue  now  in  preparation,  to  Mostaert. 
HThe  same  gallery  has  also  acquired  a  very  fine 
and  interesting  picture  by  Cornelis  Busschop 
(1630-74),  of  whose  work  but  little  is  known. 
The  picture  is  signed  and  dated  1667.  It  is 
painted  in  very  soft  colours,  and  its  subject  is  a 
typical  Dutch  one  in  the  style  of  Pieter  de 
Hoogh,  a  seated  girl,  dressed  in  blue  and  red, 
peeling  apples  in  the  open  doorway  of  a  large 
Dutch  house;  behind  the  open  door  is  a  nice  per¬ 
spective  of  a  vestibule  and  other  rooms ;  to  the 
left  another  doorway,  offering  a  view  of  a  yard 
with  the  profile  of  another  great  house.  A  large 
canvas,  rightly  ascribed  some  time  ago  by  Jhr. 
Six  to  A.  van  Everdingcn,  was  recently  restored. 
This  picture  represents  a  site  in  Sweden  with  the 
famous  cannon-foundery  called  Julitabroek,  the 
property  of  the  well-known  Dutch  families  Trip 
and  de  Geer.  It  is  of  great  interest,  partly  because 
Julitabroek  has  quite  disappeared  (living  people  at 
the  spot  could  not  even  remember  its  name),  and 
partly  because  it  is  another  indication  that  van 
Everdingcn  travelled  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

F.  L. 
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FROM  ITALY. 

According  to  several  papers  an  exhibition  of  early 
Sienese  works  of  art,  to  be  held  at  Siena  during 
the  first  few  months  of  next  year,  is  under  contem¬ 
plation.  As  the  Italian  authorities — both  the 
minister  and  Signor  Fiorilli,  the  chief  of  the  fine 
arts  department — have  promised  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  personally  in  the  scheme,  we  may  certainly 
hope  that  an  exhibition  so  interesting  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  alike  to  students  and  amateurs,  will  prove  to 
be  practicable.  In  Rome,  the  excavations  which 
Signor  Boni  has  been  conducting,  are  still  going 
on,  and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  base 
of  an  equestrian  statue  by  Domiziano  (Tribuna). 
HCount  Gregory  Stroganoff,  the  great  collector, 
who  has  been  settled  in  Rome  for  many  years,  has 
presented  an  ivory  panel,  covered  with  figurative 
representations,  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
episcopal  chair  of  St.  Maximian  at  Ravenna  to  the 
ministers;  who,  in  their  turn,  have  been  at  the  pains 
to  restore  this  valuable  fragment  to  its  original 
position  (Tribuna).  UNewsof  the  greatest  interest 
comes  to  us  from  Venice.  The  enormous  canvas 
of  Tintoretto’s  Paradise,  which  hangs  in  the  hall 


LETTER  TO 

A  PAINTING  OF  THE  INVENTION  OF 
THE  CROSS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Sir, 

With  reference  to  the  painting  representing 
the  Invention  of  the  true  Cross  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  life  of  the  maiden  being  brought  out  of 
the  city  for  burial,  purchased  by  the  Louvre  and 
stated  by  M.  de  Rorthays  (Gazette,  p.  163)  to  be 
by  an  artist  of  the  French  school  of  Valenciennes, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  it  was  traditionally  said  to  be 
by  Jodoc  (van  Wassenhove)  of  Ghent,  the  master 
who  in  1468-70  painted  the  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  church  of  St.  Agatha  at  Urbino. 
It  was  engraved  by  Ch.  Onghena  when  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  M.  d’Huyvetter ;  at  his  sale  it  was 
bought  by  M.  Haest,  of  Antwerp,  for  460  francs. 
The  polyptych  of  St.  Bertin  was  brought  from 


of  the  great  council  in  the  doge’s  palace,  has  been 
recently  carefully  detached  from  the  wall.  This 
has  been  done  on  account  of  its  requiring  to  be 
mended  and  cleaned,  the  dirt  upon  it  being  so  thick 
that  much  of  its  beauty  could  only  be  guessed  at. 
Under  the  heavy  wooden  frame  upon  which  this 
painting  was  stretched,  the  fresco  of  Guariento, 
which  for  300  years  decorated  this  part  of  the 
building,  was  hidden.  It  has  been  once  more 
brought  to  light,  and  is  in  comparatively  good 
condition.  It  represents  the  coronation  of 
our  Lady,  surrounded  by  angels,  evangelists, 
patriarchs  and  prophets.  For  more  than  300 
years  no  human  being  has  seen  this  work,  which 
was  executed  between  1365  and  1367,  and  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  Venetian  art.  The  composition 
was  only  vaguely  preserved  to  us  in  a  few  old 
engravings.  It  is  intended  to  remove  the  fresco 
from  the  wall  in  order  to  make  it  permanently 
accessible  for  study  and  examination.  We  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  give  the  readers  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  more  exact  details  and 
some  reproductions  of  the  work. 

G.  G. 


THE  EDITOR 

St.  Omer’s  to  London,  but  having  failed  to  find 
a  purchaser  here  was  exported  and  sold  to  the 
king  of  Holland.  It  is  now  at  Wied,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  uppermost  panels,  which  I 
discovered  in  the  store-room  of  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  museum ;  these  are  now  in  the  National 
gallery.  This  polyptych  may  be  by  Simon  Mar- 
mion  ;  but  if  so,  the  other  four  pictures  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  cannot  be,  as  they  are  very 
dissimilar.  Just  now  the  French,  who  have  at 
last  recognized  the  merits  of  the  fifteenth-century 
painters,  apparently  wish  to  claim  as  French  the 
works  of  the  Netherlanders,  who  in  large  numbers 
settled  throughout  the  greater  part  of  France. 
The  painting  in  Sir  Charles  Turner’s  possession, 
referred  to  as  exhibited  at  Bruges,  bore  the  num¬ 
ber  256,  not  202  as  stated. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  H.  J.  Weale. 
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THE  PICTURE  SALES  OF  LAST 
SEASON 

Never  perhaps,  within  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  frequenter  of  the  auction  rooms  of  London, 
has  there  been  a  season  more  barren  of  important 
picture  sales  than  that  which  opened  in  October 
of  last  year  and  came  to  a  close  at  the  end  of 
July.  It  is  now  several  years  since  a  truly  great 
collection,  worthy  to  rank  as  such  both  by  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  its  several  items,  came 
under  the  hammer  of  a  London  auctioneer  ;  but 
last  season  must  take  a  position  of  inferiority  by 
reason  of  the  extreme  rarity  in  the  sale  room  of 
even  isolated  paintings  capable  of  being  judged 
by  the  highest  standards.  This  remarkable 
penury  extended  to  all  periods  and  to  all  schools, 
so  that  upon  reviewing  the  sales  of  the  entire 
season  one  could  almost  count  upon  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  pictures  which  can  fairly  claim  a 
place  in  the  highest  class. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  define :  chance,  no  doubt,  is  an 
important  factor ;  death  has  not  removed  any 
great  collector  within  the  last  year,  thus  causing 
his  accumulated  treasures  to  be  scattered  under 
the  hammer ;  nor  has  any  sudden  financial  crash 
thrown  into  the  market  any  notable  gathering  of 
works  of  art.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
in  recent  years  an  immense  number  of  fine  pic¬ 
tures  have  either  crossed  the  Atlantic  or  come 
into  the  possession  of  men  in  this  country  who, 
having  made  large  and  rapid  fortunes,  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  temptation  to  turn  into  money 
their  enormously  valuable  belongings.  Thus,  such 
of  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  Great  Britain  as 
arc  not  rendered  inalienable  by  family  settlements, 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  strong  hands 
from  which  they  are  not  to  be  easily  dislodged. 

The  scarcity  of  really  fine  things,  resultant 
from  these  causes,  has  had  the  natural  effect  of 
increasing  prices  to  an  unprecedented  degree; 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  even  taking 
into  account  the  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
money — never  have  works  of  art  attained  the 
hcnomenal  values  which  in  many  cases  they 
old  to-day.  Would  only  that  the  highest  prices 
might  always  coincide  with  the  highest  artistic 
merit !  Absurdly  exaggerated  sums  are  too  often 
paid  for  works  of  comparatively  inferior  quality 


because  they  were  painted  by  an  artist  whom 
fashion  momentarily  upholds,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  masterpiece  by  a  great  but  unfashion¬ 
able  man  may  go  by  amid  bidding  far  less  en¬ 
thusiastic.  An  example  in  point  occurred  at 
Christie’s  on  May  23,  when  a  second-rate  por¬ 
trait  of  a  lady  by  Romney  was  sold  amid  great 
excitement  for  9,400  guineas,  and,  in  the  same 
sale,  Lord  Wimborne’s  superb  Paul  Veronese 
fetched  only  6,000  guineas.  But  then  the  post- 
raphaelite  masters  of  the  Italian  schools  are  at 
the  moment  out  of  favour,  whilst  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  sums  that  the  wealthy  are  willing  to 
give  for  portraits  of  pretty  ladies  by  the  English 
painters  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Far  be  it  from 
my  mind  to  decry  the  merits  of  the  artists  who 
constitute  the  sole  glory  of  British  art ;  the  best 
productions  of  several  amongst  them  could  hardly 
be  overpraised;  but  I  cannot  withhold  a  protest 
at  the  apparent  loss  of  all  sense  of  proportion 
when  a  work  of  secondary  quality  is  raised  by 
unreasoning  fashion  upon  a  pedestal  from  which 
a  true  masterpiece  is  debarred. 

Truly  no  liner  work  of  art,  regarded  purely  as 
such  from  the  critical  as  opposed  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  standpoint,  was  offered  in  public  sale  during 
the  entire  season  than  this  picture  of  Venus  and 
Mars  by  Paul  Caliari  of  Verona.  It  was  the 
gem  of  the  exhibition  of  old  masters  only  last 
winter  at  Burlington  House,  and  all  art  lovers 
must  regret  that  it  cannot  be  permanently  guarded 
on  either  side,  as  it  was  on  that  occasion,  by  the 
wonderful  Tintorettos  from  Hampton  Court.  A 
word  of  thanks  may  here  be  fittingly  accorded  to 
the  authorities  who  have  now  placed  these  two 
works  of  the  great  Venetian  in  the  National 
gallery,  where  they  are  far  more  accessible  to 
students  than  they  were  in  Cardinal  Wolsey’s 
riverside  palace.  More  elegant  even  than  Titian, 
richer  in  colour  and  in  wealth  of  ornament  than 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
Venus  and  Mars.  His  amazingly  skilful  drawing, 
his  gorgeous  colour,  his  incomparable  science  of 
balance  and  harmonious  composition,  arc  exem¬ 
plified  here  in  a  manner  which  is  equalled  only  by 
the  elevation  and  nobility  of  the  conception.  On 
the  right,  Mars,  clad  in  richest  armour  with  a 
cloak  hanging  in  great  folds  over  his  shoulder,  is 
Seated  on  a  pedestal  ;  by  his  side,  leaning  her  left 
arm  upon  him,  stands  the  nude,  voluptuous  figure 
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of  Venus,  the  admirable  lines  of  her  body  and  the 
dazzling  fairness  of  her  skin  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  swarthy  god  of  war.  A  cupid  on  the  left 
is  mischievously  twining  a  ribbon  round  their  legs 
whilst  another  on  the  right  keeps  back  the  god’s 
charger  with  his  sword.  The  figures  are  life-size 
and  stand  out  against  a  landscape  and  architectural 
background;  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  the  signa¬ 
ture  ‘  Pavlvs  Veronensis  f.’  is  visible. 

The  only  other  Italian  picture  of  importance 
offered  during  the  season  occurred  on  the  same 
day.  It  is  Titian’s  portrait  of  George  Cornaro, 
a  masterly  work  which  once  hung  at  Castle  Howard 
in  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  whence  it 
passed  to  New  York  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  E. 
F.  Milliken.  An  exception,  alas!  too  rare,  among 
its  companions  in  exile,  this  fine  picture  found  its 
way  back  to  the  old  world,  to  be  met,  however,  with 
but  a  cold  reception,  as  it  failed  to  find  a  buyer  at 
4,500  gns.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  simply  to 
remark,  without  making  any  invidious  compari¬ 
sons,  that  a  few  weeks  previously  a  sum  larger  by 
over  1,000  gns.  was  cheerfully  given  for  an  Alma 
Tadema.  With  a  passing  reference  to  the  at¬ 
tractive  group  of  works  by  a  later  Venetian 
painter,  Francis  Guardi,  included  in  the  sale  of 
Lady  Turner’s  collection  on  February  21,  in 
which  the  artist  rendered  with  his  usual  charm  and 
brilliance  the  play  of  light  on  the  canals  and 
buildings  of  his  native  city,  we  may  close  this 
review,  so  far  as  the  Italian  school  is  concerned. 

A  single  work  worthy  of  mention  represented  the 
Spanish  school  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  this  is 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus,  a  highly  interesting  early 
example  of  Velasquez,  which  was  sold  for  300  gns. 
at  Christie’s  on  April  25.  The  picture  was  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  The  Burlington 
Gazette  for  May  (p.  47). 

Although  no  work  of  a  sensational  character  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
sale  room  throughout  the  season,  there  has  been  a 
certain  number  of  pictures  of  good  quality  and  un¬ 
mistakable  authenticity,  which,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  fetched  good  prices.  The  primitives 
were  totally  unrepresented,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  golden  period  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  mention  only  Rembrandt,  Hals,  Rubens,  and 
van  Dyck ;  but  several  of  the  famous  petits 
matires  were  more  than  once  in  evidence.  The 
picture  which  reached  the  biggest  price  in  this 
section  was  the  highly  finished  example  by  Paul 
Potter,  described  in  Smith’s  catalogue  raisonne 
(no.  49),  under  the  title  of  Peasants  Dancing  to  the 
Sound  of  a  Pipe,  the  property  of  an  anonymous 
owner,  sold  on  April  25  for  2,700  gns.  This  work, 
although  it  cannot  rank  with  Paul  Potter’s  finest 
achievements,  must  be  granted  an  undisputed  place 
among  the  rare  productions  of  the  great  cattle- 
painter,  whose  career  was  cut  short  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-nine. 

The  beautiful,  though  small,  collection  of  old 


masters  belonging  to  Lady  Turner,  dispersed 
on  February  21,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
very  equal  average  of  excellence  of  its  items  ;  it 
contained  no  special  gem  and  included  only  fourteen 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  but  nearly  all  of 
these  were  sound  and  well-selected  examples  of 
their  respective  authors,  forming  a  homogeneous 
whole  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  unwieldy 
gatherings  of  works  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
with  which  one  so  often  meets.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  collector  than  the  fact  that  it 
is  far  preferable  that  he  should  buy  one  or  two 
really  good  pictures  in  a  year,  rather  than  a 
considerable  number  of  whose  excellence  he  is 
not  absolutely  convinced.  This  charming  little 
collection,  which  it  took  Sir  Edward  Page  Turner 
some  fifteen  years  to  get  together,  included  two 
fine  panels  by  Wouwerman,  A  Conflict  of  Cavalry, 
which  fetched  600  gns.,  and  A  Party  halting  at 
a  Cottage,  880  gns. ;  two  small  landscapes  by  J. 
Wynants  with  figures  by  Adrian  van  de  Velde 
sold  for  410  gns.  and  350  gns. ;  A  Woman  washing 
her  feet  at  a  Brook,  by  Adrian  van  de  Velde, 
350  gns. ;  A  Girl  at  a  Window,  by  Gerard  Dow, 
of  fine  quality  but  in  bad  condition,  340  gns.  ; 
a  picture  of  dead  game,  by  J.  Fyt,  220  gns.;  and 
an  excellent  work  in  the  early  ‘Terburg’  manner 
of  Gaspar  Netscher,  showing  an  interior  with 
portraits  of  a  lady,  a  gentleman  and  a  child, 
370  gns. 

Only  a  few  more  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school, 
sold  at  various  times  during  the  season,  need  be 
mentioned.  On  January  24  a  striking  and 
vigorous  portrait  of  Herrman  Boerhaave,  in  a 
black  dress  with  white  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  by 
Daniel  Mytens,  was  sold  for  800  guineas.  Mytens, 
it  will  be  remembered,  worked  in  England  under 
James  I  and  Charles  I  and  reigned  supreme  in 
the  favour  of  the  court  until  the  arrival  in  this 
country  of  so  formidable  a  rival  as  van  Dyck. 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Fisher  sold  on  March  12, 
for  285  guineas,  a  brilliant  still-life  by  Snyders,  a 
large  gallery  work  showing  fruit  and  dead  game. 
At  Christie’s  on  May  9  a  frozen  river  scene 
with  buildings  and  numerous  figures  by  Aart  Van 
der  Neer,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Cunliffe, 
fetched  1,100  gns. 

Passing  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find 
the  French  school  chiefly  illustrated  by  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Reginald  Vaile,  dispersed  on 
May  23.  Mr.  Vaile  had  been  buying  pictures 
for  a  very  few  years,  and  unfortunately  his  col¬ 
lection  showed  many  traces  of  having  been  hastily 
brought  together.  He  had  not  had  time  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  that  sifting  process  by  which  alone  an 
amateur  may  perfect  his  collection,  be  the  objects 
of  his  predilection  books  or  pictures,  prints  or 
postage  stamps :  by  which  he  is  enabled  in  the 
course  of  time  and  as  opportunity  offers,  aided 
also  by  the  natural  growth  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  development  of  his  taste,  to  prune  out  doubt- 
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ful  or  unsatisfactory  specimens  in  order  to  replace 
them  by  more  desirable  examples.  To  this  sifting 
phase  of  collecting,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating,  and  by  which  the  man  who  has 
become  a  connoisseur  may  in  the  maturity  of  his 
judgement  repair  the  almost  unavoidable  mistakes 
of  his  novitiate,  Mr.  Vaile  had  not  arrived  at  the 
time  he  decided  to  part  with  his  pictures;  and, 
consequently,  although  there  was  not  a  little  to 
admire  in  his  collection,  there  was  also  much  to 
criticize  and  to  condemn.  Having  recently  de¬ 
voted  much  space  here  to  the  Vaile  pictures,  I 
shall  do  no  more  now  than  recall  the  principal 
items  of  the  sale.  First  must  be  mentioned  the 
set  of  four  large  and  striking  decorative  panels 
by  Francois  Boucher,  entitled  respectively  The 
Fortune  Teller,  The  Love  Message,  Love’s  Offer¬ 
ing,  and  Evening,  which  were  sold  together  for 
22,300  gns.,  and  which  form  a  splendid  example 
of  the  decorative  art  of  the  period.  There 
was  a  good  Pater,  Pleasures  of  the  Country, 
which  fetched  2,000  gns.,  and  Strolling  Musicians, 
sold  for  2,500  gns.,  is  a  plausible  Lancret.  Among 
the  portraits,  the  best  were  the  magnificent  pair  by 
Largilliere  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Noirmont, 
which  reached  2,500  gns.  and  1,250  gns.  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Drouais’ charming  and  refined  Madame 
du  Barry,  2,000  gns.  A  certain  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  this  collection,  some  of  which  fetched 
considerable  sums,  were  of  at  least  doubtful 
anthenticity. 

In  the  Page  Turner  collection,  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  were  to  be  found  a 
few  excellent  French  paintings  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  notably  a  pair  of  pastoral  landscapes  by 
Boucher,  sold  for  820  gns.  and  760  gns.,  and  a 
small  portrait  of  Elizabeth  duchess  of  Parma,  by 
Nattier,  850  gns. ;  this  is  a  delightful  replica  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  the  picture  at  Versailles.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  a  set  of  twelve  illustrations 
in  charcoal  and  wash,  by  Fragonard,  which  figured 
in  a  very  unimportant  sale  on  March  23,  and  which, 
having  attracted  very  little  attention  when  on  view, 
caused  general  surprise  by  fetching  1,850  gns. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  this  year  in  the  favour  with  which  the 
masters  of  the  English  school  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  looked  upon  in  this  country ;  indeed, 
the  keen  demand  for  their  productions  has  spread 
not  only  to  America  but  also  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  highest  price 
this  season,  9,400  gns.,  was  paid  by  a  Paris  dealer 
for  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Blair  by  Romney,  sold  on 
May  23,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  \V.  Beckett, 
M.P.  It  may  be  objected  that  Raeburn’s  full-length 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  knocked  down  at  Willis’s 
rooms  for  a  higher  figure  two  days  previously,  but 
the  price  in  this  instance  was  in  all  probability 
merely  nominal.  The  real  sensation  of  the  year 
was,  however,  produced  by  the  sale  at  Christie's, 
on  May  23,  of  a  hitherto  unknown  Gainsborough, 
a  half-length  portrait,  in  a  very  dirty  and  somewhat 


battered  condition,  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
for  wrhich  the  bidding  only  stopped  at  9,000  gns. 
A  full-page  reproduction  of  this  now  notorious 
picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Burlington  Gazette,  p.  115.  Several 
other  works  by  Gainsborough  found  their  way 
into  the  sale  room  during  the  last  ten  months. 
Quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6  of  last  year,  a  three-quarter  length  portrait 
group  of  the  artist’s  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lane  and 
Miss  Gainsborough  standing,  in  a  landscape,  with 
drawing  portfolios  before  an  antique  statue,  was 
sold  for  5,600  gns.  This  is  a  very  early  work  of 
the  master,  and  although  the  composition  is  full  of 
skill,  the  technique  shows  marked  inferiority  to 
that  of  his  mature  period.  Some  idea  of  the 
increased  value  of  pictures  of  this  school  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  this  same  portrait 
fetched  112  gns.  in  1864,  and  no  more  than 
211  gns.  so  recently  as  1888.  Of  the  four  male 
portraits  by  the  same  painter,  w'hich  appeared  at 
various  times,  the  most  important  was  the  full- 
length  of  Captain  Wade,  from  the  Bath  assembly 
rooms,  which  on  July  iS  failed  to  attract  a  bid 
higher  than  2,100  gns.,  and  so  did  not  change 
hands.  The  oval  half-length  of  Mr.  Ozier,  the 
property  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Beckett,  fetched  2,150  gns. 
on  May  23,  and  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
portrait  of  an  unknown  gentleman  was  sold  for 
980  gns.  on  July  11.  A  very  curious  picture  by 
Gainsborough  is  the  portrait  of  the  negro  Ignatius 
Sancho,  painted  at  Bath  in  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  November  29,  1768,  and  engraved  by 
Bartolozzi  as  a  frontispiece  to  Sancho’s  ‘Letters’; 
it  was  sold  on  January  24  for  only  100  gns. 

Male  portraits  also  constituted  the  majority  of 
works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  sold  during  the 
season  ;  of  these,  there  appeared  none  finer  or  more 
interesting  to  the  student  of  his  art  than  the  two 
life-size  full-length  portraits  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  earls  of  Westmoreland,  which  belonged  to 
the  dean  of  Wells  and  were  sold  on  May  23  for 
2,100  gns.  and  1,250  gns.  respectively.  The 
former  especially,  in  a  rose-coloured  velvet  cos¬ 
tume,  is  a  marvel  of  rich  yet  subdued  colouring, 
and  with  its  strongly  characterized  features  and 
powerful  landscape  background  can  vie,  regarded 
purely  as  a  work  of  art,  with  almost  any  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  master.  The  two  three-quarter  length 
portraits  of  Colonel  Charles  Churchill  (sold 
March  14  for  480  gns.)  and  of  Francis  marquess 
of  Tavistock  (sold  July  11  for  1,150  gns.)  were 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1755  and  1766  respec¬ 
tively,  and  both  exhibit  that  faded  appearance  of 
the  majority  of  the  painter’s  works  in  his  early 
and  middle  period.  This  is  also  noticeable  in  the 
pair  of  half-lengths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hillcrsdon, 
which  were  sold  on  April  25,  the  lady  for  950  gns. 
and  her  husband  for  235  gns.  On  the  same  day 
another  Reynolds,  the  portrait  of  Kitty  Fisher, 
fetched  only  380  gns.  owing  to  its  bad  state  of 
preservation. 
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No  important  work  of  Romney  appeared  this 
year,  apart  from  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Blair,  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to  ;  one  may,  however,  record  in  the 
same  sale  an  early  work,  portrait  of  Miss  Sneyd 
reading  a  book,  which  was  undoubtedly  cheap  at 
650  gns. ;  and  also  the  striking  three-quarter 
length  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  of  Inverneil, 
sold  for  800  gns.  on  April  25.  Hoppner  and 
Lawrence  have  both  been  unrepresented  by  any 
work  worthy  of  record.  By  Raeburn,  a  pair  of 
half-length  portraits  came  up  at  Willis’s  rooms  on 
November  13  ;  the  lady,  Miss  Lilias  Campbell 
of  Inverawe,  seated  in  a  landscape,  leaning  against 
a  tree  with  her  hands  folded,  in  white  dress  with 
mauve  sash  and  powdered  hair,  fetched  1,800 gns.; 
whilst  the  companion,  a  gentleman  in  blue  coat 
with  white  tie  and  powdered  hair,  excited  no  com¬ 
petition  beyond  100  gns.,  nothing  justifying  this 
huge  discrepancy  of  value  except  the  difference  of 
sex.  A  charming  picture  by  the  same  Scotch 
master,  showing  Miss  Isabella  Brown,  a  pretty 
little  girl  in  a  white  frock,  was  sold  for  2,600  gns. 
at  Christie’s  on  May  23. 

So  far  as  modern  pictures  are  concerned,  the 
bulkiest  collection  which  came  under  the  hammer 
was  the  Gambart.  The  sale,  which  occupied  two 
days  (May  2  and  4),  realized  a  total  of  £31,000, 
nearly  half  of  that  sum  being  brought  by  five  pic¬ 
tures  by  Alma  Tadema,  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Meis- 
sonier.  Tadema’s  Dedication  to  Bacchus,  a  work 
in  the  artist’s  most  appreciated  manner,  fetched 
5,600  gns.,  and  2,500  gns.  was  given  for  The  Picture 
Gallery,  a  much  larger  work  in  his  earlier  style. 
On  the  Alert  and  A  Foraging  Party  by  Rosa 
Bonheur  were  sold  for  3,100  gns.  and  1,250  gns. 
respectively ;  these  are  very  large  canvases  show¬ 
ing,  the  one  a  stag  standing  in  a  forest,  the  other 
a  company  of  wild  boars  seeking  for  food.  The 
Meissonier,  a  small  portrait  of  the  artist  in  the 
costume  of  a  noble  Venetian,  reached  1,370  gns. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  the  majority  of 
sales  of  modern  pictures  which  occurred  this 
season  ;  very  few  contained  anything  to  interest 
the  connoisseur;  the  contemporary  English  school 
was  represented  by  works  of  Leighton,  Poynter, 
Peter  Graham,  Leader,  Cooper,  Birket  Foster, 
and  others,  many  of  which  fetched  prices  far  in 
excess  of  their  artistic  worth.  But  one  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence  the  beautiful  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  of  the  modern  Dutch  school,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Bruce,  which  was  sold 
on  May  16,  and  which  came  as  a  welcome  re¬ 
minder  that  there  exists,  even  in  our  own  day,  a 
group  of  artists  of  sterling  worth,  amounting  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  positive  genius,  who  have  the 
courage  to  be  guided  only  by  their  own  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  is  good  and  true  in  art,  rather  than 
by  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  philistine  public. 
Matthew  Maris  was  worthily  represented  by  a  de- 
lightful  evocation  of  the  midale  ages,  rather  stupidly 
entitled  He  is  Coming,  which  was  bought  in  at 
1, goo  gns.,  and  by  two  small  landscapes,  The 


Enchanted  Castle  and  Montmartre,  sold  for 
720  gns.  and  620  gns.  By  his  brother  Jacob  there 
were,  among  other  works  pregnant  with  the  soft 
atmosphere  of  Holland,  an  important  view  of 
Rotterdam  (2,500  gns.),  Loading  a  Barge  at  the 
Mouth  of  a  River  (1,550  gns.),  and  A  Canal  through 
the  Dunes  (850  gns.).  The  same  collection  in¬ 
cluded  also  a  few  pictures  of  the  Barbizon  school, 
notably  a  good  Corot,  The  Ruined  Castle,  which 
sold  for  1,100  gns.  Some  further  examples  of  this 
school  figured  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Horatio 
Davies,  which  was  offered  on  June  27,  but  included 
nothing  of  very  high  quality.  Zuydcoote  near 
Dunkirk,  by  Corot,  reached  1,900  gns.,  and  a 
landscape  with  a  hay-cart,  by  the  same  artist, 
780  gns.  The  works  by  Daubigny,  Diaz,  Jules 
Dupre,  and  J.  F.  Millet  presented  little  interest. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  can  only  repeat  my 
opening  statement  that  the  year  has  been  a  re¬ 
markably  unsatisfactory  one  to  those,  students, 
artists,  or  amateurs,  who  look  upon  the  London 
sale  rooms  as  ever-changing  picture  galleries, 
where  week  by  week  they  may  enjoy  the  sight  of 
pictures  of  the  most  various  schools  filling  up  the 
gaps  or  supplementing  the  wealth  of  our  national 
collections.  The  kaleidoscope  has  been  given  the 
usual  number  of  turns,  but  the  coloured  fragments 
have  not  fallen  into  very  brilliant  patterns. 

M.  R. 

NOTES  FROM  PARIS1 

M.  Bonnat,  president  of  the  council  of  the 
national  museums,  recently  sent  in  his  report  to 
the  minister  of  fine-arts  on  the  operations  of  the 
museum  exchequer  during  1902.  The  value  of  the 
purchases  amounts  to  514,000  fr.  in  round  figures, 
and  I  think  that  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  my 
readers  a  few  details.  The  power  of  figures  is, 
alas,  felt  even  in  the  pure  domain  of  art !  Let 
me,  then,  name  some  of  the  more  important  pur¬ 
chases.  In  the  department  of  paintings  and 
drawings :  two  portraits  by  L.  David  (M.  and 
Mme.  Seriziat),  140,000  fr. ;  a  picture  by  Gerrit 
van  Haarlem,  100,000  fr.;  a  picture  attributed  to 
Mostaert,  22,220  fr. ;  a  picture  by  van  Orley, 
14,850  fr.  In  the  department  of  mediaeval,  re¬ 
naissance  and  modern  sculpture :  a  statue  of 
Eve,  in  wood,  German  school,  20,000  fr. ;  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Arnaud  d’Andilly,  in  bronze,  3,000 fr.;  a 
Madonna,  in  terra-cotta,  Alsatian  school,  6,000  fr. 
In  the  Egyptian  antiquities  section  :  the  head  of 
a  statue,  in  green  granite,  6,000  fr.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  mediaeval,  renaissance  and  modern  ob¬ 
jects  of  art  :  a  lacquered  panel,  Ritsuo,  Japan, 
7,000  fr.  ;  a  collection  of  Japanese  objects, 
10,466  fr.  50  c. ;  an  Arab  lamp  and  ewer,  25,000  fr.; 
an  eighteenth-century  vase,  mounted  in  bronze, 
15,000  fr.;  the  lid  of  an  Arab  dish,  5,000  fr.  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  section  :  a  silver 
capsula,  10,000  fr.  In  the  department  of  oriental 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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antiquities  and  old  pottery  :  a  collection  of  objects 
discovered  in  Rhodes  and  in  Spain,  13,000  fr. ;  a 
bronze  statuette,  7,000  fr. ;  a  Phoenician  statuette, 
bronze,  4,000  fr. 

The  picture  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  August 
number,  The  Finding  of  the  True  Cross,  has  been 
hung  in  the  Duchatel  room  of  the  Louvre. 

In  the  Luxembourg  museum,  I  may  mention 
the  purchase  of  a  picture  by  the  Antwerp  painter, 
P.  J.  Diercx,  The  Reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  gift 
of  a  portrait  of  Theodule  Ribot,  by  himself,  pre¬ 
sented  by  his  daughter.  Eugene  Carriere’s  paint¬ 
ing,  The  dead  Christ,  was  the  object  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  opened  by  a  group  of  artists  and  art-lovers 
and  amounting  to  25,000  fr. :  the  state  took  part 
in  this  to  the  extent  of  7,000  fr.  The  work  has 
just  been  given  to  the  Luxembourg  museum. 

The  central  union  of  decorative  arts,  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan,  where  the  exhibition  of  mus- 
sulman  art  was  lately  held,  is  exhibiting  ten  new 
bindings  due  to  the  talent  of  Messrs.  Bretault, 
Canape,  Carayon,  David,  Durvand,  Garidel,  Kieffer, 
Lortic  and  Noulhac  and  to  the  initiative  of  a 
Parisian  bibliophile,  M.  Henry  Monod,  who  called 
on  these  nine  bookbinders  and  handed  them  ten 
illustrated  octavo  volumes,  leaving  them  abso¬ 
lute  liberty  as  to  the  execution  of  the  binding, 
within  the  limits  of  a  uniform  price.  In  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  are  exhibited  the  acquisitions  of  the 
museum  of  decorative  arts,  purchased  at  the  two 
salons.  Here  is  also  a  series  of  etchings  and 
prints,  in  colours,  by  Messrs.  Helleu,  Robbe, 
A.  Besnard,  etc.,  and  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  objects  of  art  and  tapestries  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  renaissance,  and  the  eighteenth  century. 

Thed’Ennery  museum  will  soon  be  inaugurated. 
The  late  Adolphe  d’Ennery  left  to  the  state  his  col¬ 
lections  of  oriental  art,  the  merits  of  which,  for  that 
matter,  have  given  rise  to  lively  discussions.  They 
consist  of  some  six  thousand  objects.  M.  Des- 
hayes,  the  keeper  of  the  museum,  has  classified 
them  under  three  headings:  furniture;  fantastic 
animals  in  wood,  pottery,  and  jade;  netsukes. 

NOTES  FROM  SAINT-OMER' 

The  Jesuits’  Church. — Among  the  curious 
monuments  of  the  renaissance  in  our  district 
figures  the  old  Jesuits’  church  at  Saint-Omer 
(Pas  -  de  -  Calais).  Although  the  building  was 
begun  as  late  as  1615  and  finished  in  1636,  this 
edifice,  consisting  of  a  very  large  main  fabric 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  a  scries  of  arcades, 
offers,  in  its  scheme  of  decoration,  in  the  carving 
of  the  mullions  of  its  windows,  and  its  groined 
vaults,  many  details  which  are  often  met  with  in 
monuments  dating  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  every  side  of  the  building,  the  thrust 
of  the  arches  is  supported  by  enormous  buttresses  ; 
the  fore-front  is  Hanked  by  two  square  towers, 
ornamented  by  a  superposition  of  the  three  orders, 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixcira  de  Mattos. 


an  arrangement  which  occurs  in  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  churches  erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  This  church,  which  is  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  the  very  peculiar  character  of 
its  architecture,  was  used  for  divine  worship  until 
the  great  revolution,  when  it  was  turned  into  a 
riding-school  and  forage-store,  a  use  to  which  it 
continued  to  be  put  until  1827,  the  date  of  its 
restoration.  It  was  reconsecrated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  served  as  a  chapel  for  the  college, 
now  the  lycee,  of  Saint-Omer.  The  building, 
which  has  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes, 
now  again  sees  its  existence  threatened.  For 
want  of  keeping  in  repair,  the  neglected  and 
crumbling  roofs  are  leaking,  the  walls  are  crack¬ 
ing,  the  stones  falling,  and  the  carvings  of  the 
mullions  are  wearing  away.  Lately,  the  town- 
council  of  Saint-Omer  debated  at  one  of  its  sittings 
the  question  of  the  demolition  of  the  old  chapel, 
one  of  the  few  existing  specimens  of  that  interest¬ 
ing  transition  style  which  is  so  well  worth  study¬ 
ing.  The  motion  for  its  destruction  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes !  Nevertheless,  it 
was  resolved  to  discuss,  at  a  later  date,  which 
portion  of  the  church  should  be  preserved  and 
which  abandoned  to  the  house-breaker’s  pickaxe. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  on  historical 
monuments  and  the  inspector  of  fine-arts  may  yet 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  spare  our  province, 
already  so  poor  in  old  monuments,  a  fresh  act  of 
vandalism,  of  which  the  examples  are,  unhappily, 
only  too  numerous. 


NOTES  FROM  AMSTERDAM 

Though  the  great  exhibition  held  at  Amsterdam 
of  works  by  living  masters,  to  which  people  had 
been  looking  forward  with  much  eagerness,  un¬ 
fortunately  turned  out  to  be  not  so  interesting  as 
might  have  been  expected,  yet  even  a  severe  critic 
would  have  discovered  among  the  eight  hundred 
pictures  a  certain  number  which  displayed  high 
artistic  merit  ;  for  example,  the  portrait  of  two 
girls  by  Miss  Schwartze,  Mcsdag’s  seapiece, 
Wiggers’  moonlit  landscape,  and  other  paintings 
by  Rink,  Gabriel,  de  Bock,  Bastert,  Baertsoen,  etc. 
Some  foreign  artists  of  great  repute  also  contributed 
to  it  ;  among  whose  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
elegant  portraits  by  the  celebrated  Hungarian 
painter  Laszlo,  Hans  von  Bartel’s  water-colours, 
Dutch  views  by  Melchers  and  Armand  Jamar, 
and  a  church  interior  by  H.  Hermanns. 

Another  exhibition,  of  considerably  smaller  size, 
was  organized  in  the  print  department  of  the  Ryks- 
museum  at  Amsterdam  by  its  newly  appointed 
director,  Mr.  E.  W.  Moes,  and  was  intended  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  early  masters  of  the  Dutch  landscape. 
The  series  began  with  a  curious  print,  dated  1543, 
by  an  unknown  master,  who  certainly  worked  under 
Italian  influence;  then  followed  Jerome  Cock's 
interesting  landscapes,  Breughel’s,  Hans  Bol’s,  and 
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Collaert’s  prints  and  a  long  series  of  other  en¬ 
gravings,  among  which  W.  Buytewech's  highly 
original  works  and  Brosterhuyzen’s  attractive  little 
prints  strike  the  visitor  at  once.  It  included  no 
masters  after  the  time  of  van  Goyen  and  only 
aimed  at  making  those  sympathetic  artists  like 
Bril,  Savery,  Van  de  Velde,  Visscher,  S.  de  Vlieger 
and  Molyn  better  known  to  the  public. 

Holland  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of  two  of  its  great 
artists,  P.  J.  C.  Gabriel  and  Paul  Rink.  Gabriel 
was  one  of  the  first  who,  like  Weissenbruch  and 
Roelofs,  violated  the  conventional  rules  of  the  old 
school,  at  whose  head  stood  his  master,  the  well- 
known  B.  C.  Koekkoek.  Like  a  master  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  understood  the  poetical 
charm  of  the  Dutch  landscape,  and  strove,  with 
much  success,  to  render  it  in  his  own  simple  and 
delicate  way.  Rink  has  been  the  artist  who  sympa¬ 
thized  perhaps  most  of  all  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  typical  villages  of  Volendam  and  Edam,  where 
he  principally  got  his  subjects. 


THE  BRUSSELS  MONUMENT  TO 
LABOUR1 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  sculptor  Con¬ 
stantine  Meunier,  whose  powerful  work  is  well 
known,  conceived  a  plan  which  he  looked  upon  as 
the  crowning  stroke  of  his  artistic  life  and  the 
culmination  of  the  long  efforts  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  heroic  side  of  modern 
labour.  He  first  of  all  executed  two  large  bas- 
reliefs,  The  broken  Crucible  and  The  Harvest. 
The  first  represents  a  group  of  workmen  striving, 
with  rhythmical  movements  and  a  vast  amount  of 
expression,  to  withdraw  a  broken  crucible  from 
a  furnace.  The  second  of  these  bas-reliefs  shows 
the  work  in  the  fields  at  harvest-time,  with  figures 
of  reapers  half-hidden  in  the  mass  of  the  corn. 
To  this  first  realization,  the  sculptor  gradually 
added  the  various  fragments  which  were  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work ;  two  new  bas-reliefs,  The  Mine 
and  The  Dock-labourers  of  Antwerp  ;  The  Smith, 
Maternity,  The  Ancestor,  statues  intended  to  stand 
out  in  full  relief  in  the  general  ordonnance ;  and, 
lastly,  The  Sower,  which  was  to  crown  the  whole 
composition. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  monument 
should  be  executed  by  the  city  of  Brussels,  the 
state  bearing  half  the  cost.  M.  Meunier  grouped 
his  figures  in  an  architectural  sketch  which  was  a 
little  rough  and  clumsy,  but  which  provided  the 
essential  idea  that  was  later  to  serve  Victor  Horta, 
the  architect  who  was  called  in  by  M.  Meunier. 
On  a  huge  cube,  on  the  four  sides,  were  the  bas- 
reliefs  ;  at  the  corners,  the  statues  ;  on  the  top, 
The  Sower.  M.  Horta  made  a  rough  model  in 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


which,  at  the  top  of  a  series  of  wide  steps,  stood 
the  figures,  in  front  of  a  huge  cube  of  granite 
adorned,  on  the  four  sides,  with  the  bas-reliefs 
sculptured  in  the  granite  itself  and  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  The  Sower.  All  the  statues 
were  to  be  executed  in  bronze.  This  model 
was  at  first  exhibited  in  the  studio  of  M. 
Meunier,  who  afterwards  organized,  at  the  cercle 
artistique  of  Brussels,  an  exhibition  in  which  he 
got  together  the  fragments  already  executed  of 
his  work  and  models  of  the  figures  not  yet 
carried  out.  Upon  the  official  invitation  of  the 
minister,  M.  Meunier  added  M.  Horta’s  model  to 
the  rest. 

At  the  time,  it  was  strongly  criticized ;  and  in 
consequence  of  these  criticisms,  the  government 
proposed  to  M.  Meunier  to  execute  all  the  sculp¬ 
tural  part  of  the  monument  and  to  place  it  in  a 
hall  which  should  be  reserved  for  him  in  the  new 
palace  of  the  fine-arts.  He  displayed  some  hesita¬ 
tion,  easily  understood,  since  it  was  a  question  of 
giving  up  a  plan  conceived  by  himself,  for  the 
realization  of  which  he  had  engaged  another  artist, 
M.  Horta,  to  whom  he  had  expressed  the  most 
unreserved  approval  of  his  work.  But  at  last,  at 
the  intervention  of  M.  Horta  himself,  he  accepted 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  government,  and 
it  is  under  this  form  that  the  project  has  been 
adopted. 

R.  Petrucci. 
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P.  212,  col.  2,  line  31,  for  S.  Tacopo  Soprarno, 
read  S.  Jacopo  Soprarno. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  EIGH¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY  IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  ART  GALLERY 


HE  exhibition  of  por¬ 
traits  by  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Romney,  Rae¬ 
burn,  Hoppner,  and  their 
contemporaries,  now  be¬ 
ing  held  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  art  gallery,  Birming¬ 
ham,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  loan  collection  arranged  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth  Wallis,  F.S.A.,  the  director,  on  simi¬ 
lar  lines  in  the  same  gallery  in  1900.  The 
earlier  series  contained  a  number  of  fine 
examples  of  these  artists  which  had  never 
been  previously  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Wallis 
has  been  equally  successful  this  year  in  his 
search  after  treasures  hidden  away  from 
public  view  in  some  of  the  great  houses  of 
the  country.  The  arranging  of  these  loan 
collections  grows  more  difficult  year  by 
year.  The  visitor  who  walks  round  a  public 
gallery  has  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  trou¬ 
ble  and  anxiety  undergone  in  the  getting 
together  of  a  roomful  of  pictures  of  the 
quality  of  those  now  placed  at  his  disposal 
in  Birmingham.  It  gives  an  opportunity 
to  connoisseurs  in  the  midland  counties  to 
examine  works  of  the  very  first  order  by 
the  English  masters  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  such  as  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  for 
many  years  ;  and  their  thanks  are  due  to 
the  owners  of  the  pictures  who  have  so 
generously  stripped  their  own  walls  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  The  exhibition,  which 
will  remain  open  until  the  third  week  in 
November,  is  entirely  free  to  the  public, 
and  in  this  way  many  thousands  of  people 
who  cannot  possibly  afford  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  are  enabled  to  make  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  art  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  this  country  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  col¬ 
lection  is  the  very  excellent  opportunity 
it  affords  of  studying  the  work  of  John 
Hoppner,  whose  portraits  are  rarely  seen 
on  exhibition  walls  outside  London.  Of 


the  ten  examples  of  this  artist  which 
Mr.  Wallis  has  succeeded  in  borrowing, 
five  or  six  are  of  the  very  first  quality,  so 
that  this  somewhat  uneven  painter  appears 
at  his  best.  In  such  a  portrait  group  as 
The  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland, 
no.  32,  from  Sir  CharlesTennant’s  collection, 
Hoppner  proves,  and  proves  brilliantly, 
that  he  was  something  more  than  the  best 
of  the  imitators  of  Sir  Joshua.  The  picture 
is  so  well  known,  from  both  contemporary 
and  modern  mezzotint  engravings,  under 
the  title  of  The  Sisters,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  its  composition.  It  is 
brilliant  in  execution,  and  challenges  com¬ 
parison  with  Reynolds  on  all  grounds  but 
that  of  colour,  though  in  the  latter  it  is 
remarkably  fine.  The  faces  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  with  great  beauty  and  simplicity. 
The  white  of  the  dresses  is  only  relieved  by 
slight  touches  of  pale  blue  in  sash  or  hair- 
ribbon,  and  the  deep  red  of  the  cover  of 
the  sketching  portfolio.  The  general  effect 
is  pale  and  silvery,  with  little  of  the  lus¬ 
ciousness  of  Sir  Joshua’s  paint,  except  in  the 
landscape  background.  This,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  woodland  scene,  with  a  waterfall, 
distant  mountain,  and  a  cloudy  sky,  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  and  proves  that  Hoppner 
might  have  been  a  painter  of  landscape 
second  only  to  Gainsborough.  Another 
fine  example  of  Hoppner’s  rendering  of 
beautiful  girls  isElizabeth  Howard, duchess 
of  Rutland,  no.  29  (/tv  illustration ),  lent  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lever.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  fifth  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  married 
John  Henry,  fifth  duke  of  Rutland,  in  1 799. 
This  portrait  of  her  was  probably  painted 
about  that  date.  She  is  seated  out  of  doors, 
with  her  left  arm  resting  on  a  stone  balus¬ 
trade,  against  a  landscape  background  of 
rich  brown  and  copper-red.  T  he  pale  slate- 
blue  silk  dress,  cut  very  low  at  the  neck, 
with  short  loose  sleeves  of  semi  transparent 
texture,  is  very  simply  and  broadly  rendered, 
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The  and  the  ribbon  of  the  same  colour  in  her 

Burlington  hair  is  an  admirable  foil  to  the  brown 
Magazine,  ringlets  which  curl  over  her  forehead.  The 
Number  painting  of  the  left  arm  and  hand  is  very 
VIII  admirable,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  por¬ 

trait  delightful.  Still  finer  in  its  artistic 
quality  is  the  Elizabeth,  countess  duchess 
ol  Sutherland,  no.  68,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Sutherland,  which  was  painted  in  1799, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Academy  in  that  year. 
The  very  beautiful  portrait  of  her  by  Rom¬ 
ney,  painted  some  fifteen  years  earlier,  also 
at  Trentham,  was  included  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  exhibition  three  years  ago.  She  was 
countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right, 
and  married,  in  1785,  George  Granville, 
Lord  Trentham,  afterwards  second  mar¬ 
quess  of  Stafford,  who,  in  1833,  was  created 
duke  of  Sutherland,  so  that  she  is  always 
called  the  countess  duchess.  In  this  por¬ 
trait  Hoppner  seems  to  have  attempted  to 
rival  Reynolds  in  the  crowning  glory  of 
colour,  and  though  he  has  not  quite  equalled 
him,  the  result  is  peculiarly  fascinating. 

As  a  study  in  expression  his  Mrs.  Jordan 
as  Hypolita,  no.  1 1  (see  illustration ),  stands 
out  with  great  vividness.  It  is  painted  with 
a  vivacity  which  was,  no  doubt,  largely 
owing  to  his  subject.  This  lively  lady,  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  her  first  season  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1785,  made  a  great  hit  in  the 
character  of  Hypolita  in  Colley  Cibber’s 
comedy  of  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not , 
or  the  Kind  Impostor .  This  was  her  most 
popular  ‘  breeches  ’  part,  and  she  played  it 
all  over  the  country  with  immense  success. 
Hoppner  has  seized  the  sly  humour  with 
which  she  invested  it,  and  the  merry  twin¬ 
kle  in  her  brown  eyes,  with  lifelike  effect, 
while  the  extraordinary  head-dress  of  blue 
and  black,  with  the  bunch  of  ostrich  fea¬ 
thers,  adds  piquancy  to  the  face.  In  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  this  vivacious  study  is  the 
dignified  rendering  of  Warren  Hastings, 
no.  49  (see  illustration ),  lent  by  General 
David  Anderson.  This  portrait  has  many 
admirable  qualities,  and  displays  a  deeper 
insight  into  character  than  is  to  be  found 
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in  much  of  Hoppner’s  work.  Parts  of 
the  canvas  display  technical  skill  which 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  handiwork 
of  Reynolds  himself.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
representation  of  a  great  man,  of  strong 
will  and  character,  whose  life  was  spent  in 
ceaseless  endeavour  for  his  country,  that 
the  portrait  makes  its  chief  appeal.  It  is 
painted  with  a  directness  and  dignity,  and 
a  personal  sympathy,  which  cause  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  arrest  the  attention  even  amid 
so  many  distinguished  works.  This  por¬ 
trait,  which  has  never  been  exhibited  be¬ 
fore,  was  bequeathed  by  Hastings  to  his 
godson,  Warren  Hastings  Anderson, second 
son  of  David  Anderson,  of  St.  Germains, 
East  Lothian,  one  of  the  governor-general’s 
most  intimate  friends,  and  the  grandfather 
of  the  present  owner  of  the  picture.  An¬ 
other  very  fine  example  is  the  full-length  of 
two  boys  in  a  landscape,  the  Hon.  John 
and  Henry  Cust,  no.  39,  sons  of  Brown- 
low  Cust,  first  baron  Brownlow,  lent  by 
Lord  Brownlow.  The  head  of  each  boy, 
with  fair  hair  falling  in  ringlets  on  the 
shoulders,  is  most  expressive,  recalling  Rom¬ 
ney  in  the  treatment  rather  than  Sirjoshua. 
The  arrangement  is  most  graceful,  and  the 
colour  scheme,  mainly  in  tones  of  brown, 
is  quiet  but  very  telling.  Among  the  other 
Hoppners  exhibited  there  is  a  very  forcible 
portrait  of  John  Barrow,  a  gambling  friend 
of  George  IV,  no.  57,  lent  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Barton,  an  interesting  one  ofWilliam  Gif¬ 
ford,  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  belonging  to 
Mr.  George  W.  Agnew,  and  an  unfinished 
portrait  of  Joseph  Haydn,  no.  61,  in  a  red 
velvet  coat,  seated  at  the  piano,  pen  in 
hand,  from  his  majesty’s  collection.  ^[An¬ 
other  artist  who  is  seen  at  his  finest  in  this 
collection  is  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  His 
group  of  James  Harrower  of  Inzievar,  with 
his  Wife  and  Son,  no.  25  (see  illustration) , 
lent  by  Mr.  Charles  George,  is  an  example 
of  the  highest  quality,  of  much  dignity  of 
conception,  and  painted  with  great  solidity 
and  directness.  In  it  the  strong,  manly, 
unaffected  art  of  Raeburn  reaches  a  point 
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DUFF,  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  JAMES  l:A7.'0WER  OF  INZIEVAR,  WITH  HIS  WIFE  AND  SON,  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN; 

MR.  LEOPOLD  H1RSCH  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  CHARLES  GEORGE 


he  seldom  surpassed.  In  the  portrait  of 
the  lad  with  his  book,  there  is  a  slight  sus¬ 
picion  of  affectation,  no  doubt  due  to  the 
sitter,  but  the  likeness  of  the  father  is  a 
very  powerful  and  lifelike  study  of  a  man 
of  a  strong  and  rugged  character,  which 
stands  out  with  remarkable  vividness,  while 
that  of  his  wife  has  a  simple  charm  which 
makes  a  happy  contrast.  It  easily  holds  its 
own  with  any  other  canvas  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Another  fine  group,  the  Two  Boys, 
no.  67,  belonging  to  Mr.  Leopold  Hirsch, 
was  exhibited  at  the  guildhall  of  London, 
in  1901-02,  and  so  needs  no  description. 
It  is  said  to  represent  two  members  of  the 
family  of  Allen  of  Errol.  They  are  seen  in 
active  movement — one  of  them  is  trying 
to  thrust  a  stick  through  a  hole  in  the  hat 
held  up  by  his  brother — and  are  drawn 
with  singular  grace,  and  a  boldness  of  hand¬ 
ling  which  suggests  the  sure  and  certain 
hand  of  a  master.  Great  charm  also  marks 
the  very  simple  rendering  of  Mrs.  Duff, 
no.  58,  wife  of  Colonel  Duff  of  Fetter- 
esso,  also  belonging  to  Mr.  Hirsch  (see 
illustration ),  with  its  subtle  characteriza¬ 
tion.  In  The  Leslie  Boy,  no.  37,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  a  portrait  of 
one  of  Raeburn’s  step-children,  the  artist 
approaches  most  nearly  to  that  ‘  realism  ’ 
which  is  the  object  of  much  modern  por¬ 
traiture.  The  lifelike  suggestion  of  nervous 
restlessness  in  the  hands,  and  thesmile  which 
parts  the  lips  and  shows  the  gleaming  teeth, 
are  almost  startlingly  realistic.  Mrs.Georgc 
Holt’s  Girl  Sketching,  no.  40,  makes  an 
admirable  pendant  to  it.  Two  other  strik¬ 
ing  examples  are  lent  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Lockett  Agnew — Miss  Anne  Cun- 
ninghame-Graham,  no.  50,  and  Miss  Jane 
I  Iodgson,  no.  63,  the  cousin  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  latter  a  very  dignified  study 
of  a  face  possessing  greater  strength  than 
beauty.  ^jSomc  seventeen  canvases  repre¬ 
sent  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  all  periods  of  his 
career,  from  such  early  examples  as  Miss 
Mary  Barnardiston,  no.  36  (Mr.  H.  A. 
Christy),  in  which  the  charm  still  remains 


though  the  flesh-tints  have  vanished,  or  the  Exhibition  of 
very  winsome  portrait  of  Miss  Franks,  no.  English  Por- 
30,  lent  by  Miss  Turner,  in  which  the  lace  traits  of  the 
of  the  dress  is  put  in  with  a  patient  exact-  Eighteenth 
ness,  down  to  such  a  picture  as  the  Master  Century  in 
John  Crewe  as  Henry  VIII,  no.  69  (the  the  Birming- 
earl  of  Crewe),  with  its  glow  of  deep  rich  ham  Art 
red  colour,  which  was  in  the  Academy  of  Gallery 
1776,  when  the  boy  was  four  years  old. 

His  mother,  the  famous  beauty  and  Whig 
toast  of  her  day,  daughter  of  Fulke  Greville, 
was  a  favourite  sitter  with  Sir  Joshua.  The 
colours  in  this  canvas  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  remarkably  well,  and  the  little  lad, 
with  his  laughing  face,  swaggering  air,  and 
his  small  sturdy  legs  a-straddle  in  amusing 
imitation  ofHolbein’s  colossal  King,  is  one 
of  Reynolds’  most  pleasing  delineations  ot 
happy  childhood.  Lord  Crewe’s  other  con¬ 
tribution,  The  Misses  Emma  and  Elizabeth 
Crewe,  no.  1  2,  lacks  something  of  its  earlier 
splendour.  The  thin  glazes  which  were 
spread  over  the  cool  grey  underpainting 
have  largely  Aided  away,  so  that  much  ol 
the  final  beauty  of  glowing  colour  is  lack¬ 
ing;  but  the  grace  of  the  composition,  the 
fineness  of  the  modelling,  and  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  expression  remain  to  captivate  and 
delight.  ^Another  well-known  picture  ol 
a  child  is  the  Collina,  no.  35,  from  Sir 
Charles  Tennant’s  collection,  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick,  a  daughter  ot 
Sir  Joshua’s  intimate  friend,  the  earl  oi 
Upper  Ossory,  painted  in  1779,  in  which 
she  is  represented  standing  on  the  top  ol  a 
little  hill,  with  flowers  at  her  leet,  in  a 
simple  dress  of  yellowish  white,  the  skirts 
gathered  up  at  the  waist.  Her  face  has 
something  of  the  mischievous  expres¬ 
sion  which  marks  the  Robinetta  in  the 
National  gallery.  Other  representations 
of  happy  youth  are  the  picture  oi  the  two 
schoolboys,  the  Masters  Gawlcr,  no.  8,  lent 
by  Lord  Burton,  with  its  deep  rich  colour, 
and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  still  more 
beautiful  Mrs.  Payne-Gallwey  and  her  son 
Charles,  no.  15,  better  known  under  the 
title  of  Pick-a-back.  This  picture  has 
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The  suffered  rather  severely  through  a  too 

Burlington  liberal  use  of  some  such  medium  as  bitumen, 
Magazine,  but  happily  the  heads  have  suffered  least  of 
Number  all,  and  still  retain  much  of  their  original 
VIII  sweetness  and  charm.  The  face  of  the 

baby  boy  has  an  indescribable  attraction,  and 
the  mellow  golden  tone  of  the  whole  work 
makes  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  senses. 
The  same  charm,  so  difficult  to  put  into 
words,  renders  the  small  portrait  of 
Miss  Ridge,  no.  9,  lent  by  Sir  Charles 
Tennant  (see  illustration'),  peculiarly  fasci¬ 
nating.  Sir  Joshua  painted  several  versions 
of  this  pretty,  smiling  Irish  girl.  Four 
or  five  of  the  smaller  examples  of  Sir  Joshua 
were  hung  in  the  British  pavilion  at  the 
last  Paris  exhibition,  so  that  they  are  well 
known  tostudents.  Among  them  Mr.  Julius 
Wernher’s  Lady  Caroline  Price,  no.  34, 
stands  out  with  startling  effect.  Brilliance 
is  its  keynote.  It  lacks  something  of  the 
usual  tenderness  in  its  handling,  but  the 
great  force  and  decision  of  the  brushwork, 
and  the  richness  of  the  colour,  make  ample 
amends.  The  powerful  red  of  the  back¬ 
ground  forms  a  splendid  contrast  to  the 
blacks  and  greys  of  the  costume,  with  its 
vivid  touch  of  blue  at  the  waist.  It  is  a 
portrait  which  compels  admiration  through 
sheer  force  of  conception  and  brilliance  of 
accomplishment.  Among  his  portraits  of 
men  may  be  singled  out  Lord  Rosebery’s 
version  of  Dr.  Johnson,  no.  59,  which 
corresponds  to  a  great  extent  with  the  one 
in  the  National  gallery,  and  Mrs.  Morland 
Agnew’s  three-quarter  length  of  the  earl 
of  Shannon,  no.  7,  an  admirable  example 
from  Sir  Joshua’s  series  of  contemporary 
statesmen,  dignified  and  reserved  in  treat¬ 
ment,  and  gaining  greatly  in  effect  from  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  costume.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  no.  27,  lent  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Taylor  (see  frontispiece ),  is 
a  superb  example  of  Gainsborough,  painted 
with  his  lightest,  swiftest,  most  ‘  feathery,’ 
and  yet  most  certain  touch.  It  has  all  that 
unnameable  grace  which  attracted  so  many 
ladies  to  his  painting-room  and  has  always 


been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  given  to  his  work.  The  companion 
portrait  of  the  husband,  no.  26,  is  painted 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  directness,  and 
is  a  strong  and  virile  piece  of  work,  such 
as  always  characterizes  the  best  of  Gains¬ 
borough’s  portraits  of  men.  Both  portraits 
are  good  examples  of  the  durability  of  the 
artist’s  pictures  when  compared  with  those 
of  Sir  Joshua,  undoubtedly  owing  to  his 
rapid,  unhesitating  method  of  painting, 
which,  though  apparently  slight,  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  much  more  admirably  than 
the  constant  repainting  and  experimental 
exercises  with  dangerous  colours  which 
marked  his  rival’s  work.  These  two  can¬ 
vases,  which  have  never  been  subjected  to 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  a  great  city,  are  still 
in  faultless  condition,  and  as  fresh  as  when 
they  first  left  Gainsborough’s  studio.  •([  It 
is  difficult  to  speak  without  exaggeration 
of  the  beauty  of  his  colour  scheme  in  such 
a  portrait  as  the  three-quarter  length  of 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  no.  22  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  belonging  to  Mrs.  George  Holt. 
It  is  a  study  in  those  tones  of  silvery,  pearly 
grey  in  which  he  so  greatly  delighted,  and 
is  so  harmonious  that  it  affects  the  senses 
like  listening  to  beautiful  music.  It  is  an 
example,  too,  of  that  close  sympathy  with 
which  the  painter  approached  old  age 
when  he  was  asked  to  set  it  upon  canvas, 
and  he  has  rendered  it  with  great  nobility 
and  keen  insight  into  character.  Another 
beautiful  example  is  Lord  Rosebery’s  Lady 
Margaret  Fordyce,  no.  41,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  Fordyce,  the  absconding  banker, 
who  was  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  Auld 
Robin  Gray,  written  by  her  elder  sister, 
Lady  Anne  Barnard.  The  earliest  por¬ 
traits  here  of  men  by  Gainsborough  are 
the  powerful,  lifelike  head  of  Quin,  the 
actor,  no.  64,  lent  by  the  king,  in  which 
the  expression  in  the  mouth  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  the  three-quarter  length  of 
Dr.  Ditcher,  no.  17,  belonging  to  Mrs.  L. 
Peck.  The  Quin,  which  is  unfinished,  was 
painted  in  Bath  about  1763,  when  the 
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MISS  RIDGE,  UV  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  ,  IN  TIIK  POSSESSION  OK  SIR  CHAKLK 

TENNANT,  DART. 


MISS  LAWRENCE,  BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR,  LOCKETT  AGNEW  WARREN  HASTINGS,  BY  JOHN  HOPPNER ;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  GENERAL  DAVID  ANDERSON 


actor  had  left  the  stage,  and  was  living 
reputably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Dr.  Ditcher  was  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  Bath,  and  attended  the  family  of  the  artist 
professionally.  The  followingletter,  written 
by  Gainsborough  to  the  doctor’s  wife,  is 
one  more  proof  of  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  he  gave  away  his  pictures.  *  I  am 
very  glad,’  the  letter  runs,  ‘  the  picture  ar¬ 
rived  safe,  and  meets  with  your  approbation. 
With  regard  to  the  price  of  the  picture  and 
frame,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  overpaid 
abundantly  by  my  worthy  friend’s  attention 
to  my  family  while  we  lived  at  Bath,  and 
which  I  shall  ever  remember  with  grati¬ 
tude.  If  you  can,  pardon  my  neglect  in 
not  paying  the  carriage,  which  I  fully  in¬ 
tended  doing,  but  for  the  hurry  I  was  in 
the  day  it  went  away.  You  may  rest  as¬ 
sured,  madam,  that  what  remains  unpaid  is 
from  us  to  you.’  Lord  Iveagh’s  George  IV 
when  prince  of  Wales,  no.  70,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  his  later  manner,  painted 
about  1780,  when  the  prince  was  still  slim 
and  comely,  with  features  as  yet  unstamped 
by  vice.  Richard  Hurd,  bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  no.  24,  lent  by  the  present  bishop, 
is  one  of  several  versions  of  this  courtly, 
handsome  prelate,  who  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
fused  the  primacy  ‘  as  a  charge  not  suited 
to  his  temper  and  talents.’  It  has  some¬ 
thing  of  the  quality  that  marked  the  beau¬ 
tiful  portrait  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
exhibited  in  Birmingham  three  years  ago. 

There  are  sixteen  portraits  by  Romney, 
many  of  them  of  great  importance,  such  as 
the  two  three-quarter  lengths  of  Brownlow 
Cust,  first  Lord  Brownlow,  no.  44,  and 
Frances,  Lady  Brownlow,  and  her  eldest 
son,  no.  43,  from  Lord  Brownlow’s  collec¬ 
tion,  the  former  in  his  robes;  the  two  full- 
lengths  of  the  Fane  boys,  John, LordBurgh- 
ersh, afterwards  tenth  earl  of  Westmorland, 
no.  31,  and  his  brother  Thomas  Fane, 
no.  33,  lent  by  Lord  Burton  ;  and  the  three- 
quarter  lengths  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sophia 
Lawrence,  no.  10,  and  her  brother  William 
Lawrence,  no.  14,  from  the  collection  of 


Mr.  Lockett  Agnew.  The  portrait  of  Exhibition  of 
Miss  Lawrence  ( see  illustration )  is  painted  English  Por- 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  certainty,  and  traits  of  the 
has  a  repose  and  quiet  dignity  which  give  Eighteenth 
it  an  air  of  great  distinction.  There  is  a  Century  in 
winning  charm,  too,  about  the  companion  the  Birming- 
picture  of  the  young  brother  which  Rom-  ham  Art 
ney  could  so  well  express  when  he  was  at  Gallery 
his  best.  These  two  canvases  are  painted 
with  a  broader,  freer  touch  than  the  earlier 
portraits  of  the  two  young  Fanes,  in  which 
the  process  is  more  elaborate.  The  half- 
length  of  a  lady  in  white,  with  powdered 
hair,  Mrs.  Glyn,  no.  13,  lent  by  Mr.  J. 

Pierpont  Morgan,  is  one  of  Romney’s  great 
successes  in  the  rendering  of  beautiful  wo¬ 
men,  which  are  full  of  a  nameless  grace 
and  sweetness,  and  upon  which  much  of 
his  great  popularity  to-day  depends.  Lord 
Burton’s  Miss  Schultz,  no.  16,  is  another 
example  of  this,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of 
Miss  Ramus  and  her  sister,  Miss  Benedetta 
Ramus,  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  F.  D. 

Smith,  M.P.  He  is  seen  at  his  finest, 
however,  in  the  Lady  Willoughby  dc  Broke, 
no.  1 8,  lent  by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
which  displays  fine  feeling  for  character, 
and  very  brilliant  manipulative  skill.  Lord 
Iveagh’s  Lady  Hamilton,  as  St.  Cecilia, 
no.  46,  is  one  of  Romney’s  best-known 
versions  of  his  ‘  divine  lady,’  while  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  Robert  Child,  the  banker, 
no.  19,  and  that  of  his  wife,  no.  20,  lent 
by  Lord  Jersey,  are  very  attractive  ren¬ 
derings  of  a  handsome  couple.  There 
are  three  examples  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
including  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  very  vi¬ 
vacious  MissCroker,  and  a  group  of  unusual 
importance  and  quality  by  Zoffany,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
whose  portrait  by  Romney  has  been  already 
mentioned,  with  her  husband  and  children, 
very  happily  grouped  round  a  tea-table. 

In  addition  to  these  there  arc  canvases  by 
John  Russell,  Francis  Cotes,  J.  S.  Copley, 

John  Opie,  Wright  of  Derby,  and  one 
of  John  Constable’s  rarcly-met-with  por¬ 
traits. 
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KIKUCHI  YOSAI 

^  WRITTEN  BY  ARTHUR  MORRISON  J8* 


IKUCHI  YOSAI  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the 
great  Japanese  painters — 
indeed,  I  had  almost  begun 
this  paper  with  the  very 
sentence.  But  apart  from 
the  ill-omen  of  the  word  ‘  last  ’ — for  there 
are  hopes  for  the  future  of  Japanese  painting 
still — the  phrase  does  some  injustice  to  a 
number  of  Yosai’s  contemporaries  who  sur¬ 
vived  him  by  some  few  years,  more  or 
less.  Yosai  died  in  1878,  aged  ninety-one. 
Eleven  years  later  Kawanabe  Kiosai  died  at 
the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-nine. 
Morizumi  Kwangio  survived  till  1890.  A 
year  later  still  Shibata  Zeshin  and  Tsukioka 
Yoshitoshi  died,  the  one  at  eighty-five  and 
the  other  at  fifty.  And  these  again  left 
behind  them  K0110  Bairei,  who  has  only 
followed  them  within  the  last  few  years, 
Kishi  Chikudo  and  his  son  Kinsui,  who  died 
later  than  Bairei.  Every  one  of  these  had 
his  claims,  larger  or  smaller,  to  be  called 
a  great  artist, and  in  Hashimoto  Gaho,  Imao 
Keinen  and  Shimomura  Kanzan  Japan  still 
has  eminent  painters,  fromthe  last  of  whom, 
in  particular,  great  things  may  be  expected, 
for  he  is  young,  and  has  done  very  splendid 
work  already.  But  with  all  Kiosai’s 
humour,  spirit,  and  technical  accomplish¬ 
ment,  all  Zeshin’s  power  of  design,  Yoshi- 
toshi’s  searching  draughtsmanship,  Bairei’s, 
Chikudo’s  and  Kinsui’s  force  and  character, 
none  of  them  were  quite  of  the  quality  of 
Kikuchi  Yosai,  who,  up  to  the  present, 
remains  the  last  of  the  Japanese  painters  of 
the  first  rank.  His  true  name  was  Kikuchi 
Takeyasu.  Yosai  was  his  go  or  assumed 
professional  name  as  a  painter,  and  his  fa¬ 
miliar  name,  used  among  his  relations  and 
near  friends,  was  Riohei.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  Japanese  usage  the  family 
name  comes  first,  the  personal  name  second. 

Yosai  came  of  very  high  sa?nurai  lineage. 
He  was  the  adopted  son  of  Kikuchi  Ta- 


kenaga,  being  actually  the  son  of  Takenaga’s 
younger  brother  Takeyoshi,  who  himself 
had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  Kawara. 
Takenaga,  who  had  no  children  of  his  own, 
was  nineteenth  in  direct  descent  from 
Kikuchi  Taketoki,  Daimyo  or  feudal  prince 
of  Higo,  a  famous  warrior  and  patriot  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Nor  was  Taketoki  the 
only  great  man  of  the  family,  for  through 
many  centuries  the  Kikuchis  gave  the 
country  famous  samurai,  of  whom  several 
figure  among  the  five  hundred  and  seventy 
heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  Japan  in 
Yosai’s  great  book  ‘Zenken  Kojitsu.’  Such 
were  Kikuchi  Takefusa  (a  predecessor  of 
Taketoki),  Kikuchi  Takeshige,  Kikuchi 
Takemitsu  and  Kikuchi  Takemasa.  UTa- 
kenaga,  Yosai’s  adoptive  father,  was  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Shogun.  He 
behaved  affectionately  toward  the  boy,  and 
gave  him  every  encouragement  to  follow 
his  artistic  inclinations.  At  the  age  ot 
eighteen  Yosai  was  placed  as  pupil  with 
Takata  Yenjo,  a  painter  of  the  old  Kano 
school.  Yenjo,  by  the  way,  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Kato  Bunrei,  a  nobleman  of  great 
ability,  who  practised  painting  as  an  ama¬ 
teur,  and  who  seems  to  have  had  a  passion 
for  encouraging  talent  wherever  he  found 
it  ;  the  famous  Tani  Buncho  began  life  as 
a  page  in  his  service,  but  was  quickly 
made  his  pupil.  ^[At  the  time  of  Yosai’s 
pupilage,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Kano  school  had  lost  much  of 
its  ancient  glory.  So,  indeed,  had  the  other 
great  official  school,  the  Tosa.  Both  Kano 
and  Tosa  schools  suffered  from  state  recog¬ 
nition  and  close  organization.  For  many 
generations  the  Tosa  had  been  the  academy 
of  the  emperor’s  court  at  Kyoto,  and  the 
Kano  that  of  the  Shogun’s  court  at  Yedo. 
Every  court  appointment  was  made  from 
their  ranks,  and  their  practice  had  grown 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  prescription,  rule, 
and  precedent,  which  none  might  disregard 
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and  live  within  the  pale.  So  the  life  was 
gradually  squeezed  from  the  art  of  these  great 
schools,  and  such  of  their  pupils  as  had  ideas 
of  their  own  and  the  will  to  express  them 
became  rebels  and  outcasts,  revivers  ol 
forgotten  styles,  innovators  and  eclectics. 

Takata  Yenjo,  himself  a  painter  of  some 
independence,  clearly  saw  his  pupil’s  great 
promise,  and  earnestly  advised  him  to  study 
closely  the  manners  of  all  the  other  Japan¬ 
ese  schools  of  painting  beside  the  Kano, 
just  as  Tani  Buncho,  Yenjo’s  fellow  pupil 
under  Bunrei,  had  already  done.  This 
advice  Yosai  followed  very  thoroughly, 
studying  diligently,  after  the  Kano  style, 
that  of  Okyo,  that  of  Tani  Buncho,  and 
that  of  the  early  Tosa  painters;  while  in 
regard  to  the  Kano  style  he  drew  his  chief 
inspiration  from  the  work  of  the  great 
seventeenth-century  master,  Tanyu.  In 
pursuance  of  his  plan  of  study  he  made  a 
tour  of  several  years  through  Japan,  visiting 
all  the  temples — the  chief  storehouses  of 
the  ancient  pictures — and  closely  studying 
their  treasures.  HI"  these  early  days  Yosai 
was  very  poor.  His  family  had  always 
been  notable — notable  for  its  loyalty,  its 
chivalry,  for  all  the  virtues  of  the  warrior 
caste,  but  never  for  its  wealth  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  adoptive  father  either  died  at 
a  critical  period  ol  the  young  painter’s  edu¬ 
cation,  or  became  poorer  than  before  ;  so 
that  Yosai  fora  time  despaired  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  formed  a  plan  of  abandoning  art 
for  medicine  of  the  unscientific  sort  then 
practised  in  his  country.  But  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  a  case  of  a  true  artist  lacking 
patronage  in  the  feudal  days  of  Japan,  and, 
young  and  obscure  as  Yosai  was  at  this  time, 
Inaba-no-Kami,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank, 
came  to  his  rescue,  saw  him  through  the 
long  course  of  travel  and  study  for  which 
the  young  artist  longed,  and  backed  him 
through  thick  and  thin  till  he  became  a 
painter  of  established  reputation,  By 
this  time  Yosai  had  evolved  a  style  of  his 
own,  a  style  in  which  one  may  trace  all  the 
great  Japanese  influences  under  which  he 


worked,  and  indeed  some  little  European  Kikuchi 
influence  as  well  ;  though  this  was  slight,  Yosai 
a®  never  affected  the  character  of  his  work, 
which  was  Japaneseessentially.  He  painted 
figure  subjects  almost  exclusively  (though 
on  occasion  he  could  produce  landscape 
and  bird  studies  ol  very  great  quality),  and 
the  most  of  his  figures  were  those  of  the 
ancient  heroes  of  Japan.  No  Japanese 
artist  before  him  had  given  himself  so 
completely  to  historical  painting,  and  in  his 
pictures  subject  plays  a  greater  part  than 
in  the  works  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

He  was  an  historian  and  an  archaeologist 
as  well  as  a  painter,  and  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  costumes,  arms,  armour,  furni¬ 
ture  and  decorations  used  in  Japan  from  the 
remotest  periods  was  such  that  in  these 
matters  his  pictures  are  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  existing  authorities,  All  thisarchae- 
ologic  learning,  and  all  Yosai’s  qualities  as 
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Oba  Kageyoshi.  From  ‘  Zenken  Kojitsu.’ 


a  painter,  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen  in  black 
and  white,  are  displayed  in  his  great  work 
‘  Zenken  Kojitsu,’  to  which  I  have  already 
made  reference.  The  book  is  in  ten  parts, 
each  of  two  volumes,  and  in  the  twenty 
volumes  are  pictured  some  five  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  heroic 
times  of  Japan,  from  Prince  Kabite-no- 
Mikoto,  of  the  Age  of  the  Gods,  to  Hosa- 
kawa  Yoriyuki,  prime  minister  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  Ashikaga  period  :  each  picture 
with  its  biography.  The  production  and 
publication  of  this  long  work  were  made 
possible  by  the  aid  of  a  wealthy  Yedo  mer¬ 
chant  called  Kato,  who  advanced  the  money 
required  ;  and,  by  way  of  thank-offering  for 
his  help,  Yosai,  on  the  advice  of  Fukuda 
Gyokwai,  a  learned  priest  who  had  assisted 
in  the  compilation,  painted  and  presented  to 
Kato  a  set  of  fifteen  great  pictures  cf  Budd¬ 
hist  saints — his  masterpiece  in  pure  painting, 


as  ‘Zenken  Kojitsu’  was  his  masterpiece  in 
illustration.  ‘  Zenken  Kojitsu  ’  is  a  book  of 
endless  delight  to  the  lover  of  elegant  line 
and  powerful  drawing.  A  few  of  the  designs 
from  its  pages  have  been  selected,  almost  at 
random,  to  illustrate  this  paper,  though  they 
suffer  from  their  small  scale.  The  height 
of  each  in  the  original  is  between  eight 
and  nine  inches,  and  any  reduction  impairs 
the  balance  and  significance  of  the  design. 
But  they  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
quality  of  line,  the  firm  modelling  and  pic¬ 
torial  sense  which  distinguished  Yosai’s 
work  for  the  engravers,  in  which  he  adopted 
a  modified  manner,  differing  in  some  re¬ 
spects  from  that  he  used  in  painting.  ‘  Zen¬ 
ken  Kojitsu  ’  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Komei,  father  of  the  present  emperor,  and 
for  him  a  special  copy  was  prepared  of  each 
volume  as  the  engraving  was  completed. 
Yosai  and  his  book,  indeed,  did  not  a  little 
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The  Daughter  of  Fujiwara  no  Toshinari.  From  '  Zenken  Kojitsu.' 


Kikuchi 

Yosai 


to  foster  the  reviving  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
ancient  throne  of  the  emperors — the  spirit 
which  brought  about  the  revolution  of 
1868,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  quasi-im¬ 
perial  Shogunate.1  Yosai’sworkon‘Zenken 
Kojitsu’  was  spread  over  a  period  of  seven¬ 
teen  years,  the  volumes  appearing  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  no  very  strict  regularity,  As  a 
pain  ter,  Yosai  had  a  strongly  distinctive  style. 
He  worked  with  a  forcible,  confident,  but 
light  touch,  and  his  drawing  had  a  surpris¬ 
ing  dexterity  and  dash.  It  lacked  the  noble 
serenity  and  dignity  shown  in  the  brush- 
work  of  the  ancient  masters,  though  there 
was  no  lack  of  these  qualities  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  composition  of  his  pictures. 
In  Japanese  painting  the  quality  of  the 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  painters,  always  occupying  an 
honoured  position  in  Japan,  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
instances  by  aiding  to  direct  the  intense  natural  loyalty  of  the 
Japanese  toward  the  reinstatement  to  power  of  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  the  emperors.  No  doubt  some  of  the  popular  work 
of  Hokusai  had  its  part  in  the  matter,  whilo  Okada  Tamcyasu 
and  Watanabe  Kwazan  paid  for  their  more  active  loyalty  with 
their  lives. 


brush-stroke  counts  for  much,  and  in  this 
matter  Yosai  was  wholly  original — as  ori¬ 
ginal  as  was  Hokusai,  but  with  a  somewhat 
more  successful  originality,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  Yosai’s  classical  training.  This  although 
he  willingly  sacrificed  classic  quietness  and 
reserve  for  the  nervous,  vital  quality  that 
distinguishes  all  his  painted  work.  An  old 
master — Sesshiu,say,or  Motonobu — would 
paint  a  tree  with  superb  force  and  char¬ 
acter,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  noble 
suavity  and  repose  in  complete  contrast  to 
the  spirit  of  a  tree  by  Yosai,  which  springs 
across  the  silk  like  a  Hash  of  lightning. 

H  is  composition  is  always  fine,  and  while 
ever  untaintedly  pictorial,  has  nevertheless 
a  close  regard  to  subject  such  as  is  rarely  to 
be  noticed  in  the  work  ot  the  Japanese 
masters  after  the  Tosa  painters  ot  the  Ka¬ 
makura  period.  His  colour  is  admirable, 
and  always  attuned  to  his  subject,  though 
in  this  matter  he  never  attempted  the 
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exquisitely  delicate  research  of  Sotatsu  or 
Korin.  He  was  a  great  master  of  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  he  could  most  wonderfully  drape 
a  landscape  in  the  mists  that  soften  the  air 
of  Japan  ;  so  delicately,  in  fact,  as  often  to 
defy  the  camera  to  copy  his  picture.  For 
instance,  the  Stag  on  Hillside,  reproduced 
to  illustrate  this  paper,  was  most  skilfully 
photographed,  and  the  block  is  of  the  finest 
quality  of  which  the  process  is  capable  ; 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  the  two  dis¬ 
tant  hills  which  complete  the  composition 
—the  one  rising  above  the  bolder  hill  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  other  byitsside.  Never¬ 
theless  in  the  original  these  take  their  parts 
in  the  arrangement  quite  clearly,  being  ex¬ 
pressed  by  grey-blue  washes  of  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy.  The  difficulty  of  illus¬ 
tration  persistently  impedes  the  writer  on 
Japanese  art,  for  indeed  there  is  no  adequate 
process  except  the  one  practised  in  Japan 
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alone,  in  which  prints  are  taken  by  hand 
from  carefully  painted  wood-blocks.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  the  illustrations  of 
‘  Kokkwa  ’  are  produced.  Among  the 
paintings  which  have  been  photographed  to 
illustrate  this  paper,  the  Stag  on  Hillside 
and  Minamoto  no  Yoshi-iyeare  productions 
of  Yosai’s  middle  period.  They  offer  an 
extreme  contrast  in  subject  and  treatment, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  originals  that  the  con¬ 
trast  can  be  fully  observed.  The  smaller 
picture  is  intended  for  hanging  at  a  tea 
ceremony,  and  its  note  of  subdued  delicacy 
and  its  faintly  suggested  tints  accord  with 
its  purpose.  The  other  is  painted  in  Yo¬ 
sai’s  strongest  and  brightest  style,  such  as  he 
usually  employed  in  his  war  pictures.  The 
vigorous  modelling  of  the  retainer  on  foot 
and  the  monumental  composition  of  the 
group  make  it  one  of  the  artist’s  most  notable 
productions,  and  in  its  full  size — it  is  nearly 
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4  ft.  high — the  original  is  a  very  bold  and 
striking  picture.  It  is  copied,  with  others 
of  Yosai’s  best  known  works,  in  ‘  Kikuchi 
Yosai  Gwafu,’  a  book  published  by  Matsu- 
moto  Fuko,  Yosai’s  pupil.  The  Kenshin  is 
work  of  a  later  period,  and  the  Nobleman 
Hawking  was  painted  when  the  artist  was 
eighty  years  of  age.  I  have  a  set  of  three  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  even  greater  vigour  of  hand¬ 
ling,  produced  two  years  later  still;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  old  man  neared  ninety  that  his 
work  began  to  betray  some  slight  unsteadi¬ 
ness  of  hand.  He  died  June  16,  1878,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one,  leaving  two  pupils 
of  abilities  much  inferior  to  his  own,  Mat- 
sumoto  Fuko  (already  mentioned)  and 
Watanabe  Seitei,  both  now  living.  Of  his 
five  children  two  only  survived  him,  his 
eldest  son  and  his  one  daughter,  Yosai’s 
influence  as  a  figure  painter  was  very  great, 
and  it  still  endures;  it  can  be  traced  in  the 
work  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  painters  now 
working  in  Japan,  some  of  whom  are  able 
to  produce  extremely  deceptive  copies  of 
his  pictures — including  the  signature.  His 
greatest  public  honour  came  to  the  old 
painter  three  years  before  his  death,  when 
the  present  emperor  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Nippon  Givashi — a  title  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  meaning  almost  literally 
‘The  Painter-knight  of  Japan.’  Yosai 
has  been  described  to  me,  by  one  who  knew 
him  in  his  later  years,  as  a  beautiful  old 
man  of  very  noble  manner  and  aspect.  It 
is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  he  has  painted  his 
own  face  in  the  picture  of  Fukurokujiu 
which  is  numbered  2346  in  the  British 
museum  collection.  All  accounts  agree  in 
ascribing  to  him  an  extremely  lofty  and 
unworldly  personal  character.  He  had  no 
regard  for  money,  and  it  is  said  that,  having 
a  wayward  habit  of  leaving  one  piece  of 
work  unfinished  to  begin  another,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a  purchaser  to  obtain  a 
completed  picture  from  him  except  by  se¬ 
curing  the  intervention  of  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  would  refuse  nothing,  Yosai’s  work 
was  wholly  individual,  unlike  anything  that 


preceded  it,  and  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  Kikuchi 
place  him  in  the  Shijo  school,  as  has  been  Yosai 
done  by  some  European  writers.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  founder  of  his  own  academv, 
and  the  Yosai  school  has  been  well  known 
and  recognized  in  Japan  from  its  founda¬ 
tion.  He  himself,  however,  remains  the 
sole  great  figure  in  it,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  see  another.  PI  is  influence  has  been,  I 
fear,  rather  to  attract  merely  clever  voung 
painters  superficially  to  imitate  his  tech¬ 
nical  dexterity,  and  this  they  do  with 
great  address,  but  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  with  anything  of  the  greater  quali¬ 
ties  that  distinguish  the  work  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  except  when  they  copy  his  works — 
which  I  grieve  to  say  they  do  with  great 
frequency,  and  not  always  with  honest 
intention.  For  Yosai’s  original  work  has 
already  become  very  difficult  to  buy,  so 
highly  is  it  prized  in  Japan,  and  clever 


Oycl  no  Mochikolo.  From  '  Zenkcs  Kojluu.' 
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The  forgeries  abound.  They  are  made  more 

Burlington  easily  possible  by  the  fact  that  Y osai  received 
Magazine,  many  commissions  to  repeat,  in  terms  of 
Number  painting,  the  figures  and  groups  engraved 
VIII  in  ‘  Zenken  Kojitsu  ’  ;  so  that,  with  a  copy 
of  that  work  before  him,  the  imitator  is 
able  to  reproduce  works  which  he  would 
never  be  allowed  to  copy  direct.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  the  reproduction  of  my  Mina- 
moto  no  Y oshi-iye  in  F uko’s  ‘  Kikuchi  Y osai 


Seishonagon.  From  1  Zenken  Kojitsu.’ 


Gwafu  ’  that  I  attribute  the  fact  that  two 
separate  copies  of  that  same  picture  have 
been  offered  me  for  sale,  while  the  original 
lay  already  safe  in  my  collection.  It  is 
plain  that  they  must  have  been  made  at 
second  hand,  for  both  were  on  silk,  whereas 
the  original  picture  is  on  paper.  Each  or 
the  other  original  paintings  photographed 
to  illustrate  this  paper  is  on  silk,  and  it  was 
only  on  extremely  rare  occasions  that  Yosai 


painted  on  paper  ;  in  fact,  the  Yoshi-iye 
is  one  of  the  only  three  works  of  Yosai’s 
so  painted  that  I  have  seen,  though  I 
know  of  others.  The  Fukurokujiu  in 
the  British  museum  collection,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Yosai’s  work,  but  the  Hadesu 
Slaying  the  Tiger,  in  the  same  collection, 
which  has  been  reproduced  in  Dr.  An¬ 
derson’s  ‘Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan,’  is  one  of 
the  very  clever  copies  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  made  by  the  aid  of 
‘  Zenken  Kojitsu.’  The  cleverness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  than 
in  the  signature  and  seal,  which  are  poorly 
imitated.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  in 
Yosai’s  earlier  drawings  for  the  engravers 
that  European  influence  is  most  clearly  to 
be  traced.  In  these  he  worked  almost 
entirely  with  a  fine  brush,  very  largely 
sacrificing  that  calligraphic  quality  of  line 
which  the  earlier  designers  of  prints  had 
taught  their  engravers  so  carefully  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  aiming  at  perfection  of  line 
as  line  purely,  rather  than  as  stroke  of 
brush.  But  in  his  later  years  he  somewhat 
modified  this  severity,  and  allowed  himself 
some  degree  of  that  modulation  of  brush¬ 
stroke  that  gives  so  peculiar  a  charm  to 
the  work  of  all  the  Japanese  masters.  The 
progress  of  the  change  may  be  observed 
in  the  pages  of  ‘Zenken  Kojitsu.’  ^jThe 
drawings  from  that  work  which  are  here 
reproduced  perhaps  require  some  little  de¬ 
scription.  The  charming  figure  of  Fujiwara 
no  Toshinari’s  daughter,  standing  by  a  plum 
tree,  is  that  of  a  noble  lady  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a  famous  poet  and  beauty  of  the 
court,  who  disguised  herself  as  a  woman 
of  the  people  in  order  to  enter  a  public 
poetic  competition  under  the  plum  blossom. 
Ono  no  Oki,  warrior  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Yuriaku  of  the  fifth  century,  is 
most  vigorously  and  expressively  drawn  in 
the  act  of  carrying  away  the  head  of  the 
great  rebel,  robber  and  magician,  Komaro. 
The  Buddhist  priest  Jomio  was  a  fighting 
ecclesiastic  of  the  eleventh  century,  be- 
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longing  to  the  temple  of  Honjoji,  Kyoto. 
He  was  famous  as  an  archer,  and  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Minamoto  in  the  battle 
of  Ujigawa,  in  which  encounter  he  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  killed  twenty-three  men 
in  twenty-four  successive  bowshots.  Oba 
Kageyoshi  was  a  warrior  of  the  clan — the 
Taira — which  Jomio  opposed.  He  also 
was  a  famous  archer,  and  he  is  shown  as 
he  was  struck  by  an  arrow  at  the  beginning 
of  a  battle  which  he  fought  through  regard¬ 
less  of  the  wound.  Seishonagon,  daughter 
of  Kiyowara  no  Motosuke,  was  a  famous 
writer  of  romance  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  Oyei  no  Mochikoto  was  a  poet  of  the 
tenth.  Yosai  published  three  other  illus¬ 
trated  books  beside  ‘  Zenken  Kojitsu  ’ — ‘  Shi- 
shu  ’  and  ‘  Kashiu,’  each  of  one  volume,  and 
‘  Makuragami  ’  in  seven  volumes;  but  his 
largest  work  is  in  every  way  his  most  impor¬ 
tant.  f  Standing  conspicuous  among  the 
few  Japanese  masters  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Kikuchi  Yosai  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  link  between  the  great  art  of  old 


Japan  and  the  Japanese  art,  great  or  little,  Kikuchi 
which  is  to  come.  He  is  the  chief  repre-  Yosai 
sentative,  in  art,  of  the  great  Meiji  tran¬ 
sition  of  Japan,  and  to  a  great  extent  tvpi- 
fies  the  national  spirit  in  that  movement, 
alike  in  its  reverence  for  the  past  and  its 
willingness  to  make  sacrifice  for  the  future, 
its  pride  in  its  own  traditions  and  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  learn  from  abroad.  Elsewhere  I 
have  quoted  M.  Gonse’s  summary  of 
Yosai’s  merits,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  well 
expressed  that  I  am  tempted  to  repeat  the 
quotation.  Yosai’s  style,  says  M.  Gonse, 
was  a  style  ‘eclectique,  independant,  et  en 
meme  temps  fortement  individuel,  melange 
heureux  de  spiritualisme  raffine  et  de 
realisme  scrupuleux.  Une  conception 
poetique  toujours  elevee,  toujours  impre- 
vue ;  une  sorte  de  philosophic  sereine,  une 
connaissance  intime  des  caracteres  sociaux 
et  humains  de  ses  compatriotes,  de  larges 
et  hardis  coups  d’aile  dans  le  champ  de 
l’ideal :  tel  est  le  concours  de  hautes  qualites 
qui  composent  le  talent  de  Yosai.’ 


MR.  JOHN  WEBB  SINGER’S  COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  DRINKING-GLASSES 
WRITTEN  BY  W.  E.  WYNN  PENNY  ^ 


PART  II 

AST  month  Mr.  Singer’s 
collection  as  a  whole  was 
treated  from  a  general  point 
of  view,  and  more  specifi¬ 
cally  specimens  of  drawn, 
bell-shaped,  and  waisted 
glasses  were  dealt  with  and  illustrated.1 
We  will  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  speci¬ 
mens  selected  to  illustrate  the  other  classes, 
beginning  with  the  straight-sided  variety. 

Mr.  Singer’s  collection  is  very  rich  in 
straight-sided  glasses  ;  almost  every  variety 
of  twist  is  represented,  and  the  bowls,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  are  decorated,  their  surface 
obviously  lending  itself  to  the  free  display 
of  artistic  treatment.  From  an  abundance 
of  examples,  eleven  magnificent  specimens 
have  been  selected  for  illustration  (plate  IV). 
The  date  of  these  glasses  ranges  from  about 
1740  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

No.  1  has  a  brilliant  air-twisted  stem  ; 
the  bowl  is  engraved  with  a  battlemented 
castle,  a  ship  in  full  sail  upon  the  sea,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lighthouse  and  three  birds. 

No.  2  has  a  perfectly  plain  stem  ;  the 
bowl  is  engraved  with  a  rose,  bud  and  foliage. 

No.  3  has  an  opaque  twisted  stem,  the 
bowl  engraved  with  a  rose,  foliage,  and  two 
buds  ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  bird  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  two  conventional  flowers 
and  the  inscription,  ‘M.  S.  July  26th  1760.’ 

No.  4  has  a  stem  containing  fine  opaque 
white  spirals  ;  the  bowl  is  not  engraved,  but 
ornamented  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  vine 
leaves  which  have  been  gilded  upon  the  glass 
— a  most  unusual  method  of  decoration. 

No.  5  has  an  air-twisted  stem  of  beautiful 
pattern,  a  cable  of  minute  twists  runs  down 
the  centre,  around  which  two  brilliant  air 
twists  are  entwined  ;  the  bowl  is  engraved 

1  See  The  Burlington  Magazine,  No.  VII,  pp.  59-68. 
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with  a  river  scene,  willows,  bulrushes  and 
two  swans. 

No.  6  has  a  stem  of  fine  white  opaque 
twist  ;  each  side  of  the  bowl  has  deeply 
engraved  initials,  on  the  one  side  R.  H.  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crown,  on  the  other  P.  C. 
beneath  a  crown  ;  the  date  1792  also  appears. 
All  the  decoration  is  richly  gilded. 

No.  7  is  a  cider  glass,  a  particularly  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  specimen.  The  stem 
contains  an  opaque  white  spiral,  and  the 
bowl  is  engraved  on  one  side  with  two  barrels 
and  the  motto  ‘  No  Excise  ’ ;  on  the  reverse 
an  apple  tree  in  foliage  with  fruit. 

No.  8  has  a  stem  precisely  similar  to  that 
of  the  preceding  example  ;  the  bowl  is  ex¬ 
cellently  engraved  with  a  ship  in  full  sail, 
and  is  inscribed  ‘  Success  to  the  Eagle  fri¬ 
gate,  John  Knill,  Commander.’ 

No.  9  has  a  knopped  air-twisted  stem  ; 
the  bowl  is  engraved  with  honeysuckle  and 
a  butterfly. 

No.  1  o  has  a  particularly  beautiful  opaque 
white  twist  ;  the  bowl  is  engraved  with  a 
tulip  in  full  blossom. 

No.  1 1  has  an  opaque  white  twist  in  the 
stem  of  no  exceptional  merit,  but  the  bowl 
has  a  graceful  and  well-designed  border  of 
white  enamel,  touched  in  places  with  gilding. 

Ogee  Glasses. 

(Plate  V.) 

No.  1  is  a  handsome  glass,  the  upper  half 
of  the  bowl  is  plain,  but  the  lower  is  de¬ 
corated  with  a  deeply-pressed  geometrical 
pattern  terminating  in  spiral  fluting  ;  the 
stem  contains  an  opaque  white  twist. 

No.  2  has  a  sunflower  engraved  on  the 
bowl  ;  the  stem  is  an  opaque  white  spiral. 

No.  3  has  a  perfectly  plain  bowl  ;  the 
stem  is  a  magnificent  example  of  a  tri¬ 
colour  twist — ruby,  white  and  blue. 


No.  4  has  the  bowl  fluted  half-way  up  ; 
the  stem  contains  a  blue  and  white  spiral. 

No.  5  has  a  ruby  and  white  stem  ;  the 
bowl  is  decorated  with  a  butterfly  and  con¬ 
ventional  flowers. 

No.  6  has  a  knopped  opaque  twisted 
stem;  the  bowl  is  exquisitely  engraved  with 
a  rose  and  foliage. 

Double  Ogee. 

(Plate  V.) 

No.  i  is  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  place 
in  a  description  of  drinking-glasses,  but  its 
general  similarity  of  style  seems  to  warrant 
its  inclusion.  It  isasweetmeat  glass  of  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  century  ;  the  foot 
is  domed,  and  the  stem  contains  an  opaque 
whitespiral.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  edge 
of  the  bowl  is  notched  ;  this  treatment  ren¬ 
ders  it  unfit  for  a  drinking  vessel. 

No.  2  has  a  bowl  engraved  with  a  border 
of  grapes  and  vine  leaves  ;  the  stem  contains 
no  twist,  but  is  knopped,  and  the  lower  half 
displays  an  elongated  tear  of  air. 

No.  3  is  a  glass  of  exceptional  rarity  and 
merit,  although  the  bowl  is  not  decorated; 
the  metal  is  particularly  brilliant,  the  foot 
is  domed,  and  the  stem  contains  the  rare 
compound  twist  of  opaque  and  air  spirals. 

Nos.  4  and  5  have  knopped  stems  and  air 
twists. 

No.  6  has  a  stem  containing  an  opaque 

white  spiral. 

Glasses  with  Cut  Stems. 

(Plate  VII.) 

Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  have  stems  which  are  cut 
into  facets;  the  bowl  of  the  first  is  engraved 
with  a  cottage  and  landscape  ;  the  second 
has  a  dainty  border  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes, 
while  the  bowl  of  the  third  is  plain  except 
for  the  cut  decoration  at  its  base,  which 
occurs  in  all  three;  the  foot  of  No.  3  is 
cut  to  the  outline  of  a  conventional  rose. 

Beer  Glasses. 

(Plate  VI.) 

Four  of  this  series  arc  illustrated  ;  the 
bowls  of  all  are  engraved  with  hops  and 
barley;  that  of  the  third  appears  at  one  time 
to  have  been  gilded. 


No.  4  probably  belongs  to  the  last  years 
of  the  century. 

Grog  Glasses. 

(Plate  VI.) 

Three  illustrations  are  given  of  the  grog 
glasses  which  came  into  fashion  during  the 
last  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
which  continued  in  use  well  into  the  next. 

No.  1,  perhaps  the  earliest,  is  well  en¬ 
graved  with  the  initials  W.  E.  B.,  partly  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sprays  of  conventional  foliage. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  bowl  appears  a  bird 
bearing  in  its  beak  a  spray  of  flowers;  the 
foot  is  square  and  heavy  to  secure  stability. 

No.  2  is  similar,  but  the  bowl  is  fluted 
half-way  up.  The  engraving  of  the  border 
around  the  edge  is  somewhat  degenerate. 

No.  3  is  probably  a  later  glass;  the  foot  is 
round  ;  the  stem  and  centre  of  bowl  are  en¬ 
circled  with  closely-arranged  bands  of  glass. 

One  by  one  the  various  types  of  the 
drinking-glasses  in  use  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  have  been  considered,  and 
our  eyes  have  been  charmed  by  their  grace¬ 
ful  proportion  and  excellent  embellishment; 
but  the  importance  of  all  these  glasses  is 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of 
a  series  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed - 
namely,  those  which  were  used  by  the 
numerous  secret  Jacobite  societies  which 
flourished  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  century.  51  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find 
words  adequately  to  describe  their  historical 
and  sentimental  value;  few  but  the  old 
collectors  realize  how  ubiquitous  these  illicit 
societies  must  have  been,  for  specimens  of 
their  drinking-glasses  have  been  found  in 
most  unexpected  localities,  and  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  where  the  glass 
was  discovered  there  a  society  once  existed, 
for  some  ot  the  families  in  whose  possession 
they  originally  were  had  resided  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  several  generations.  51  Itscems 
a  hopeless  task  to  elicit  any  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  formationor  precise  objects 
of  these  societies  ;  their  meetings,  partly 
convivial  and  partly  political,  were  nodoubt 
pleasant  and  effective  mcansof  keeping  alive 
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The  the  spirit  of  the  cause,  and  offered  excellent 

Burlington  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  plans  for 
Magazine,  future  action  and  for  distributing  the  latest 
Number  news  of  their  exiled  king.  The  very  nature 
VIII  of  the  societies  probably  deterred  any  re¬ 

cords  being  kept,  and  the  glasses  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  their  meetings 
must  have  been  dangerous  as  incriminating 
evidence.  51  A  few  rare  examples  of  glasses 
referring  to  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart, 
known  as  the  Old  Pretender,  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  all  of  drawn  form;  the  bowls  are  en¬ 
graved  with  two  or  more  verses  of  the 
national  anthem  and  the  royal  cypher, 
I.R.,  surmounted  by  a  crown.  51  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  collector  of  the  present  day  is 
more  centred  in  the  beautiful  glasses  en¬ 
graved  with  emblematic  devices,  which 
were  used  for  drinking  the  health  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
Certain  rare  glasses  have  fortunately  been 
preserved  to  us  which  are  engraved  with  a 
portrait  of  the  ill-fated  young  prince,  whose 
prospects,  once  so  brilliant,  were  shattered 
in  1745.  51  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Singer  does  not  possess  an  example 
of  this  nature 1  his  collection  is  rich  in 
Jacobite  drinking-glasses,  containing  no  less 
than  six  distinct  varieties,  one  of  which 
is  in  duplicate.  All  of  them  have  been 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome, 
and  from  the  frequency  of  their  occur¬ 
rence — the  writer  is  in  possession  of  four 
from  the  same  locality — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  country  was 
at  one  time  a  veritable  stronghold  of  the 
Jacobite  cause.  51  The  emblems  usually 
noticed  engraved  upon 'these  glasses  are  a  rose 
with  two  buds,  supposed  to  be  emblematic 
of  James  II  and  the  Old  and  Young  Preten¬ 
ders  ;  an  oak  leaf ;  a  star ;  and  the  word  Fiat. 
All  these  devices  do  not  appear  on  every 
glass,  sometimes  the  motto  or  the  star  may 
be  wanting,  but  the  rose  and  buds  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  of  the  other  emblems  are 

1  A  few  days  ago  the  writer  was  pleased  to  hear  that  this  gap 
in  Mr.  Singer’s  collection  was  filled  by  the  fortunate  purchase  of 
an  excellent  example  of  a  portrait  Jacobite  glass ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  specimen  to 
be  photographed  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction. 
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quite  sufficient  to  point  to  the  original  use 
of  the  glass.  51 ‘Fiat ’was  the  motto  of  the 
Jacobite  society  known  as  the  Cycle,  which 
was  founded  in  1710;  certain  documents 
relating  to,  and  rules  of  this  club,  have  been 
preserved,  but  they  are  unimportant,  throw¬ 
ing  no  light  whatever  on  its  political  aspect. 
51  Two  of  Mr.  Singer’s  glasses  have  the 
above-mentioned  motto,  and  may  therefore 
be  confidently  classified  as  once  the  property 
of  a  member  or  members  of  this  club.  The 
first  is  a  drawn  glass  with  air-twisted  stem ; 
the  bowl  displays  the  rose  with  two  buds, 
an  oak  leaf  and  the  motto  ;  the  second  has  a 
knopped  and  air-twisted  stem,  with  straight¬ 
sided  bowl  displaying  the  same  emblems. 
In  these  two  motto  glasses,  reproduced  on 
plate  VII,  note  the  absence  of  the  star. 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  of  drawn  form,  with 
air-twisted  stems  ;  no.  3  displays  the  rose 
and  buds,  oak  leaf  and  star  upon  the  bowl, 
while  that  of  no.  4  bears  the  rose  and  buds 
only ;  the  foot,  however,  is  engraved  with 
a  spray  of  two  oak  leaves,  which,  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  is  a  unique  occurrence. 
Nos.  5  and  6  have  straight-sided  bowls  and 
knopped  and  air-twisted  stems :  both  bowls 
display  the  rose  and  buds  with  an  oak  leaf. 
5[  The  engraving  and  metal  of  all  these 
glasses  is  of  superlative  quality  ;  so  similar 
is  the  engraving  of  the  emblems  on  several 
of  the  specimens,  that  one  is  almost  justified 
in  assuming  them  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  artist  ;  it  is  quite  probable  that  a 
royalist,  seeing  and  admiring  a  set  on  the 
table  of  a  friend,  and  wishing  to  possess  a 
similar  service,  would  purchase  the  very  best 
undecorated  glasses  he  could  obtain  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  the  artist  recommended  by 
his  friend  for  engraving — hence  their  simi¬ 
larity.  Before  closing  this  article  the 
writer  would  tender  to  Mr.  Singer  his  best 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  he  has 
shown  by  placing  at  his  disposal  the  un¬ 
rivalled  collection  of  which  he  is  the  appre¬ 
ciative  owner,  and  for  allowing  many  of  his 
best  specimens  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  removal  for  photography. 
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THE  THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF  OLD  WESTMINSTER 
JW»  WRITTEN  BY  jELFRED  FAHEY  ** 


HE  demolition  of  so 
many  buildings  which 
up  to  last  year  (1902) 
formed  part  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  secluded  relic  of 
eighteenth-century  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  southward  of 
Westminster  abbey,  and  the  threatened 
destruction  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  has  filled  the  dwellers  in  this 
unique  and  still  interesting  neighbourhood 
with  apprehension  and  concern,  and  every 
true  artist,  architect  and  archaeologist  with 
inexpressible  disgust.  The  principal  streets 
that  have  lately  been  partially  demolished 
are  Great  College  Street,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  to  the  abbey  precincts, 
and  Barton  Street,  which  runs  at  right 
angles  and  connects  it  with  Cowley  Street. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  well  to  point 
out  that  demolitions  equally  vandalistic  in 
character  have  occurred  in  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  and  poorer  thoroughfares  in  this  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  one  finds 
springing  up  almost  in  a  night,  like  giant 
fungi,  great  blocks  of  flats,  offices,  and  other 
monstrous  evidences  of  the  jerry-builders’ 
craft.  To  a  gaudy,  gaping,  thoughtless 
nation  the  promise  of  a  new  sight  is  always 
flattering,  always  bewitching,  but  the  in¬ 
convenience  resulting  to  the  inhabitants 
from  the  difficulties  and  distresses  thus 
brought  upon  them  cannot  in  any  shape  be 
recompensed.  ^[The  historical  associations 
of  these  streets  bring  us  back  to  the  time 
when  Westminster  and  Thorney  Island  were 
one.  The  island  itself  on  which  the  abbey 
was  built  was  a  tract  of  land  ever  green  with 
thorns  and  encompassed  with  water.  It  was 
nowhere  more  than  three  or  tour  feet  above 
the  level  of  high  tide,  and  was  mentioned, 
Sir  Walter  Besant  tells  us,  in  a  charter  of 
785,  by  Offia,  king  of  Mercia,  as  ‘Thornica 
locus  terribilis,’  i.e.  sacred.  It  was  about 


470  yards  long  by  370  broad,  and  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  king’s  palace  and 
the  abbey,  both  of  which  were  surrounded 
b\  a  common  wall.  Westminster  was  abusv 
place  long  before  the  bridge  was  built,  and 
the  pagan  Saxon  passed  daily  before  the 
church,  which  lay  in  ruins  for  over  200 
years,  on  his  way  to  the  ford.  During  the 
conquest  of  the  Saxons  Westminster  stood 
surrounded  by  brambles  which  grew  over 
the  Roman  ruins,  deserted  by  all  but  a  few 
monks  in  leather  jerkins,  who  lived  beside 
the  crumbling  pile  until  they  too  were  mur¬ 
dered  during  the  Danish  disturbances  and 
the  abbey  was  restored  by  King  Edgar.  It 
was  at  this  time,  and  through  the  influence 
of  St.  Dunstan,  that  the  massive  stone  wall 
that  still  faces  Great  College  Street  was  built 
to  protect  the  abbey  from  any  future  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  beautiful  curve 
that  was  so  characteristic  of  this  street  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  who  have 
annexed  a  great  portion  of  it  for  their  new 
offices,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  followed 
the  curved  course  of  the  little  river  T>re 
which  lapped  St.  Dunstan’s  wall  and  emptied 
itself  into  the  Thames  not  far  from  Barry’s 
Victoria  tower.  At  this  juncture,  in  an  old 
survey,  a  mill  is  marked  that  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Abbot  Litlington,  who 
also  restored  the  stone  wall.  The  mill  was 
standing  in  1044,  and  is  mentioned  at  that 
date  in  the  parish  books.  A  stone  bridge 
that  crossed  Great  College  Street  not  far 
from  this  mill  is  still  in  existence,  though 
several  feet  beneath  the  present  pavement. 
During  the  recent  excavations  at  the  eastern 
end  of  this  street  the  bed  of  the  river  I've 
was  exposed,  and  several  wooden  piles,  some 
Roman  pottery,  and  a  few  plague  pipes 
were  also  brought  to  light.  It  was  on  this 
stream  that  the  Benedictine  monks  brought 
by  St.  Dunstan  from  Glastonbury  used  to 
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The  take  boat  for  the  Thames,  emerging  from 

Burlington  the  water-gate  now  represented  by  the  arch- 
Magazine,  way  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Dean’s  yard. 
Number  fin  1  3  5  3  Westminster  was  one  of  the  ten 
VIII  places  where  the  staple  or  market  for  wool 

might  be  held,  and  it  must  have  been  about 
this  date  that  the  village  grew  into  a  town 
of  considerable  importance.  On  the  site  of 
Great  College  Street  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  fish  market,  but  the  already 
established  interest  at  Billingsgate  was  too 
strong  and  the  project  failed.  ^[The  creeper- 
covered  house  shown  in  the  drawing  here  re¬ 
produced  was  the  residence  of  Shelley  shortly 
after  he  left  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  and  is  panelled  throughout.  The 
staircase  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example 
of  well-designed  and  carefully-preserved 
Georgian  joinery,  and  the  brickwork  is 
solid  and  of  greater  thickness  than  is  now 
required  by  the  building  acts.  The  windows 
of  this  residence  overlook  the  peaceful  abbey 
garden  with  its  lawns  and  lindens,  and 
through  the  trees  one  obtains  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  old  infirmary  and  seventh 
form  class-room  of  the  school,  which,  by- 
the-bye,  contains  a  good  ceiling  of  Italian 
plaster,  and  is  known  as  Dr.  Busby's  library, 
having  been  built  by  that  headmaster. 
Next  to  Shelley’s  house,  working  eastward, 
stands  the  old  manor  house.  Westminster 
was  originally  a  large  rural  manor  belonging 
to  the  abbey, before  the  erection  of  the  palace. 
This  house  is  far  larger  than  any  other  in  the 
street,  possessing  a  spacious  hall.  The  pre¬ 
sent  occupier  is  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  the 
new  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  who 
is  a  lover  and  an  appreciator  of  the  district. 
A  few  doors  nearer  the  embankment  is 
another  fine  Georgian  residence  belonging 
to  Lord  Frederick  Hamilton.  The  block 
of  buildings  that  stood  at  the  western  end 
of  Great  College  Street  has  already  been  de¬ 
molished  by  the  school  authorities,  who  de¬ 
sire  thesitefor  their  new  class-rooms.  It  was 
in  No.  25,  one  of  the  houses  in  this  block, 
thatKeats  lived,  and  he  dates  letters  from  this 
address  to  Fanny  Brawne  in  1820.  This 
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same  demolition  involved  three  or  four 
houses  at  the  north  end  of  Tufton  Street, 
including  Sutcliffe’s  celebrated  tuck  shop, 
which  stood  at  that  corner  of  College  Street 
and  Tufton  Street.  It  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  this  building,  in  Little  Smith  Street, 
that  Purcell,  the  composer  and  musician, 
lived  for  many  years,  dying  in  Marsham 
Street  close  by  in  1695.  Tufton  Street 
possessed  a  cockpit  in  1815,  long  after  the 
fashionable  one  in  St.  James  had  been  abo¬ 
lished.  At  this  end  of  Great  College  Street 
stood  the  king’s  slaughter-house,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  which  were  still  extant  in  1807. 
^[Gibbon,  when  a  lad,  lived  in  Great  Col¬ 
lege  Street  with  his  aunt,  who  kept  a  board¬ 
ing  house  for  the  boys  of  Westminster 
school.  In  this  same  street  Walcott  wrote 
his  ‘  History  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  ’  and 
‘  Memorials  of  Westminster,’  and  Thorne 
originated  his  ‘  Notes  and  Queries.’  The 
white-fronted  house  shown  in  the  drawing 
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stands  at  the  corner  of  Barton  Street  and 
contains  a  slab  let  into  the  brickwork  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription  ‘Barton  Street,  1722’; 
but  the  houses  are  evidently  older  than  that, 
and  were  probably  built  by  Barton  Booth, 
the  actor,  who  was  a  Westminster  boy 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  lies  buried  near  him 
in  the  abbey.  The  wrought-iron  work  that 
was  designed  to  support  the  old  lamps  that 
lighted  the  street  still  rises  from  the  railings 
that  run  along  the  fronts  of  the  remaining 
houses.  The  lamps  themselves  have  long 
since  disappeared,  gas-light  having  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  1812.  All  the  houses  in  this 
street  and  Cowley  Street  are  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation,  and  that  they  withstood  the  severe 
earthquake  shocks  that  passed  over  West¬ 
minster  some  fifty  years  after  they  were  built 
is  sufficient  proof  of  their  stability,  for  the 
second  shock,  that  occurred  in  June  1750, 
appears  to  have  dislodged  stones  from  the 
western  towers  of  the  abbey,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  houses  the  rattling  of  the 
pewter  plates,  as  they  were  thrown  from 
their  shelves,  to  have  frightened  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  into  the  streets.  fAt  right  angles 
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to  Cowley  Street,  to  the  south  of  College 
Street,  is  North  Street  (a  street  also  threat¬ 
ened  with  demolition),  and  at  the  end  of 
this  delightfully  staid  row  of  wrought-iron 
fenced  houses  lies  Smith  Square  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which 
was  designed  bv  Archer  and  was  the  second 
of  Queen  Anne’s  fifty  churches.  It  was  built 
at  a  period  when  ladies  took  their  lap  dogs 
to  divine  worship,  and  when  masters  were 
represented  by  their  apprentices.  The 
churchwardensstill  possess  a  silversnuff-box 
presented  in  1801  by  Thomas  Gayfrere,  the 
father  of  the  vestry  of  St.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist.  ^[Of  the  other  streets  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  neighbourhood,  one  finds  that  Smith 
Street  afforded  in  1757  good  homes  for 
persons  who  were  desirous  of  being  near 
the  school  to  inspect  the  behaviour  of  their 
children.  From  this  address  again  Keats 
dates  letters,  and  here  too  Southerne,  the 
dramatist,  lived  and  died.  In  Orchard  Street 
John  Wesley  resided,  and  Mathew  Street 
(originally  Duck  Lane)  Swift  tells  us  was 
in  his  day  notedfor  second-hand  book  shops. 
So  it  appears  that  the  entire  neighbourhood 
is  closely  connected  with  the  giants  of  a 
past  century,  and  although  one  sees  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  clearing  away  streets  that  have 
become  squalid,  one  cannot  pardon  the  land¬ 
lords  who,  merely  studying  their  own  selfish 
interests,  have  destroyed  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  type  that  is  nowadays  all  too 


scarce.  ^[One  feels  with  regard  to  Great  The 
College  Street  that  it  can  no  longer  be  de-  Threatened 
scribed  as  a  street  ‘  bathed  in  the  peace  of  a  Destruction 
perpetual  Sunday,’  and  that  this  site,  which  of  Old 
as  far  back  as  the  third  century  was  recog-  Westminster 
nized  as  holy  ground,  should  now  be  used 
by  no  less  a  body  than  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  for  commercial  purposes,  is 
unpardonable  and  bordering  on  profanity. 

Up  to  last  year  Great  College  Street  was, 
as  T'he  Daily  Chronicle  has  it,  ‘  redolent  of 
bag-wig  days,’  but  now,  alas !  one  no  longer 
recognizes  in  it,  as  formerly,  one  of  those 
secluded  spots  that  would  have  tempted  the 
weary  night  watchman  to  doze  in  his  chair, 
leaving  his  staff  and  lantern  to  the  mercy  of 
the  gay  young  sparks  on  the  ‘ran-dan  ’  from 
the  innsof court.  One  nolonger  sees  at  dusk 
under  the  shadow  of  the  overhanging  trees 
the  pinched  pauper  as  he  creeps  with  a  deal 
box  under  his  arm  on  his  way  to  the  river  and 
grave  of  his  still-born  child,  to  escape  the 
parish  fees,  or  hears  the  splash  of  the  tilt 
boats  or  distant  cry  of  the  street  vendor  as 
he  bawls  his  Chaney  oranges,  Saloop,  and 
Taffety  tarts,  The  work  of  devastation 
now  in  progress  almost  in  the  precincts 
of  the  abbey  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
many  artistic  outrages  that  have  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  London  ;  but  it  is  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  ecclesiastical  commis¬ 
sioners  will  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
stay  their  hand. 
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HISTLER  was  the 
greatest  etcher  and 
the  most  accomplish¬ 
ed  lithographer  who 
ever  lived.  But  to  say 
so — to  praise  enthu¬ 
siastically — is  only  to  decry.  To  state 
things  truly  is  only  to  over-state.  For  this 
is  not  the  way  of  the  critic,  who  analyses 
and  dissects,  who  records  and  distorts,  and 
who  makes  a  great  momentary  notoriety  for 
himself  and  has  no  real  effect  upon  the  one 
criticized.  It  is  of  him  the  Master  said, 
‘  Je  n’en  vois  pas  la  necessite.’  I  know  it 
will  be  objected  at  once  that  Whistler  did 
not  produce  such  plates  as  the  Hundred 
Guilder,  the  Three  Trees,  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  Christ  before  Pilate.  He 
did  not,  and  the  reason  is  simple.  It  is  not 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  do  so,  and,  more 
than  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should. 
When  Rembrandt  lived,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  illustrate  biblical  subjects,  and  he  did  it 
extraordinarily  well.  It  was  also  the  fashion 
to  evolve  classical  compositions,  and  he  did 
this  amazingly.  I  probably  should  not  say 
the  fashion,  but  the  tradition,  a  more  ap¬ 
propriate  word  that  expresses  much  better 
what  I  mean.  Whistler  was  the  faithful 
follower  of  some  traditions,  but  not  of 
others.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  doing  large 
plates  for  the  benefit  of  the  collector,  or 
of  putting  on  his  plates,  whether  large  or 
small,  Londoners  performing  Miracle  Plays. 
For  him,  nature,  the  nature  that  was  all 
about  him,  was  beautiful  enough,  interest¬ 
ing  enough,  suggestive  enough — finer  far 
than  any  faked-up  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  some  of  the  scriptural  prints 
are  esteemed  as  Rembrandt’s  greatest  by 
collectors — they  are  his  most  important  in 
size — they  appeal  less  to  artists,  for  they 
were  really  pot-boilers,  though  magnifi¬ 
cent.  Whether  Whistler  could  have  used 


his  etching  needle  for  the  same  ends  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  I  only  know  that 
he  did  not,  that  he  never  made  a  pot¬ 
boiler — a  composition  if  you  like — and 
that  he  protested  against  the  large  plate, 
c  the  huge  plate  is  an  offence.’  He  may 
therefore  be  best  compared  with  Rem¬ 
brandt  for  his  treatment  of  just  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  both  artists  etched  because 
they  loved  to  etch.  I  am  not  a  cata¬ 
loguer  :  the  clerk  who  sets  down  facts  and 
figures  wrongly  in  a  book,  so  that  another 
clerk  may  come  along  and  make  a  still 
larger  book  by  correcting  the  first  clerk’s 
mistakes  and  filling  up  his  omissions,  just 
as  they  do  in  the  City,  from  which  he 
mostly  escapes  ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  pose  as 
an  historian  of  art.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  orderin  which  Rembrandt  etched 
his  plates,  though  with  half  an  hour’s 
cramming — and  I  have  the  materials  round 
me — I  could  get  these  facts  up.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  compare,  when  comparison 
is  possible,  and  to  prove,  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  that  Whistler  is  the  greatest 
etcher  who  ever  lived.  I  have  not  com¬ 
pared  him  with  Hollar,  with  Callot,  or 
with  Meryon,  for  they  were  not  etchers  as 
Rembrandt  and  Whistler  were.  But  look 
at  Rembrandt’s  prints  made,  I  do  not  know 
whether  with  Amsterdam  or  Zaandam  in 
the  background,  and  then  at  Whistler’s  of 
the  same  subjects.  Rembrandt  drew  and 
bit  and  printed  these  little  plates  as  no  one 
had  up  to  his  time.  But  Whistler  is  as 
much  in  advance  of  Rembrandt  as  that 
great  artist  was  of  his  predecessors.  In 
these  little  distant  views  of  absolutely  the 
same  subject  Whistler  has  triumphed.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  how :  you  have 
only  to  see  the  prints  to  know  it.  Or  take 
Rembrandt’s  Mill,  his  studies  of  old  houses, 
and  then  turn  to  Whistler’s  Dutch  series, 
or  the  Thames  set,  or  the  Venetian  prints, 
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if  you  can  find  them — only  no  museum  has 
a  complete  collection — it  becomes  evident 
at  once  who  was  the  greater  artist.  The 
older  master  is  conservative  and  man¬ 
nered  ;  the  modern  master,  respecting  all 
the  great  art  of  the  past,  is  gracious,  and 
sensitive,  and  perfectly  free.  Some  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  beggars  are  marvellous.  But  what 
of  Whistler’s  Tramps,  the  Soupe  a  Trois 
Sous,  or  the  Mere  Gerard,  or  fifty  others? 
And  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there 
are,  as  for  instance  in  those  dark  alleyways 
of  the  Venetian  set,  or  the  Kitchen  of  the 
French  series,  passages  of  luminous  shadow 
which  Rembrandt  never  approached  in  the 
Burgomaster  Six  or  in  any  similar  subject. 
Compare  the  construction  of  the  Mill  of 
Rembrandt  with  the  construction  of  the 
warehouses  in  the  Black  Lion  Wharf,  or 
the  Unsafe  Tenement,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  who  was  the  greater  craftsman.  And 
so  it  goes  all  the  way  through.  51  And 
Whistler  added  a  new  scientific  method  to 
the  art  of  etching,  that  of  painting  on  the 
copper  plate  with  the  needle.  Who  before 
had  ever  shown  the  richness  which  a  cop¬ 
per  is  capable  of  yielding  without  mechani¬ 
cal  work,  without  stupid  cross  hatching  ? 
Nobody.  And  yet  he  never  transgressed  a 
single  one  of  the  laws  which  the  other 
great  etchers  and  he  himself  had  laid 
down.  And  this  is  where  the  marvel  of  it 
comes  in.  The  whole  of  Whistler’s  art 
was  a  growth  and  a  definite  development, 
but  it  was,  from  the  first,  perfect  in  its  own 
way.  There  are  in  the  French  set  prints, 
like  the  night  scene  in  the  Alsatian  village, 
called  Street  in  Saverne,  which  are  as  good 
as  any  that  ever  came  alter.  And  if  looked 
at  carefully — I  confess  I  never  saw  this 
until  Whistler  showed  it  to  me  once,  in  a 
rage  because  I  had  not  seen  his  intention — 
the  same  arrangement  of  lines,  the  same 
seeking  for  the  same  effects,  will  be  found 
there  as  in  the  Venetian  plates.  Later,  his 
work  became  simpler,  though  in  his  yet 
unpublished  Parisian  scries  of  little  shops, 
scenes  on  the  Boulevardsand  in  the  Gardens, 


he  carries  on  the  same  idea  of  painting  with 
exquisite  line.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  I  think,  of  all  his  coppers  is  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  which  the  earlier  manner  is 
being  broken  away  from  and  his  final  me¬ 
thod  is  taking  its  place,  both  the  styles 
harmonizing  perfectly.  I  know  little, 
and  can  say  less,  of  the  states  of  his  plates, 
how  many  were  printed,  whether  they 
exist  or  not,  or  what  has  become  of  them. 
All  I  do  know  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Thames  set,  long  after  Whistler  or  Delatre 
— I  am  not  sure  which — had  pulled  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  proofs,  long  after  the  plates 
had  been  steeled  and  regularly  published, 
about  1871,  and  later  still,  after  a  Bond 
Street  dealer  had  been  selling  them  in  end¬ 
less  numbers  to  artists  for  a  few  shillings 
each,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  another 
dealer  that  he  should  purchase  the  coppers, 
remove  the  steel  facing,  and,  if  they  were 
in  condition,  print  as  many  as  the  plates 
would  stand,  or,  if  they  were  not,  destroy 
the  plates  and  sell  them,  for  even  Whistler’s 
destroyed  coppers  have  a  value.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried,  and  extraordinarily  fine 
proofs  were  obtained.  I  believe  collectors 
resented  this  very  much,  but  artists  rejoiced. 
5|  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  different  series,  beginning  with  the 
French  set,  then  the  Thames,  the  two  Vene¬ 
tian  ;  really  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
published.  Yet  there  are  also  the  plates 
done  in  Holland,  which  I  think  have  never 
all  been  publicly  seen  in  England,  unless  in 
a  small  show  given  years  ago,  without  any 
attention  being  paid  to  it.  A  few  were 
exhibited  in  the  second  International  at 
Knightsbridge,  in  1899,  where  were  also 
shown  most  of  the  prints  of  the  Naval 
Review,  1887.  There  is  also  a  Belgian 
set,  but  I  do  not  think  it,  either,  lias  been 
shown  in  England.  Then  there  is  the 
series  made  in  the  French  provinces,  and, 
finally,  a  number  were  done  in  Paris  and 
the  suburbs  about  1  893.  But  all  his  life  lie 
was  working  on  copper,  and  no  man  living, 
at  the  present  time,  has  any  idea  how  many 
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The  etchings  he  made.  It  is  of  the  Parisian 

Burlington  plates  alone  that  I  have  any  personal  know- 
Magazine,  ledge.  As  I  assisted  in  their  production,  in 
Number  the  biting  and  in  the  pulling  of  the  very  few 

VIII  sets  of  proofs,  I  got  an  intimate  insight,  in 

a  way,  into  the  artist’s  method  of  working, 
at  any  rate  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  anything  previous  to  that 
will  be  found  more  or  less  legendary.  For 
some  reason,  I  never  knew  why,  and  I  doubt 
if  Whistler  could  have  explained,  he  had 
an  objection  to  grounding  plates.  He  was 
always  afraid  that  the  ground  would  go 
wrong,  and  if  he  could  get  anyone  to  lay 
this  for  him,  he  did.  I  cannot  say  who 
grounded  these,  but  an  exquisite  series  of 
drawings  were  made  upon  the  coppers,  and 
then,  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  he  left  them 
lying  round  the  studio  for  months,  until  one 
Sunday  afternoon — I  remember  it  perfectly 
— he  determined  to  bite  them  in  the  garden 
of  the  Rue  du  Bac.  His  methods  were 
those  of  no  one  else  ;  like  his  etching  tools, 
they  were  all  his  own.  Instead  of  the  huge 
crowbar  employed  by  most  etchers,  he  used 
a  perfectly  balanced,  beautifully  designed 
little  needle,  three  or  four  inches  long.  It 
weighed  nothing.  It  was  made  for  him  by 
an  instrument  maker  in  Paris,  and  he  carried 
several  in  a  little  silver  case  in  his  pocket. 
Of  all  he  gave  me,  I  regret  I  have  only 
one  left.  But  on  that  Sunday  afternoon  a 
chair  was  brought  out  in  the  garden  under 
the  trees,  a  small  bowl  was  placed  on  it,  and 
a  plate  was  laid  in  the  bowl.  Instead  of 
pouring  diluted  acid  all  over  it,  drops  were 
taken  up  from  the  bottle  on  a  feather,  and 
the  plate  was  painted  with  the  diluted  acid 
just  where  he  wished  to  get  his  strongest 
effects.  And  the  acid  was  coaxed,  or  rather 
used,  as  one  would  use  water-colour,  dragged 
and  washed  about.  Once  in  a  while  he 
took  the  plate  out  and  cleaned  it  and  dried 
it,  and  here  and  there  stopped  out  a  tiny 
bit,  but  mostly  there  was  no  stopping  out. 
The  effectswere  got,thedepth  and  strength, 
by  simply  leaving  a  drop  of  acid  where  he 
wanted.  Or  they  would  have  been  got, 
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only  the  ground  began  to  come  off  before 
the  plates  were  sufficiently  bitten.  Whistler 
was  in  everything  else  the  most  careful  man 
I  ever  saw,  but  in  the  care  of  his  unbitten 
plates  he  was  the  most  careless.  They  were 
never  properly  packed,  they  were  usually 
carried  in  paper  which  rubbed  them,  and 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  they  were  left 
for  months,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 
Plates  grounded  in  the  winter  could  not  be 
bitten  in  the  summer  ;  the  ground  came 
off.  Luckily,  however,  the  plates  that  after¬ 
noon  in  the  Rue  du  Bac  were  bitten  all  over 
slightly,  and  then  they  were  taken  to  old 
Lamour,  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  who  re¬ 
grounded,  I  remember,  some  of  them,  with¬ 
out  the  least  trouble.  Whether  Whistler 
ever  re-bit  them,  I  do  not  know.  Before 
they  were  regrounded,  he  printed  a  few 
proofs,  but  they  came  out  only  exquisite 
shadows.  HAs  a  printer,  he  was  no  less 
great  an  artist  than  as  an  etcher.  He 
brought  everything  out  of  the  plate  that 
was  in  it,  and  in  every  way  that  he  could 
possibly  get  it  out.  And  how  that  man 
worked  during  the  long  days  in  the  studio 
at  the  top  of  the  high  house  in  the  Rue 
Notre  Dame  des  Champs  !  There  are  those 
who  say  he  was  not  a  strong  man  physically. 
But  though  he  was  nearly  twice  my  age,  I 
was  played  out  before  he  was.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  energy  were  endless,  though  every 
print  was  a  disappointment.  As  they  came 
off  the  printing  press  and  we  looked  at 
them — pulled  on  the  old  Dutch  paper  that 
I  have  made  more  than  one  excursion  with 
him  to  find,  and  that  we  have  found — they 
were  dropped  between  folded  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  and  thrown  on  the  floor, 
which  by  night  was  carpeted  with  them. 
The  next  day  they  were  picked  up  and  put 
in  a  corner.  Possibly,  after  careful,  loving 
criticism,  their  edges  were  cut,  and  on  some 
the  butterfly  appeared,  though  this  was 
usually  done  later.  And  in  a  pile  they  lay, 
in  their  corner,  sometimes  for  days.  There 
was  one  occasion,  I  know,  when  they  did 
not  lie  there,  for  someone,  either  deliber- 
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ately  or  ignorantly,  collected  the  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  which  contained  most  of  a 
set  of  the  ‘  Twenty-Six  Etchings  ’  and  sold 
them  to  a  rag-picker  near  Red  Lion  Square, 
and  he  sold  them  to  an  artist,  and  that 
artist  brought  them  to  me,  saying  that  they 
were  only  Whistlers  and  he  did  not  care 
for  them,  and  he  did  not  think  they  were 
good  Whistlers  either,  for  the  edges  were 
all  cut  off,  and  he  told  me  he  had  paid  a 
shilling  apiece  for  them,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  I  would  give.  I  offered  him 
eighteenpence.  That  was  a  great  mistake. 
For  he  instantly  said,  ‘  I  thought  you  would 
know  if  they  were  worth  anything.  Now 
I  shall  take  them  to  a  dealer.’  He  did, 
and  received  exactly  the  price  of  one  print 
for  them  all.  Whistler  never  went,  if 
he  could  help  it,  to  a  professional  printer. 
I  do  not  think  it  was  because  of  any  wish 
not  to  show  his  methods  of  printing.  It 
was  simply  because  he  loved  to  do  all  the 
work  himself.  I  believe  he  did  his  last 
printing  on  Mr.  Frank  Short’s  press,  where, 
I  think,  he  pulled  more  of  the  Paris  set. 
Mr.  Short  also  grounded  some  new  plates, 
or  regroundcd  the  old  ones  for  him.  The 
last  etchings  he  attempted  were  done  in 
Corsica.  These  plates  I  grounded.  He 
sent  them  to  me  the  very  morning  he  was 
leaving  London.  They  were  put  in  a 
package  in  his  trunk,  and  when  he  tried  to 
bite  them  months  afterwards,  naturally  the 
ground  came  off  at  once.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  fearing  some  such  accident,  I 
took  the  precaution  of  grounding  for  my¬ 
self  some  small  pieces  of  copper  at  the  same 
time  with  the  same  ball  of  varnish.  The 
ground  on  my  coppers  did  not  come  off, 
but  then  I  did  not  carry  them  about  for 
months.  For  a  man  who,  as  I  have  said, 
was  so  careful,  Whistler’s  carelessness  in 
this  respect  was  masterly.  The  loss  of  these 
plates,  if  they  are  gone,  is  irreparable. 
Had  he  lived,  doubtless,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  others,  especially  the 
Venetian,  he  would  have  taken  them  up 
again  and  worked  on  them.  Hut,  anyway, 


there  are  enough  for  his  immortal  glory. 

With  him,  lithography  was  not  a  method 
for  working  out  elaborate  compositions,  for 
translating  his  pictures  into  black-and- 
white,  but  for  sketching.  His  sketches,  how¬ 
ever,  were  perfect  works  of  art  which  were 
multiplied  by  lithography.  With  the  ex- 
ceptionof someof  the  earlier  chalk  drawings 
which  he  made  on  the  stone,  and  those  in 
wash,  almost  all  were  done  on  paper  and 
transferred  to  the  stone.  His  materials  were 
the  simplest  :  a  tiny  little  portfolio,  and 
some  sheets  of  transfer  paper  of  the  thinnest, 
flimsiest  description,  almost  like  tissue  paper. 
He  got  the  required  grain  sometimes  by 
placing  this  paper  on  a  book-cover  or  other 
roughish  surface  and  drawing  on  it  with 
the  chalk,  which  he  always  held  in  his 
fingers,  and  not  in  a  holder,  as  do  litho¬ 
graphers ;  very  frequently  it  had  not  even 
a  point  on  it.  Yet  with  these  simple  tools 
all  the  beautiful  work  was  done.  It  is  true 
that  he  always,  or  nearly  always,  worked 
afterwards  on  the  stone,  sometimes  from  a 
mere  suggestion  elaborating  and  developing 
greatly.  His  wash  drawings  done  on  the 
stone  were  also  gone  over  and  over  again. 
But  if  one  looks  at  the  two  which  I  have 
always  thought  the  most  perfect,  the  Noc¬ 
turne  in  the  ‘  Notes,’ and  the  Thames  from 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  they  seem  to  be  absolutely 
fresh  and  spontaneous.  Most  of  the  chalk 
drawings  were  very  simply  and  directly  done. 
A  subject  was  found,  and  in  an  hour,  or  less 
or  more,  it  was  on  the  paper  and  put  down 
with  that  sureness  and  grace  of  which  he 
alone  had  the  secret.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  was  only  one  set  of  lithographs  ever 
published:  the  ‘  Notes,’  brought  out  years 
ago,  1887,  by  Goupil,  of  which  the  Noc¬ 
turne  is  the  finest,  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
things  he  ever  did.  But  there  were  groups 
ofsubjects:  portraits, exquisite  little  studies 
of  the  nude  ;  London,  the  river,  the 
churches,  the  streets  ;  the  Luxembourg  ; 
Lyme  Regis  ;  the  few  which  came  out  in 
Piccadilly  and  the  Whirlwind ;  a  half-dozen 
experiments  in  colour,  most  interesting  not 
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The  only  as  lithographs  but  because  of  the  way 

Burlington  he  did  them.  A  single  drawing  was  made 
Magazine,  in  black  chalk  and  transferred  on  to  several 
Number  stones.  One  was  used  as  the  keystone  and 

VIII  printed  in  black,  and  other  colours  were 

chosen  and  the  stones  used  as  a  mosaic, 
exactly  like  a  Japanese  print,  not  like  a 
European  lithograph.  He  mixed  the 
colours  himself  and  gave  them  to  the 
printer,  who,  after  pulling  a  few  proofs, 
vanished,  and  I  believe  the  stones  all  dis¬ 
appeared  with  him,  before  a  project  of 
printing  a  portfolio  could  be  carried  out. 

The  lithographs  also  have  been  duly 
classed  and  catalogued,  and  the  condition 
of  the  stones — whether  the  drawing  has 
been  effaced  or  not — recorded  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  collector.  But  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  concern  the  artist,  for  whom 
it  is  enough  to  know  that  no  lithographer 
ever  understood  the  methods  and  the  means 


more  thoroughly  and  delightfully.  No  man 
could  get  from  the  stone  just  what  he 
wanted  with  such  certainty,  such  charm, 
and  such  strength.  What  he  wanted  was 
not  what  Daumier  wanted,  or  Gericault,  or 
Goya,  or  any  of  the  other  famous  litho¬ 
graphers.  He  could  respect  the  tradition 
of  the  past  without  slavishly  imitating  it. 
For  his  lithographs  as  for  his  etchings 
Whistler  went  straight  to  nature,  and  he 
used  the  lithographic  chalk  as  he  used  the 
etching  needle,  with  a  knowledge,  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  an  individuality  that  would  have 
placed  him  among  the  masters  had  he  never 
held  a  brush  or  painted  a  picture.  (The 
etchings  illustrating  this  article  are  re¬ 
produced,  by  kind  permission,  from  im¬ 
pressions  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Obach 
and  Co.,  1 68 ,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  and 
Mr.  R.  Gutekunst,  16,  King  Street, 
St.  James’s,  S.W.) 
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A  SIENESE  PAINTER  OF  THE  FRANCISCAN  LEGEND 
WRITTEN  BY  BERNHARD  BERENSON 

PART  II — ( Conclusion ) 


F  we  knew  nothing  about 
the  author  of  the  series  of 
paintings  for  the  great  altar- 
piece  of  S.  Francesco  at 
y^Borgo  Sansepolcro  except 
Y — T^what  they  themselves  reveal, 
we  should  yet  know  more  than  a  little,  not 
only  concerning  his  quality  as  an  artist,  but 
about  his  origin,  his  time,  and  his  place  as 
well.  We  happen,  however,  to  possess  other 
works  of  his,  and  some  documentary  infor¬ 
mation1  regarding  his  activity  as  a  painter, 
f  From  his  birth  at  Siena  on  the  last  day  of 
1392,  thirty-five  years  pass  before  we  hear 
of  Sassetta  again.  Then  he  makes  a  drawing 
of  the  font  for  S.  Giovanni,  leaving  the 
colouring  thereof  to  Sano  di  Pietro,  his 
better  known  pupil  and  follower.2  What 
he  did  before  that  date  is  as  yet  obscure. 
In  the  works  that  can  with  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  him  there  is  no  striking  change 
of  manner  ;  and  this  causes  one  to  infer  that 
they  all  belong  to  his  full  maturity.  I  have 
in  mind,  however,  a  number  of  paintings 
which  further  study  may  lead  me  to  believe 
his,  and  in  that  case  they  will  serve  as  so 
many  links  with  his  past;  but  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  shall  take  no  account  of  these, 
and  the  more  readily  as  Sassetta’s  derivation 
is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  clear  enough 
without  them.  His  earliest  dated  work 
is  the  altarpiece  painted  in  1436  lor  the 
Osservanza,  St.  Bernardine’s  own  church. 
The  Madonna  sits  on  a  throne  with  gor¬ 
geous  hangings,  the  Child  erect  on  her 


1  In  G  MiUnesi*  *  Documcnti  per  la  Storia  dell'  Arte  Senesc,' 
185a.  and  in  Uorghesl  and  Dancni*  supplementary  volume  to 
the  above. 

*  This  does  not  mean  that  Sassetta  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  the  design  of  the  font.  The  documents  in  the  four 
volumes  mentioned  in  the  last  note,  and  the  comments  on  them 
in  Cornelius’  ’Jacopo della  Quercia'  (Malle.  1H96,  p  36  etseq  ),as 
well  as  in  Lusini  s  *  S.  Giovnnni  di  Siena  (Florence.  1901),  leave 
no  possible  doubt  that  the  basin  as  well  as  the  tabernacle  of 
the  font  were  designer!  by  Quercia  and  his  assistants.  Sassctta's 
drawing  could  have  been  no  more  than  a  copy  of  the  model 
already  eiistlng  (Cf  ’  A  Forgotten  Painter.'  by  I.angton 
Douglas,  Tub  B0M.INOT011  Marianse,  No  III.  p.  30O  -lio.) 


knee  ;  in  the  panel  to  the  right  stands 
Jerome  in  his  cardinal’s  robes,  in  the  panel 
to  the  left  Ambrose,  in  his  episcopal  vest¬ 
ments  ;  in  the  gables  of  the  panels  are  the 
busts  of  Peter,  Christ,  and  Paul  ;  and  in  two 
roundels  between  the  gables,  the  Virgin  sits 
in  an  attitude  of  graceful  deprecation,  and 
Gabriel  devoutly  kneeling  brings  his  Annun¬ 
ciation.  The  colouring  is  delicate,  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  wind-flower,  pure,  trans¬ 
parent.  The  working  of  the  gold  ground, 
the  merely  ornamental  parts,  and  the  frame 
— still  severely  gothic,  by  the  way — partake 
of  the  finest  traditions  of  Sienese  craftsman¬ 
ship.  The  Madonna  as  a  silhouette  harks 
back  to  Simone  Martini,  but  there  is  a 
premonition  of  Botticellian  pathos  in  her  ex¬ 
pression.  The  saints  are  dignified,  grand  old 
men,  far  more  intellectually  conceived  than 
similar  figures  were  by  Sassetta’s  older  con¬ 
temporary,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  or  by  that 
master’s  followers,  Pisanello,  Jacopo  Bellini, 
and  Antonio  Vivarini,  all  of  whom  were  in 
nearly  the  same  stage  of  the  evolution  of 
vision  and  form  as  our  artist.  Indeed  the 
Ambrose  in  this  Osservanza  altarpiece, 
although  not  claiming  the  structural  quali¬ 
ties,  reminds  one  with  singular  vividness  of 
the  S.  Prosdocimo  in  Mantegna’s  Brera 
polyptych,  painted  nearly  twenty  years  later. 

Next  in  date  comes  the  series  of  paintings 
which  has  been  the  theme  of  this  article. 
On  September  5,  1437,  Sassetta  undertook 
to  execute  for  the  high  altar  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Borgo  Sansepolcro,  a  polyptych,  front 
and  back,  the  separate  panels  of  which  were 
already  fashioned,  and  prepared  with  gip- 
sum  for  painting.  He  promised  ‘to  paint  it 
with  fine  gold,  ultramarine,  and  other  good 
colours,  and  to  employ  all  the  subtleties  ol 
his  art,  and  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  he 
could,’  and  to  have  it  ready  in  four  years. 
It  was  seven,  and  not  four  years,  however. 
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The  that  he  took  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  then  it 

Burlington  was  to  the  letter,  as  the  existing  panels  still 
Magazine,  witness.  The  documents  unfortunately  in- 
Number  dicatenone  of  the  subjectsto  be  represented, 
VIII  and,  as  the  altarpiece  was  removed  from  its 

place  in  1752,  and  its  parts  dispersed,1  we 
should  have  no  certainty  that  the  series  of 
Franciscan  legends  which  we  have  studied 
once  formed  the  polyptych  of  Borgo  Sanse- 
polcro,  if  Rossini  in  his  valuable  and  still 
far  from  obsolete  ‘Storia’  did  not  reproduce 
as  plate  L  of  his  atlas  the  central  panel — 
the  Triumph  of  St.  Francis — which  then 
showed,  on  the  base  of  the  frame,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  since  obliterated  : — 
CR1STOFORUS  FRANCISCI  SR.  FEI  E  AN- 
DREAS  IOHANNIS  TANIS  OPERARIUS.  A. 
MCCCCXXXXIIII.  These  are,  as  it  happens, 
the  names  of  the  churchwardens  mentioned 
both  in  the  contract  of  1437  and  in  the 
settlement  of  1444  as  the  persons  delegated 
to  deal  with  the  artist,  and  the  date,  as  we 
know,  is  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
work.  It  consisted,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  of  a 
triptych  with  the  Triumph  of  Francis  re¬ 
presented  on  the  central  panel,  St.  John  the 
Baptist  on  the  right  and  the  B.  Raineri 
Rasini  on  the  left  wing.  On  the  back 
were  arranged  the  eight  panels  with  which 
we  are  already  acquainted,  in  the  order  that 
I  have  described  them,  except  that  the 
Mystic  Marriage  preceded  and  did  not 
follow  the  Funeral  of  Francis.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  these  formed 
a  whole.  Apart  from  all  considerations 
resulting  from  unity  of  subject  and  treat¬ 
ment,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  small  panels 
are  framed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  iden¬ 
tical  raised  floral  pattern,  and  that  if  we 
allow  for  connecting  members  they  are  ex¬ 
actly  of  a  size,  measuring  each  95  by  58 
centimetres, to  go  on  the  back  of  the  triptych, 
the  central  panel  of  which  is  190  cm.  by 
1  22cm.  and  the  side  panels  95  cm.  by  58  cm. 
each.  Perhaps  there  were  paintings  in  the 
predella,  with  subjects  not  unlikely  chosen 
from  the  legend  of  Raineri ;  perhaps  also 

1  See  Lorenzo  Coleschi’s  '  Storia  della  Citta  di  Sansepolcro,’ 
1886,  p.  169. 


there  were  pinnacles  and  culminations, 
but  of  these  there  is  no  trace.  Excepting 
the  two  life-size  figures  on  the  wings — 
which  have  never  been  separated  from  the 
central  panel — we  are  already  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  these  paintings,  at  least 
in  their  more  general  and  spiritual  aspects. 
But  these  two  figures  will  bear  a  word  of 
description.  Both  are  on  gold  ground,  and 
stand  on  coloured  marble  platforms.  The 
Baptist  is  a  tall,  emaciated  but  firm  figure, 
with  face  of  wild  enthusiasm  and  great 
eloquence.  He  wears  a  skin  and  a  long 
rose-pink  mantle  draped  over  his  arms,  and 
he  carries  a  slender  blue  cross.  Raineri  is  a 
more  monkish  figure,  with  short  grey  hair, 
and  grey  habit,  and  a  face  resembling  the 
saint’s  companion  in  the  Mystic  Marriage. 
In  his  hand  he  holds  a  small  hoop  around 
which  are  placed  circlets  edgewise.1  ^[It  is 
now  time  we  glanced  at  this  polyptych  from 
a  more  formal,  more  specific  point  of  view. 
I  need  not  insist  on  the  design,  the  line,  the 
movement,  and  the  landscape,  for  we  have 
taken  sufficient  account  of  these  already.  The 
colour,  where  it  has  not  darkened,  or  rubbed 
off,  is  singularly  pure,  deep,  and  transparent. 
The  quasi-mechanical  stamping  and  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  the  materials  employed, 
alone  suffice  to  make  these  panels  objects  of 
visual  pleasure.  The  drawing  is  no  less  pure 
and  delicate  than  the  colouring,  and  masterly 
enough  not  only  to  suffice  for  all  the  exquisite 
action  contained  in  this  series,  but  to  com¬ 
mand  considerable  qualities  of  structure.  In 
certain  ways  Sassetta  may  be  compared  with 
Botticelli.  Sandro  could  model  as  few,  yet  he 
frequently  forewent  high  realization  of  cor¬ 
poreal  substance,  deliberately  preferring  to 
translate  tactile  values  into  values  of  move¬ 
ment.  Stefano  was  not  a  Sandro — I  will 
not  be  so  treacherous  a  friend  as  to  claim 
it  for  him — but  in  essentials  they  had  a 
surprising  likeness  to  one  another,  and 

'  I  have  thus  far  got  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  this  symbol, 
except  that  I  am  informed  that  a  figure  holding  a  similar  object 
may  be  seen  in  the  choir  of  S.  Francesco  at  Pistoja.  It  is,  by 
the  way,  an  inference  only  that  this  figure  represents  Raineri. 
It  is  based,  however,  on  the  fact  that  the  polyptych  was  painted 
for  an  altar  erected  over  his  tomb. 
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Sassetta  could,  when  he  chose,  model  in  a 
way  that  few  of  his  exact  contemporaries 
out  of  Florence  surpassed.  Thus,  in  the 
central  panel  Francis  is  by  no  means  non¬ 
existent  under  his  habit,  and  stands  firmly 
on  his  feet,  and  the  figure  of  Lust  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  moulded.  So  in  the  Mystic  Mar¬ 
riage  the  floating  virtues  are  at  least  ade¬ 
quately  realized  under  their  chastely  simple 
robes,  and  the  arms  have  their  full  weight. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  Tuscan  contem¬ 
porary  of  whose  quality  and  degree  of  ac¬ 
complishment  Sassetta  reminds  us  so  much 
as  Masolino.  But  he  is  far  in  advance  of 
him  in  perspective  and  landscape.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Francis  and  the  Poor  Knight  of 
the  one,  with  the  other’s  fresco  at  Castig- 
lione  d’Olona,  representing  the  Feast  of 
Herod.  How  exaggerated  is  the  perspec¬ 
tive,  how  archaic  still  is  the  landscape  of 
the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former, 
wherein  the  perspective  is  almost  ours,  and 
the  landscape,  far  from  suggesting  unsuc¬ 
cessful  effort,  is  an  ineffable  dream  of  hypae- 
thral  beauty.  Or  think  of  the  landscape 
in  the  Mystic  Marriage  ;  neither  Masolino, 
nor  any  other  Florentine  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  could  produce  such  a  sublime 
effect  of  space.  In  one  point,  however, 
Sassetta  lags  behind.  Masaccio  in  his 
S.  Maria  Novella  tresco  and  in  his  Berlin 
birth-plate,  and  other  Florentines  after  him, 
had  already  introduced  into  their  paintings 
the  noblest  forms  of  Renaissance  construc¬ 
tion.  Stehino  retains  gothic  architecture, 
although  he  studiously  avoids  the  pointed 
arch.  On  the  other  hand  he  attains,  in  his 
Francis  before  the  Pope,  to  effects  of  an  in¬ 
terior  that  no  Florentine  of  even  later  date 
surpassed.  Nor  can  Sassetta  be  regarded  as 
backward  in  his  power  of  individualization. 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  portrait  from  his 
hand,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  considering 
how  lew  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  in 
these  panels  wc  discover  at  least  one  face 
so  individualized,  so  unlike  any  conven¬ 
tional  type,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 


declare  it  a  faithful  likeness.  It  is  the  face  A  Sienese 
that  we  see  on  the  extreme  left  in  Francis  Painter  ot  the 
renouncing  his  Heritage,  and  again  on  the  Franciscan 
left  in  the  Funeral.  Still  less  was  Sassetta  Legend 
insensible  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  such 
bravery  of  dress  as  is  worn  by  the  young 
gallants  in  the  Francis  before  the  Pope,  or 
by  the  women  in  his  Asciano  picture,  of 
which  more  presently.  And  the  current 
interest  in  genre  did  not  leave  him  un¬ 
affected.  Turn  once  more  to  Francis  re¬ 
nouncing  his  Heritage,  and  note  in  the 
middle  distance  the  sleek  priest  indifferently 
reading  his  breviary.  ^[Thus,  even  without 
documents,  we  should  know  that  this  Borgo 
Sansepolcro  polyptych  was  painted  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Masolino,  Pisanello,  Jacopo 
Bellini  and  Antonio  Vivarini.  And  that 
the  master  was  a  Sienese  we  should  know 
not  only  from  his  pure,  flat  colour  and  his 
devotion  to  line,  but  in  other  ways  as  well. 

The  panel  representing  Francis  before  the 
pope  we  saw,  when  examining  it  some  time 
ago,  to  be  something  of  a  failure,  and  we 
discovered  the  reason,  in  its  being  too  close 
an  adaptation  of  a  work  by  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti.  Another  reminiscence  of  the 
same  great  master  and  the  same  work  is  to 
be  discerned  in  the  attempted  fidelity  to 
oriental  dress  in  the  Francis  before  the 
Soldan.  In  the  Funeral,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  grouping  reminds  one  of  Simone  Mar¬ 
tini’s  frescoes  at  Assisi  representing  the 
death  and  burial  of  St.  Martin,  while  the 
treatment  of  the  interior  again  recalls,  as 
I  believe  we  have  already  noted,  Ambrogio 
and  his  Mass  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Florence 
academy.  Finally,  the  Francis  in  Ecstasy 
of  our  artist,  has,  although  no  spiritual,  a 
definite  formal  resemblance,  as  indeed  we 
already  have  observed,  to  the  seraphic  saint 
in  Taddeo  di  Bartolo’s  polyptych  at  Pe¬ 
rugia.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
Sassetta’s  origin  closer  home.  In  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Asciano  there  is  a  polyptych  by  our 
painter,1  in  every  way  less  mature  than  the 

1  Firit  aicribed  to  him  by  Mo^mm  Crowe  an  I  CavaJcaerllc 
Reproduced  In  No.  Ill  ol  this  mazarine  (Art.  *A  Forgotten 
Fainter. '  by  Lan^lon  I’oukIas,  p  311.) 
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The  Sansepolcro  altarpiece,  or  even  the  Osser- 

Burlington  vanza  triptych.  It  is  in  all  probability 
Magazine,  earlier  than  1436 — the  date  of  the  last¬ 
ly umber  named  work,  and  may  even  have  been 

VIII  painted  before  1430.  At  all  events,  it  is 

Stefano’s  earliest  important  undertaking 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  therefore 
more  than  his  later  paintings  likely  to  re¬ 
veal  his  immediate  derivation.  But  for  a 
moment  let  us  put  this  question  out  of 
mind,  and  examine  the  Asciano  altarpiece 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  a  triptych  represent¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  for 
its  greater  sense  of  beauty,  greater  dignity 
of  pose,  greater  suavity  of  expression,  and 
greater  gorgeousness  and  flatness  of  colour, 
the  subject  is  treated  as  it  might  have  been 
by  a  Rogier  or  a  Memlinc.  It  is  a  domestic 
scene  carried  out  with  that  sense  of  every 
little  action  and  every  little  circumstance 
having  an  almost  sacramental  value,  the  in¬ 
dispensable  precision  of  ritual,  which  sense 
it  is  the  sole  business  of  justifiable  genre 
painting  to  communicate.  Ennobled  com¬ 
fort,  cheerfulness,  daintiness  are  the  soul’s 
perfumes  exhaled  from  such  a  treatment 
of  the  subject.  You  hear  the  pleasant 
crackle  of  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  yet 
you  breathe  the  sun-enlivened  air  of  the 
out-of-doors ;  you  get  a  charming  glimpse 
of  a  little  garden  with  its  wall,  its  flower¬ 
beds  and  its  solitary  tree.  At  the  time 
when  this  masterpiece  of  genre  was  painted 
it  could  have  had  but  few  rivals  in  European 
art.  UNO  student  of  Sienese  painting  can 
fail  to  discover  considerable  schematic  re¬ 
semblance  between  this  work  and  the  one 
in  the  Opera  del  Duomo  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti  treating  the  same  subject.  Such  an 
observation,  however,  would  not  advance 
us,  for  we  have  ample  evidence  already  to 
Sassetta’s  descent  from  the  Lorenzetti.  We 
are  seeking  for  more  precise  connexions, 
and  we  find  a  clue  at  least  in  yet  another 
Birth  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  one  is  by 
Paolodi  Giovanni  Fei.  Itisin  theSiena  aca¬ 
demy  (photo,  Lombardi,  800),  and  like  both 
the  others  is  arranged  as  a  triptych;  further- 
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more,  it  is  in  conception  and  grouping  half¬ 
way  between  them,  having  much  less  of  the 
epic  feeling  of  Pietro,  and  much  more  of  the 
genre  spirit  of  Stefano  ;  much  more,  like  his, 
the  treatment  of  a  beautiful  interior  with  sun- 
ny  suggestions  of  the  out-of-doors.  Coming 
todetails,  we  note  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  Anne  in  Fei’s  and  in  Sassetta’s 
work,  between  the  women  holding  the 
child  in  both,  and  between  the  attendan 
who  holds  the  napkin  in  both.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  obviously  alike — and,  indeed,  we 
may  anticipate  and  say  at  once  that  all  ot 
Sassetta’s  children  more  or  less  resemble 
this  one,  derived  from  Fei,  who  in  turn  got 
his  from  Bartolo  di  Fredi.  Minuter  resem¬ 
blances  may  be  discovered,  as  for  instance 
between  the  young  woman  sitting  in  the 
foreground  on  the  right  in  Sassetta’s  trip¬ 
tych,  and  the  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  in 
Fei’s,  both  having  the  almost  identical  shape 
and  action  of  right  hand.  ^[The  clue  thus 
offered,  namely  that  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  close  relation  between  Fei  and  Sas- 
setta,  may  be  followed  somewhat  further. 
The  Asciano  triptych  is  crowned  with  three 
scenes  representing  the  Madonna  between 
angels,  herdeath,  and  her  funeral,  charming 
paintings,  of  which,  however,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  here  than  that  they  enable  us 
to  assume  that  certain  other  panels  by  Ste¬ 
fano  are  of  even  earlier  date.  These  are  a 
Last  Supper  and  the  Four  Patron  Martyrs 
of  Siena,  in  the  academy  of  that  town,  ori¬ 
ginally,  no  doubt,  both  accessories  of  the 
same  altarpiece.  In  all  the  figures  of  these 
little  pictures,  the  ears  are  set  aslant  far  back 
on  the  head,  and  this  is  a  trait  very  peculiar 
to  Fei,  as  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  his  works  1  will  note.  In  the  folds 

1  Besides  those  correctly  ascribed  to  him.  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been  ascribed  to  him  : 
In  the  Compagnia  di  S.  Bernardino,  by  the  Porta  Camollia,  a 
polyptych.  At  S.  Domenico,  a  Madonna.  In  the  Saraceni 
collection,  an  exquisitely  wrought  panel  with  the  Madonna, 
saints  and  angels,  and  Eve  in  the  foreground.  At  Naples,  in 
the  Minutuli  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  a  triptych,  representing 
the  Crucifixion  and  saints.  (This  beautiful  work,  which  dates 
from  no  later  than  1412,  has  hitherto  passed  under  Giotto’s  and 
other  names,  but  was  recently  identified  as  Fei’s  by  that  subtle 
connoisseur  of  Sienese  art,  Mr.  F.  Mason  Perkins.)  In  the 
Louvre,  a  Madonna  and  saints,  No.  1314,  a  small  early  work. 
All  of  these  paintings  betray  an  artist  who  was  taught  by  Bartolo 
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of  the  draperies  also,  particularly  of  the 
Supper,  there  are  many  resemblances  to 
Fei’s,  to  those  especially  in  the  triptych  at 
Naples.  ^[Those  whom  many  years  of  con¬ 
centrated  study  ofart  and  artists  have  taught 
to  note  the  curious  way  in  which  certain 
early  traits  will  suddenly  reappear  in  later 
life,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  such  traits 
comingout  in  Sassetta’s Cortona  polyptych.1 
It  certainly  is  a  work  of  his  full-blown 
prime,  not  earlier  than  1436,  the  date  of  the 
Osservanza  picture,  but  not  much  later.  In¬ 
deed,  the  St.  Margaret  bears  such  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  the  female  saint  in  Do¬ 
menico  di  Bartolo’s  Asciano  polyptych  of 
1437,  that  without  going  into  detail  we 
may  safely  assume  the  one  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  other,  and  that  the  inspirer 
was  Stefano.  Nevertheless,  in  this  painting 
of  about  1437  he  not  only  harks  back  to 
Fei,  but  further  back  still,  to  Fei’s  masters. 
Thus,  the  Child  is  almost  Bartolo’s,  and  the 
silhouetting  of  the  Madonna’s  and  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  figures  vividly  recalls  Vanni,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Virgin  of  his  Annunciation  at 
S.  Pietro  Ovile.2  A  more  trivial  but  by  no 
means  insignificant  point  is  the  nose,  which 
in  this  Cortona  work  is  rather  horizontally 
tipped,  as  in  most  of  Fei’s  faces.  We  may 
now  safely  consider  the  genealogy  of  Sas- 
setta  as  established.  He  descends  through 
Fei  from  Bartolodi  Fredi and  Andrea  Vanni, 
who  in  turn  took  up  art  where  Lippo 
Memmi  left  it.3  It  is  time  to  glance  at 
the  more  interesting  ofStefano’s  remaining 
works.  And  first  a  few  words  more  about 
the  Cortona  altarpiece.  The  central  panel, 
containing  the  Madonna  seated  on  a  low 
bench  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth,  with 
two  music-making  angels  at  her  feet,  is 

di  Fredi  and  Andrea  Vanni  while  they  were  partners,  and  then 
leaned  more  and  more  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  a 
work  at  Naples,  where  it  has  been  since  1412  at  least,  may  be 
considered  as  pointing  to  a  close  relation  between  Fei  and  Vanni, 
who  spent  many  years  in  the  south. 

1  First  correctly  ascribed  by  Messrs.  Crowo  and  Cavalcaseilc. 
Reproduced  in  No.  Ill  of  this  magazine,  p.  315. 

*  Cf.  'A  Forgotten  Fainter,'  by  Langton  Oouglas,  Tim  I S  u  r 
limgton  Magazine,  No  III,  pp.  313.  314.  where  this  picture 
Is  attributed  to  Sassctta  himself,  and  also  the  article  on  Andrea 
Vanni.  by  F.  Mason  Fcrkins,  In  Tint  Hubunoton  Magazine, 
No.  VI.  pp  3*t.  3**.— Kd 

1  Cf.  the  article  cited  in  footnote  above  (No.  ill,  pp.  309-314). 


largely  and  simply  designed  and  beautifully  A  Sienese 
wrought  and  coloured.  The  four  saints  are  Painter  of  the 
perhaps  less  interesting;  yet  the  Margaret  Franciscan 
is  a  stately  vision,  and  the  Michael  is  that  Legend 
over-panoplied  but  invincibly  youthful  form, 
who,  haunting  Sienese  painting  for  nearly 
a  century,  makes  here  almost  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance.  But,  all  in  all,  this  is  not  a  work 
which  would  attract  one  to  Sassetta  if  one 
did  not  know  him  already.  ^[The  angels 
in  the  Cortona  picture  recall  a  panel  in  the 
writer’s  possession  which  deserves  mention 
here.  The  Virgin  is  seen  behind  a  parapet 
on  which  she  supports  the  Child.  One  of 
her  hands  touches  His  shoulder,  while  the 
other  holds  a  pomegranate.  Two  angels 
rest  their  arms  on  the  ledge,  and  two  others, 
in  long  robes,  rise  high  above.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  reproduction  gives  but  a  poor  idea 
of  this  work,  partly  because  much  of  its 
beauty  depends  on  its  colour.  The  tender 
devoutness  of  the  angels  does  not  suffice,  in 
the  mere  black  and  white,  to  overcome  the 
bad  construction  of  the  Madonna’s  head 
and  the  too  primitive  drawing  of  the  child. 

But  the  rose  mauve  of  the  Virgin’s  dress,  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  angels,  the  pale  blue  of 
her  mantle,  the  very  dark  greenish  blue  of 
the  upper  angels’  robes,  sewn  with  golden 
crosses,  the  fiery  red  and  gold  of  their  wings, 
the  crimson  diadems,  the  yellow  hair,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  design,  not  only  produce  an 
effect  of  hieratic  gorgeousness,  but  at  the 
same  time  exhale  a  subtle  perfume  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism — I  mean  something  of  that 
perfume  which  Rossetti  conveys  both  in  his 
verse  and  in  his  painting,  A  large  altar- 
piece  at  Chiusdino,  the  little  town  on  the 
crest  of  the  high  hill  overlooking  the  famous 
ruin  of  S.  Galgano,  has  the  faults  and  the 
qualities  of  the  less  ambitious  work  last  de¬ 
scribed.  The  Madonna  is  imposing,  grandly 
noble,  but  the  Child  is  as  lumpy  as  in  my 
picture,  while  the  bystanding  saints  arc  not 
all  of  the  most  refined  beauty.  But  the 
olive-crowned  angels,  the  splendid  brocades 
worked  with  a  pattern  of  peacocks’  feathers, 
and  the  depth  of  expression,  produce  an 
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The  effect  of  high  solemnity  and  beauty,  and 

Burlington  almost  efface  the  sense  of  squalour  arising 
Magazine,  from  the  piteous  condition  of  this  work  at 
Number  present.  Indeed  the  seven  predelle  are  so 
VIII  incrusted  with  dirt  that  the  subject  of  only 

one  of  them  can  now  be  deciphered.  It 
is  the  Founding  of  St.  Mary  Major,  and  it 
invites  comparison  with  Masolino’s  panel 
at  Naples,  Sassetta  thus  once  more  recalling 
his  ‘spiritual  kin ’  at  Florence.1  ^|We  must 
now  take  rapid  note  of  a  number  of  less 
important  panels,  dating  from  various  pe¬ 
riods,  and  then  pass  on  to  our  painter’s  last 
undertaking,  the  fresco  on  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana.  Bare  mention  will  have  to  suffice 
for  such  slight  things  as  the  four  relatively 
early  small  figures  of  SS.  Jerome,  Gregory, 
Louis  and  Augustine,  in  the  Sienese  ac¬ 
ademy  ;  the  small  Pieta  at  Dijon,  identified 
and  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Roger 
Fry;  the  small  Biccherna  tablet  in  the 
Sienese  archives,  dated  1440,  and  represen¬ 
ting  (according  to  Mr.  Heywood)  St.  Peter 
Alessandrini,  who  sits  between  two  lily¬ 
like  angels  (photo,  Lombardi);  the  two 
panels  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  Horner,  of 
Mells  Park,  Frome,  containing  figures  of 
SS.  Dorothy,  Catherine  and  James  in  one, 
SS.  Christopher,  Paul  and  Antony  Abbot  in 
the  other,  which  I  find  in  my  note-book 
of  July  1897  set  down  to  our  painter  ;  the 
small  triptych  in  the  Saraceni  collection  at 
Siena,  representing  the  Madonna  seated 

1  It  is  signed  Stefanus  de  Senis  .  .  .  pinxit.  The  Madonna  is 
crowned  by  two  angels  who  appear  over  the  throne,  and  on  each 
side  stands  an  angel,  olive-wreathed.  On  the  right  St.  Paul 
stands  and  St.  Francis  kneels  ;  on  the  left  Peter  and  the  Baptist, 
to  balance  them.  In  the  spandrils  are  eight  small  figures  painted 
on  a  starred  ground  of  gold  and  red.  The  condition  of  the  entire 
work  is  wretched.  Some  of  the  predelle,  which  were  painted, 
like  most  Sienese  pictures  between  1330  and  1450,  on  prepared 
linen  affixed  to  a  gesso  ground,  are  now  dropping  in  rags.  This 
altarpiece  offers  an  instance  of  the  not  uncommon  neglect  in 
which  works  of  art  in  Italy— outside  the  Milanese — are  apt  to 
be  left,  so  long  as  there  is  no  danger  that  foreigners  who  love  art 
for  its  beauty  and  not  for  patriotic  reasons  will  carry  them 
whither  neither  contemptuous  indifference  nor  sham  solicitude 
will  torture  them  again.  I  was  put  on  the  track  of  this  work  by 
the  '  Inventario  Generale  degli  Oggetti  d’Arte  della  Provincia 
di  Siena,'  compiled  by  F.  Brogi  in  1863-65,  but  brought  out  in 
1897.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  that  have  ever 
appeared  in  Italy  upon  Italian  art.  It  has  led  me  on  innumerable 
expeditions,  and,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  works  of  art 
described  have  disappeared,  it  has  never  disappointed  me.  Such 
inventories  were  made  at  about  the  same  time  all  over  Italy. 
What  has  become  of  them  ?  Except  this  one  of  Siena,  the  only 
other  known  to  me  is  the  inventory  drawn  up  by  Morelli  and 
Cavalcaselle  of  pictures  in  the  Marches  and  parts  of  Umbria. 
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between  four  angels,  the  Eternal  above,  th« 
Baptist  and  the  Virgin  on  the  right,  and 
Catherine  of  Siena  (repainted)  and  Gabriel 
on  the  left  wing  (photo,  Lombardi)  ;  or 
the  small  triptych  in  the  Sienese  academy 
(No.  177),  which  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  last.  Of  greater  interest  are  three  bits 
of  the  same  predella  recounting  episodes 
of  poor  St.  Antony’s  temptations.  One 
of  them  is  at  Siena  (No.  1 6 6) ,  and  the 
other  two — for  acquaintance  with  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Rankin — are 
in  the  Jarves  collection  at  New  Haven, 
U.S.A.  Curious  in  these  is  the  figure  of 
the  saint,  painted  in  Sassetta’s  maturity, 
yet  still  reminiscent  of  Fei  and  Vanni  ; 
but  charming  and  poetical  are  the  land¬ 
scapes  :  intimate,  delicate,  with  crystalline 
skies  full  of  circling  birds.  Three  pictures 
remain,  however,  which  deserve  a  some¬ 
what  less  hasty  glance.  The  earliest  is  a 
small  Epiphany,  part  of  a  predella,  no  doubt, 
in  the  Saraceni  collection  (photo,  Lom¬ 
bardi).  In  spirit  it  is  already  in  advance 
of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  anticipates  the 
delight  in  graceful  adolescence  which  some 
years  later  was  to  constitute  the  charm  of 
much  of  Pesellino’s  work.  The  drawing  is 
still  undecided,  but  the  colouring  is  jewel¬ 
like.  Sassetta  is  here  almost  in  the  stage 
where  we  found  him  in  his  Asciano  polyp- 
tych.  Until  some  years  ago  this  little 
Adoration  was  ascribed  to  Fra  Angelico, 
but  this  implies  neither  a  compliment  to 
its  quality  nor  a  sense  of  its  artistic  origin  ; 
it  means  simply  that  of  the  dozen  or  so  of 
names  which  eighteenth-century  connois¬ 
seurs  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  pre- 
Raphaelite  art,  Fra]  Angelico’s  seemed,  as 
indeed  it  was,  the  most  suitable.1  The  other 
two  pictures  are  from  Stefano’s  last  years. 
One  is  a  large  Madonna  in  the  Siena  aca¬ 
demy  (No.  325),  so  darkened  and  so  badly 

1  The  woman  on  the  extreme  right  here  is  singularly  like  one 
in  corresponding  position  in  a  predella  at  Prato  representing  the 
Circumcision.  I  mention  it  as  an  obvious  case  of  purely  fortui¬ 
tous  resemblance.  The  Prato  panel,  ascribed  to  Fra  Filippo, 
but  probably  by  Fra  Diamante,  was  scarcely  painted  before  1455 
at  the  earliest,  while  Sassetta’s  can  be  of  no  later  date  than 
1435- 
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hung  that,  but  for  Mr.  Perkins,  it  would 
have  escaped  my  attention.  It  is  a  majestic 
design,  and  proper  cleaning  would  bring  to 
light  a  noble  work.1  The  other  at  Berlin 
(No.  63®,  photo  Hanfstangl)  is  almost  the 
same  design,  but  nearly  on  the  scale  of  a 
miniature,  and  with  a  gracility  and  a  deli¬ 
cacy  becoming  the  diminutive  size.  Sas¬ 
setta’s  last  ambitious  work  was  to  have  been 
a  fresco  over  the  Porta  Romana,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  Three 
years  after  he  undertook  it  he  died,  some 
time  in  1 450,  leaving  the  work  unfinished. 
It  was  completed  more  than  fifteen  years 
later  by  Sano  di  Pietro.  The  instructed 
eye  has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
two  hands  in  this  fresco,  despite  its  ruined 
state.  Sassetta  painted  the  angels  and 
saints  in  the  canopy,  and  but  three  or  four 
heads  on  the  very  top  of  the  Coronation 
proper  ;  for  his  heads,  closely  as  they  were 
copied  by  Sano,  yet  have  a  different,  nobler 
air,  rest  on  more  slender  necks,  and  show 
an  altogether  greater  elegance.  And  this 
testimony  of  one’s  eyes  is  confirmed  by 
documents,  for  in  the  application  made 
on  April  12,  1451,  by  Stefano’s  widow  for 
payment,  she  says  that  besides  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  Coronation,  and  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  the  drawings,  her  husband  had 
finished  tutta  la  vo/ta ,  i.e.  the  interior  of  the 
canopy.  And  now  a  few  brief  words  re¬ 
garding  Sassetta’s  following  and  influence.2 
Of  his  enrolled  pupils,  such  as  Sano  di 
Pietro  and  Pellegrino  di  Mariano  Rossini,3 
we  need  say  nothing,  for  they  never  wan¬ 
dered  far  from  their  master’s  methods. 

*  It  is  said  to  come  from  the  town  hall,  and  may  possibly  be 
the  picture  painted  at  the  end  of  1446  for  one  of  the  public 
offices.  See  Milanesi,  ■  Documcnti,'  II,  p.  245. 

’  The  following  are  pictures  executed  in  Sassctta's  work¬ 
shop  : — 

Suna.  academy.  No.  15?.  Madonna  between  Catherine  and 
the  Baptist ;  No.  183,  Madonna. 

Auta ho,  Compagnia  di  S  Oroce.  St.  Sebastian 
C.routto,  cathedral,  sacristy.  Madonna -this  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  F.  M.  I’crkins. 

I  do  not  flatter  mvself  that  I  have  mentioned  all  the  Sassettas 
in  existence,  but.  following  my  custom,  I  speak  of  those  only 
which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
where  the  contrary  is  specifier). 

1  Me  must  have  been  the  pupil  of  Sassetta  in  the  first  place, 
an  I  OOf  Of  iUO  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  his  prrdclla  in  the 
Sienese  academy  representing  the  Crucifixion,  St.  Jerome  in 
tho  Desert,  and  St  Ambrose  expelling  the  Arians,  seeing  that  it 


Nor  need  we  go  afield  to  trace  his  influence 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  seeing  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  there,  namely  in  Umbria.1  It 
is  in  Siena  alone  that  we  may  seek  for  it, 
and  among  his  slightly  younger  contempo¬ 
raries  only,  not  among  those  who  flourished 
wholly  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  winsome  and  at  times  ex¬ 
quisite  Giovanni  di  Paolo  may  have  been  his 
fellow  pupil  under  Fei,  but  in  any  case  owed 
more  to  Sassetta  than  to  any  other  master. 
You  will  see  this  clearly  enough  if  you  look 
at  Giovanni’s  Madonna,  dated  1428,  in 
the  Saraceni  collection,  his  triptych  in  the 
Siena  academy  (No.  178),  or  Mr.  Charles 
Butler’s  Birth  of  John.  His  most  delight¬ 
ful  painting,  a  Madonna  in  a  closed  taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  Via  delle  Terme  at  Siena — 
rediscovered  and  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Perkins, author,  with  Mr.  Hey- 
wood,  of  a  most  exemplary  guide  to  that 
town — this  Madonna  has  so  much  of  Ste¬ 
fano’s  own  charm  and  grace  that  at  first  sight 
one  could  almost  mistake  it  for  his  work. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
a  connexion  between  our  artist  and  his  only 
serious  rival  at  Siena  in  his  own  lifetime, 
namely Domenicodi  Bartolo.  Although  not 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  female  saint  already 
mentioned,  the  other  saints  in  the  latter’s 
Asciano  polyptych  do  not  fail  to  betray  a 
touch  of  Sassetta’s  influence.  But  in  the 
works  wherebv  Domenico  is  best  known, 
his  frescoes  in  the  Scala  hospital,  a  frantic 
eagerness  for  the  mere  shapes  that  current 
naturalism  in  its  distressing  travail  was 
writhing  itself  into,  possessed  the  painter, 
and  no  sign  of  aught  so  sweet  as  Sassetta’s 
style  is  traceable.  But  alongside  of  these 
frescoes,  there  is  one  representing  the  inves¬ 
titure  of  a  new  rector,  which,  while  chiefly 
filled  with  I)omenico’scrudities,docs  betray 
a  softer  touch  and  a  more  genial  feeling,  does 

Is  of  the  same  width  and  refers  to  the  same  personages,  may 
have  formed  part  of  Stcfano's  Osservanza  altarpiece  III  .other 
predclla  in  the  same  gallery,  representing  two  scenes  of  martyr¬ 
dom  and  a  I’icti,  has  a  St.  John  which  differs  but  In  quality  from 
the  one  in  Sassctta's  Dijon  panel. 

1  The  opinion  here  referred  to  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported  will  lie  found  in  Mr  I-angton  Douglas's  article  already 
cited  (Tiitc  Burlington  Magazine,  No  III  .  p  306)  Ho 
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A  Sienese 
Painter  of  th 
Franciscan 
Legend 


The  remind  one  of  Sassetta.  Its  author,  as  we 

Burlington  know,  was  Priamo,  the  brother  of  the  puis- 
Magazine,  sandy  creativejacopo  della  Quercia.  There 
Number  exists,  however,  the  fragment  of  another 
VIII  work  of  his,  done  within  a  year  or  two  or 

the  last,  but  so  startlingly  like  Sassetta’s  as  to 
admit  of  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  latter’s 
pupil, andto  prove  that  if  he  appears  solittle 
to  be  this  in  the  fresco  it  is  because  there¬ 
in  he  must  have  worked  under  Domenico’s 
directions.  This  fragment,  long  ago  cut 
down  to  an  oval  containing  only  the  Ma¬ 
donna  between  six  angels,  ruined,  and  re¬ 
painted,  still  remains,  when  seen  not  too 
closely,  one  of  the  most  radiant  visions  of 
loveliness  in  Italian  art.  So  near  is  it  to 
Sassetta  that  when  I  first  saw  it  some  six 
years  ago,  knowing  the  master  less,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  Priamo,  and  seeing  so 
many  resemblances  in  type  with  the  Chan¬ 
tilly  Marriage  of  Francis  to  Poverty,1  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  note  it  as  Stefano’s.  Now  I 
clearly  see  under  its  alluring  charm  the 
weaknesses  of  an  inferior  artist ;  documents 
allow  us  to  infer  that  it  is  all  that  remains 
of  an  altarpiece  ordered  in  1445  by  the 
collegiate  church  ofS.  Michele  of  Volterra. 
It  now  hangs  in  the  choir  of  that  church. 
Not  improbably  by  the  same  author, 
Priamo  della  Quercia  (and  certainly  of  Sas- 

1  In  regard  to  this  picture  it  is  only  just  to  mention  that  the 
first  to  publish  its  attribution  to  Sassetta  was  Mr.  Langton 
Douglas,  and  the  medium  of  its  publication  was  this  magazine 
(No.  Ill,  pp.  314,  317).  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  the  picture  was 
part  of  the  Borgo  Sansepolcro  altarpiece,  but  he  believed  that 
the  rest  had  disappeared.  The  picture  was  reproduced  as  one 
of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  article  (No.  Ill,  p.  319), 
but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  reproduce  it  again  last  month 
(No.  VII,  p.  30)  in  order  to  make  the  series  complete. — Ed. 


setta’s  school),  is  a  small  picture  in  a  gothic 
frame  hanging  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
National  gallery  (No.  1,456).  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  Madonna  in  the  midst  of  six  boy 
angels,  who  are  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
labelled  ‘  Italian  school,  fifteenth  century.’ 

The  most  remarkable  of  Sassetta’s  follow¬ 
ers  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  Lorenzo 
V ecchietta,  the  wonderful  sculptor,  delight¬ 
ful  painter,  and  maker  of  three  out  of  the 
four  real  artists  with  whom  native  Sienese 
art  closes  its  story,  I  mean  Francesco  di 
Giorgio,  Neroccio  di  Landi,and  Benvenuto 
di  Giovanni.  Doubtless  in  sculpture  V ecchi¬ 
etta  had  other  teachers,  but  Sassetta  alone 
in  painting.  All  his  frescoes  and  panels 
bear  more  or  less  witness  to  this ;  none  so 
much,  however — and  this  is  significant 
— as  his  earliest  considerable  work,  the 
shrine  recently  transported  from  S.  Maria 
della  Scala  to  the  Sienese  academy.  The 
outside  figures,  especially  in  the  Annunci¬ 
ation  and  Resurrection,  are  in  type,  in 
treatment,  in  colour,  in  feeling  even,  as 
close  to  Stefano’s  as  a  gifted  pupil’s  work 
can  be  to  that  of  his  teacher.  Sassetta 
was  thus  not  only  one  of  the  few  masters 
in  Europe  of  imaginative  design,  but  the 
most  important  painter  at  Siena  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
channel  through  which  Sienese  trecento 
traditions  passed  and  became  transformed 
into  those  of  the  quattrocento,  for  nearly 
all  the  later  painters  of  Siena  were  his  off¬ 
spring. 


ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  THE  CHASE 
WRITTEN  BY  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHM AN  ** 

ARTICLE  I 


IKE  most  other  mediaeval 
inventions,  that  of  gun¬ 
powder  took  more  than  a 
century  to  come  into  gene¬ 
ral  use.  Indeed,  so  far  as  its 
adoption  for  sporting  pur¬ 
poses  is  concerned,  it  took  nearer  two  cen¬ 
turies  to  accomplish  that  end.  For  the 
purpose  of  our  present  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  consider  that  the  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  century  marked  the  transition  period 
in  weapons  used  for  the  chase.  The  two 
artists  from  whose  works  most  of  our  re¬ 
productions  have  been  borrowed  mark  re¬ 
spectively  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
period  of  transition.  The  earlier  of  the  two, 
whose  name  unfortunately  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  is  no  stranger  to  the  readers  of 
The  Burlington  Magazine,  for  he  was 
the  skilful  French  miniaturist  whose  beau¬ 
tiful  designs  embellish  the  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus  ’ 
codex  which  was  the  subject  of  a  recent 
article  on  ‘The  finest  Hunting  Manuscript 
extant,’  in  which  I  described  one  of  the 
choicest  treasures  of  fifteenth-century  art, 
preserved  in  the  national  library  at  Paris, 
where  it  is  catalogued  as  f.  fr.  MS.  6 1  6.  The 
other  artist  is  Stradanus,  who,  born  in  i  523 
in  Bruges,  settled  down  in  Florence  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  where  he  turned 
out  a  large  number  of  pictures  relating  to 
our  subject,  Before  proceeding  to  a  closer 
examination  of  our  material  it  is  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  mediaeval 
veneurs  did  not  use  missive  weapons  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  did  their 
successors,  say,  from  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  on,  when  firearms  had  come 
into  general  use,  and  the  slaughter  of  vast 
numbers  ot  stags  and  other  game  became  not 
only  the  tashion,  but  was  made  the  object 


of  personal  rivalry  among  the  governing 
classes.  Before  the  adoption  of  gunpowder 
for  the  chase,  the  sport  of  hunting  consisted 
in  the  taking  of  a  single  animal  bv  pursuing 
it  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  with  slow 
but  carefully-trained  hounds,  the  final  killing 
of  the  beast,  when  brought  to  bay,  being 
generally  done  with  the  spear  or  hunting- 
knife  at  often  dangerously  close  quarters,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  cornered  bear 
or  boar.  The  longer  the  chase  lasted,  the 
rougher  the  ground,  the  denser  the  forest, 
the  wider  the  rivers,  the  greater  was  the 
test  of  the  skill  and  endurance  of  man, 
horse,  and  hound.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  older  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  chase  contains  comparatively  little 
concerning  the  long-bow  and  cross-bow, 
and  in  the  pictorial  material  the  chief  em¬ 
phasis  is  laid  on  horseback  pursuit  of  game 
and  on  the  training  and  working  of  the 
various  kinds  of  hounds  employed  bv  sports¬ 
men.  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus  ’  was  written  in 
the  years  between  1387  and  1391  by  Gas¬ 
ton  III,  count  of  Foix  and  Bearn,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Froissart  ;  but  the  illumina¬ 
tions  were  made,  as  we  have  already  said, 
some  decades  later  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Comparing  the  latter 
with  the  far  more  primitive  drawings  to  be 
found  in  the  more  ancient  hunting  work 
‘  Roy  Modus,’  written  in  the  first  third  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  principally 
struck  by  the  tact  that  while  the  latter 
contains  no  pictorial  or  textual  reference  to 
the  cross-bow,  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus’  contains 
numerous  illuminationsdcpicting  it,  though 
in  the  text  it  is  but  very  briefly  noticed. 
From  these  indications  we  may  conclude 
that  in  France  the  long-bow  remained  in 
general  use  for  the  chase  up  to  the  first  halt 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  cross  bow 
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The  came  into  favour,  for  otherwise  it  would  be 

Burlington  difficult  to  explain  the  predominance  of  the 
Magazine,  ‘  arc-baleste  ’  in  the  illuminations  in  ‘  Gaston 
Number  Phoebus.’  The  cross-bow,  to  examine 
VIII  briefly  its  origin,  was  already  known  to  the 

Romans,  for,  as  Lord  Dillon  points  out, 
there  exists  a  picture  of  one  on  a  Roman 
‘  bas-relief’  at  Clermont  Ferrand.  Into  ge¬ 
neral  use  in  England  this  oriental  weapon 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  until  the  twelfth 
century,  for  although  Odo  the  ‘  arbalister  ’ 
is  mentioned  in  Domesday  book,  the  only 
missive  arms  shown  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
are  the  long  and  the  short  bow.  Saracens  or 
returning  crusaders  probably  made  it  more 
popular  in  England  ;  thus  we  know  that 
Peter  the  Saracen  was  King  John’s  cross¬ 
bow  maker  at  9d.  a  day,  a. d.  1205.  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion’s  share  in  the  introduction 
of  the  cross-bow  is  a  well-known  historical 
fact,  for  his  death  by  Bertrand  de  Gourdon’s 
bolt  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz  Chabrol  was  for 
centuries  considered  as  a  visitation  of  divine 
Providence.  It  was,  according  to  popular 
belief,  a  demonstration  of  God’s  wrath  at 
Richard’s  bold  contravention  of  the  inter¬ 
dict  passed  by  the  second  Lateran  council, 
a.d.  1139,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  dia¬ 
bolic  cross-bow  in  warfare  among  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  doubtful  whether  William  the 
Conqueror  used  the  long-bow  for  the  chase, 
for  Wace’s  reference  to  his  having  an  ‘  arc  ’ 
in  his  hand  while  hunting  in  his  park  at 
Rouen,  when  he  received  the  news  of 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  death,  is  not  as 
positive  as  it  might  be,  for  while  4  arc  ’  was 
the  term  used  to  describe  the  long-bow,  the 
fact  that  he  is  said  to  have  handed  to  his 
varlet  the  arc  ready  strung  and  charged 
would  show  that  it  was  a  cross-bow.  A 
similar  uncertainty  appears  to  exist  regard¬ 
ing  the  precise  nature  of  the  weapon  by 
which  William  Rufus  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest,  where,  by  the  way,  his  brother 
Richard  and  a  nephew  shared  the  same 
though  less  known  fate.  At  that  period 
cross-bows  were  still  exceedingly  cumbrous 
affairs,  and,  according  to  one  account,  men 
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had  to  lie  down  on  their  backs  to  bend  them 
by  pressing  with  both  feet  against  the  bow 
and  draw  the  cord  with  both  hands  up  to 
the  notch.  But  improvements  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  fairly  early  in  the  following 
century.  An  iron  stirrup  was  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  stick,  and  various  types  of 
winches  and  levers  were  invented  to  bend 
bows,  which  again  were  made  heavier  and 
stiffer  so  as  to  shoot  further.  Of  these  con¬ 
trivances  the  ‘cranequin’  or  ‘cric’  or  ‘quindaz’ 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  powerful,  but 
also  the  latest  to  be  invented.  The  earlier 
windlass  with  two  long-armed  handles  we 
see  in  numerous  illuminations  which  show 
very  plainly  how  this  powerful  contrivance 
was  handled.  The  ‘  cranequin  ’  or  ‘  crenne- 
quin  ’  was  less  cumbersome  ;  it  was  also 
known  as  the‘moulinet,’ which,  with  theaid 
of  a  strong  iron  pin  that  traversed  the  stock 
about  six  inches  behind  the  nut  or  notch, 
enabled  the  sportsman  to  bend  the  bow  by  a 
rack  and  pinion  winder.  Then  there  were 
the  so-called  goat’s-feet,  short  levers  with 
two  articulated  hooks  at  the  end  to  catch 
hold  of  the  cord  when  pulling  it  into  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  lever.  And  finally 
there  was  a  yet  simpler  contrivance  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  plain  or  bifurcated  hook,  which 
was  carried  fastened  to  the  belt  of  the 
archer.  When  bending  the  bow  he  hooked 
the  two  iron  catches  on  to  the  cord,  and 
placing  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  pressed  the 
cross-bow  downwards,  while  he  raised  his 
body  until  the  hooks  holding  the  cord 
brought  it  into  position  in  the  notch  of  the 
nut.  This  process  one  of  our  illuminations 
from  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus  ’  illustrates  very  dis¬ 
tinctly.  We  see  the  archer  holding  the  bolt 
or  arrow  between  his  teeth  while  he  bends 
the  bow,  a  quaintly  lifelike  picture  !  The 
cross-bows  delineated  in  our  codex  are  of 
various  sizes,  as  are  the  vires  or  viroux  or 
bolts,  which  are  of  a  more  arrow-like  de¬ 
scription  than  the  quarrels  used  for  war¬ 
fare.  The  latter  were  usually  only  about  a 
foot  long,  the  head  being  a  plainly-forged 
point,  and  not  barbed  as  these  are.  If  the 


HOW  THE  CROSS-BOW  WAS  BENT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  GAFFLE  .  FROM  THE  MS.  OF  GASTON  PHOEBUS, 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  FRANCE 
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‘  feathers,’  which  were  often  of  thin  wood  or 
leather,  were  placed  spirally  on  the  stem,  so 
as  to  give  the  bolt  a  twist  in  its  flight,  they 
were  called  viratons.  The  propelling  force 
of  the  steel  fifteenth-century  cross-bow  must 
have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
long-bow,  and  this  was  shown  not  long 
ago  by  an  interesting  experiment  made  by 
Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  with  a  strong 
mediaeval  cross-bow  he  had  obtained  from 
Niirnberg.1  To  bend  this  arm,  weights  of 
1,200  lb.  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to 
pull  the  cord  into  position,  while  60  lb.,  as 
all  modern  archers  know,  represents  the 
pull  of  an  ordinary  long-bow.  No  wonder 
that  with  such  a  cross-bow  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  could  slay  a  stag  or  chamois  at 
200  yards,  and  that  men  could  be  killed 
at  more  than  twice  that  distance.  Of  the 
latter  a  somewhat  curious  instance  comes 
under  my  personal  cognizance,  if  any  be¬ 
lief  can  be  attached  to  a  legend  of  which 
the  ancient  ‘schloss’  in  which  the  present 
lines  are  written  was  once  the  scene.  It 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  two  brothers,  the  knights  Hans 
and  Ulrich  of  Frundsberg,  owned  two 
neighbouring  castles  in  Tyrol,  both  occu¬ 
pying  rocky  elevations  of  the  ground,  the 
old  Roman  high  road  to  Italy  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  the  distance  from  tower  to 
tower  being  between  450  and  500  yards. 
One  day,  as  a  result  of  a  fraternal  feud, 
Knight  Ulrich  took  a  pot  shot  with  his 
cross-bow  from  his  Schloss  Lichtwehr  at 
brother  Hans,  standing  at  the  window  of 
what  is  at  present  the  drawing-room  of 
Schloss  Matzen  (owned  by  the  writer’s 
mother),  his  aim  being  as  good  as  his  cross¬ 
bow  was  strong,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  distance,  a  fatal  bull’s-eye  was  scored. 

The  longest  though  not  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  shooting  in  mediaeval  times  was  done 
with  the  oriental  short-bow, shooting  a  very 
light  arrow  made  of  reeds  or  bamboo.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey,  monu¬ 
ments  were  placed  to  mark  particularly  long 

1  FuU,  Jan  4  and  Feb  1,  1902. 


shots  at  the  Ok  Mydan  (place  of  the  arrow)  Ancient 
near  Constantinople,  and  there  Sultan  Selim  Weapons 
shot  an  arrow  which  drove  into  the  ground  the  Chase 
at  a  distance  of  838  yards  !  One  great 
advantage  of  the  oriental  short-bow  was  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  used  from  horse¬ 
back,  a  facility  that  was,  of  course,  denied 
to  the  long-bow,  which  had  to  be  as  long 
as  the  archer  was  tall.  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus,’ 
in  the  chapter  on  the  long-bow,  gives  its 
proper  length  as  20  to  22  fists,  irrespective, 
apparently,  of  the  man’s  height.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  chapter,  Count  Gaston 
declares  that  ‘  of  the  arc  (long-bow)  I  do 
not  know  too  much.  He  who  wants  to 
know  all  about  it  must  go  into  England,  for 
that  is  their  right  craft  (droit  mesurer ),’  a 
confession  which  we  must  interpret  to 
mean  that  he  cared  more  for  the  taking  of 
big  game  by  force  of  hounds  ( prendre  a 
force)  and  finally  slaying  it,  be  it  bear,  wild- 
boar,  or  stag  brought  to  bay  by  the  hounds, 
with  spear  or  sword,  than  for  shooting  game 
with  the  long-bow  or  cross-bow.  To  these 
sentiments,  as  I  have  already  hinted, most  me¬ 
diaeval  sportsmen  subscribed.  ^[The  bows 
of  cross-bows  in  the  earlier  days  were  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  a  composition,  and  though 
called  horn  bows,  they  consisted  of  layers 
of  yew  with  a  core  of  whale-bone  bound 
together  by  sinews  and  coated  with  a  glue- 
likevarnish  ofwonderful  strength.  Notlong 
ago  Baron  de  Cosson  sacrificed  an  ancient 
Spanish  cross-bow  to  investigations  con¬ 
cerning  the  materials  composing  the  bow, 
which  was  dissected  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  care,  the  results  being  carefully  noted 
and  published  by  him.1  The  way  the  strips 
of  whalebone  that  formed  the  core  were 
mortised  together,  and  the  fine  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  whole,  showed  that  the  arti¬ 
ficer  possessed  a  surprising  degree  ol  skill 
and  practice.  Sinews  and  tendons  ot  ani¬ 
mals  seemed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  composition  of  bar  and  cord.  This  wc 
know  also  from  the  pipe  rolls  and  ward¬ 
robe  accounts;  thus,  in  1302,  William 

1  Arcliacolo£U.  Vol  LIII,  p.  44$  -464. 
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The  Conrad,  bowyer  to  the  Tower  of  London, 

Burlington  received  four  pounds  of  ‘  sinues  of  seadogs,’ 
Magazine,  and  in  1358  Robert  l’Artilleur  at  Rouen 
Number  requisitioned  certain  nuts,  stirrups,  keys 
VIII  (triggers),  hempen  string,  wax,  pitch,  tal¬ 

low,  charcoal,  glue,  ox-sinews  shredded  out 
like  lint,  varnish,  and  twelve  rams’  horns, 
for  the  construction  of  cross-bows.  Great 
prices  were  consequently  paid  for  good 
cross-bows;  thus,  when  Henry  of  Derby 
(Bolingbroke),  the  subsequent  Henry  IV, 
undertook  the  first  of  his  expeditions  to 
Prussia  in  1390,  we  know  that  as  much  as 
three  ducats  was  paid  for  ‘  one  arblast  for 
our  prince.’  Another  curious  entry  re¬ 
lating  to  both  cross-bows  and  long-bows  is 
quoted  in  relation  to  the  preparations  made 
by  Henry  V  for  his  invasion  of  France  in 
1415.  Among  the  ‘  vitaille  et  autre  stuff 
besoignablefor,  in  other  words,  the  military 
stores,  forwarded  by  that  boldest  of  invaders 
from  Southampton,  there  were  1,000  arcs 
(long-bows),  2,000  trusses  of  arrows,  100 
gross  of  bowstrings  for  the  bows,  and 
100  arbalastes.  As  there  is  no  trace  of 
cross-bows  having  been  used  by  the  English 
at  Agincourt,  it  is  probable  that  some  if 
not  all  of  these  100  cross-bows  were  used 
for  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  and  possibly  some 
of  them  may  have  been  ‘arbaletes  ribaude- 
quins,’  or  siege  cross-bows — huge  machines 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  propelling 
darts  five  and  six  feet  long.  Another  curious 
entry  in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  records 
of  the  year  1403  takes  us  back  to  the  days 
when  cannon  were  in  their  infancy.  The 
entry  relates  to  the  material  sent  by  the 
king  from  London  by  cart  to  Bristol  for  the 
defence  of  Kidwelly.  After  the  usual  array 
of  breastplates,  basnets,  vanbraces,  gauntlets, 
lances,  and  pole-axes  for  six  men  at-arms, 
we  hear  of  six  arblasts,  a  windlass  with  a  belt, 
two  small  cannon  costing  each  12  shillings, 
40  lb.  of  gunpowder  in  a  cask,  40  bows, 
80  sheaves  of  arrows  (a  sheaf  consisted  of 
24  arrows),  2,000  quarrels,  and  12  dozen 
bowstrings.  When  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  in  1406,  was  making  vast  prepara- 
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tions  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  he  collected  at 
Saint-Omer  a  great  army,  amongst  which 
were  3,000  archers  (long-bow  men),  and 
1,500  cross-bow  men,  chiefly  Genoese. 
Besides  cannon,  one  of  which  weighed 
2,000  lb.,  bombards,  rams,  and  stone-bows 
were  accumulated,  and  the  stores  contained 
125,000  quarrels,  100,000  viretons,  10,000 
dondains  (large  siege  arrows),  200  ‘arbalas- 
tres  de  Romanie  a  tendre  a  tour,’  and  300 
dozen  arrows.  The  ammunition  for  the  great 
2,000  lb.  cannon  that  had  been  brought 
from  Bruges  consisted  of  2,568  lb.  of  salt¬ 
petre,  1 , 1  1 4  lb.  of  sulphur,  520  lb.  of  char¬ 
coal  (to  be  mixed  when  wanted),  and 
7,200  lb.  of  gunpowder,  of  which  1,200  lb. 
was  bought  on  the  spot,  and  a  stock  of  150 
round  stones,  each  weighing  120  lb.,  that 
were  shot  from  this  formidable  piece.  For 
the  cross-bow  strings  277  lb.  of  thread  of 
Amiens  was  provided.  Mr.  Wylie,  in  his 
invaluable  work  on  Henry  IV’s  reign,  from 
whose  pages  the  above  details  are  borrowed, 
mentions  that  the  arblasts  (cross-bows)  were 
fitted  with  triple  strings,  but  this  is,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  a  mistake  on  his  part,  for 
in  the  first  place,  the  entry  in  the  ‘  Tres.  des 
Chartres,’  from  which  he  quotes  his  list, 
runs  : — ‘  100  arcs  a  main  garnis  chacun  de 
3  cordes,’  which  distinctly  means  long-bows 
and  not  cross-bows,  and,  secondly,  cross¬ 
bows  with  more  than  one  cord  were  a 
much  later  invention,  and  one  of  which  I 
have  not  come  across  any  traces  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Possibly  the 
true  meaning  of  this  ‘  garnis  chacun  de 
3  cordes’  is  that  each  long-bow  had  some 
spare  strings.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
double-stringed  stone-bows  furnished  with 
a  sort  of  pouch,  in  which  the  pebble  or 
leaden  bullet  was  placed,  became  very 
favourite  arms  for  killing  birds  and  small 
game.  Their  English  name  was  ‘  latch  ’  or 
‘  prodd,’  and  they  came  under  Henry  VIII’s 
ban  when  he  forbade  the  use  of  cross-bows 
and  hand  guns,  in  order  that  the  use  of  the 
old  national  weapon,  the  long-bow,  might 
not  go  out  of  fashion.  A  fine  example  of 


stalking  partridges  with  the  stone-bow  and  the  stalking-cow 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  STRADANUS  1523-1606)  IN  MR.  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROH MAN'S  COLLECTION 


a  sixteenth-century  ‘latch’  is  preserved 
in  the  Munich  museum.  f  The  original 
tinted  drawing  by  Stradanus  (signed),  here 
reproduced,  shows  us  the  latch  in  the  act 
of  being  used  for  partridge  ‘  stalking,’  if 
so  we  may  term  the  sport  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  birds  by  means  of  a  stalking  cow. 
The  latter  consisted  of  two  men  draped 
to  imitate  a  grazing  cow.  This  drawing 
is  the  original1  of  one  of  Stradanus’s  well- 
known  series,  called  by  him  ‘Venationes, 
Ferarum,  Auium,  Piscium,’  which  was 
really  only  a  sort  of  sporting  picture-book, 
consisting  of  104  representations  of  possible 
and  impossible  sporting  incidents.  But,  as 
we  shall  see,  this  series,  which  was  drawn 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  engravings  after  them,  made  by  the 
brothers  Galle  and  others,  appearing  only  in 
1578,  throws  valuable  light  upon  various 
forms  of  sporting  arms.  ^[In  France,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  English  victories 
achieved  by  the  long-bow,  the  favourite 
weapon  for  warfare  remained  the  cross-bow, 
and  records  show  that  after  every  impor¬ 
tant  English  victory  gilds  of  crossbowmen 
were  formed  in  various  French  towns,  in 
order  to  make  the  population  skilled  in 
its  use.  The  Paris  company  of  crossbow¬ 
men  was  established  in  1359,  soon  after 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  Poitiers.  Two  so¬ 
cieties  of  crossbowmen  were  founded  soon 
afterwards  in  Reims,  and  of  these  some  early 
records  have  come  down  to  11s.  The  dis¬ 
tance  they  shot  was  1  10  ‘reasonable  paces,’ 
and  the  members  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
cruited  from  various  social  circles.  Thus  we 
find  Jehan  Moet,  apothecary  ;  the  noble 
Jehan  de  Bohau  ;  Remy  Legoix,  parish 
priest  ;  Thicbault  Levoirier,  cloth  mer¬ 
chant  ;  then  canons  and  chaplains,  butchers, 
tanners,  stonemasons,  saddlers,  etc.  In  1415 
‘  the  knights  of  the  crossbow  ’  ofSezannc  sent 
a  challenge  to  their  brother  archers  at  Reims 


1  This  Article  wan  already  in  type  when  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallweyi  book,  'The  Croat- bow,'  wan  published,  and  this 
drawing  is  the  original  of  the  engraving  he  reproduces  In  Fig.  21. 
Stradanus  drew  very  often  •reversed,’  so  that  by  the  process  of 
engraving  and  printing  the  picture  should  come  out  right. 


to  shoot  a  match  on  the  Saturday  before  Ancient 
St.  John  the  Baptist’s  day,  the  first  prize  Weapons  of 
being  a  silver  stag  with  gilt  antlers,  of  the  the  Chase 
value  of  eight  to  nine  livres  tournois,  the 
second  a  silver  hind.  Four  months  later  a 
more  serious  match  was  shot  on  the  fields 
of  Agincourt,  when  the  English  long-bow 
again  pulled  off  a  brilliant  victory  against 
most  formidable  odds.  The  two  cross-bow 
gilds  of  Reims  were  amalgamated  under 
Louis  XI,  and  as  late  as  1603  Henry  IV 
granted  them  fresh  letters  patent.  ^[Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cross-bow  gilds,  as  did  also 


sportsmen,  wore  on  their  hats,  in  front, 
metal  badges  of  some  suitable  and  distinctive 
design  when  they  were  en  fete.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find, 
on  one  of  my  antiquarian  raids,  one  of  these 
ancient  devices,  of  which  our  reproduction 
gives  some  idea.  It  is  a  miniature  cross-bow 
of  the  usual  sixteenth-century  style,  about 
four  inches  in  height.  Upon  it,  as  were  it 
a  cross,  is  lashed  the  even  more  diminutive 
figure  of  Christ.  The  long  lever  of  the 
trigger  was  probably  stuck  into  the  hatband. 
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The  The  whole  is  of  gilt  brass,  but  the  silver- 

Burlington  smith’s  mark  on  the  stock  is  so  indistinct 
Magazine,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  out. 
Number  It  is  probably  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
VIII  teenth  century,  when  such  symbols  were 

much  in  vogue,  and  as  it  came  from  Switzer¬ 
land  it  probably  belonged  to  a  member  of 
the  numerous  cross-bow  gilds  for  which 
that  country  was  famous,  Cross-bows 
for  the  chase  were  very  favourite  presents 
from  kings  and  princes.  When  Louis  de 
Bruges,  or  the  lord  of  Gruthuyse  as  his 
chronicler  calls  him,  visited  Edward  IV  on 
a  special  mission  from  Charles  of  Burgundy, 
the  English  king  made  him  earl  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  presented  him  with  ‘  a  Royall 
Crosbowe,  the  strynge  of  silke,  the  case 
covered  with  velvette  of  the  Kinges  collour 
andhisarmesandbagges  (badges)  there apon. 
Also  the  heddes  of  the  quarrelles  were  gilte.’ 
This  gorgeous  cross-bow  was  probably  put 
to  a  practical  test  a  few  hours  after  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  though  not  with  any  conspicuous 
success,  for  ‘  before  dynner  they  kylled  no 
game,  saving  a  doe.’  Better  luck  seems  to 
have  attended  the  chase  after  the  mid-day 
repast,  for  ‘  halfe  a  doussein  buckes  were 
slaine,  som  with  greyhoundes  and  som 
renne  to  deathe  with  bucke  houndes.  ’  fThe 
points  of  cross-bow  bolts  were  of  manifold 
shape  ;  those  used  for  shooting  birds  and 
hares  and  rabbits  had  a  broad  flat  head 
that  prevented  the  bolt  from  penetrating 
the  quarry,  and  the  game  was  killed  by  the 
mere  shock.  Another  shape  was  the  Boson , 
which  had  a  turnip-shaped  bulb  of  wood 
at  the  end,  from  which  a  sharp  nail-like 
point  protruded.  It  was  probably  used  for 


small  game,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
as  much  as  possible  the  quarry  from 
external  wounds,  for  the  larder  played 
an  important  role  in  those  days.  Others 
again  had  double  or  forked  points,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  sickle-shaped  sharp  edge.  Of 
these,  Shakespeare,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  their  introduction,  complained 
in  ‘As  You  Like  It,’  so  that  they  appear 
to  have  remained  in  use  for  a  long  time, 
in  fact  till  the  cross-bow  went  out  of 
business  altogether,  at  least  for  practical 
purposes.  The  most  usual  shape,  at  least 
in  France,  for  the  sporting  bolt  was  the 
one  we  see  in  the  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus  ’  repro¬ 
ductions,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
eastern  short-bow  arrow.  The  points  were, 
as  ‘  Gaston  Phoebus  ’  tells  us,  five  fingers’ 
width  in  length  and  four  wide  where  the 
barbs  were.  Cross-bows  were  used  like 
the  short-bow,  from  horseback,  and  it  is 
perhaps  surprising  that  there  were  not  more 
accidents,  particularly  with  the  latter  an¬ 
terior  to  the  invention  of  the  trigger-catch, 
which  prevented  the  bow  going  off  while  in 
any  other  but  a  horizontal  position.  This 
improvement  Emperor  Maximilian  himself 
is  said  to  have  introduced,  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  he  describes  in  ‘  Theuer- 
dank,’  when  his  cross-bow  while  riding 
through  a  wood  went  off,  the  bolt  penetra¬ 
ting  his  hat.  Count  Gaston  de  Foix,  that 
fourteenth-century  Colonel  Hawker,  gave 
useful  instructions  on  this  matter,  the 
wounding  of  a  Norman  knight,  one  Gode- 
froy  d’Harcourt,  by  a  fellow-sportsman  in 
his  presence,  giving  him  a  capital  opportu¬ 
nity  to  write  wisely  about  it. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ESPIEU  OR  SPEAR  AS  USED  TO  RECEIVE.  THE  CHARGE  OF  WILD  HOARS;  FROM  THE  MS  OF  GASTON 
PHOEBUS,  IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  FRANCE 


CONCERNING  TINDER-BOXES 
JW*  WRITTEN  BY  MILLER  CHRISTY 
ARTICLE  III.— PERSONAL  TINDER-BOXES 


[N  the  two  preceding  arti¬ 
cles,  I  described  various 
characteristic  forms  of  the 
ordinary,  every-day,  domes- 
-  2s-utlc  tinder-box;  dhcu-wd 

gHy  — f^its  usual  contents  (tinder, 

dint,  steel,  and  sulphur-matches) ;  explain¬ 
ed  the  manner  of  its  use  ;  and  traced  its 
history  down  to  the  time  of  its  final  dis¬ 
appearance,  about  the  year  1835.  I  treat 
now  two  special  branches  of  the  subject. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  long  period 
during  which  the  tinder-box  was  in  use,  it 
underwent  various  developments.  Thus, 
in  1806,  a  Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  Stone- 
house,  Devon,  patented  a  combined  tinder- 
box  and  lantern,  in  which  the  fire-steel 
took  the  shape  of  a  ring  attached  to  the 
damper.  This  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  the 
only  British  patent  which  relates  directly 
to  the  tinder-box.  Most  developments, 


however,  were  in  the  direction  of  personal 
tinder-boxes  (intended  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  suspended  from  the  belt)  and  me¬ 
chanical  tinder-boxes.  These  require  notice 
next,  Pocket  tinder-boxes,  like  ordinary 
tinder-boxes,  varied  infinitely  in  form  and 


Fig.  XLII. — Pocket  tinder-box  of  brass,  from  Holland,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Lovett  (length,  4  ins.). 


material,  and  they  were  made,  of  course, 
specially  small  and  compact;  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  in  no  essential  respect  from  other 
forms  of  the  tinder-box.  As  a  rule,  they 
were  intended  to  contain  German  tinder: 
not  rag  tinder.  Two  cylindrical  metal 
boxes,  both  Dutch,  having  caps  secured  by 
chains,  are  shown  in  fig.  XLI.  The  shorter 
(r/),  which  opens  at  one  end  only,  is  in¬ 
scribed  ‘Anno  1779,’  and  is  covered  round 
its  middle  with  mahogany,  in  which  floral 
ornaments  in  brass  and  copper  and  pieces 
of  mother-of-pearl  are  inlaid:  the  other  (l>) 
opens  at  both  ends,  and  is  merely  a  plain 
copper  tube  with  a  brass  band  and  brass  caps. 
A  somewhat  similar  box  of  brass  (fig.  XLII), 
from  Holland,  belongs  to  Mr.  Lovett.  It 
is  cylindrical,  except  for  one  fiat  side,  and 
has  a  hinged  lid  at  each  end.  Inside, 
against  the  fiat  back,  is  a  long  narrow  com¬ 
partment  holding  a  thin  elongated  0-shaped 
steel ;  while  a  transverse  division  divides  the 
rest  of  the  box  into  twoequal  compartments, 
intended  to  hold  the  flint  and  the  tinder 


(« 

PlO.  XLI. — Two  cylimlricA)  pocket  linder-boxc*  from  Hoinnd, 
belonging  to  Mr.  llidwell .  a  (length,  31ns.);  b  (length,  3!  in*.). 
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Fig. 


W 

XLIII. — Two  pocket  tinder-boxes  of  iron,  both  English,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bidwell :  a  (length,  3J  ins.) ;  b  (length,  4^  ins.). 


respectively.  Next  come  two  English  boxes 
of  iron  (fig.  XLIII),  in  both  of  which  the 
steel  is  affixed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lid.  One  of  these  {b)  is  combined  with  a 
corkscrew — telling  evidence  of  the  con¬ 
vivial  habitsof  our  grandfathers.  Two  other 
examples  in  iron  (fig.  XLIV)  have  hinged 
lids,  with  a  strip  of  steel  affixed  either  to 


(«) 


the  side  or  (as  is  more  usual)  to  the  hinge. 
The  plainer  of  the  two  (a)  has  a  steel  on 
both  sides  and  a  floral  design  in  brass  in¬ 
laid  in  the  lid :  the  other  (Z>)  is  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  piece  of  steel-casting,  with  a  group  of 
seven  classical  figures  represented  in  relief 
on  the  lid,  and  a  most  life-like  figure  of  a 
pointer-dog  in  intaglio  (perhaps  for  use  as 
a  seal)  on  the  bottom.  A  tinder-box  of 
silver-gilt,  and  of  some  historical  interest, 
is  exhibited  at  the  Carnavalet  museum,  in 
Paris.  It  formed  part  of  the  outfit  belong¬ 
ing  toN apoleon’s  famous  travelling-carriage, 
in  which  he  travelled  and  lived  when  on  his 
campaigns.  Boxes  of  these  types,  in  iron, 
copper,  brass,  and  silver,  may  be  met  with 
in  innumerable  forms.  They  were  mainly 
for  the  use  of  smokers,  and  continued  to 
be  made,  apparently,  alter  the  tinder-box 
had  gone  out  of  use  for  domestic  purposes. 
Thus  the  little  silver  box,  with  handsomely 
engine-turned  surface,  shown  in  fig.  XLV, 
bears  the  English  hall-mark  of  1837.  Yet 
another  type  of  pocket  tinder-box  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  examples  belonging  to  Mr. 
Bidwell.  One  (fig.  XLVI),of  horn,  waspur- 
chased  from  a  fisherman  at  Wick  :  the  other 
(fig.  XLVII:  see  plate)  is  central  Asian  and 
of  ivory,  being  made  out  of  the  hollow  tooth 
of  an  Indian  crocodile,  exquisitely  carved 
in  open-work,  with  a  half-length  female 
figure  at  the  top.  It  is  silver-mounted  and 
lined  with  a  silver-gilt  tube,  which  contain¬ 
ed  the  tinder.  Originally,  no  doubt,  it  had 
a  plug  or  damper  of  some  kind,  buttheopen- 
ing  is  of  such  a  size  that  the  thumb  may  be 
used  as  a  damper.  To  the  tip  is  attached 


(b) 

Fig.  XLIV. — Two  pocket  tinder-boxes  of  iron,  both  probably  English;  a  (length,  2!  ins.),  belonging  to  Mr.  Bidwell;  b  (length, 

2i  ins.),  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfred  Bonnin. 
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a  very  handsome  and  highly-complex  silver 
chain,  connecting  it  with  an  ornamental 
steel  and  enabling  the  whole  to  be  fastened 
to  the  waist-belt  if  need  be.  A  still  more 


Flo.  XLV. — Pocket  tinder-box  of  silver  (English),  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  l  i  ms.). 


valuable  pocket  tinder-box — probably,  in¬ 
deed,  thechoicest  in  existence — is  also  in  Mr. 
Bidwell’s  collection.  It  is  a  rectangular  box 
of  solidgold  (fig.  XLVIII :  see  plate),  weigh¬ 
ing  about  four  ounces  and  a  half,  beautifully 
wrought,  and  set  with  enamel  and  turquoises. 
The  corners  are  rounded.  On  each  of  the 
two  flat  sides,  a  very  delicate  floral  design 
is  worked  in  relief  in  the  gold.  In  the  centre 
is  a  Chinese  character  meaning  ‘longevity,’ 
in  enamel  of  the  deepest  blue.  Round  this 
are  five  very  bird-like  flying  bats,  of  tur¬ 
quoise.  Six  tiny  turquoises  form  also  the 
centre  of  as  many  flowers,  belonging  to 
the  design  worked  in  the  gold  ;  while 
many  other  small  turquoises,  closely  set, 
form  a  border  round  the  edge.  An  inner 
compartment  (also  of  solid  gold)  draws  out 
at  the  bottom,  but  is  secured  to  the  outer 
case  by  a  strong  ribbon  of  yellow  silk,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  large  bead  of  red 


FlO.  XLVI. —  Horn  tinder-box,  from  Scotland,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  4^  ins.). 

coral.  This  inner  compartment  is  intended 
to  contain  the  tinder  and  flint,  while  the 
steel  is  attached  to  its  lower  edge.  The 
character  in  the  centre  may  be  taken  to 


mean,  in  conjunction  with  the  bats,  ‘  long  Concerning 
life  and  happiness’  ;  for  in  China  the  bat  Tinder-Boxes 
symbolizes  happiness,  the  words  for  both 
being  identical.  The  simple  elegant  shape 
of  this  box  and  the  delicacy  of  the  design 
worked  upon  it,  together  with  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  soft  yellow  of  the  gold, 
the  deep  blue  of  the  enamel,  the  light  blue 
of  the  turquoises,  and  the  red  of  the  coral 
bead,  render  the  whole  a  most  exquisite 
object,  Another  common  form  of  the 
pocket  tinder-box  (using  the  phrase  in  an 


Fig.  XLIX. — Pocket  tinder-pouch  of  leather  (English),  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  $  ins.). 


Hibernian  sense)  was  the  pocket  tinder- 
pouch.  This  was  ol  leather  or  some  woven 
fabric,  and  was  intended  usually  for  smokers. 
A  neat  English  example,  made  of  leather 
(fig.  XLIX),  folds  up  to  enclose  a  piece  ot 
German  tinder,  a  small  steel  (stitched  to 
the  leather),  and  a  couple  of  flints  (which 
slip  into  pockets).  Three  other  examples 
shown  (fig.  L)  are  more  truly  pouches, 
having  flaps  at  the  top  to  close  the  opening. 
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The  The  leather  one  ( a ),  with  the  steel  affixed 

Burlington  to  the  bottom,  is  English  ;  the  second  ( b ) 
Magazine,  is  of  German  tapestry  work,  and  the  steel  is 
Number  inscribed  Erinnerung ,  ‘  remembrance  ’ ;  the 
VIII  third  (c)  is  Japanese  and  of  gold  brocade. 

In  this  latter,  the  steel  is  loose,  and  intended 
to  be  carried  inside  the  pouch  with  the  flint 
and  tinder.  Throughout  Turkestan, 


(&) 


northern  India,  Tibet,  Mongolia  and  cen¬ 
tral  Asia  generally,  a  special  form  of  lea¬ 
thern  tinder-pouch,  intended  to  be  carried 
on  the  waist-belt,  is  in  general  use.  Prob¬ 
ably  in  the  high  dry  plateau  of  central 
Asia,  a  mere  leather  pouch  suffices  to  keep 
the  tinder  dry  ;  whereas  in  our  moister  in¬ 
sular  climate  some  form  of  box  is  necessary. 
At  all  events,  these  pouches  seem  to  be  (to 
continue  the  Hibernianism)  the  commonest 
form  of  tinder-box  in  use  in  the  region 
indicated.  In  northern  China,  too,  they 
were  formerly  in  common  use,  being  known 
by  a  term  which  may  be  rendered  in  En¬ 
glish  ‘  fire-pocket.’  They  were  worn  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  waist-belt,  together  with  the 
case  containing  the  knife  and  chop-sticks, 
or  other  personal  utensils.  Now,  however, 
they  have  been  driven  out  of  use  by  the 
friction-match,  except  in  remote  places. 


(C) 


Fig,  L.—Thres  pocket  tinder-pouches,  belonging  to  Mr.  Didwell :  a  (length,  3^ins.),  English;  b  (length  of  steel,  3!  ins.),  German ; 

c  (length,  3 Jins.),  Japnnese. 
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No.  XI.  VII  — Tinder-box  (length,  about  3*  ins./  of  carved  ivory, 
silver  mounted,  with  steel  attached  by  a  silver  chain, 
from  central  Asia,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bidwell 


No  XLV1II.  Po  ket  tinder-box  (length  2|  ins.)  of  solid 
gold,  set  with  turquoises,  from  Pekin  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bid  well 


No.  I. II  -Small  belt  tinder-pouch  (length  of  steel, 
-i  ms.),  from  central  Asia,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell 


These  central  Asian  pouches  are,  as  a  rule, 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length.  The 
flint  and  tinder  go  inside,  while  the  steel  is 
affixed  to  the  lower  edge.  At  the  top  is  a 
ring-handle,  by  means  of  which  the  pouch 
is  attached  to  the  belt.  The  flap  fastens 
with  a  small  hook  or  catch.  Nearly  all  ex¬ 
amples  are  ornamented,  usually  on  the  flap, 
but  occasionally  on  the  back  also,  with 
metal  mountings  bearing  decorative  de¬ 
signs,  either  engraved,  open,  or  repousse. 
Usually  the  mountings  are  of  brass,  but 
sometimes  they  are  of  silver,  occasionally 
even  of  gold.  Apart  from  this  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  these  pouches  show  singularly  little 
variation,  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the 
region  over  which  they  are  in  use.  Four 
characteristic  examples  are  shown  in  flg.  LI. 
One  (c)  bears,  in  large  Chinese  characters 
on  a  brass  plate,  the  legend,  ‘  apricots 
flower  in  the  spring’;  another  ( d)  bears  two 
representations  in  brass  of  a  fish,  and  the 


tail  of  another  fish  forms  the  catch  by 
means  of  which  the  flap  is  fastened.  To  this 
latter  example  is  attached,  by  a  string  (as 
is  occasionally  the  case),  a  concave  wooden 
button.  This  served  primarily,  no. doubt, 
as  a  toggle,  or  netsuke ,  to  attach  the  pouch 
to  the  belt.  Mr.  Bidwell  suggests  that  it 
is  made  deeply  concave  so  that  the  tinder 
may  be  placed  in  it  for  convenience  whilst 
the  flint  and  steel  are  being  struck  together 
over  it — a  very  probable  use.  An  unusually 
small  oval  pouch,  having  on  the  flap  an  en¬ 
graved  silver  plate,  follows  (fig.  LI  I  :  see 


Mo.  1. 1,—  Four  belt  tinderpo  cl  c*  fron  crntml  Aiift  and  Chinn  a  |1rr|ih  of  atceJ,  j'J  ini  .  in  li  r  ton  Diuuum ;  bt  (, 

•(cols,  4),  j.  wul  jJ  ini.  rrtprilitely).  belonging  to  Mr.  IHUuill. 
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Fig.  LV. — Two  fire-bags  from  India,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lovett : 
a  (length,  about  3  ins.);  b  (length,  about;  12  ins.). 


plate) .  Another,  of  the  usual  type,  but  bear¬ 
ing  exceptionally  handsome  brass  mount¬ 
ings  set  with  beads  of  turquoise  and  red 
coral,  is  shown  open  (fig.  LI II  :  see  plate) 
to  display  both  sides.  Dragons  and  other 
grotesque  animals  damascened  in  gold  on  the 
other  (front)  side  of  the  steel  show  that  it 
is  Chinese.  A  still  finer — probably,  indeed, 
the  finest  in  Europe — is  exhibited  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  museum  (fig.  LIV :  see 
plate).  It  is  of  leather,  covered  with  green 
satin,  overlaid  on  both  sides  by  heavy  plates 
of  solid  gold  open-work,  evidently  Chinese. 
The  heavy  gold  ring  or  handle  is  in  theshape 
of  a  bat  with  expanded  wings,  and  the  pouch 
is  lined  inside  with  thin  plates  of  gold. 

All  the  foregoing  are  essentially  tinder- 
pouches  and  nothing  more.  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  fire-bags  intended  to  contain 
the  pipe  and  smoking  materials,  as  well  as 
the  flint,  steel,  and  tinder,  are  in  general  use, 
or  have  been  until  recent  years.  Mr.  Lovett 
has  two  (fig.  LV)  from  Rajpootana,  both 
intended  apparently  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  orslung  from  awaist-girdle.  One  (a) 
is  oval  and  of  some  tough  knitted  material : 
the  other  (b)  is  larger  and  has  three  divisions 
intended  to  hold  the  pipe,  the  tobacco,  and 
the  fire-making  materials  respectively.  The 
latter  contains  match-tinder,  and  the  wooden 
tube  in  which  the  glowing  end  of  the  match 
may  be  extinguished  and  its  charred  end 
protected  from  injury  (for  match-tinder 
will  not  light  unless  previously  charred)  is 
remarkable.  The  large  leather  fire-bags, 
covered  with  brightly-coloured  beads  and 
with  long  fringes  at  the  bottom,  used  by 
some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians, 
are  also  well  known.  Other  personal 
tinder-boxes  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  for 
some  of  the  mechanical  tinder-boxes  to  be 
described  in  the  next  (and  final)  article 
were  intended  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  suspended  from  the  belt. 

(To  be  concluded .) 
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THE  INVENTION  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVING:  A  FRENCH 

CLAIM  CONSIDERED 

WRITTEN  BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON  J5T* 


on 


jar* 


(AST  year,  in  a  preliminary 
work,  ‘Un  Ancetre  de  la 
iGravure  sur  Bois,”  M. 
[Bouchot  announced  the 
^forthcoming  publication  of 
the  incunabula  at  Paris.  So 
manv  startling  revelations 
the  subject  of  the  earliest  woodcuts 


were  promised,  that  a  criticism  of  various 
topics  touched  on  in  the  book  would  have 
been,  at  that  stage,  premature.  The  larger 
work1  has  now  appeared  ;  the  revelations 
are  made  ;  let  us  see  what  they  amount  to, 
and  how  far  they  justify  the  author’s  claim 
that  the  history  of  primitive  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  needs  to  be  written  afresh.  A  full 
examination  of  M.  Bouchot’s  arguments  is 
impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  ;  I 
shall  merely  attempt  to  place  the  question 
fairly  before  English  readers,  and  state 
frankly  my  own  conclusions.  ^[The  pub¬ 
lication  is  in  two  parts,  a  folio  album  of 
reproductions,  and  a  volume  of  text.  The 
first  needs  little  but  praise.  Following  the 
example  set  some  years  ago  by  the  directors 
of  the  Munich  and  Nuremberg  collections, 
M.  Bouchot  has  published  the  whole  of  the 
early  woodcuts  under  his  charge,  and  some 
in  other  departments  of  the  national  library, 
not  disdaining  rude  attempts  which  many, 
especially  among  his  compatriots,  would 
reject  as  ugly  and  insignificant  ;  he  is  free 
from  aesthetic  prejudice,  and  aware  of  the 
historical  importance  of  these  unsightly 
waifs  and  strays.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  at  reproduction  in  facsimile,  but  all 
subjects  alike  are  rendered  in  collotype, 
undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  process 
for  prints  of  this  class,  nearly  all  of  which 
arc  coloured,  while  many  are  also  damaged 
and  defaced.  The  19 1  subjects  thus  made 

1  Henri  iiouchol.  I.ci  deux  cents  Incun.xbtes  xylof(raphiijucs 
da  Department  des  fctum|>cs.  lliblioihique  Nation.xlc. 
(£mile  Levy,  I'aris.  1903  ) 


accessible  to  students,  nearly  all  for  the 
first  time,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
material  at  their  disposal,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  other  great  collections, 
notably  those  of  Berlin,  Viennaand  London, 
should  follow  suit.  As  a  matter  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  M.  Bouchot  would  have  done  wisely 
to  place  the  dotted  prints  in  a  class  apart 
from  the  woodcuts,  considering  the  great 
technical  divergence  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  two  kinds  of  work  were  pro¬ 
duced.  As  it  is,  a  single  sequence,  based 
entirely  on  subject,  embraces  both.  M.  Bou¬ 
chot’s  account  of  the  dotted  process  (‘  taille 
de  teinte,’  as  he  rightly  calls  it)  is  very  sound 
on  the  whole,  and  it  is  apity  that  his  arrange- 
ment  of  the  facsimiles  should  encourage  the 
idea  that  this  process  was  a  kind  of  wood¬ 
engraving ;  the  two  styles  have  nothing  in 
common,  except  that  they  were  alike  in¬ 
tended  for  printing  in  relief.  ^[Illustrations 
from  books  have  been  deliberately  excluded. 
The  exclusion  should  have  extended,  there¬ 
fore,  to  nos.  1  1 2,  123,  127,  and  169,  the 
frontispieces  of  four  well-known  German 
books.  No.  1  12  occurs  in  several  books 
printed  by  Pteyl  at  Bamberg  after  1490; 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  could  have 
been  produced  only  at  Bamberg,  and  it  is 
useless  to  call  it  ‘oeuvre  essentiellement 
rhenane,’  and  make  it  a  text  for  remarks 
about  Burgundian  influence  on  German  art. 
No.  123  is  dated  too  late  (1495-1500)  ;  it 
is  from  ‘  Reformation  der  Stadt  Niirnberg,’ 
1484.  No.  127,  which  M.  Bouchot  con¬ 
jectures  to  have  been  produced  in  Austria 
by  an  artist  from  Colmar  or  Nuremberg,  is 
an  important  and  characteristic  Augsburg 
woodcut,  used  in  the  Passau  missals  printed 
by  Ratdolt  in  1494  and  1498.  A  facsimile 
in  colours  was  issued  by  I)r.  Lippmann  in 
1900,  and  the  whole  group  to  which  this 
print  belongs  has  received  much  attention 
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The  in  recent  years.  In  the  comments  on  this 

Burlington  subject,  its  importance  as  one  of  the  earliest 
Magazine,  specimens  of  printing  in  colours  is  strangely 
Number  overlooked  ;  ‘  coloriage  au  patron  ’  is  a  mis- 
VIII  taken  description  of  theprocess.  No.  169,‘de 

l’ecole  des  Alsaciens  de  Colmar,  vers  1490,’ 
is  from  a  Plenarium  printed  at  Augsburg 
in  1473,  and  again  in  1474;  the  suggestion 
that  the  inscription  is  interpolated  cannot  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  I  have  laid 
stress  on  these  inaccuracies  of  statement  in 
dealing  with  German  works  of  ascertained 
origin,  because  they  incline  me  to  receive 
with  all  the  greater  caution  attributions  to 
a  definite  locality  or  date  which  are  avowedly 
based  on  inference,  if  not  conjecture,  and 
are  not  so  easily  controlledas  the  cases  already 
specified.  A  fault  in  M.  Bouchot’s  book, 
shared  by  Herr  Schreiber’s  ‘  Manuel  de 
l’Amateur,’  to  which  M.  Bouchot  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  great  indebtedness,  as  every  mo¬ 
dern  writer  on  this  subject  is  bound  to  do, 
is  the  habit  of  assigning  a  date  and  place  of 
origin  to  every  specimen  described.  Why 
not  acknowledge  ignorance  sometimes  ?  It 
is  vain  to  pretend  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
incunabula  of  wood-engraving  has  reached 
the  stage  at  which  certainty  is  possible  ;  strict 
adherence  to  definitely  ascertained  fact  is  the 
only  course  by  which  real  progress  can  be 
made.  Continualattributions,ofwhich only 
a  small  percentage  are  well  grounded,  lead 
to  scepticism,  and  they  were  better  omitted. 

It  is  time  to  summarize  some  of  the 
main  theses  of  M.  Bouchot’s  volume,  with 
which,  as  I  have  already  more  than  hinted, 
I  am  in  imperfect  agreement.  He  invites 
us  to  make  tabula  rasa  of  a  tradition,  main¬ 
tained  by  German  writers  since  the  days  of 
Heinecken  and  Bartsch,  and  thoughtlessly 
repeated  by  the  French  themselves,  though 
Passavant,  a  German,  is  the  great  offender  ; 
the  tradition,  namely,  that  wood-engraving 
in  the  earliest  times  flourished  chiefly  in 
south  Germany,  where,  it  is  admitted,  most 
of  the  remarkable  primitive  specimens  have 
been  discovered.  Where  are  the  proofs,  he 
asks,  for  this  assertion  ?  The  ‘  glorious 
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Pleiad  ’  of  contemporary  German  critics  is 
challenged  to  produce  them  ;  they,  at  least, 
will  be  disinterested  and  impartial  ;  has  not 
one  of  them  acknowledged  that  in  miniature 
painting,  at  least,  France  was  the  leading 
country  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
(M.  Bouchot’s  pleasure  at  this  not  very 
original  tribute  to  his  country’s  greatness  is 
quite  amusing).  Till  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  produced,  M.  Bouchot  prefers  to  believe 
that  the  great  centre  for  wood-engraving 
from  about  1  370  onwards,  if  not  earlier, 
was  Burgundy,  where  every  art  flourished, 
at  Dijon  and  in  the  great  parent  monas¬ 
teries  of  the  Cluniacs  and  Cistercians,  under 
converging  influences  from  north  and  south, 
from  Flanders  and  Avignon.  From  this 
focus  in  Burgundy,  civilizing  and  artistic 
influences  spread  to  uncultured  Germany, 
through  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  upper 
Rhine,  through  the  Jura  and  Franche  Comte 
to  Switzerland,  to  St.  Gall  and  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  so  into  Bavaria  and  Austria. 
This  dissemination  was  effected,  in  the 
special  case  of  the  early  woodcuts,  by  tra¬ 
velling  monks  from  Cluny,  Clairvaux,  Ci- 
teaux,Saint-Benigne,Saint-Oyan  and  other 
famous  convents  ;  monks  who  spent  many 
months  at  a  time  in  visiting  the  daughter  or 
sister  monasteries  from  end  to  end  of  Europe, 
carrying  with  them  the  roll  of  the  dead  and 
soliciting  the  prayers  of  the  brethren. 
These  monks,  it  is  alleged,  carried  with  them 
quantities  of  woodcuts  made  in  Burgundy, 
in  the  crude  state,  uncoloured,  with  wide 
margins  which  could  afterwards  receive  a 
border,  and  with  blank  spaces  on  which 
inscriptions  could  be  written  or  stamped  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in 
which  the  prints  were  to  be  preserved  by 
the  monks  themselves,  or  retailed  to  pilgrims. 
Accordingly,  if  we  find  on  a  primitive  wood- 
cut  the  arms  of  a  German  monastery,  a  Ger¬ 
man  inscription,  a  German  name,  ‘Jerg 
HaspelzeBibrach,’or  ‘  PeterMalerze  Ulm,’ 
attached  to  the  border,  and  the  colouring 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with 
Suabia  or  Bavaria,  all  that  is  no  proof  of 


German  origin  ;  the  woodcut  may  still  have 
been  made  in  Burgundy,  and  merely  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  ‘  toilet  ’  on  German  soil.  The 
suggestion  that  such  exportation  ever  took 
place  in  theoppositedirection  is  repudiated. 
It  woodcuts  have  been  found  in  far  larger 
quantities  in  Germany  than  in  France, 
that  results  from  a  difference  in  national 
habits;  the  serious  and  methodical  German 
valued  them  highly, as somethingexotic  and 
rare  ;  moreover,  he  pasted  them  in  the 
covers  of  books  and  wrote  on  them  such  a 
remark  as  ‘  attinet  mcnasterio  Tegernsee’ 
— a  remark,  by  the  way,  which  is  clearly  a 
form  of  ex-libris,  applying  to  the  book  itself, 
and  not  to  the  woodcut — whereas  the 
Frenchman  sewed  them  into  his  clothes  as 
a  charm,  or  pasted  them  on  the  wall  or  in¬ 
side  the  lid  of  a  box  ;  they  were,  lastly,  so 
abundant  and  common  in  his  country  that 
he  took  no  pains  to  preserve  them.  All 
these  things  are  more  easily  asserted  than 
proved.  As  to  the  alleged  interpolations  on 
woodcuts  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  at  Tegernsee,  Mondsee  or  else¬ 
where  in  south  Germany,  it  is  useless  to 
argue  except  in  presence  of  the  original 
prints  ;  logically  following  M.  Bouchot’s 
own  principles,  I  might  almost  say,  except 
in  presence  of  the  original  blocks.  One 
case  in  which  an  inscription  is  said  to  have 
been  added  by  a  second  printing  (no.  106) 
is  under  M.  Bouchot’s  own  eyes  at  Paris. 
I  do  not  know  the  original,  and  can  only  say 
that  the  reproduction  is  not  convincing.  It 
is  almost  incredible  that  a  charge  of  whole¬ 
sale  falsification  should  be  based,  otherwise, 
merely  on  the  study  of  reproductions,  yet 
such  appears  to  be  the  case.  It  must  strike 
every  careful  reader  of  the  book  that  the 
author  never  refers  to  any  woodcut  in  a 
foreign  collection  that  has  not  appeared  in 
some  well-known  series  of  reproductions, 
such asthose  of  W eigel,  Essen wein, Schmidt 
or  Schreiber.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  has 
seen  thcoriginals.  In  that  respect  his  method 
falls  short  of  that  usually  observed  by  the 
1  Pleiad  ’  across  the  Rhine.  As  regards  the 


materials  accessible  to  him  in  France,  it  The  Inven- 
must  be  owned  that  M.  Bouchot,  whose  tion  of 
efforts  to  rescue  early  French  painting  from  Wood-En- 
oblivion  are  meeting  with  conspicuous  graving  :  A 
success,  has  also  studied  miniatures,  sculp-  French  Claim 
ture,  seals,  tiles,  glass  and  every  kind  of  Considered 
record  of  late  fourteenth-century  art  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  industry.  His  judge¬ 
ment  in  using  such  evidence  as  these  relics 
afford  is  not,  however,  equally  irreproach¬ 
able.  He  is  dominated  by  a  fixed  idea,  the 
importance  of  Burgundy.  ‘Tout  nous 
ramene  fatalement  a  cette  region,’  he  says 
somewhere,  with  unconscious  irony.  He 
cannot  altogether  be  acquitted  of  ‘  patriot¬ 
isms  inutile’ ;  nor,  with  the  best  intentions, 
does  he  succeed  in  seeking  truth  alone 
‘sans  preoccupation  de  frontieres.’  He  is 
too  ready,  for  one  thing,  to  generalize  from 
a  single  instance,  to  attach  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  to  a  single  document,  to  assume, 
because  he  finds  the  fleur-de-lys  on  a  nimbus, 
a  special  form  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
frilled  cloud,  the  wattled  fence  in  a  French, 
or  definitely  Burgundian,  work  of  art, 
that  it  cannot  occur  elsewhere  except  in  a 
late  imitation.  The  same  fault  may  be 
found  with  his  iconography.  St.  Benignus 
may  certainly  be  connected  with  Dijon, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  say  (p.  209)  that  the 
entombment  is  a  subject  ‘  de  preference 
Lorrain,’  that  St.  Antony  the  Hermit 
(p.  1 63)  was  essentially  a  saint  ot  Dauphine, 
and  that  the  cult  of  St.  George  (p.  226) 
was  at  this  period  confined  to  Franche 
Comte.  M.  Bouchot  even  declares  (p.  1  54) 
that  St.  Barbara,  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  perhaps  the  most  universally 
popular  saints  in  Christendom,  were  vene¬ 
rated  especially  in  France,  and  that  Wol- 
gemut  did  not  know  them  (‘  ne  les  connut 
pas’).  St.  Corbinian,  again,  the  patron  ot 
Freising  (p.  91),  on  a  woodcut  formerly  in 
the  Weigel  collection,  cannot  possibly  have 
been  originally  a  Flemish  St.  Eloi.  His 
emblem,  the  bear  with  the  pack-saddle,  is 
so  essential  a  part  of  the  design  that  its  sub¬ 
sequent  insertion  is  inconceivable.  Lorch, 
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The  at  which  St.  Florian  suffered  martyrdom 

Burlington  by  drowning  (p.  225),  was,  of  course,  on 
Magazine,  the  Enns  in  Upper  Austria,  and  not  Lorch 
Number  on  the  Rhine.  Granted  that  the  arms  found 
VIII  on  several  woodcuts  of  St.  Bernard  are  those 

of  Clairvaux,  and  not  of  the  German  mo¬ 
nastery  of  Ebrach,  may  not  these  arms  be 
introduced  as  a  personal  emblem  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  the  founder?  Their  presence  hardly 
justifies  the  attribution  of  all  these  prints 
to  French  Cistercian  monks.  flThe  benefit 
to  learning  would  have  been  greater  if  the 
author  had  confined  himself  to  the  study 
and  elucidation  of  what  is  indisputably 
French  (such  prints  as  nos.  24,  74,  77, 
1  o  1 ,  157,  184,  185,  1 9 1 ,  and  probably  1 77, 
with  others  of  less  importance),  and  re¬ 
frained  from  belittling  German  art  in  every 
possible  way.  He  is  never  tired  of  asserting 
that  any  good  thing  found  in  Germany 
must  be  the  work  of  a  foreigner.  Before 
the  time  of  Wolgemut  he  will  not  admit 
that  there  was  any  German  art ;  there  was, 
occasionally,  art  in  Germany.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  German  painting,  apart  from  the 
school  of  Cologne,  which  he  calls  Flemish, 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  based  on  the 
half-tone  illustrations  in  Professor  Thode’s 
‘  Malerschule  von  Niirnberg.’  Does  M. 
Bouchot  know  anything  of  a  painter  so  re¬ 
mote  from  Burgundian  influence  as  Meister 
Francke,  who  was  producing  work  of  a  high 
order  at  Hamburg  in  1424?  Conrad  Witz 
lived  so  near  the  disputed  frontier  that 
M.  Bouchot  may  wish  to  annex  him,  if  too 
much  is  said  in  his  praise.  I  may  mention 
the  extant  altarpieces  of  Moser  and  Mult- 
scher,  both  painted  before  1440,  in  south 
Germany,  and  not  easily  explained,  as 
Berthold  of  Nuremberg  is  explained  by 
M.  Bouchot,  by  the  passage  of  some  painter 
from  Avignon.  The  French  critic  denies 
all  originality  to  German  sculpture,  even 
to  German  engraving ;  the  master  E.  S.,  for 
instance,  and  Martin  Schongauer  are  ‘  veri¬ 
table  Burgundians.’  He  does  not  pretend 
to  much  knowledge  of  German  illustrated 
books ;  he  merely  alludes  to  the  miserable 
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cuts  in  a  book  produced  by  a  German 
printer  at  Rome,  and  insinuates  elsewhere 
that  most  of  the  woodcuts  used  in  German 
books  were  borrowed  from  abroad,  and  are 
theretore  much  earlier  than  their  apparent 
dates.  It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the 
German  reply  to  this  challenge  flung  from 
Paris  ;  we  fear  that  the  ‘  Pleiad  ’  will  be  hard 
put  to  it  to  preserve  impartiality  under  such 
provocation.  f  For  the  practice  of  wood¬ 
engraving  in  Burgundy  about  1400 — which 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  if  no  exclusive  claim 
is  asserted — M.  Bouchot  has  produced  two 
pieces  of  evidence  which  are  direct  and  to 
the  point,  though  they  refer,  of  course,  to 
that  early  stage  of  the  art  in  which  the 
blocks  were  made  for  printing  on  stuff  for 
decoration,  and  not  on  paper  for  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  images  of  devotion.  The  first 
is  a  document  which  shows  us  a  carpenter, 
Jean  Baudet,  in  1393,  cutting  moulds  and 
planks  (‘des  moles  et  tables’)  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  a  chapel,  from  designs  of  Beau- 
metz.  (Is  it  quite  certain,  however,  that 
this  is  the  right  interpretation  of  ‘  a  la  de¬ 
vise  de  Beaumetz  ’  ?)  The  second  describes 
the  painter  Malouel,  at  Dijon,  in  1398, 
cutting  relief-blocks  in  soft  metal  (‘laiton’) 
with  which  to  print  decorations  for  the 
Carthusian  church.  Then,  among  existing 
works,  we  have  the  ‘  bois  Protat,’  of  which 
we  heard  so  much  in  ‘  Un  Ancetre,’  the 
‘  Madone  de  Lyon  ’  (no.  64  of  the  present 
work),  and  a  certain  bishop,  tortured  in  a 
very  peculiar  manner,  by  the  insertion  of 
awls  under  his  finger-nails,  whom  M.  Bou¬ 
chot  proves,  I  think,  to  be  St.  Benignus, 
patron  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery 
at  Dijon,  and  not  St.  Cassian.  Then  there 
is  evidence  derived  from  manuscripts  illu¬ 
minated  at  Avignon  under  the  influence  of 
Petrarch  and  the  Italian  artists  of  the  papal 
court,  offering  some  resemblance  to  the 
group  of  woodcuts  united  by  M.  Bouchot 
under  the  collective  name  ‘  le  maitre  aux 
boucles.’  The  influence  of  the  Avignon 
school  on  this  group  is  hardly  proved,  and 
when  all  due  weight  is  allowed  to  the  icono- 


graphical  importance  of  the  St.  Benignus, 
it  does  not  compel  us  to  assign  the  whole 
group  allied  with  it  to  the  same  locality. 
The  same  attitudes,  the  same  cast  of  drapery, 
occur  everywhere  in  the  period  preceding 
the  introduction  of  those  angular  folds  asso¬ 
ciated  generally  with  the  name  of  van  Eyck. 
They  occur,  to  name  one  instance  only,  in 

J  f  t  ; 

Bohemian  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
Czech  patriot  could  make  out  almost  as 
good  a  claim  as  a  Burgundian  to  priority 
or  early  eminence  in  the  art  of  wood-en¬ 
graving.  fThe  names  of  other  districts  in 
France — Artois,  Picardy,  Champagne — are 
freelv  used,  again  with  little  positive  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  favour.  We  hear  much  of 
certain  tiles  stamped  with  relief  blocks,  cer¬ 
tain  ornamental  initials  printed  from  blocks, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  at  Vauclerc  and 
Laon,  as  evidence  that  kindred  arts  were 
practised  in  those  districts  in  early  times. 
Many  early  woodcuts,  dated  about  1430 
by  M.  Bouchot,  are  assigned  to  Lorraine, 
all  on  the  strength  of  a  single  MS.  from 
Metz,  a  life  of  St.  Clement,  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  l’Arsenal.  The  Toggenburg 
Bible  at  Berlin  (one  leaf  of  which  has  been 
reproduced)  is  attributed  to  the  same  artist, 
though  it  was  written  at  Lichtensteig,  in 
Switzerland,  in  141  1.  fThe  Paris  collec¬ 


tion  is  rich  in  remarkable  and  very  early  The  Inven- 
specimens  of  the  manure  crib  lee,  many  of  tion  of 
which,  of  course,  are  claimed  as  French.  Wood-En- 
Much  too  early  dates  are  given  to  some  of  graving  :  A 
the  later  and  inferior  examples  copied,  French  Claim 
though  M.  Bouchot  is  reluctant  to  admit  Considered 
it,  from  German  line-engravings.  In  one 
important  case  I  am  glad  to  record  that 
M.  Bouchot  corrects  an  error  to  which 
Schreiber’s  ‘  Manuel  ’  has  given  wide  cur¬ 
rency.  The  date  on  the  St.  Bernardin 
(no.  86)  is  indisputably  1454,  not  1474. 

M.  Bouchot  might  have  appealed  to  his 
own  no.  125,  which  affords  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fifteenth-century  5  and  7. 

With  regard  to  another  celebrated  print 
which  bears  the  signature  ‘  Bernhardinus 
Milnet  (?),’  M.  Bouchot  has  partially  cor¬ 
rected  a  current  error  ;  he  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Paris  impression  is  only  a  facsimile, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  true  original.  He  does  not  help  us 
much  by  suggesting  on  the  authority  of  the 
reproduction  alone  that  ‘  Cuisnet,’  a  name 
still  extant  in  the  Jura,  should  be  read  in¬ 
stead  of ‘Milnet.’  A  protest  is  needed,  in 
conclusion,  against  an  irritating  slip  of  the 
pen,  ‘  Einsielden  ’  for  ‘  Einsiedeln,’  which 
occurs  frequently  in  both  books,  and  cannot, 
accordingly,  be  excused  as  a  printer’s  error. 
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The  Anonimo.  Notes  on  pictures  and  works 
of  art  in  Italy  made  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  translated 
by  Paolo  Mussi,  edited  by  G.  C.  William¬ 
son.  143  pages.  32  phototypes.  London 
(Bell  &  Sons),  1903.  7s.  6d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  published  in 
1800  had  long  been  out  of  print  when  Dr. 
Frizzoni  brought  out  a  reprint,  to  which  he  added 
a  number  of  notes  as  to  the  localities  in  which 
many  of  the  works  of  art  are  now  preserved,  and 
the  collections  through  which  they  had  passed 
since  the  author’s  time.  These  notes  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  present  edition  ;  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  original  text  has  not  been  reprinted. 
This  is  defectively  reproduced  in  the  Italian 
editions,  and  the  false  readings  Signori  Veneziani 
and  orevexe  1  in  them  have  been  cited  as  tending 
to  show  that  the  author  was  not  a  Venetian. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  notes  were 
written  by  Mark  Anthony  Michiel,  a  Venetian 
patrician  who  was  born  c.  i486  and  died  in  1552, 
and  we  regret  that  his  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  title  page.  The  German  edition  of  1881,  by 
Dr.  Frimmel,  which  alone  gives  a  diplomatic 
reproduction  of  the  text,  with  a  translation  on 
the  opposite  page,  must  still  be  referred  to,  as 
the  present  translator  has  not  always  adhered  as 
closely  as  he  should  to  the  original.  Michiel’s 
notes  were  commenced  between  1516  and  1^21; 
the  latest  in  his  handwriting  was  written  in  1 543, 
but  additions  were  made  between  those  dates, 
e.g.  on  page  11,  which  should  run  thus  :  ‘The 
third  relief  is  by  the  hand  of  Tullio  Lombardo. 
The  fourth  relief  is  by  the  hand  of  the  same  Tullio 
Lombardo,’  the  second  of  these  notes  being  an 
intercalation.  The  translator  has  not  rendered 
the  term  parco  quite  correctly — by  arch  on 
page  31,  by  loft  on  page  48  ;  the  corresponding 
English  term  is  ambo  ;  in  early  Italian  churches 
there  were  generally  two,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  choir  ;  the  mediaeval  roodloft  is 
simply  a  development  of  these,  The  volume 
is  well  printed,  and  the  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  satisfactory.  The  notes,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  Italian  works  of  art,  appear  to  be  fairly 
up  to  date.  The  vellum  roll  containing  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  and  Jesus  (page  19)  was 
long  ago  shown  by  Dr.  von  Frimmel 2  to  be  the 

1  The  manuscript  has  throughout  orevese,  as  printed  on  page  35. 

2  See  La  Chronique  des  Arts,  1887,  page  228.  Michiel  wrote  ‘  la 
istoria  de  Israelite  et  Iesu  Naue,’  translated  by  ‘  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  and  Jesus.’ 


Joshua  roll  formerly  in  the  Palatine  library  at 
Heidelberg,  since  1622  in  the  Vatican.  The 
replica  of  the  life  of  St.  Christopher  by  Man¬ 
tegna  (page  127)  is  in  the  collection  of  Madame 
Andr6  at  Paris.1  It  is  an  error  to  say  (page  1 8) 
that  John  van  Eyck  painted  only  religious  pic¬ 
tures  and  portraits  ;  the  Otter  Hunt 2  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  painted  by  him  than  by 
Memlinc.  At  page  118  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  specimen  left  of  the  works  of  Albert  van 
Ouwater — not  Ouvater  ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus 
by  that  master,  formerly  at  Genoa,  in  the  Mamelli 
collection,  and  now  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  is  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  pictures  of  the  early  school. 
John  van  Eyck  did  not  die  in  1426  (page  65),  but 
on  July  9,  1440  ;  Hubert,  the  real  father  of  the 
Netherlandish  school,  died  September  18,  1426. 
The  picture  of  a  ‘  patron  making  up  accounts 
with  his  agent  ’  was  most  probably  by  Quentin 
Metsys  ;  Memlinc  is  not  known  to  have  painted 
any  such  subjects.  The  ‘  important  introduction 
dealing  with  the  history  ’  of  the  Grimani  breviary 
(page  120)  is  utterly  worthless  ;  almost  all  the 
statements  contained  in  it  have  been  long  ago 
refuted.3  The  panel  picture  representing  Anthony 
the  Sicilian  (page  123),  the  dealer  who  sold  the 
breviarv  to  Cardinal  Grimani,  kneeling  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Anthony,  now  in  the  Doria 
Pamphili  palace,  Rome,  is  not  there  assigned  to 
‘  one  Gheraldo  Maier,’  but  to  John  van  Eyck,  and 
was  exhibited  under  his  name  at  Bruges  (no.  160) 
last  year.  It  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Friedl&nder4  to 
John  Gossart  of  Maubeuge,  but  I  think  it  is 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  anonymous 
Netherlandish  master  who  painted  the  triptych 
in  the  museum  at  Palermo,  a  water-colour  copy 
of  which,  carefully  executed  for  the  Arundel 
society,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Northbrook,  is  well  known.  The  Doria  panel 
is  one  leaf  of  a  diptych  ;  the  other  leaf  repre¬ 
senting  our  Lady  and  Child  standing  in  the 
nave  of  a  church  is  not  by  Roger  of  Bruges 
(page  124),  but  one  of  many  copies  of  a  lost 
picture  by  Hubert  van  Eyck.  It  is  a  pity  that 
these  two  little-known  works  are  not  reproduced 

1  See  an  article  by  P.  Mantz,  with  a  helio-engraving,  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  XXXIII,  183,  Paris,  1886.  In  the 
gallery  at  Parma  there  is  a  replica,  noticed  in  the  Repertorium 
fur  Kunstwissenscha/t,  X,  339. 

2  An  otter  hunt  is  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  Hardwick 
tapestries,  executed  r.1440  in  the  Low  Countries. 

:i  See  ‘  Le  Beffroi,’  I,  213-214,  Bruges,  1865 ;  the  Portfolio 
monograph  on  Gerard  David,  p.  55,  London,  1895  ;  and  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  108,  of  this  magazine. 

4  In  Repertorium,  XXVI,  163. 
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in  the  present  volume.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
works  on  art,  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  nomenclature  of  artists.  On  page  119  I 
read  ‘Jerome  van  Aken,  known  as  Jerome 
Bosch,  was  born  at  Bois  le  Due,’  and  a  little 
lower  down,  ‘  Jacopo  de’  Barbari  of  Venice.’ 
Why  not  Jerome  of  Aachen,  called  Bosch  from 
the  town  of  ’s  Hertoghen-Bosch,  in  which  he 
settled  ?  In  the  index  I  find  :  Ghent,  Gerard  of ; 
Haarlem,  Gerard  of.  But  why  not  Eyck,  John 
van  ;  Messina,  Antonello  da  ;  and  Ouwater, 
Albert  of  ?  Worse  than  these  are  such  entries 
as  Bosch,  Girolamo  ;  and  Ruggiero.  Baptismal 
names  should  always  be  translated  as  here  in  the 
case  of  Ddrer,  or,  if  not,  given  as  borne  by  the 
individuals  themselves,  which,  however,  are  often 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  they  generally  wrote 
their  names  in  the  language  of  the  letter,  con¬ 
tract,  or  account  in  which  they  appear.  Scored 
and  Theotojcopoli  are  clearly  misprints,  and  the 
insertion  of  Felice,  San,  an  oversight.  I  have, 
perhaps,  dwelt  too  much  on  this  matter,  but  the 
want  of  system  in  the  indexes  of  most  books  on 
art  is  irritating,  and  causes  much  loss  of  time. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto.  By  J. 
B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  B.A.  Oxon., 
F.R.G.S.  (‘  Great  Masters’  Series.)  Lon¬ 
don  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1903. 

The  writer  of  this  volume  has  a  great  enthusiasm 
for  his  subject  ;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  ever  been  able  to  see  a  picture,  either  by 
Tintoretto,  or  any  other  master,  as  it  is  in  itself : 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  first  qualification  of  the 
critic  of  painting.  At  page  34,  Mr.  Holborn  re¬ 
produces  a  flying  figure  of  an  angel  from  the 
Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  in  S.  Cassiano, 
at  Venice,  side  by  side  with  the  ceiling  painting 
of  Ganymede  in  the  National  gallery.  This 
somewhat  feeble  picture,  which  is  rightly  ascribed 
in  the  official  catalogue  to  the  school  of  Titian, 
contains  not  a  single  form,  or  mannerism,  which 
is  in  any  way  reminiscent  of  Tintoretto  :  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  work  of  one  of  Titian’s  most 
dependent  imitators,  who  remains  wholly  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  thepainter  of  the  Descent  into  Hades. 
Yet  Mr.  Holborn  can  write  thus  of  this  second- 
rate  painting  of  Ganymede  :  ‘  Titian  never  in¬ 
spired  that  picture  ;  it  is  remarkable  in  each  of 
its  qualities  for  that  power  that  Titian  did  not 
possess.  But  who  was  the  master  of  motion, 
of  fore-shortening,  of  drawing  and  colour  in 


one  ?  And  here  Ridolfi  tells  us  that  Tintoretto  Jacopo 
actually  painted  such  a  Ganymede.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  To  Robusti 
me  at  least  then,  the  Ganymede  in  the  National  cancc] 
Gallery  will  always  be  a  Tintoretto  ;  and,  though  Tintoretto 
quite  possibly  painted  by  another  hand,  it  re¬ 
mains  the  embodiment  in  small  compass  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  master  himself. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,  not 
of  such  size  as  to  tempt  one  to  say  that  it  passes 
the  limits  of  a  picture,  and  although  probably 
once  intended  for  a  ceiling,  it  looks  better  on 
the  wall  in  its  present  frame  than  under  such 
neck-breaking  conditions.’  This  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  sort  of  nonsense  of  which  this  book  is 
largely  composed.  We  read  passage  after  passage 
of  this  kind,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  some 
attempt  to  examine  the  traits  of  Tintoretto’s 
genius,  or  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  his 
manner  :  but  in  lieu  of  criticism,  we  find  only 
an  unreasoning  partiality  for  the  master  which 
is  coloured  by  all  the  extravagance  of  Ruskin, 
yet  excused  by  none  of  the  moral  bias  which, 
in  a  certain  view,  forms  the  justification  of 
Ruskin’s  diatribe.  But  let  Mr.  Holborn  speak 
for  himself.  In  one  place,  we  read  of  a  certain 
figure  of  Tintoretto,  that  it  ‘  outrivals  Michael 
Angelo’s  best  drawing  ’  :  in  another,  that 
Tintoretto  is  ‘  the  world’s  greatest  exponent 
in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  colour, 
drawing  and  composition  ’  ;  and  that  ‘  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  can  seriously  maintain  a 
position  against  him  as  a  master  of  composi¬ 
tion.’  As  the  natural  result  of  this  last  con¬ 
viction,  Mr.  Holborn  is  led  to  avow  that  ‘  as  a 
piece  of  composition,  it  is  idle  to  compare  ’ 

Tintoretto’s  Last  Supper  in  the  church  of 
S.  Paolo,  at  Venice,  ‘with  anything  so  prosaic  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  conventional  representation.’ 

Hit  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
Mr.  Holborn  makes  no  attempt  to  determine 
the  chronology  of  Tintoretto’s  works.  His  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  painter’s  genius  is  not  based  upon 
anything  so  mechanical,  or  matter-of-fact,  as  a 
scientific  analysis  of  his  manner.  Even  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  bare  facts  of  Tintoretto’s  life,  the  writer’s 
method  is  strangely  empirical.  To  give  but  one 
instance  of  this  :  we  read  that  Tintoretto  ‘  did 
not  leave  behind  him  a  select  body  ot  pupils  to 
carry  on  his  traditions,  although  doubtless  his  son 
Domenico  followed,  if  at  a  considerable  distance, 
in  his  father’s  steps.  Yet  he  hail  pupils  of  a 
kind,  but  not  of  his  own  day  and  generation.’ 

And  again,  that  ‘  among  Tintoretto’s  Liter  pupils 
it  would  not  be  altogether  unfair  to  reckon  Van- 
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dyck,  if  not  Rembrandt.’  To  II  Greco,  the  one 
disciple  of  Tintoretto’s  who  inherited  not  a  little 
of  his  master’s  genius  and  imagination,  Mr.  Hol- 
born  does  not  make  even  a  passing  allusion.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  ‘  list  of  pictures  by  Tin¬ 
toretto,  and  of  certain  works  attributed  to  him.’ 
Of  some  six  hundred  works  enumerated  in  this 
list,  the  writer  has  seen,  or  has  had  ‘  specially 
described  for  him,’  but  one  half.  Only  in  rare 
instances  does  Mr.  Holborn  make  any  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  works  of 
Tintoretto,  and  those  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 

‘  on  the  very  best  evidence — official  catalogues 
and  the  like.’  The  illustrations  of  the  book,  we 
may  add,  are  many  and  good.  H.  P.  H. 

A.  Nardini  Despotti  Mospignotti:  IlDuomo 
di  San  Giovanni,  oggi  Battistero  di 
Firenze.  Firenze:  Fratelli  Alinari,  1902. 

A  monograph  on  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  from 
the  pen  of  the  writer  who  first  suspected  what 
is  now  established  upon  the  evidence  of  docu¬ 
ments — that  the  cathedral-church  of  Florence 
begun  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  is  a  wholly  different 
building  from  the  present  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore — cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  Florentine  architecture.  Few  ques¬ 
tions  of  mediaeval  archaeology  have  been  more 
debated  than  that  of  the  date  of  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  fabric  of  S.  Giovanni :  and  it  is  this 
problem  which  Signor  Mospignotti  has  set  him¬ 
self  to  solve.  The  more  commonly  received 
opinion  is  that  the  baptistery  was  originally  a 
Roman  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  reconstructed 
internally  c.  1100;  and  afterwards  encrusted 
with  marbles,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  ubiquitous  Arnolfo  di  Cambio. 
The  writer  of  the  present  monograph,  however, 
comes  to  very  different  conclusions.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  follow  his  arguments,  but  we 
may  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives.  Our  author  argues  that 
S.  Giovanni  was  never  a  pagan  temple,  but  that 
it  was  built  as  the  original  cathedral-church  of 
Florence  ;  and  that  it  was  erected  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  holds,  moreover,  that  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  coloured  marbles  with  which  it  is  en¬ 
crusted  both  externally  and  internally  is  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  original  construction  of  the 
church  :  that  the  building  originally  possessed 
a  tribune  and  three  doorways  where  they  now 
exist ;  but  that  the  present  tribune  has  been  sub¬ 


stituted  for  an  earlier  apse  of  a  circular  form,  an 
alteration  which  was  effected  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  seems  that 
the  cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni  was  originally  dedi¬ 
cated  to  S.  Salvatore  ;  and  that  it  was  rededicated 
to  the  Baptist  under  the  rule  of  the  Lombards, 
and  probably  under  Teodolinda.  The  building 
was  put  to  the  uses  of  a  baptistery  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  at  which  time 
the  existing  tribune  was  erected,  and  a  large 
octagonal  font  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  completion  of  these  works  is  prob¬ 
ably  marked  by  the  re-consecration  of  the  church 
by  Pope  Nicholas  II,  on  November  6,  1059. 
Lastly,  Signor  Mospignotti  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  exterior  of  the  church  has  undergone 
various  partial  modifications,  but  that  these  are 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  have  materially  changed 
the  character  of  its  architecture.  fin  the  last 
part  of  this  monograph,  the  writer  discusses  the 
various  early  mediaeval  churches  in  cr  around 
Florence,  which  are  stylistically  related  to  the 
architecture  of  S.  Giovanni.  Taking  that  build¬ 
ing  as  the  arch-type  of  this  style  of  architecture, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fa$ade  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Fiesole  and  the  church  of 
Sant’  Apostoli  at  Florence  were  erected  prior  to 
the  year  1000  ;  but  that  the  church  of  S.  Miniato 
al  Monte,  the  tribune  of  S.  Giovanni  and  the 
facades  of  the  churches  of  S.  Salvatore  al  Vesco- 
vato  and  S.  Tacopo  Soprarno  in  Florence,  and  of 
S.  Andrea  at  Empoli,  were  built  subsequently  to 
that  date.  How  far  these  conclusions  may  be 
endorsed,  or  refuted,  by  future  research  we  can¬ 
not  here  attempt  to  speculate.  Whatever  judge¬ 
ment  may  finally  be  passed  on  them,  they  form 
the  most  interesting  and  most  probable  explana¬ 
tion  which  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  difficult 
question  of  the  date  of  the  baptistery.  Certainly 
the  book  is  one  which  no  student  of  mediaeval 
architecture  can  afford  to  overlook. 

H.  P.  H. 

L’Histoire  du  bon  roi  Alexandre,  Manu- 
scrit  a  Miniatures  de  la  Collection 
Dutuit.  Par  le  Comte  Paul  Durrieu. 
40  pp.,  with  17  photo-process  illustrations. 
Paris.  1903.  12X10  in. 

The  collection  formed  by  the  brothers  Dutuit 
and  bequeathed  by  them  to  the  town  of  Paris 
contains,  among  other  art  treasures,  a  remarkable 
series  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  copy  of  John  Wauquelin’s  prose 
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translation  of  the  ‘  History  of  the  Good  King 
Alexander,’  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century — before  1467 — for  Philip,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  is  adorned  with  204  miniatures. 
These,  as  is  often  the  case  with  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  manuscripts,  are  not  all  the  work  ot  one 
hand.  M.  Durrieu,  who  has  long  made  a  special 
study  of  fifteenth-century  miniatures,  divides 
those  in  this  volume  into  several  groups,  the  most 
numerous  of  which  he  attributes  without  hesita¬ 
tion  to  William,  son  of  James  Vrelant,  or  van 
Vredeland,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who  settled  in 
Bruges  and  bought  the  right  of  citizenship  on 
April  30,  1456,  and  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  June  1481.  He  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  adorning  manuscripts,  and 
to  have  acquired  a  good  position  ;  he  dwelt  in  a 
house  of  his  own  in  the  same  street  as  Memlinc, 
who  painted  the  beautiful  Passion  picture  now 
in  the  gallery  at  Turin,  which  Vrelant  and  his 
wife  gave  to  the  gild  of  booksellers,  miniatur¬ 
ists,  and  illuminators.  All  the  larger  minia¬ 
tures,  which  measure  18  by  18  centimetres, 
appear  to  be  by  him,  as  also  a  considerable 
number  of  the  smaller  which  vary  in  height  from 
7  to  10  centimetres,  but  are  equal  in  width  to 
the  others.  M.  Durrieu  has  reproduced  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Vrelant  in  the  Passion  picture  and  eight 
of  his  miniatures,  four  from  the  manuscript  under 
consideration  ;  two  from  the  second  volume  of  the 
‘  History  of  Hainault,’  one  from  the  breviary  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  both  manuscripts  in 
the  Brussels  library,  and  one  from  the  ‘  Hours 
of  Joan  Henriquez,  queen  ot  Aragon,’  in  the 
royal  library  at  Madrid.  Of  the  second  series  of 
miniatures,  the  work  of  pupils  or  assistants,  one 
represents  the  execution  of  criminals  among 
whom  is  a  man  being  torn  to  pieces  by  four 
horses,  this  group  apparently  imitated  from  the 
painting  by  Dirk  Bouts  reproduced  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  (vol.  I,  p.  215).  M.  Durrieu  remarks  how 
rarely  miniatures  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
copied  from  paintings  before  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This,  I  think,  is  rather  a  hasty  conclusion  ; 
the  probability  is  that  as  photographs  get  multi¬ 
plied  and  miniatures  more  closely  studied,  many 
such  borrowings  by  miniaturists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  will  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Vrelant’s  miniatures,  fine  as  they  are, 
are  surpassed  by  the  last  fourteen  in  this  volume, 
which  M.  Durrieu  believes  to  be  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  miniatures  in  the  ‘  Conquest  of  the 


Golden  Fleece’  and  the  ‘Miracles  or  our  Lady,’  L’Histoire 
in  the  national  library  at  Paris  (French  MbS.  du  bon  Roi 
331  and  9199.)  He  thinks  these  may  be  \[exandre 
attributed  to  Philip  de  Mazcrolles,  a  French 
miniaturist  whom  1  restored  to  history  in  1872.' 

He  settled  in  Bruges  and  worked  for  Duke 
Philip,  and  in  1469  became  a  member  of  the 
gild  of  booksellers.  He  died  in  1480. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

*  See  Le  Beffroi,  IV,  116-119  and  27S-301. 
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NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM1 
I. — Brussels 

The  antiquities  section  of  the  Cinquantenaire 
museum  has  been  enriched  by  various  pieces 
that  deserve  to  have  attention  called  to  them. 
First  among  these  is  an  alabastron,  ancient  Corin¬ 
thian  style,  displaying  the  usual  workmanship :  a 
painting  in  glazed  black  relieved  with  red.  The 
outlines  and  all  the  inner  details  are  carefully 
incised,  the  ground  is  adorned  with  roses.  On 
it  is  represented  a  woman  with  large  bent  wings, 
her  head  surmounted  by  a  tall  headdress,  while 
in  each  hand  she  clasps  the  neck  of  a  large 
swan.  1i This  representation  occurs  on  many  simi¬ 
lar  vases;  it  is  derived  from  a  subject  employed 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  On  a  gold  ear-drop, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  or  eleventh  century  B.c. 
and  discovered  at  Aegina,  we  see  a  figure  without 
wings  holding  an  aquatic  bird  in  either  hand.  On 
a  Mycenaean  gem,  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  b.c.,  we  also  see  a  woman  holding 
two  swans.  The  tall  head-dress  of  the  woman 
thus  represented  shows  that  we  have  to  do  with 
a  goddess.  In  the  ancient  designs,  she  often 
hugs,  or  else  holds  hanging  by  their  tails,  lions, 
panthers,  hinds  and  even  fishes.  She  has  been 
recognized  as  the  primitive  Artemis,  the  divinity 
that  reigned  over  the  animal  world,  looking  after 
its  reproduction,  protecting  wild  beasts  and  ruling 
over  them  as  other  divinities  ruled  over  man.  It 
is  a  form  common  to  the  psychology  of  the  primi¬ 
tives.  It  dates  back  to  the  origin  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  reveals  traces  of  a  period  that 
preceded  the  first  efforts  of  their  civilization. 
ITThe  same  section  has  acquired  an  archaic  idol 
which  also  goes  back  to  the  primitive  periods  of 
Greece.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  flat  cake  ;  only  the  bust  and  head  are 
modelled.  The  head  is  topped  with  the  tall  in¬ 
dented  cap  which  is  the  badge  of  the  divinity. 
There  are  rings  in  the  ears ;  the  hair  is  dressed  in 
head-bands ;  a  trace  of  red  perhaps  points  to  a 
tattooing.  The  figure  wears  round  clasps  at  the 
shoulders ;  in  its  hands  it  holds  a  mirror  and  a 
fruit.  The  keeper,  M.  Jean  de  Mot,  from  whom 
I  have  borrowed  these  details,  considers  that 
this  is  a  votive  statuette  of  Aphrodite.  H  Lastly, 

I  must  mention  a  pyxis,  or  small  box,  discovered  at 
Eretria,  in  Euboea.  The  box  is  decorated  with 
red  figures  set  off  in  white  and  gold  and  points  in 
relief.  It  is  attributed  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  H  In  the  museum  of  the  Conservatoire  they 
have  restored  an  instrument  recently  purchased  in 
Spain  by  M.  Mahillon,  which,  together  with  the 
celebrated  viol  of  Francis  I  and  the  specimens  of 
Italian  lutes  of  the  ante-Stradivarian  period,  will 
certainly  take  rank  among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  in  the  collection.  It  is  an  apparatus  with  a 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


keyboard  and  strings  of  the  ordinary  shape  of  a 
tailed  harpsichord ;  but  the  strings,  instead  of  being 
plucked,  as  in  the  harpsichord,  or  struck,  as  in  the 
piano,  are  rubbed.  For  this  purpose,  the  strings 
(which  are  of  catgut)  pass  over  four  wheels  which 
stand  out  from  a  groove  contrived  in  the  table 
and  which  are  set  in  movement  by  means  of  a 
crank.  When  the  player  presses  a  key,  the  cor¬ 
responding  string  presses  against  the  wheel,  which 
causes  it  to  vibrate  so  long  as  the  string  is  kept 
pressed  down.  It  is,  as  we  see,  a  sort  of  vielle 
with  a  keyboard.  The  sound  is  very  rich  and 
reminds  one  of  the  organ.  H  This  apparatus  be¬ 
longs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Geigensinstru- 
ment  (fiddle  instrument)  in  a  German  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  1620.  The  specimen  acquired  by  the 
Conservatoire  museum  was  doubtless  made  for 
some  great  person.  It  is  covered  with  old  Spanish 
velvet  of  a  rich  carnation  hue.  It  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  unique,  and  its  exhibition  is  certain  to  in¬ 
terest  competent  judges  abroad.  HThe  communal 
museum  of  Brussels  has  been  enriched  by  four 
copper  plates,  in  an  admirable  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  representing  a  view  of  Brussels,  from  the 
Scheut  side,  in  1777  ;  an  eighteenth-century  view 
of  the  town  in  perspective,  taken  from  the  Ander- 
lecht  road;  another  plate  which  recalls  the  historic 
31st  of  May  1787,  on  which  the  king  of  Saxony 
protected  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Brabant;  and 
a  fourth  which  shows  the  interior  of  the  Dominican 
chapel  of  the  Rosary,  which  was  built  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Theatre  Royal  de  la  Monnaie. 
It  has  also  acquired  a  very  rare  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  showing  the  position  of  the 
troops  at  the  moment  of  the  final  action ;  a 
view  of  the  Porte  de  Hal  in  1828;  a  collection 
of  two  hundred  engravings  representing  mainly 
episodes  in  the  Brabant  revolution  of  1789,  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  and  the  chief  events 
that  marked  the  reign  of  Leopold  I  ;  lastly,  a  view 
of  the  townhall  taken  in  1815.  II  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  an  essay  by  M.  Jean  de  Mot, 
published  in  La  Revue  archeologique,  which  tells 
us  of  an  antique  statue  forming  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  in  Brussels.  The 
statue,  which  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  represents 
Aphrodite  untying  her  sandal.  It  is  mutilated, 
but  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  The  writer  of 
this  note,  studying  the  various  types  of  this  kind, 
ends  by  classing  them  in  three  categories,  of  which 
the  first  admits  of  no  prop  for  the  figure,  the 
second  allows  a  prop  for  the  left  leg,  and  the  third 
a  prop  for  the  left  arm  of  the  statue.  The 
Arenberg  Venus  comes  within  the  second  cate¬ 
gory.  M.  de  Mot  supports  his  thesis  with  learned 
arguments  and  new  documents,  including  two 
statuettes  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
club  in  July  last  (nos.  10  and  13  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition). 
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II. — Epinois 

A  Belgo-Roman  burying  vault  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Epinois,  in  Hainault.  The  whole 
tomb  will  be  removed  with  its  contents  and  set 
up  again  in  the  galleries  of  the  Cinquantenaire 
museum.  IT  The  vault  was  found  in  the  wood 
known  as  the  Bois  des  Quarante  Bonniers,  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  great  Roman  road  which 
runs  from  Bavay  to  Cologne  over  Tongres  and 
Maastricht.  The  tomb  was  on  the  level  of  the 
soil  in  a  road  leading  from  the  chateau  of  Epinois 
to  the  hamlet  of  Anruelle.  IT  It  was  built  up  out 
of  seven  quadrangular  blocks  of  sandstone,  six  of 
which  were  laid  on  edge,  while  the  seventh  was 
laid  flat  on  the  top  of  the  others.  This  erection 
formed  a  sort  of  little  cave  of  85  cm.  long  by  60  cm. 
wide  and  50cm.  high.  The  bottom  was  set  off 
with  tegulae  reversed  with  the  brim  downwards. 
The  entrance  was  towards  the  east.  In  the  inside 
were  two  funeral  urns  and  some  vessels  for  offer¬ 
ings  :  a  pitcher  and  two  basins  in  earthenware 
and  endless  odds  and  ends  of  bronze.  H  This 
burying  place  represents  a  sort  of  family  vault  in 
which  were  laid  the  incinerated  remains  of  Roman 
or  Belgo-Roman  cultivators  of  small  degree,  at¬ 
tached  to  some  neighbouring  villa.  In  fact,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  tomb,  in  the  kitchen-garden 
of  the  chateau  of  Epinois,  a  w-ater  conduit  has 
been  found,  made  of  terra-cotta  pipes  which  are 
undeniably  Roman.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that, 
by  following  this  canalized  construction,  searchers 
may  light  upon  the  substructures  of  some  villa 
agricola  of  which  so  many  existed  in  these  parts  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries. 

R.  Petrucci. 


A  BRETON  CHURCH.1 

In  the  course  of  a  trip  to  Brittany,  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  light  upon  a  curious  and  little- 
known  Breton  sanctuary,  the  church  of  Larmor- 
Ploumeur  (Morbihan)  and  to  obtain  some  unpub¬ 
lished  particulars  on  this  subject  from  the  kindly 
rector  of  Riantec,  M.  Joachim  Le  Bras,  who  is 
preparing  a  great  study  on  the  question.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  my  readers  may  be  interested 
if  I  here  sum  up  my  impressions  and  call  their 
attention  to  a  few  statues  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  art  of  Brittany  at  the  close  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  *  The  church  itself  belongs  to  several 
periods.  It  has  been  repeatedly  restored,  and 
sometimes  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  There  still 
remain  traces  of  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval 
building  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  certain 
fragments  of  pillars  belong  to  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  rentiers  of  the  parish  we  find  that  the  gable 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Roch  must  have  been  repaired 

Tramlated  by  A.  TcUeira  de  Matte*. 


in  1525.  The  master-builder  and  stone-cutters  Foreign 
were  paid  the  sum  of  10  livres  7  sous  6  deniers  for  P0rresDon 
their  work.  Certain  portions  date  from  1506,  ,  * 

others  from  1518.  As  for  the  tower,  a  massive  dence 
tower,  a  real  fortress,  with  walls  1  m.  80  thick,  it 
must  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of  the  League, 
when  the  Spaniards  were  occupying  the  country, 
and  constituted  a  stronghold,  a  strategic  point  of 
defence  in  a  district  which  at  that  time  was  one  of 
the  theatres  of  religious  warfare.  The  war  laid 
waste  the  parishes  of  Ploumeur  and  Riantec,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  two  banks  of  what  is  now  the  road¬ 
stead  of  Lorient.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  church 
of  Larmor-Ploumeur  was  originally  intended  to 
be  surmounted  by  a  steeple.  The  latter  was,  it  is 
believed,  begun  in  1630  ;  it  is  curiously  perforated, 
like  a  scummer,  and  the  thickness  of  its  stones  does 
not  exceed  10  to  15  cm.  There  is  no  timber-work 
to  support  it.  The  decoration  of  the  church  be¬ 
gins  at  the  outer  porch,  where  twelve  life-size 
stone  statues,  representing  the  apostles,  stand  in 
niches  carved  with  minute  detail.  Eleven  are  in 
white  stone;  one  only,  that  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  granite.  A  few  years  ago,  misdirected  zeal  led 
to  the  renovating  of  the  colours  of  these  statues, 
and  the  effect  is  not  of  the  happiest.  I  have  been 
assured  that  the  original  colours  were  respected, 
but  I  do  not  care :  the  ingenuousness  of  the 
painters  of  bygone  days  has  disappeared  under 
that  fresh  coat  of  paint.  H  At  the  foot  of  each 
statue  the  artist  painted  the  name  of  the  donor, 
and  I  note  those  of  Ambroise  Gohir,  procurator  of 
the  chapel,  of  Dom  Alan  Le  Pitu,  of  the  Seigneur 
Jacob  Le  Milloch,  of  the  family  of  Le  Cheff  Du 
Boys,  lords  of  Guillingamp,  etc.  The  merit  of  the 
statues  is  very  rudimentary  and  unequal.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  statue  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
granite,  is  much  clumsier  than  the  others;  it 
seems  as  though  the  artist  had  been  obstructed  by 
the  difficulty  of  cutting  that  hard  stone  according 
to  his  fancy,  and  by  the  lack  of  the  needful  tools. 

The  name  of  this  artist,  Pendu,  happens  to  be 
known  to  us.  He  took  care  to  sign  it  on  the  border 
of  the  cloak  of  one  of  the  apostles.  Who  was  this 
Breton  sculptor  exactly?  This  we  do  not  yet 
know.  Although  his  talent  was  quite  mediocre 
and  at  times  childish,  the  fact  remains  that  certain 
of  his  statues  show  real  life  and  character  in  the 
facial  lines.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
presence  of  a  gift  of  observation  in  the  statues  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  John  and  especially  St.  James  the 
Great.  Pendu  was  not  satisfied  to  reproduce, 
with  more  or  less  punctiliousness,  the  general 
types  of  the  apostles  :  he  studied  the  faces  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Breton  coast  around  him  ;  he 
caught  their  rugged  and  strongly-marked  features, 
the  greedy  fold  of  their  lips,  the  stubborn  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  eyes,  the  fat-cheeked  good-nature  of 
the  stout,  hairy,  bearded  seafaring  folk.  In  that 
respect,  the  work  of  this  Pendu  is  interesting; 
and  we  may  well  ask  ourselves  whether  the  sculp¬ 
tor  did  not,  in  the  case,  at  least,  of  some  of  his 
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statues,  seek  to  represent  the  features  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  donors,  in  which  event  St.  John  would  be 
Jacob  Le  Milloch,  and  so  on.  In  the  interior  of 
the  church,  on  two  altar-screens  made  in  1770,  I 
find  two  curious  decorations  which  are  of  a  much 
earlier  date.  One  of  these,  consisting  of  six  sta¬ 
tues  forming  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of  Pity,  can  be 
attributed  perhaps  to  Pendu.  I  will  here  repeat  my 
former  observation  :  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  two  angels  must  have  been  made  from  models. 
Pendu  may  have  intended  to  represent  one  of  the 
manorial  families  of  Ploumeur,  the  Du  Tei  family, 
the  lords  of  Kesuherre,  or  else  Louis  de  Rohan  and 
his  wife,  a  demoiselle  de  Rieux,  lords  of  Treizfaven. 
In  any  case,  one  of  the  statues,  the  angel  kneeling 
at  the  left  of  the  scene,  is  certainly  the  best  piece 
which  we  owe  to  the  Breton  sculptor.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  here  set  off  and  idealized.  We  have 
here  a  face  of  exquisite  candour  and  suavity,  a 
simple  and  noble  head,  full  of  the  intensity  of  life. 
If  The  other  decoration,  the  altar  of  the  Jews, 
does  not,  according  to  all  evidence,  belong  to 
Pendu  nor  to  any  other  of  the  Breton  sculptors  of 
the  period.  It  must  have  been  brought  back  from 
Flanders  by  some  sea-captain,  either  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  or  in  order  to  be  sold.  We  have  one 
like  it  in  Touraine.  Needless  to  add  that  the  most 
outrageous  new  colours  disfigure  those  curious 
little  figures.  The  church  of  Larmor  has  been 
abandoned  to  real  miscreants,  who  have  committed 
acts  of  unspeakable  vandalism.  This  said,  we 
must  admire,  above  all,  the  striking  contrast 
which  the  unknown  artist  has  endeavoured  to  es¬ 
tablish  between  the  Christ  and  the  two  thieves. 


Christ  towers  on  the  cross.  His  drooping  head, 
His  outstretched  arms,  have  a  character  of  infinite 
peacefulness  and  calm.  At  His  sides,  the  two 
thieves  writhe  in  pain.  But,  whereas  one  of  them 
already  seems  to  be  recovering  under  new  hopes, 
the  other  is  all  contorted  and  humped  up  ;  his  feet 
are  twisted,  his  legs  shrunk  ;  the  whole  expresses 
the  most  agonizing  physical  torture,  to  which  is 
united  the  fury  of  moral  wretchedness.  If  I  will 
also  mention  the  wooden  screen  of  the  altar  of  our 
Lady  of  Light,  executed  about  1684,  as  was  the 
statue.  This  piece  must  be  attributed  to  one  of 
the  carvers  who  used  to  work  for  the  India  com¬ 
pany.  The  whole  of  this  Breton  church  certainly 
deserves  to  be  visited  and  carefully  examined.  It 
affords  an  efficacious  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Breton 
art  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  H  I 
should  also  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  lectern 
of  the  church  of  Port-Louis.  This  lectern,  which 
dates  from  the  eighteenth  century,  was  executed 
by  a  simple  carpenter  of  Saint  Caradec-d’Henne- 
bont,  who  conceived  the  original  idea  of  represent¬ 
ing  an  oak  with  its  roots,  among  which  lizards  are 
crawling,  while  the  leafy  branches  support  a 
colossal  bird.  The  work  lacks  grace,  life  and 
naturalness  ;  but  it  is  interesting  because  of  its 
conception  and  execution.  Its  author,  from  being 
a  plain  journeyman  carpenter,  rose  to  be  a  man  of 
creative  ideas  in  the  midst  of  his  Breton  fellow- 
workmen.  How  many  artists  of  our  time  act  in 
a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  that  of  the  carpen¬ 
ter  of  Saint  Caradec-d’Hennebont  ! 

G.  de  Rorthays. 
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BOOK  SALES 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  dispersal,  on  October  30 
and  two  following  working  days,  of  a  portion  of 
the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Adolphus  Frederick 
Nichols,  of  Arundel  Square,  Barnsbury,  the  first 
weeks  of  the  autumn  book-sale  season  would  have 
been  singularly  uneventful.  As  it  is,  several  ‘  lots  ’ 
of  exceptional  interest  call  for  mention.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Nichols,  presumably  of  the  same  family  as  John, 
John  Bowyer,  and  John  Gough  Nichols,  died  about 
a  year  ago,  possessed  of  an  extensive  but  in  the 
main  relatively  worthless  collection  of  books. 
Many  of  these  appeared  in  Messrs.  Hodgson’s 
sale  at  the  end  of  July,  one  lot,  which  made  about 
a  sovereign,  comprising  43  parcels  of  old  maga¬ 
zines,  each  containing  many  volumes.  What 
proportion  of  the  books  had  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Nichols,  Woodlands  House,  Bridgwater, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ‘  Laon  and  Cythna,’  to  be  mentioned  here¬ 
after,  was  of  their  number.  Mr.  A.  F.  Nichols,  a 
bachelor,  left  his  library  to  a  lady  who  was  no 
relative,  and  who,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  soon 
arranged  for  its  dispersal. 

The  first  items  of  importance  relate  to  Robert 
Burns,  and  came  from  the  collection  of  Robert 
Riddell,  of  Glenriddell.  Dumfriesshire,  the  anti¬ 
quary  and  patron  of  the  Scottish  poet.  The 
‘  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,’  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1793,  2  vols.  in  T,  lacking  the  portrait,  was 
bound  in  contemporary  marbled  calf,  with  the 
Riddell  arms  on  the  sides.  It  is  inscribed  in 
Burns’s  autograph  : 

To  Robert  Riddell.  Esq.,  of  Glenriddell  :  When  you  &  I.  my 
dear  Sir,  have  passed  that  bourne  whence  no  Traveller  returns, 
should  these  volumes  survive  us,  I  wish  the  future  Reader  of 
this  Page  to  be  informed  that  they  were  the  pledge  of  a  Friend¬ 
ship  ardent  &  grateful  on  my  part  as  it  was  kind  and  generous 
on  yours.  That  Enjoyment  may  mark  your  days,  and  Pleasure 
number  your  years,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  my  dr  Sir,  your  much 
indebted  friend,  The  Author. 

After  a  spirited  contest  with  Mr.  Quaritch, 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  Edinburgh,  was  the  buyer  at  £178, 
coital  to  more  than  £2  a  word  for  the  inscription, 
wherein,  of  course,  lay  the  value  of  the  book. 
There  appears  in  Mr.  Brown’s  catalogue  another 
copy  of  this  1793  Burns,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Patrick  Heron  of  Heron,  containing  about  40 
entries  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet,  who  has 
filled  in  the  names  represented  by  asterisks.  In 
March  last  the  Gibson  Carmichael  copy  of  these 


‘Poems,’  ‘To  John  McMurdo,  Esquire,  Drum- 
lanrig,’  with  long  and  interesting  inscription, 
realized  £187,  against  64  guineas  at  the  Lamb  sale 
in  1S98  (see  The  Burlington  Gazette,  April, 
p.  22) ;  in  Edinburgh  last  December,  the  Craibe 
Angus  copy,  in  fine  original  state,  given  by  Burns 
to  Patrick  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  was  bought  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dinwoody,  of  Minneapolis,  for 
£250;  on  March  i,  1SS8,  a  presentation  copy  ‘  To 
Mrs.  (Walter)  Riddell,  of  Woodley  Park,  Un  gage 
d’Amitie  le  plus  sincere  .  .  .  The  Author,’  in 
the  library  of  John  Leveson  Douglas  Stewart, 
brought  £83. 

Although  the  1793  ‘Poems’  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  Eliza  Bayley,  the  volume  had  indubitably 
passed  through  her  hands.  Robert  Riddell,  whose 
home  at  Friars  Carse  was  within  a  mile  of  Ellis- 
land,  and  to  whose  grounds  Burns  had  a  key, 
owned  a  considerable  library.  His  books  on 
antiquities  were  sold  at  auction  by  Robert  Ross 
in  1795,  and  perhaps  the  sale  included  a  volume, 
now  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  collection  at  Barnbougle 
Castle,  with  four  manuscripts  in  Burns’s  writing, 
picked  up  some  years  ago  at  a  sale  in  Winder- 
mere.  Mrs.  Riddell,  however,  retained  some  of 
her  husband’s  books  and  manuscripts,  and  in  1S01 
these  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  niece,  Eliza 
Bayley,  of  Manchester,  who,  adding  her  name  to 
most,  left  them  to  a  third  lady,  she  to  a  fourth. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ewing  states  that,  without  examining 
the  bequest,  the  final  recipient  dispatched  the 
larger  portion  to  Puttick  and  Simpson’s,  who  sold 
many  interesting  volumes  of  MSS.,  including  ‘A 
collection  of  Scottish  Antiquities  selected  by  Robert 
Riddell,’  and  what  was  catalogued  as  ‘  Mrs.  Rid¬ 
dell’s  commonplace  book,’  now  in  the  Mitchell 
library,  Glasgow.  In  1870  Mr.  John  Salkcld, 
bookseller,  then  of  1  Orange  Street,  Red  Lion 
Square,  now  of  306  Clapham  Road,  procured  for 
a  few  pounds  the  remainder  of  Miss  Bayley 's 
books.  Before  Mr.  Salkeld  had  examined  them 
for  catalogue  purposes,  a  rival  bookseller,  going 
over  the  pile,  asked  the  price  of  ‘  The  Scots 
Musical  Museum.’  £3  10s.  was  his  immediate 
bid  in  response  to  Mr.  Salkeld 's  random  figure  of 
£5.  The  would-be  buyer  was  not  smart  enough, 
for  although  next  day  lie  returned  with  a  £5  note, 
the  owner  had  become  aware  of  certain  details, 
and  had  raised  the  price  to  no  guineas.  At  that 
he  catalogued  them,  and,  refusing  an  offer  of  4*90 
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from  a  provincial  trader,  finally  sold  the  volumes 
with  some  others  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Nichols  for  the  sum 
asked,  on  condition,  as  it  now  appears,  that  his 
name  should  not  be  disclosed — hence  the  vain 
search  for  the  famous  copy  of  ‘  The  Scots  Musical 
Museum.’ 

Writing  to  James  Johnson,  the  engraver  of 
Edinburgh,  Robert  Burns  said  : 

I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  to  future  ages  your  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  the  best  book  and  standard  of  Scottish  song  and 
music.  Perhaps  you  may  not  find  your  account  lucratively  in 
this  business,  but  you  are  a  patriot  for  the  music  of  your  country, 
and  I  am  certain  posterity  will  look  on  themselves  as  highly 
indebted  to  your  public  spirit. 

Burns  took  eager  interest  in  ‘The  Scots  Musical 
Museum,’  collecting  for  it,  wherever  he  could  in  his 
wanderings,  songs,  traditional  ballads,  snatches 
of  popular  melodies,  etc.  The  Nichols  copy, 
vols.  I. -IV. —  originally  issued  at  6s.  each  —  is 
interleaved  throughout,  these  pages  containing 
about  140  MS.  notes  in  the  autograph  of  the  poet, 
pp.  128-9  and  136-7  being  wanting,  and  a  few 
blank  leaves  cut  out.  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
old  mottled  calf,  bearing  the  Riddell  arms,  and 
contain  the  signature  ‘  Eliza  Bayley.’  Many  of 
the  autograph  notes,  more  or  less  accurately 
added  by  Cromek  to  later  editions  of  the  ‘  Scot¬ 
tish  Songs,’  prove  the  truth  of  Burns’s  words  : 

‘  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  every  description 
of  Scots  song  than  perhaps  anybody  living  has 
done  ’ ;  moreover  there  are  personal  touches  of 
exceptional  interest.  Thus,  opposite  ‘  The 
Blaithrie  o’t  ’  are  the  words  : 


The  following  is  a  set  of  this  song,  which  is  the  earliest  song 
I  remember  to  have  got  by  heart.  When  a  child,  an  old  woman 
sung  it  to  me,  and  I  pick’t  it  up,  every  word,  at  first  hearing. 

Of  ‘  A  Southland  Jenny  ’  he  says  : 

This  is  a  popular  Ayrshire  song,  though  the  notes  were  never 
taken  down  before.  It,  as  well  as  many  of  the  ballad  tunes  in 
this  collection,  was  written  from  Mrs.  Burns’  voice. 


Of  ‘  The  Highland  Lassie,  O,’  we  read  : 

This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  before  I 
was  known  at  all  in  the  world.  My  Highland  Lassie  was  a 
warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  most  ardent 
reciprocal  attachment,  we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  Banks  of  Ayr,  where 
we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewel,  before  she  should  embark 
for  the  West  Highlands  to  arrange  matters  among  her  friends 
for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  Autumn 
following  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she 
had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I 
could  even  hear  of  her  illness. 

The  notes  of  Burns  were  in  part  published  by 
R.  H.  Cromek  in  the  ‘  Reliques,’  1808,  he  having 
obtained  permission  from  Miss  Bayley  to  tran¬ 
scribe  them.  Reviewing  the  ‘  Reliques  ’  in  the  first 
number  of  The  Quarterly  Review,  Scott  said  that 
these  ‘  memoranda  might  have  adorned,  with  great 
propriety,  a  second  edition  of  Johnson’s  “  Museum’’ 
or  any  other  collection  of  Scottish  songs.’  Taking 
the  hint,  Cromek  in  1810  issued  ‘  Select  Scottish 
Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern,’  composed  chiefly  of 
Burns’s  notes  and  the  songs  to  which  they  relate. 
Since  then  till  quite  recently  the  annotated  copy 


of  *  The  Scots  Musical  Museum'  has  been  inac¬ 
cessible  to  editors  of  Burns,  so  that  Cromek’s 
transcripts  have  remained  unchecked.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Nichols,  however,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  of 
Newcastle,  was  allowed  to  examine  the  volumes, 
and  he  states  the  interesting  results  in  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  to  his  recently  issued  ‘  Songs  of  Robert 
Burns.’  Of  173  notes  printed  by  Cromek,  127 
are  verbatim  copies,  18  are  garbled  or  imperfect, 
4  differing  entirely  from  the  manuscript,  4  more 
being  partly  by  Burns  and  partly  by  Riddell ; 
14  are  not  by  Burns  at  all ;  14  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  manuscript  notes — in  which  connexion 
the  four  missing  pages  must  be  remembered ; 
on  the  other  hand,  seven  short  notes  by  Burns 
are  not  printed,  and  in  place  of  that  on  ‘  Auld 
Lang  Syne,’  an  invention  pure  and  simple,  there 
is  a  complete  and  hitherto  unknown  holograph 
copy  of  the  verses.  I  take  this  summary — a  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  indictment  of  the  accuracy  of 
Cromek — from  some  notes  by  Mr.  J.  C.  E(wing), 
as  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  the  volume  of 
Mr.  Dick. 

James  Johnson,  editor  of  The  Musical  Magazine 
— ‘  the  first  who  attempted  to  strike  music  upon 
pewter,  whereby  a  great  saving  is  made  in  the 
charge  of  that  article  ’ — contributed  £4  to  the 
fund  opened  after  Burns’s  death  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family ;  but  in  1819  a  public  appeal  had  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  Johnson’s  widow.  The  £610 
paid  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  after  a  contest  with  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  four  volumes,  with  so 
many  autograph  notes  by  the  Scottish  poet,  is  the 
highest  sum  paid  at  auction  for  a  Burns  lot.  Last 
year  ten  letters  to  Peter  Hill,  the  Edinburgh 
bookseller,  1791-6,  fetched  £365  ;  in  the  printed 
section,  the  Lamb  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock 
‘  Poems  ’  brought  545  guineas  in  1898.  It  will 
be  recalled,  however,  that  the  Alloway  museum 
has  recently  purchased  for  £1,000  the  fine  Veitch 
example  of  the  same  book. 

In  addition  to  the  ‘  Poems,’  which  fetched 
£178,  and  ‘  The  Scots  Musical  Museum,’  which 
made  £610,  or  a  total  for  the  two  lots  of  £788, 
Mr.  Nichols’  purchase  for  no  guineas  included 
Cordiner’s  ‘Antiquities  and  Scenery  of  the  North 
of  Scotland,’  the  first  edition  of  Boswell’s  ‘Life 
of  Johnson,’  the  ‘  Poems  ’  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
three  other  volumes  associated  with  Robert  Rid¬ 
dell.  Although  the  prices  realized  at  auction 
were  considerable,  they  were  no  higher  than  was 
expected,  considering  the  extent  to  which  MSS. 
by  Burns  have  risen  during  the  past  few  years. 

Another  lot  which  attracted  a  maximum  of 
attention  in  the  Nichols  library  was  a  shabby 
octavo,  the  bluish-green  marbled  paper  covering 
whose  boards,  protected  at  back  and  at  corners  by 
russia  leather,  was  wanting  on  the  back  cover. 
Scrawled  inside  was  the  pencil-price  ‘  6d.,’  and 
close  examination  of  the  back  brown-paper  board 
seems  to  indicate,  as  Mr.  E.  E.  Newton  has  kindly 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  that  it  was  bought  on 
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November  23, 1876.  The  history  of ‘Original  Poetry, 
by  Victor  and  Cazire,’  is  a  stirring  one.  Not  till 
1859,  when  Dr.  Garnett  was  turning  over  ‘  Stock- 
dale’s  Budget,’  1826-7,  which  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  British  Museum,  was  it  known  that 
Shelley  wrote  most  of  the  youthful  verses  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Details  of  the  extraordinarily 
interesting  discovery  were  published  by  Dr.  Gar¬ 
nett  in  Macmillan's  Slagazine,  June  i860,  to  which 
inquirers  may  be  referred.  In  the  *  Budget  ’ — a 
scandalous  periodical  conducted  by  the  author  of 
the  notorious  ‘  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Wilson  ’ — 
Stockdale  tells  how  Shelley,  ‘with  anxiety  on  his 
countenance,’  called  upon  him  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  requesting  to  be  extricated  from  a  pecuniary 
difficulty  in  which  he  was  involved  with  a  printer. 
He  continues : 

.  .  .  On  the  17th  September.  1810,  I  received  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  copies  of  a  thin  royal  octavo  volume  in  sheets. 
It  was  entitled  •  Original  Poetry,  by  Alonzo  and  Cazire,’  or  two 
names  something  like  them.  The  author  told  me  that  these 
poems  were  the  joint  production  of  himself  and  a  friend,  whose 
name  was  forgotten  by  me  as  soon  as  I  heard  it.  I  advertised 
the  work,  which  was  to  be  retailed  at  3s  6d  .  in  nearly  all  the 
London  papers  of  the  day.  Some  short  time  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  poems,  I  happened  to  be  perusing  them,  with  more 
leisure  than  I  had  till  then  had  leisure  to  bestow  upon  them, 
when  I  recognized  one  which  I  knew  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr  M.  G.  Lewis,  the  author  of  ‘The  Monk,'  and  I  fully  antici¬ 
pated  the  probable  vexation  of  the  juvenile  author  when  I  com¬ 
municated  my  discovery  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley.  With  all  the 
ardour  natural  to  his  character,  he  expressed  the  warmest 
resentment  at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him  by  his  co¬ 
adjutor,  and  entreated  me  to  destroy  all  the  copies,  of  which 
about  one  hundred  had  been  put  into  circulation. 

That  this  statement  of  Stockdale  was  not  a 
mere  fabrication  was  speedily  proved.  The  cor¬ 
rect  title  of  the  volume  was  ascertained  from 
advertisements  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  The 
Morning  Post,  and  The  Times  respectively  of  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  19,  and  October  12,  1810,  where  the 
work  is  advertised  at  ‘  4s.  in  boards.’  To  set  all 
possible  doubt  at  rest,  two  reviews  were  found. 
That  in  The  Poetical  Register,  1810-11,  began: 
‘There  is  no  “original  poetry ”  in  this  volume; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  but  downright  scribble.  It 
is  really  annoying  to  see  the  waste  of  paper  which 
is  made  by  such  persons  as  the  putters-togethcr  of 
these  sixty-four  pages.’  In  a  long  review  in  The 
British  Critic,  April  18 1 1 ,  the  volume  is  said  to 
be  ‘  filled  up  by  songs  of  sentimental  nonsense,  and 
very  absurd  tales  of  horror.’  Yet,  while  certain 
details  were  forthcoming,  the  volume  itself,  though 
the  object  of  eager  quest  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
was  unknown  till  1897,  when  a  copy  was  found  in 
the  library  of  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Hussey,  Quatrebras, 
Dorchester,  niece  of  Harriet  Grove,  Shelley’s 
cousin  and  fiancee,  to  whom  many  of  the  poems 
are  addressed,  and  who  was  at  first  mistakenly 
identified  with  ‘  Ca2irc.’  The  octavo,  consisting 
of  Title  Page,  Table  of  Contents,  each  with  blank 
reverse,  and  text  of  the  '  Original  Poetry,’  pp.  5- 
64,  has  on  the  title  page  a  three-line  quotation 
from  Scott’s  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,’  and  the 
name  of  C.  and  W.  Phillips,  Worthing,  as  well 
as  that  of  J.  J.  Stockdale,  41  Pall  Mall.  The 


imprint,  ‘  Phillips,  Printers,  Worthing,’  appears  at  Book  Sales 
the  bottom  of  the  last  page.  This  first-discovered 
copy  of ‘Victor  and  Cazire’  was  bought  from  Mrs. 

Hussey  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  in  whose  library 
it  still  is.  Although  travelling  in  Russia  at  the 
time,  the  volume,  to  his  surprise,  remained  unsold 
on  Mr.  Wise’s  return  to  England,  and  he  at  once 
procured  it.  Two  lines,  which  may  be  quoted  as 
an  example  of  much  more  doggerel,  addressed 

‘  From  Miss  -  to  Miss  - ,’  show  that 

Elizabeth  Shelley  and  not  Harriet  Grove  was 
Cazire : 

For  they’re  all  alike,  take  them  one  with  another. 

Begging  pardon — with  the  exception  of  my  brother. 

The  second-discovered  copy  of  this  Shelley  volume 
was  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Nichols,  where,  without 
question,  its  value  was  unrecognized.  On  one  of 
the  fly-leaves  is  the  inscription,  ‘  To  Mr.  Perry. 

This  poem  is  given  with  respectful  compliments 
of  Chas.  Phillips.’  It  measures  9  in.  by  5 in., 
as  against  8|  by  5$  in.  of  the  Hussey  example, 
which  was  given  by  Shelley  to  Harriet  Grove. 

Mr.  Wise  was  the  buyer  at  £600  on  November  2. 

This  sum  constitutes  not  only  a  Shelley  auction 
record,  but  is  the  highest  price  ever  publicly  paid 
for  a  book  by  a  nineteenth-century  author.  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ‘  Declaration  of  Rights  ’  and  ‘  Proposals  for 
an  Association  of  .  .  .  Philanthropists,’  with 
papers  in  connexion  therewith,  bought  by  the 
late  Lord  Carlingford  in  1870  for  15  guineas, 
realized  £530  on  May  20  last  (see  The  Burling¬ 
ton  Gazette,  June,  p.  81);  and  the  McKee 
copy  of  ‘  Adonais,’  presented  by  the  poet  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  T.  L.  Peacock, 
fetched  $2,125  *n  May.  On  the  other  hand, 

Mr.  Wise  is  understood  to  have  paid  £600  privately 
to  Mr.  Stewart  M.  Samuel,  M.P.,  who,  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  the  collector’s  wish  to  complete  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  plays  and  poems  by  Tennyson,  allowed 
‘The  Lover’s  Tale,’  1S33,  with  notes  and  textual 
emendations  in  the  autograph  of  the  poet  laureate, 
to  pass  out  of  his  library  at  that  sum.  Apart  from 
how  many  copies  of  ‘  Victor  and  Cazire  ’  may  be 
discovered  as  a  result  of  the  wide  publicity  given 
to  its  sale  at  auction  for  £600 — and  the  chances 
are  that  we  shall  hear  of  one  or  more — it  has 
already  ceased  to  be  the  rarest  of  Shelley  pieces  ; 
for  of  ‘The  Necessity  of  Atheism,’  again  printed 
by  Phillips  of  Worthing,  and  issued  in  1811,  one 
perfect  copy  only  is  known,  that  given  by  the  poet 
to  Mr.  John  Rose,  of  Oxford,  from  whose  grand¬ 
daughter  Mr.  Wise  purchased  it.  Stockdale  men¬ 
tions  1,480  copies  of  ‘  Victor  and  Cazire,'  about 
one  hundred  of  which,  he  says,  were  put  into 
circulation.  Probably  1,500  were  printed,  the 
two  which  have  already  changed  hands  almost 
certainly  being  among  those  retained  by  printer 
and  author. 

‘  Laon  and  Cythna,’  first  edition,  with  the  rare 
leaf  containing  the  Greek  ode  from  Pindar,  half 
calf  gilt,  brought  the  record  price  of  £62,  against 
£30  for  the  Hibbert  copy  and  £40  lor  the  Noel 
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Paton  example  last  year.  It  was  presented  ‘  From 
the  Author  ’  to  Thomas  Hookham,  who  was 
known  to  Shelley,  and  whose  son,  on  March  i, 
1877,  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Nichols,  of 
Bridgwater.  The  Nichols  library,  81 1  lots,  fetched 
£2,603  18s.  6d.,  of  which  £1,450  was  paid  for  the 
two  Burns  and  the  two  Shelley  lots.  Mention 
of  other  properties  sold  prior  to  November  15  may 
conveniently  be  held  over. 

N.B.- — Before  going  to  press  we  learn  of  the 
discovery  of  a  third  copy  of  ‘  Victor  and  Cazire,’ 
which  again,  with  that  accustomed  decision  to 
which  he  owes  so  much,  has  been  acquired  by 
Mr.  Wise.  It  is  uncut,  in  fine  state,  and  on  the 
title-page  is  the  inscription :  ‘  Given  to  me  at 
Eton  by  the  Author,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  my 
friend  and  school-fellow.  1810.  W.  W.” 


PICTURE  SALES 

The  only  important  sale  of  pictures  which  has  yet 
taken. place  this  season  is  that  which  was  held  at 
Christie’s  on  November  28.  It  comprised  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  gathering  from  many  different  sources, 
and  included  pictures  by  old  masters  of  various 
schools.  Portraits,  English  and  French,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Dutch  paintings  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  a  few  by  Italian  artists  were  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  some  high  prices  were  obtained.  The 
first  forty-three  pictures  offered  were  from  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Sir  W.  R.  Williams,  and  a  few  more 
were  sold  by  order  of  the  executors  of  Lady  Beau- 
jolois  Dent ;  the  remainder  were  the  property  of 
anonymous  owners. 

Among  the  latter  was  to  be  found  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  by  Jean  Marc  Nattier,  which  reached 
3,100  gns.,  the  highest  price  of  the  sale;  this  is  a 
half-length,  without  hands,  of  a  young  lady  in 
a  white  muslin  dress  with  a  blue  scarf  and  pearl 
ornaments,  and  bears  a  signature  with  the  date 
1745,  which  though  not  very  clean  is  probably 
genuine.  The  picture  is  on  its  original  canvas, 
but  shows  signs  of  restoration,  especially  on  the 
breast  and  in  the  hair;  the  drawing  of  the  neck 
is  not  beyond  reproach,  but  the  colouring  of  the 
face  is  charming,  very  soft  and  velvety,  in  the 
characteristic  manner  of  Nattier.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  pleasing  picture,  but  by  no  means  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  price  seems  therefore  in 
excess  of  its  value.  A  head  of  a  girl,  in  a  small 
oval,  which  fetched  500  gns.,  is  certainly  a  French 
picture  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  not  by  Watteau, 
to  whom  it  was  attributed  in  the  catalogue.  A 
pair  of  genre  compositions,  The  Physician  and  The 
Astrologer,  said  to  be  by  J.  B.  Le  Prince  a  pupil 
of  Boucher  and  the  inventor  of  the  aquatint  en¬ 
graving,  fetched  140  gns. 

The  best  English  picture  was  the  half-length 
portrait  of  Lady  Coote  by  Hoppner,  sold  very 
cheaply  for  520  gns.  A  pretty  woman  in  dark 
dress  with  short  sleeves,  Lady  Coote  is  shown  full- 


face,  against  a  background  of  foliage.  The  picture 
sorely  needed  relining  and  careful  restoration,  the 
paint  in  many  places  threatening  to  scale  off ;  but 
it  had  suffered  no  really  serious  damage,  and  the 
apparent  flatness  of  the  modelling  was  probably 
due  to  the  perished  varnish  with  which  it  was 
coated,  so  that  there  was  no  intrinsic  cause  for 
the  low  price  it  fetched.  Far  more  desirable,  at 
any  rate,  was  this  picture  than  the  somewhat  stiff 
and  uninteresting  portrait  of  a  boy  by  Raeburn 
which  was  sold  a  few  minutes  later  for  700  gns. ; 
this  is  a  presentment,  in  a  brown  coat  with  lace 
frill,  of  Master  Hay,  afterwards  Captain  Hay,  who 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  40th  (North  India) 
Regiment.  Strong  and  lifelike  is  the  portrait  of 
an  unnamed  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat  with 
yellow  vest  by  Romney,  which  fetched  360  gns. 
On  a  canvas  50  in.  by  40  in.,  the  sitter  is  shown 
against  an  effective  cloud  background,  almost  facing 
the  spectator,  his  clear-cut  features  far  more  ex¬ 
pressive  of  character  and  individuality  than  is 
usual  in  Romney’s  works.  The  portrait  of  an 
officer  in  uniform,  holding  his  hat  in  his  left  hand, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  one  of  those  things  of 
his  early  period  from  which  all  the  flesh  colouring 
has  faded,  the  resulting  pallor  of  the  face  being 
emphasized  in  this  case  by  the  brilliant  crimson 
of  the  coat.  It  was  sold  for  230  gns.  A  highly 
picturesque  and  decorative  portrait  group  by 
Zoffany  changed  hands  at  400  gns.  ;  it  represents 
a  lady  and  a  gentleman  in  a  garden  surrounded 
by  their  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  and  attended 
by  a  negro  page ;  the  figures  are  half  life-size,  the 
composition  and  colour  scheme  are  skilful  and 
harmonious,  and  the  picture  is  in  many  respects 
reminiscent  of  Hogarth.  Another  group  possessing 
real  qualities  is  the  Children  in  Adoration  by  Sir 
Joshua’s  pupil,  the  Rev.  W.  Peters;  the  central 
figure  in  her  white  robe  is  charming  in  face  and 
attitude,  but  the  composition  is  clumsy,  and  the 
poses  of  the  younger  girls  on  either  side  are  forced 
and  affected.  Singularly  crude  in  colour  and  stiff 
in  attitude  is  Sir  W.  Beechey’s  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  sold  for  40  gns.,  whilst  the  Mrs.  Siddons 
by  G.  H.  Harlow,  hard  in  contour  and  exces¬ 
sively  high  in  colouring,  is  scarcely  more  pleasing 
(160  gns.). 

The  highest  price  reached  by  a  picture  of  the 
Dutch  school  was  1,300  gns.  paid  for  a  small 
work  by  Gerard  Terburg,  representing  a  young 
lady  in  a  black  silk  dress  seated  at  a  table  reading 
a  letter ;  on  the  table,  which  is  covered  with  a  red 
cloth,  are  a  gold  salver  and  ewer,  and  a  silver 
candlestick.  This  is  probably  an  early  work  of 
the  master,  and  far  remote  from  his  finest  manner  ; 
it  lacks  notably  those  wondrous  sparkling  lights 
which  pervade  Terburg’s  pictures  at  his  best,  and 
which  are  one  of  their  principal  charms.  The 
picture  is  described  in  Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonne 
(no.  47),  and  has  more  than  once  appeared  in  the 
sale-room.  The  last  occasion  was  in  1850  with 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Richard  Winstanley,  when 
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it  fetched  only  92  gns.  Sold  also  with  the  com¬ 
parative  guarantee  of  Smith’s  Catalogue  R.iisonnc 
(Supplement,  no.  96),  a  Skittle  Ground  by  Jan 
Steen  fetched  360  gns.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
well-known  interiors  of  Ostade’s  sometime  pupil, 
but  shows  a  public  garden  peopled  with  numerous 
figures,  the  most  prominent  in  the  foreground 
being  engaged  at  a  game  of  skittles ;  among  a 
number  of  persons  reposing  on  the  ground  at  the 
left  of  the  scene  may  be  noticed  the  artist  enjoying 
his  pipe.  The  picture  measures  26  in.  by  33  in., 
and  is  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preservation.  A 
landscape,  slightly  larger  in  size,  was  attributed  to 
Hobbema,  but  is  certainly  not  by  him, notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  was  exhibited  as  such  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House  in  1S82  ;  it  is  a  poor  work,  and  what 
little  merit  it  may  once  have  possessed  has  been 
destroyed  by  successive  restorers.  Another  nota¬ 
ble  false  attribution  was  in  the  case  of  the  portrait 
of  a  young  woman  in  brown  dress  with  a  white 
collar  and  necklace  of  pink  coral,  leaning  on  a 
window-sill,  which  was  presented  as  a  work  by 
Rembrandt  ;  this,  however,  is  a  truly  excellent 
portrait,  and  although  the  masterly  handling  of 
Rembrandt  is  nowhere  discernible,  it  is  probably 
from  the  brush  of  his  famous  pupil,  Nicolas  Maas; 
the  figure  is  that  of  a  girl  of  the  unprepossessing 
Dutch  type  made  familiar  by  many  portraits  of 
the  Rembrandt  school ;  she  is  painted  full-face 
with  a  technical  freedom  and  vigour  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  picture  from  the  productions  of  the  count¬ 
less  copyists  who  have  traded  upon  the  master’s 
genius.  Judged  purely  on  its  merits,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  dear  at  310  gns.,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
its  true  author  should  have  been  obscured  beneath 
the  cloak  of  a  greater  man. 

An  interesting  pair  of  oblong  panels  from  a 
marriage  coffer  ( cassoiie )  alone  deserve  mention 
among  Italian  works.  These  are  attributed  to  II 
Fiorentino,  Vajani  by  his  real  name,  a  painter  who 
flourished  at  Milan  about  the  year  1600.  Though 
considerably  restored,  they  still  retain  much  of 
their  original  richness  of  colour.  The  one  repre¬ 
sents  a  battle  scene,  with  knights,  horses  and 
spearmen,  an  incident  in  the  Pisan  wars;  the 
other  shows  a  procession  with  the  triumphal  car 
of  Pietro  Morisone,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  entering  a 
city  attended  by  his  victorious  soldiers;  230  gns. 
and  200  gns.  were  the  respective  prices  paid  for 
these  two  panels. 

M.  R. 

PRINT  SALES 

With  the  advent  of  November,  the  sale  season 
commenced  in  earnest.  A  very  pessimistic  tone 
prevails  throughout  the  trade,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  occurs  the  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  past  few  months  will  speedily  be  amply  ful¬ 
filled.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prospect  is  no 
worse  than  it  was  during  June  and  July,  but  in 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year  a  very  fair  amount 
of  business  had  been  transacted,  and  this  served 


to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  collector  and  dealer  alike.  Print  Sales. 
During  June  and  July  a  complete  change  came. 

Collectors  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  and 
that  very  considerable  body  of  people  who  buy 
works  of  art  because  it  happens  to  be  fashionable 
to  do  so,  suspended  their  operations  until  times 
should  be  more  propitious  and  encouraging. 

In  consequence,  it  was  rather  puzzling  to  many 
not  behind  the  scenes  that  prices  were  sustained 
during  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  season.  The 
truth  was  that  the  trade  itself  was  buying  the 
objects  which  came  into  the  market,  partly  with  a 
view  to  ultimate  realization,  partly,  so  far  as  a  few 
of  the  wealthier  dealers  were  concerned,  with  the 
object  of  stemming  the  fall  in  prices  which  they 
knew  must  come  sooner  or  later  if  the  depression 
continued.  This  stock  they  still  hold.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  their  action  on 
prices  during  the  season  now  commencing.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  best  informed 
that  the  present  depression  will  not  pass  away 
very  quickly ;  they  say  that  we  are  in  for  a  bad 
time.  That  this  opinion  is  spreading  amongst 
collectors,  too,  is  apparent  to  the  writer,  from  the 
number  who  have  asked  for  advice  during  the  past 
month.  The  consolation,  however,  can  always  be 
held  out,  that  money  invested  in  the  finest  things 
is  one  of  the  safest  investments  at  present ;  there 
may  be  a  temporary  depression,  but  it  will  pass 
away.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  mediocre 
and  second-rate  examples.  There  is  one  danger 
to  be  feared  when  business  does  revive  again  :  it 
may  be  diverted  into  new  channels,  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  enjoyed  such  a  vogue  in  the  past 
may  not  be  similarly  favoured  in  the  future.  For 
these  reasons  the  present  season  will  be  looked 
forward  to  in  more  than  one  quarter  with  anxious 
interest. 

So  far  we  have  had  but  one  sale  of  sufficient 
importance  to  chronicle — that  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  19  at  Christie’s.  It  embraced  a  very  miscel¬ 
laneous  assortment  of  mezzotints  anil  stipples  in 
black  and  colour.  The  quality  in  general  was 
poor ;  prices  were  satisfactory.  F'or  example,  a 
poor  set  in  colours  of  The  History  of  Loetitia, 
after  George  Morland,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  realized 
£86  2S.  od. ;  and  two  of  The  Cries  of  London, 
after  Wheatley,  Matches  and  Primroses,  by 
Cardon  and  Schiavonetti,  were  dear  at  the 
10  gns.  paid  for  them.  Cheaper  by  far  were  the 
pair  of  Bartolozzis  in  colours,  Playing  at  Hot 
Cockles  and  Thread  the  Needle,  after  Hamilton, 
at  £24  3s.  od. ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
rather  good  Modern  Graces,  after  II.  Bunbury,  by 
E.  Scott,  £38  17s.  od.  But  on  the  whole  the 
dearest  lot  in  the  sale  was  the  set  of  The  Months, 
after  Hamilton,  by  Bartolozzi  and  Gardner,  for 
which  £102  18s.  od.  was  paid. 

Coloured  prints  still  appear  to  retain  their 
fascination,  and  the  prices  which  they  brought 
were  higher  relatively  than  those  given  for  any  o! 
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the  mezzotints.  For  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
popular  plates  were  represented  by  particularly 
bad  examples,  and  they  commanded  more  than 
their  share  of  attention,  whilst  their  less  popular 
companions,  although  of  much  better  quality  as 
far  as  impression  and  condition  were  concerned, 
brought  insignificant  sums,  as  was  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Exception  can  be  made  of  the  fairly  good 
pair,  Haymakers  in  a  Storm  and  A  Party  Fishing, 
after  Westall,  in  colours,  which  were  well  worth 
the  £9  igs.  6d.  paid  for  them. 

The  most  important  series  of  mezzotints  offered 
were,  as  usual,  those  after  Lawrence  by  Cousins, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  quality  was  up 
to  the  standard  maintained  during  last  season. 
Many  of  them  appeared  to  have  come  from  one 
source,  and  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  a 
cleaning  process,  which  had  acted  very  prejudi¬ 
cially  upon  them.  Not  only  had  the  paper  suffered, 
but  the  damage  had  extended  to  the  ink.  In  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  plate,  such  as  the  necks 
and  faces  of  the  portraits,  its  effects  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  plate.  Many 
from  this  cause  had  the  appearance,  upon  first 
sight,  of  being  impressions  from  worn  and  re¬ 
touched  plates.  The  best,  perhaps,  was  a  proof 
of  The  Countess  Gower  and  Child,  which  fetched 
£37  16s.  od.,  about  its  value ;  it  was  much 
cheaper  than  a  proof  before  letters  with  wide 
margin  of  Lady  Peel,  which  realized  £ 60  18s.  od. 
Master  Lambton,  as  usual,  was  represented, 
though  only  by  an  inferior  impression  ;  10  gns. 
was  quite  enough  for  it.  Among  the  other  mezzo¬ 
tints  there  was  a  capital  first  state  of  the  whole- 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  St.  Cecilia, 
by  W.  Dickinson,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which  realized  £115  10s.  od. ;  and  a  very  passable 
example  of  The  Countess  of  Salisbury,  after  the 
same  master,  by  Valentine  Green,  was  not  dear  at 
£29  8s.  od. 

SALE  OF  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

It  seldom  happens  that  in  the  short  autumn  season, 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  lose  in  importance 
every  year,  that  we  have  anything  of  more  than 
usual  importance  submitted  to  auction.  During 
the  past  month,  however,  a  sale  was  held  at  Christie’s 
which  embraced  an  object  of  the  first  interest, 
in  addition  to  some  others  of  good  quality.  The 
pendant  jewel  was  not  only  a  fine  example  of  late 
sixteenth-century  workmanship,  probably  of  South 
German  origin,  but  it  possessed  an  historical 
interest  for  this  country.  It  was  presented,  we  are 
told,  by  Queen  Anne  to  Sir  George  Allardice, 
member  of  parliament  for  Kintore  and  master  of 
the  mint,  in  recognition  of  some  political  services 
he  had  rendered  to  her.  The  recipient  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  first  earl  of  Seafield,  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  from  him  it  descended 
to  his  descendant,  who  has  now  placed  it  on 
the  market.  It  represents  the  barge  of  Cleo¬ 


patra,  manned  by  two  rowers.  At  the  prow  and 
stern  are  musicians,  male  and]  female,  attired  in 
late  sixteenth-century  German  costume.  In  the 
centre  of  the  barge  and  standing  on  a  dais, 
placed  beneath  a  highly  embellished  canopy,  are 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  accompanied  by  a  green 
parrot.  Conventional  waves  are  at  the  heel  of 
the  barge,  whilst  at  the  back  is  a  composition  of 
characteristic  German  scroll  and  strapwork.  The 
barge  is  elaborately  decorated  with  applied  gold 
strapwork.  The  whole  is  almost  entirely  encrusted 
with  beautiful  enamels  of  many  hues,  both  opaque 
and  translucid,  which  impart  an  effect  of  gorgeous¬ 
ness  and  splendour  to  the  jewel.  These  are 
foiled  by  a  very  clever  setting  of  diamonds  and 
pearls.  Some  vandal  had  so  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  this  exquisite  work  of  art  as  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  transform  it  into  a  brooch,  and  for  that 
purpose  a  pin  had  been  added  at  the  back.  This 
can  of  course,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  removed,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  the  process  damage 
will  not  be  done. 

In  some  respects  it  was  hazardous  to  sell  such  an 
important  work  at  the  present  moment.  Not  only 
are  we  in  the  midst  of  an  autumn  season,  but  of 
a  particularly  depressing  one.  Business  is  bad 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  Americans,  to  whom 
we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  sensational 
prices,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  crisis  which  engrosses  all  their  attention,  and 
which  leaves  them  no  time  for  the  minor  pursuit 
of  collecting.  Under  these  circumstances  our 
continental  friends  who  arrived  in  considerable 
number  from  Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin  and 
Paris  had  some  justification  for  their  sanguine 
elation  and  confidence  that  they  would  be  fairly 
easy  victors  in  the  contest.  Many  were  the  specu¬ 
lations  amongst  them  as  to  the  price  it  would 
reach,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
highest  bid  would  not  exceed  a  couple  of  thousand 
guineas.  In  this  they  were  wrong.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  the  honour  of  starting  the  bidding 
at  £500,  they  were  never  in  the  running.  It  soon 
resolved  itself  into  a  contest  between  Mr.  Charles 
Davis  and  Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer,  and  both  bid 
with  such  seeming  sangfroid  that  it  was  difficult  to 
forecast  the  winner.  However,  Mr.  Davis’s  bid 
of  £6,000  was  beaten  by  another  £500  from  his 
opponent,  and  thus  the  contest  finished. 

The  magnitude  of  the  sum  realized  serves  once 
more  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  bad  times,  the  finest 
works  of  art  always  command  a  ready  market. 
Collectors  have  such  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
they  cannot  resist  competing  in  thousands  for 
objects  of  exceptional  importance  even  during  a 
panic  on  the  stock  exchange.  Still,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  fine  jewels,  the  product  of  the 
full-blown  renaissance  in  Germany,  are  now  either 
in  the  possession  of  the  great  museums  or  of 
wealthy  collectors,  so  that  they  only  emerge  at  very 
long  intervals.  Consequently  any  attempt  to 
assess  the  value  of  an  isolated  specimen  which 
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chances  to  come  into  the  market  must  be  mere 
speculation. 

Included  in  the  sale  were  a  few  rather 
good  hispano-moresque  dishes  which,  helped  by 
foreign  competition,  realized  well.  None  were  of 
very  great  importance.  The  best  perhaps  was 
one  of  19  in.  diameter  with  a  raised  centre, 
painted  with  the  arms  of  Aragon,  and  a  spirally 
fluted  border,  the  groundwork  being  composed  of 
alternate  bands  of  stippled  and  thistle-like  orna¬ 
ment  with  blue  lines  round  the  border.  It  was  sold 
for  135  gns.  The  dish  which  was  sold  immediately 
before  it  was  perhaps  somewhat  later  in  date.  This 
had  also  a  raised  centre  and  spirally  fluted  border, 
and  carried  a  coat-of-arms  and  sprays  of  flowers 
and  trellis  pattern  in  alternate  panels  on  the  border. 
The  reflets  were  of  a  somewhat  aggressive  copper 
colour.  At  130  gns.  it  was  much  dearer  than  its 
companion. 

Among  the  china  some  of  the  most  important 
pieces  were  of  Dresden  manufacture.  The  highest 
price  obtained  was  for  a  group  of  a  harlequin  and 
a  girl  earn  ing  a  child,  mounted  in  the  centre  of 
a  Louis  XV  ormolu  candelabrum  with  branches 
of  two  lights.  This  was  not  dear  at  145  gns. 

A  number  of  miniatures  were  also  submitted, 
but  many  of  them  were  hardly  of  good  quality, 
and  prices  were  quite  high  enough  for  the  majority. 
An  oval  miniature  in  gouache,  signed  with  the 
monogram  of  Samuel  Cooper  and  representing 
Henry  Frederic,  earl  of  Arundel,  1608-1652, 
fetched  130  gns.  This  was  a  fairly  representative 
specimen  of  Cooper’s  art.  The  earl  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  armour,  three-quarter  face  turned  to  the 
left,  with  long  dressed  hair  and  wearing  a  lawn 
cravat.  The  following  lot  was  of  equal  interest. 
It  represented,  in  an  oval  miniature  in  gouache, 
Henry  Howard,  sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  flow¬ 
ing  flaxen  hair,  three-quarter  face  turned  to  the 
right,  in  a  black  doublet  and  lawn  collar.  It  was 
the  work  of  Flatman.  Competition  was  keen,  and 
bidding  did  not  cease  until  195  gns.  had  been 
reached. 

On  the  whole  prices  were  well  maintained,  and 
a  cheerful  tone  prevailed  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  be 
sustained  during  the  season. 

NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM' 

The  past  month  has  witnessed  the  closing  of  the 
Brussels  Salon  triennial  des  Beaux-Arts.  This 
official  exhibition,  organized  by  the  state,  gave 
rise  to  various  discussions.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  state  was  accustomed  itself  to  appoint 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  admission,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  were  selected  for  the  most  part  from 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
arts.  The  artists,  with  great  reason,  protested 
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against  this  custom,  and  this  year  they  obtained, 
for  the  first  time,  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
committee. 

The  method  of  voting  was  organized  by  the 
state.  All  the  artists  who  had  had  pictures  ac¬ 
cepted  at  a  former  exhibition  of  the  Beaux-Arts 
were  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that,  in  certain  circles,  means  were  employed,  in 
order  to  secure  the  election  of  certain  artists  on 
the  committee,  that  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  propaganda  usual  in  political  elections.  A 
bad  result  ensued,  inasmuch  as  the  committee 
thus  chosen  produced  an  indifferent  exhibition. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  pictures  ex¬ 
hibited  was  much  too  large;  and,  secondly,  their 
selection  erred  excessively  on  the  side  of  indulgence. 
The  large  number  of  valueless  pictures  swamped 
the  more  interesting  efforts  ;  and  the  good  pictures 
were  rather  difficult  to  see. 

Mr.  Jean  Delville  exhibited  a  large  composition, 
a  design  for  a  fresco,  which  was  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  effort  in  the  salon.  In  spite  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  preoccupation  perhaps  excessive  in  a 
painter,  the  design  showed  very  great  qualities  of 
conception  and  composition  and  a  real  mastery 
of  draughtsmanship.  It  was  a  work  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  was  bound  to  strike  both 
public  and  critics  acutely.  Mr.  Delaunoy  ex¬ 
hibited  some  fine  church  interiors;  Mr.  Isidore 
Verheyden  a  landscape  very  subtle  in  colour  and 
some  portraits  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
French  painter  Blanche  sent  a  very  fine  portrait 
of  Debussy,  the  musician.  The  French  painter 
Roll  and  the  Dutch  master  Mcsdag  both  sent 
important  works.  Messrs.  Courtens,  Laermans, 
Gilsoul  and  Stacquet  were  noted  because  of  their 
different  merits.  Lastly,  among  the  new-comers 
I  must  point  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who  exhibited  two 
paintings  in  which  we  were  able  to  see  the  com¬ 
bined  influence  of  Whistler,  Stevens  and  Kops,  skil¬ 
fully  mingled,  together  with  genuine  gifts  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  colour,  but  also  a  too  evident  clever¬ 
ness  and  an  inspiration  sought  outside  the  direct 
observation  of  nature,  which  caused  one  to  enter¬ 
tain  some  fears  as  to  the  development  of  the 
painter’s  career.  Mile.  E.  Yerwcie  exhibited  two 
portraits  and  a  large  canvas,  a  family  group,  which 
attracted  the  eager  attention  of  the  critics  and  the 
artists.  This  painter  displays  a  very  great  gift 
of  colour  and  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  and  grave 
composition ;  but  the  carefulness  induced  by  a 
scrupulous  sincerity  tends  to  impart  to  her  work 
some  little  awkwardness  and  stiffness.  When  she 
is  less  governed  by  the  direct  observation  of  nature, 
from  which  she  is  too  much  afraid  of  departing, 
Mile.  Verwfie  will  give  proofs  of  a  superior  talent 
and  real  worth. 

Among  the  sculptors,  I  must  first  of  all  men¬ 
tion  the  French  artist  Rodin,  who  exhibited  his 
admirable  group  of  The  Burgesses  of  Calais,  and 
Mr.  Constantin  Meunier,  who  sent  his  Maternity, 
which  is  to  form  part  of  the  monument  to  Labour. 
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Mr.  Lagae  was  represented  by  a  fine  group ; 
Mr.  Lambeaux  showed  a  Bitten  Faun,  which 
will  be  remembered  as  one  of  his  best  works ; 
Mr.  Rombeaux  a  group  of  women,  of  very  sure 
workmanship ;  and  Mr.  Rousseau  his  beautiful 
group,  Les  Soeurs  de  l’illusion. 

In  the  section  of  applied  art  were  to  be 
seen  various  efforts  after  style  in  textures,  jewels 
and  furniture.  Mr.  Victor  Horta  exhibited  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  furniture  which  won  him  so  great  a 
success  at  the  international  exhibition  in  Turin. 

The  Brussels  Cercle  Artistique  has  this  month 
got  together  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
painter  Cluysenaer,  recently  deceased.  We  were 
here  able  to  see  as  it  were  reflected  the  life  of 
this  artist,  a  great  portrait-painter,  endowed  with 
a  grand  and  powerful  style,  who  nevertheless, 
with  an  unfortunate  obstinacy,  clung  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  historical  pictures,  which  he 
painted  in  a  cold  and  formal  manner.  In  the 
present  exhibition  we  have  renewed  our  acquain¬ 
tance  with  pictures  of  the  very  first  rank.  The 
Musee  moderne  has  a  portrait  of  a  child,  by 
Cluysenaer,  which  will  live  as  an  undeniably 
fine  painting,  and  a  large  composition,  Henry  at 
Canossa,  which,  although  well  painted,  displays 
that  academic  and  common-place  coldness  which 
Cluysenaer  assumed  so  soon  as  he  forsook  portrait¬ 
painting. 

When,  lastly,  I  mention  that  the  art  club 
known  as  Le  Sillon  has  just  opened  its  exhibition 
without  offering  anything  particularly  remarkable, 
I  shall  have  said  all  that  there  is  to  say  touching 
the  artistic  movement  in  Belgium  during  the  month 
that  has  just  elapsed. 

R.  Petrucci. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 

In  nothing  are  we  more  behind  continental 
nations  than  in  the  matter  of  the  artistic  sale  cata¬ 
logue.  The  catalogue  of  a  great  Parisian  picture 
sale,  for  instance,  is  a  really  beautiful  production, 
of  permanent  value,  illustrated  with  numerous 


photogravures  and  often  containing  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  by  distinguished  experts.  There  is  no 
sign  at  present  that  the  English  auctioneer’s  cata¬ 
logue  is  tending  in  this  direction,  but  some  of  the 
dealers  in  books  and  works  of  art  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  our  reproach.  We  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  a  very  pretty  catalogue  issued 
by  the  Misses  H.  and  I.  Woollan  which  is  well 
illustrated  in  half-tone  from  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  furniture  and  other  objects.  Mr.  A. 
Lionel  Isaacs  also  sends  us  a  ‘  short  catalogue  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  ’  which  is  beautifully 
printed  on  good  paper  and  contains  several  in¬ 
teresting  half-tone  illustrations.  Catalogues  of 
this  kind  must  be  advantageous  from  the  purely 
commercial  point  of  view,  since  they  tempt  people 
to  read  them,  and  they  are  certainly  welcome  to 
the  collector. 
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ARTICLE  II— WORKS  BY  BRITISH  PAINTERS  OTHER 
THAN  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


URING  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  the  British  school 
of  painting  rose  to  heights 
which  it  had  never  before 
attained  and  from  which  it  has  since  sadly 
fallen.  That  brief  and  glorious  period  oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  history  of  art  in  this  country 
the  place  held  in  Italian  art  by  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  by  the  seventeenth 
in  that  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  native  artists,  by 
a  double  process  of  selection  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  shook  off  the  slavish  chains  of  foreign 
influences  and  evolved  an  art  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  national  temperament. 
This  evolution  was  the  work  of  several 
centuries,  and  it  is  instructive  to  follow  its 
progress  from  the  time  that  Holbein  arrived 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Previously  to  this  all-important  event,  the 
art  of  painting  was  practically  non-existent 
in  this  country-  The  few  examples  extant 
of  an  earlier  date,  as  for  instance  the  por¬ 
traits  of  some  of  the  Plantagenet  kings, 
appear  to  be  the  work  of  very  inferior 
French  or  Flemish  artists, and  maybe  passed 
over  as  a  negligible  quantity  apart  from 
their  historical  and  documentary  value. 
The  arrival  of  Holbein  in  1526  marks  the 
true  inception  of  England’s  artistic  develop¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 
Armed  with  credentials  from  Erasmus  to 
SirThomas  More,  thegreat  German  painter, 
whose  genius  towers  over  the  renaissance 
in  northern  Europe,  soon  attained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  official  portraitist  to  the  English 
court ;  most  of  the  great  personages  of  state 
were  eager  to  sit  to  him,  and  from  this  time 
dates  the  veritable  mania  for  portraiture 


which  henceforth  is  a  growing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  English  aristocracy.  For 
fully  two  centuries,  however,  foreign  artists 
almost  alone  supply  the  demand  for  portraits  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  miniaturists, 
the  Olivers,  Flatman,  Samuel  Cooper,  no 
native  painter  of  note  arose  in  England 
until  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the 
reign  of  Mary  Tudor  to  that  of  James  I 
we  find,  paying  more  or  less  lengthy  visits 
to  this  country,  the  Dutchman  Antonio 
Moro,  the  Italian  Zucchero,  the  Fleming 
van  Somer,  and  Daniel  Mytens,  a  native 
of  the  Hague  who  achieved  considerable 
success  at  the  court  of  James  I.  The 
politically  disastrous  extravagance  of  the 
Stuart  monarchs  gave  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  the  development  of  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  and  the  year  1632  marks  a  date  in  the 
history  of  British  art  second  only  in  import¬ 
ance  to  that  of  the  advent  of  Holbein.  In 
that  year,  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  I, 
Vandyke  landed  in  England,  where  he 
settled  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
nine  remaining  years  of  his  life.  During 
his  five  years’  sojourn  in  Italy  the  qualities 
of  the  artists  of  that  country,  and  especially 
thegorgeous  elegance  of  the  Venetians,  had 
tempered  hisexclusively  Flemish  character¬ 
istics,  and  Vandyke  easily  adapted  himself 
to  the  refinement  of  the  Stuart  court  ;  his 
superior  genius  enabled  him  to  answer  the 
demand  for  grace  and  elegance  without 
sacrificing  truth  and  characterization.  His 
disciples  and  followers  were,  however,  less 
inspired,  and  produced  for  many  years 
shallow  and  insipid  portraits  totally  deficient 
of  the  strength  and  virility  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  perfect  ease  of  pose  and  elegance 
of  arrangement,  make  so  many  pictures  of 
Rubens’s  glorious  pupil  immortal  mastcr- 
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The  pieces.  Of  these  imitators  and  successors 

Burlington  of  Vandyke,  the  most  talented  were  the 
Magazine,  Dutchmen  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Sir 
Number  Peter  Lely,  worthy  illustrators  of  theshallow 
IX  and  dissolute  companions  of  Charles  II. 

Certain  merits  of  technique  they  undoubted¬ 
ly  possessed,  and  their  gracefulness,  though 
affected,  is  often  the  reverse  of  displeasing. 
But  they  in  their  turn  were  imitated  by 
men  of  lesser  attainments  whose  works  are 
mostly  devoid  of  even  those  qualities,  so 
that  from  the  days  of  Vandyke  art  was 
steadily,  and  it  appeared  irretrievably,  de¬ 
clining  in  this  country.  ^JAt  this  critical 
moment  a  man  appeared,  this  time  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  whose  genius  enabled 
him  to  stop  the  course  of  painting  upon  its 
downward  grade.  Cynic  and  humourist, 
moralist  and  philosopher,  a  master-mind 
and  a  master-painter,  William  Hogarth 
refused  to  follow  his  contemporaries  in  the 
path  of  hollowness  and  artificiality.  He 
saw  in  their  true  light  the  foibles,  ridicules 
and  vices  of  his  time  as  well  as  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  arrogant  weakness  of  his  brother 
painters  ;  with  brush  and  etching  needle  he 
fought  a  strenuous  battle  against  the  entire 
social  fabric  and  the  artistic  errors  of  his 
day.  Reviled  or  ridiculed  by  some,  hated 
by  many,  he  continued  unswerving  in  the 
course  which  he  had  selected,  with  proud 
disregard  for  insults  and  reverses.  In  an 
age  of  convention  he  had  the  courage  to  be 
a  realist,  a  naturalist  in  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  ;  not  a  worshipper  of  the 
ugly,  but  unafraid  to  reproduce  ugliness  in 
order  to  attain  his  object.  At  a  time  when 
almost  all  other  artists  were  but  weak  re¬ 
flections  of  Vandyke,  when  patrons  de¬ 
manded  pictures  in  the  style  of  that  master, 
Hogarth  dared  to  be  personal,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  any  of  his 
predecessors.  In  his  works,  conception 
and  technique  are  wholly  his  own,  with  no 
imprint  of  foreign  influence  save  that  am¬ 
bient,  intangible  something  which  the  most 
original  must  unconsciously  assimilate  from 
those  who  have  come  before  them.  In  the 


entire  history  of  British  art,  Hogarth  is  the 
most  truly  national,  the  most  fundamentally 
English  of  painters.  The  very  violence  as 
well  as  the  newness  of  his  principles  and 
his  methods  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
having  any  immediate  followers  ;  he  had 
no  disciples,  no  pupils  to  carry  on  his  work  ; 
but,  although  a  generation  elapsed  before 
his  efforts  could  bear  fruit,  it  was  his  genius 
which  rendered  possible  the  glorious  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  English  school  of  portrai¬ 
ture  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Not  somuch  perhaps  was  this  accomplished 
by  the  actual  productions  of  his  brush  as 
by  the  fact  that  the  hand  which  guided  that 
brush  tore  asunder  the  foreign  chains  which 
hitherto  had  held  British  art  in  bondage. 

The  wonderful  painting  by  Hogarth 
which  hangs  at  Somerley  surrounded  by 
masterpieces  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
and  Lawrence  amply  proves  that  the  man 
long  looked  upon  merely  as  a  clever  carica¬ 
turist  and  outspoken  satirist,  and  even  now 
appreciated  only  by  a  few  at  his  true  value, 
is  worthy  to  rank,  regarded  purely  as  a 
painter  and  apart  from  his  title  of  precursor, 
with  the  very  greatest  of  British  masters. 
His  remarkable  picture  of  the  Graham 
family  is  a  portrait  group  of  four  children 
in  an  interior ;  the  figures  are  life-size  and 
the  canvas  measures  64  in.  by  71  in.  It  is 
a  lifelike  and  animated  composition,  spark¬ 
ling  with  gaiety  and  humour  ;  the  ease  of 
the  poses,  the  natural  yet  supremely  skilful 
grouping  of  the  playing  children,  are  de¬ 
lightful  ;  and  as  a  ‘  conversation  piece  ’  on 
a  large  scale  this  work  has  probably  never 
been  surpassed.  Two  girls  in  low-cut 
long-waisted  frocks  with  pinafores  of  white 
muslin  occupy  the  centre  of  the  group, 
fiowers  decorate  their  white  caps,  and  their 
short  sleeves  show  the  well-shaped  arms  and 
pretty,  childish  hands.  The  younger  girl  is 
dancing  a  graceful  measure,  her  two  hands 
lightly  holding  her  white  skirt  brocaded 
with  Japanese  flowers.  The  elder  sister  in 
a  blue  dress  bears  a  more  serious  expres¬ 
sion  ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  some 
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cherries,  which  she  dangles  before  the 
baby  to  attract  its  attention.  Baby,  in  a 
frock  of  light  brown  silk,  sits  in  a  hand¬ 
some  go-cart,  and,  with  a  half-eaten  biscuit 
in  the  right  hand,  holds  out  the  left  for 
the  cherries.  The  boy,  a  charming  figure 
on  the  right  ot  the  picture,  in  a  brown 
suit  with  white  stockings,  sits  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  playing  a  bird-organ  for  the 
benefit  of  a  goldfinch  in  the  cage  hanging 
above  him  ;  a  fierce  and  highly  realistic 
cat  has  climbed  on  to  the  back  of  the 
boy’s  chair,  and  terrifies  the  bird  by  its 
vicious  stare.  Of  the  identity  of  the 
children,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  family  of  a  certain 
Mr.  R.  R.  Graham.  Until  1814  the  pic¬ 
ture  belonged  to  a  descendant  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner,  and  it  was  exhibited  in  that 
year  by  a  Mr.  Graham  of  Chelsea.  It 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealer  Seguier,  who  sold  it  to  George  Wat- 
son-Taylor,  M.P.,  from  whose  collection 
it  passed  to  the  second  Lord  Normanton 
for  90  guineas.  The  picture  was  last 
seen  in  London  in  1882,  when  Lord  Nor¬ 
manton  lent  it  to  the  exhibition  of  old 
masters  at  Burlington  House.  Although 
in  no  sense  a  disciple  ot  Hogarth,  Thomas 
Gainsborough  may  with  no  little  justice  be 
considered  his  continuator  ;  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  not  easy  to  define,  yet 
there  are  certain  similarities  of  technique 
which  must  be  patent  to  any  careful  stu¬ 
dent  ot  the  two  painters’  works.  Gains¬ 
borough,  like  Hogarth,  attaches  supreme 
importance  to  characterization  ;  like  Ho¬ 
garth  he  is  free  from  extraneous  influences 
and  retuses  to  accept,  whether  in  landscape 
or  in  portraiture,  the  conventions  of  the 
past  ;  like  Hogarth  he  has  the  courage  to 
be  personal,  he  is  not  afraid  to  give  free 
rein  to  his  truly  English  spirit,  and  whilst 
admiring  their  works,  he  will  not  bend  his 
knee  in  adoration  before  the  old  masters,  or 
sacrifice  upon  their  altars  the  national  and 
spontaneous  character  of  his  art.  Thus  he 
differs  from  his  great  rival  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 


nolds,  whose  genius  was  so  indelibly  im-  The  Collec- 
pressed  by  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  who  did  tion  of  Pic- 
not  despise  to  borrow  from  Titian,  Correg-  tures  of  the 
gio  or  Vandyke  the  very  postures  of  his  Earl  of  Nor- 
portraits.  Gainsborough,  as  well  as  Ho-  manton 
garth,  had  the  instincts  of  a  realist;  but 
whereas  the  latter’s  productions  are  marked 
by  all  the  violence  and  often  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  fighter  and  the  innovator, 
the  former  is  more  subdued,  and  in  his 
search  for  truth  he  allows  himself  to  be 
guided  by  his  poetic  temperament,  his 
sense  of  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  no  doubt  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  result,  for  while  Gainsborough 
flourished  the  graceful  elegance  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  at  its  height. 

Among  the  masters  of  the  English  school 
Gainsborough  stands  supreme  as  a  painter 
of  the  fair  ladies  and  notable  men  of  his 
time.  He  understood  better  perhaps  than 
any  other  British  artist  the  distinct  mental 
attitude  with  which  a  painter  should  ap¬ 
proach  a  portrait  ot  either  sex.  In  pro¬ 
ducing  a  man’s  portrait  his  aim  must  be 
mainly  objective  :  to  translate  upon  his 
canvas  with  as  much  truth  to  nature  as 
possible  the  features  ot  his  sitter,  while  ex¬ 
pressing  so  far  as  in  him  lies  the  mental 
personality  of  which  they  are  the  outward 
symbol.  A  woman’s  portrait,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  more  so  that  ot  a  young  woman, 
must  appeal  to  the  sympathy,  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  the  onlooker  ;  the  artist’s  goal 
must  be  to  evoke  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  gazes  upon  the  picture  the  image 
of  his  own  particular  ideal.  Whilst  the 
costume  in  a  male  portrait  merely  locates 
the  period  and  social  status  ot  the  model, 
tar  more  important  artistically  is  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  draperies  which  veil  a  woman’s 
form,  conveying  to  the  ideal  faculty  an 
element  of  suggested  beauty  and  attractive 
mystery.  Feminine  portraiture  is  subjec¬ 
tive  in  treatment  and  aspiration,  Whe¬ 
ther  or  not  Gainsborough  consciously 
realized  this  principle,  no  one  who  has 
compared  his  male  portraits  with  those 


The  of  his  models  of  the  fairer  sex  can  doubt 

Burlington  that  his  artistic  instinct  led  him  to  its 
Magazine,  highly  successful  application.  The  two 
Number  portraits  in  the  Normanton  collection  are 
IX  admirable  examples  of  his  art.  That  of 

William  Pitt  the  younger  was  painted 
in  1788,  when  the  famous  statesman, 
although  only  in  his  thirtieth  year,  was 
in  his  second  administration  as  prime 
minister,  and  for  the  third  time  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  His  powerful  intellect, 
the  stupendous  energy  and  perseverance 
which  he  displayed  in  his  political  career, 
could  not  be  more  forcibly  expressed  than 
in  this  portrait  ;  with  his  strangely  hand¬ 
some  countenance,  the  narrow  piercing 
eyes  under  the  smooth  high  brow,  the 
small  mouth  clear-cut  and  firmly  set,  the 
resolute  chin  and  narrow-bridged  nose, 
here  is  a  man  marked  out  by  nature  to 
sway  an  empire  and  steer  his  country 
through  times  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Against  a  red  curtain  background  he  stands 
with  his  left  elbow  easily  resting  on  the 
back  of  a  chair,  upon  which  lies  his  black 
robe  of  office  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold  braid.  He  wears  a  dark  blue  coat 
with  large  buttons,  of  which  the  middle 
one  only  is  fastened,  showing  the  white 
waistcoat  and  lace  shirt-frill.  On  a  table 
at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a  treble  ink- 
stand  with  a  quill  pen  and  some  papers. 
The  hands,  though  naturally  posed,  are  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  picture  ; 
they  are  poorly  modelled,  and  produce  an 
impression  of  weakness,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  superb  painting  of  the 
face.  A  fine  head  of  the  same  personage 
executed  in  crayons  by  Gainsborough  is 
also  to  be  found  at  Somerley  ;  it  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  and  was  bought  by  Lord  Norman¬ 
ton  at  the  sale  of  that  painter’s  effects  in 
1830  for  £13.  Undoubtedly  great  as  is 
the  portrait  of  Pitt,  it  fades  before  the  truly 
marvellous  oval  half-length  of  Lady  Men- 
dip.  Nothing  in  Lord  Normanton’s  entire 
collection  is  more  masterly  than  this  pic- 
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ture,  and  with  due  regard  to  its  size  and 
subject  it  must  rank  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Gainsborough.  In  none 
of  his  works  does  he  exhibit  greater  facility 
of  technique,  more  extraordinary  sureness 
of  touch,  more  profound  science  ofdraughts- 
manship  and  modelling  ;  never  did  he  ren¬ 
der  more  truthfully  the  appearance  of  life 
itself.  The  incomparable  relief  of  the 
features  is  obtained  by  the  painter’s  charac¬ 
teristic  and  very  personal  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  flesh  tints  in  the  form  of  a  very 
thin  glaze  over  a  greenish  ground,  which 
he  uses  to  indicate  the  shadows  ;  the  por¬ 
trait  ol  Lady  Mendip  is  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  effect  which  Gainsborough 
was  able  to  produce  in  this  skilful  and 
original  manner.  Anne,  Lady  Mendip,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Hans  Stanley  of 
Paultons,  near  Romsey,  Hampshire  ;  she 
was  born  in  1725,  and  in  1765  became  the 
second  wife  of  Welbore  Ellis,  a  prominent 
member  of  parliament  and  opponent  of 
Pitt.  Welbore  Ellis  was  created  Baron 
Mendip  in  1794,  and  died  without  issue  in 
1802.  His  sister  Anne  married  Henry 
Agar  of  Gowran,  who  became  Viscount 
Clifden,  and  whose  son,  Charles  Agar,  was 
the  first  earl  of  Normanton.  Lady  Mendip 
died  in  1803.  Judging  from  her  apparent 
age,  she  must  have  sat  to  Gainsborough 
about  1780  ;  she  is  shown  full  face,  wearing 
a  black  silk  mantle  bordered  with  black  lace  ; 
round  her  neck  she  has  a  frill  of  white  lace 
and  a  single  row  of  black  pearls ;  a  scarf  of 
grey  muslin  is  thrown  over  her  head.  A 
three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Baron 
Mendip, painted  by  Gainsborough  in  1763, 
hangs  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two 
highly  important  canvases  at  Somerley  re¬ 
present  Gainsborough  as  a  painter  of  land¬ 
scape,  both  exemplifying  his  revolt  against 
the  classical  and  conventional  principles  of 
which  Richard  Wilson  was  at  the  time 
the  chief  exponent  in  England.  The  land¬ 
scapes  of  Gainsborough,  showing  such 
utter  disregard  for  the  rules  and  stereo¬ 
typed  arrangements  of  the  followers  of 
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Poussin  and  Claude  Lorrain,  mark  an  epoch 
in  British  art.  A  lover  of  the  scenery  of 
his  native  land,  he  would  have  none  of 
Italian  rivers  and  classic  ruins  ;  he  painted 
true  English  landscape  peopled  with  the 
simple  English  country-folk,  hardy  toilers 
and  romping  children  ;  he  was  the  pioneer 
who  opened  the  way  to  Crome  and  to  Con¬ 
stable.  The  Cottage  Door  is  a  delightful 
picture  of  the  rustic  life  of  England  ;  in  the 
open  doorway  of  a  thatched  cottage  a  wo¬ 
man  stands  watching  the  children’s  play  ; 
on  the  steps  of  the  cottage  sit  two  young 
girls,  the  one  nursing  a  baby,  and  between 
the  two  a  curly-headed  boy  is  busy  eating 
out  of  a  wooden  basin  ;  on  the  left,  a  man 
carrying  a  big  bundle  of  fagots  is  coming 
along  the  road  towards  the  modest  home¬ 
stead  ;  a  large  oak,  in  the  centre,  shades  the 
cottage  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  under  its  spreading  branches  hills  are 
visible  in  the  distance.  The  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  full  of  life  and  merriment,  and  the 
whole  scene  is  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  of 
a  summer  evening.  There  are  in  existence 
several  other  pictures  by  Gainsborough 
bearing  the  same  title;  this  one,  however, 
entirely  differs  from  them  in  composition, 
and  is  not,  as  stated  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong 
in  his  life  of  Gainsborough,  a  replica  of  the 
picture  at  Grosvenor  House.  Lord  Nor- 
manton’s  picture  is  slightly  larger  (47  in. 
by  58  in.),  and  contains  more  numerous 
figures.  Of  beautiful  quality  is  a  smaller 
landscape  (24  in.  by  29  in.)  showing  a  wind¬ 
ing  road  down  which  some  cows  and  sheep 
are  coming,  accompanied  by  a  man  and  a 
boy  with  a  dog ;  a  gipsy  woman  sits  by  the 
roadside  with  a  baby  and  a  dog.  The  trees 
are  browned  by  autumn,  and  an  opening 
between  them  gives  a  view  of  an  extensive 
landscape  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Whereas  in  The  Cottage  Door  the  human 
interest  is  at  least  equally  predominant  with 
that  of  the  landscape,  here  on  the  contrary 
the  scenery  is  all-important  with  its  admir¬ 
ably  rendered  effects  of  light  and  atmo¬ 
sphere,  the  figures  and  animals  being  treated 


merely  as  accessories  to  emphasize  the  per-  The  Collec- 
spective  and  complete  the  harmony  of  the  tion  of  Pic- 
colour-scheme.  A  similar  distinction  may  tures  of  the 
be  made  between  the  two  paintings  by  Earl  of  Nor- 
George  Morland,  A  Gipsy  Encampment,  manton 
and  A  Coast  Scene,  although  even  when 
attempting  pure  landscape  Morland  can¬ 
not  quite  shake  off  his  fondness  for  genre 
painting.  Thus  in  this  Coast  Scene,  al¬ 
though  the  interest  centres  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  land  and  sea,  the  painter  has 
introduced  the  episode  of  the  horses  bath¬ 
ing,  one  of  which  has  thrown  his  rider  into 
the  water  and  is  being  chased  by  him  on  to 
the  sands,  whilst  fashionably-dressed  ladies, 
soldiers  and  fisher-folk,  are  seen  walking  or 
sitting  upon  the  cliff.  These  figures  and 
animals  lend  life  and  animation  to  the  scene, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  prominence  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  poetic  repose  of  the  view, 
and  destroys  the  unity  of  the  effect.  The 
picture  was  painted  in  1787,  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Gipsy  Encampment.  This  latter 
picture,  showing  a  family  of  the  mysterious 
nomads  seated  under  an  oak  tree  round  their 
camp  fire  with  their  asses  and  their  dogs,  is 
one  of  those  characteristic  scenes  which 
Morland  has  made  his  own.  Under  the 
glow  of  the  sunset,  the  strange  picturesque 
group  is  full  of  charm  and  genuine  feeling, 
but  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  heaviness  in  the  handling  of  the  foliage. 

5j  Among  other  landscapes  in  Lord  Nor- 
manton’s  collection  must  be  mentioned  a 
work  of  the  finest  quality  by  Patrick  Nas¬ 
myth.  This  picture,  measuring  27  in.  by 
37  in.,  represents  a  landscape  with  a  dis¬ 
tant  view,  and  is  painted  in  the  Scottish 
artist’s  most  careful  and  highly  finished 
manner;  the  perspective  is  admirably  ren¬ 
dered,  the  atmosphere  full  of  transparency  ; 
but  in  this  picture,  like  in  all  h is  works, 

Nasmyth  shows  an  absolute  lack  of  origi¬ 
nality  ;  he  saw  nature  not  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  through  spectacles  borrowed  from 
Hobbema  and  Wynants.  51  Returning 
once  more  to  that  branch  of  art  which 
must  remain  the  chief  glory  of  the  so-called 


The  early  English  school,  namely,  the  painting 

Burlington  of  portraits,  we  may  pass  over  with  a  mere 
Magazine,  mention  Opie’s  strong  but  graceless  Mrs. 
Number  Siddons,  and  one  of  Romney’s  countless 
IX  studies  of  Lady  Hamilton  ;  this  is  a  pas¬ 

sionate  sketch  of  the  lovely  Emma’s  head, 
in  the  character  of  Miranda,  with  those 
great  brown  eyes  and  glorious  golden  hair 
which  held  in  bondage  the  hero  of  Trafal¬ 
gar.  n  A  good  example  of  the  work  of 
John  Hoppner  is  to  be  found  in  the 
portrait  of  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  Agar, 
first  earl  of  Normanton  and  sometime  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  who  received  his  earl¬ 
dom  (an  Irish  one)  in  1806.  She  is  shown 
seated,  facing  to  the  left,  with  her  hands 
loosely  clasped  on  her  lap,  her  right  arm 
resting  on  a  pedestal  ;  she  wears  a  simple 
white  dress  open  at  the  neck,  with  long 
tight-fitting  sleeves,  and  her  powdered  curls 
are  bound  with  a  white  scarf ;  a  light 
brown  drapery  hangs  from  the  right-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  picture,  and  is  brought 
diagonally  over  to  the  left,  lending  effective 
relief  to  the  white  dress.  The  face  is  hand¬ 
some,  though  somewhat  hard,  and  lacking 
in  character  with  the  highly-coloured  clear 
complexion  of  the  Irish  girl.  It  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  and  pleasing  portrait,  and  was  probably 
painted  about  1785.  The  bitter  rivalry 
which  existed  between  Hoppner  and  Law¬ 
rence,  and  which  was  so  strangely  empha¬ 
sized  by  political  factions,  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  his  friends  supporting  Hoppner, 
whilst  the  king  and  his  court  favoured  the 
younger  painter,  had  been  for  some  sixteen 
years  ended  by  the  death  of  Hoppner,  when 
thesecond  earl  of  Normanton  commissioned 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  paint  his  own  and 
his  wife’s  portraits.  Both  are  magnificent 
examples  of  Lawrence’s  power  as  a  colour¬ 
ist,  and  in  Diana,  countess  of  Normanton, 
he  found  a  worthy  model  for  one  of  his  most 
charming  and  most  successful  efforts.  This 
beautiful  lady  was  a  daughter  of  theeleventh 
earl  of  Pembroke  and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Beauclerk,  who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  his  Una  and  the  Lion,  now  also  hanging 
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at  Somerley.1  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  working  from  such  a  model  and  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  so  eminent  a 
connoisseur  as  the  collector  of  the  Somerley 
treasures,  Lawrence  should  have  spared  no 
pains  in  the  perfecting  of  this  portrait,  and 
that  the  result  should  be  one  of  his  most 
remarkable  achievements.  Lady  Norman¬ 
ton  stands  in  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  some 
stone  steps ;  her  white  muslin  empire  dress, 
cut  low  at  the  neck,  is  relieved  by  a  many- 
coloured  sash,  a  purple  scarf  falling  from 
her  right  shoulder,  and  a  yellow  shawl 
which  she  carries  over  her  left  arm.  The 
pose  is  easy  and  dignified,  the  carriage  of 
the  small  bird-like  head  eminently  grace¬ 
ful,  with  brilliant  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair 
framing  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the  face  ; 
the  beautifully  rounded  arms  are  bare,  and 
their  modelling  is  incomparably  soft  and 
delicate ;  the  figure  is  thrown  out  by  a 
warm  background  of  landscape  and  sky. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1827,  less  than  three  years 
before  its  author’s  death.  In  the  same 
year  Lawrence  painted  the  powerful  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
manton,  standing  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
attitude  against  a  background  of  heavy 
thunderclouds,  his  left  arm  resting  on  a 
column,  over  which  hangs  a  crimson  cur¬ 
tain  ;  he  wears  a  long  dark  frock-coat  bor¬ 
dered  with  fur,  and  a  high  white  stock. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  second  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  the  last  of  the 
great  Englist  portraitists  ;  his  death  closes 
the  history  of  that  golden  period  of  British 
art  which  reached  its  apogee  with  Gains¬ 
borough  and  Reynolds  ;  when  he  disap¬ 
peared,  his  followers,  in  their  research  for 
mere  prettiness  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  quality,  fell  into  that  weak  and  artifi¬ 
cial  sentimentality  which  culminated  in  the 
art  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  and  from  which, 
chiefly  owing  to  continental  and  transatlan¬ 
tic  influences,  the  art  of  this  country  is  now 
at  last  beginning  to  set  itself  free. 

1  See  The  Burlington  Magazine,  No.  V,  p.  217. 
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WILL  not  discuss  here 
any  question  concerning  the 
invention  or  the  earliest  use 
of  playing  cards,  whether 
^^^they  he  of  Spanish  or 
French,  of  Italian  or  Ger- 
Concerning  these  problems 
I  must  refer  mv  readers,  without  repeating 
the  old  arguments  on  either  side,  to  authors 
who  have  treated  the  subject  with  a  com¬ 
petence  tar  superior  to  my  own.  I  will 
merely  give  the  authorities  tor  the  benefit 
of  those  curious  in  these  matters.  Jacob 
Burckhardt,  the  illustrious  historian  of  the 
Renascence,  and  also  Merlin  are  in  favour 
of  an  Italian  origin,  for  in  Italy  alone,  as 
earlv  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  protessional  players  known  as 
barattieri  or  ribald!  were  organized  in  gilds 
recognized  by  the  law.  Breitkopf,  William 
Jones,  W.  A.  Chatto  and  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  see  in  playing  cards  an  Indian  adap¬ 
tation  of  chess.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Taylor 
adds  that  they  were  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  gipsies.  Abel  Remusat  believes  them 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Chinese,  and  I 
refrain  from  quoting  other  Frenchmen, who 
claim  every  glory  for  their  countrymen  and 
the  invention  of  playing  cards  among  the 
rest.  Brunet  y  Bellet  supports  a  Spanish 
origin  owing  to  the  existence  as  early  as 
i  300  of  prohibitions  against  games,  which 
he  believes  to  refer  to  games  of  cards.  Fi¬ 
nally  S.  W.  Singer,  in  the  appendix  of  his 
magnificent  work  on  playing  cards  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  in  1816,  brings  to  bear 
on  the  problem  learned  letters  trom  Alexan¬ 
der  Buchan,  J.  Cock  BlomhofF,  and  Robert 
Crudcn.  Neither  do  I  intend  to  write  here 
on  the  subject  of  games  of  patience,  but 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  Italian  game  ot 
tarocco,  and  to  describing  the  three  illumi¬ 
nated  packs  of  incalculable  artistic  value 

1  Translated  by  Virginia  M  Cranford. 


now  to  be  found  in  Lombardy.  But  first  I 
must  give  a  tew  necessary  explanations  con¬ 
cerning  the  game  in  order  to  render  intelli¬ 
gible  the  description  ot  the  cards  them¬ 
selves.  Like  thegameof  patience,  tarocco, 
which  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  consists  ot  tour  suits 
( pali ),  but  bearing  different  names:  i.e., 
denari  for  quadri,  coppe  for  cuori ,  spade  for 
picche ,  and  bastoni  for  fiori.  To  the  ten  pip 
cards  and  the  three  figure  cards  of  king, 
queen  and  knave  must  be  added  the 
knight.  Besides  these  there  are  twenty-one 
cards,  known  more  specifically  as  tarots , 
which  distinguish  this  game  trom  all  others. 
These  tarots  count  as  trumps,  but  besides 
these  there  is  vet  another  card  called  the 
mat  to  (fool)  from  the  figure  it  represents, 
which  counts  in  the  game  neitherasa  trump 
nor  yet  as  an  ordinary  card,  but  which 
the  holder  can  retain  in  his  hand  and  play  at 
will,  Thus  there  are  tourteen  cards  in  each 
suit,  or  fifty-six  common  and  twenty-one  ta- 
rocco  cards  plus  the  fool,  making  a  complete 
pack  of  seventy-eight.  I  need  scarcely  ex¬ 
plain  here  that  the  four  suits  represent  the 
four  estates  ot  the  realm — the  spade  (swords) 
represent  the  nobility  ;  the  coppe  (cups), 
shaped  like  a  chalice,  typify  the  ecclesiastical 
state ;  the  denari  (coins)  the  civil  order 
or  commercial  classes;  while  the  bastoni 
(staves)  recall  the  shepherd’s  crook,  and 
are  therefore  held  to  represent  agriculture  ; 
these  four  suits  of  swords,  cups,  coins,  and 
staves  are  represented  respectively  in  mod¬ 
ern  playing  cards  by  spades,  hearts,  dia¬ 
monds,  and  clubs.  In  the  same  way  the  four 
colours  represent  the  four  squadrons  in  the 
ancient  carrousels.  1  propose  to  dwell  in 
greater  detail  on  the  meaning  ot  the  actual 
tarots.  In  his  work,  ‘The  PrimitiveCom- 
pared  with  the  Modern  World,’  M.  Court 
de  Gebelin  discourses  at  length  on  the  game 
of  tarocco,  both  as  regards  its  origin  and  the 
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The  allegorical  significance  of  the  cards,  and 

Burlington  also  concerning  fortune-telling  by  packs  of 
Magazine,  cards.- -  He  derives  the  name  tarocco  from 
Number  tho,  which  in  Egyptian  means  way  or 
IX  road,  and  from  erro,  meaning  king,  kingly. 

Thus  he  explains  tarocco  literally  as  ‘  the 
royal  road  of  life,’  for,  if  we  pass  in  re¬ 
view  the  various  states  and  conditions  of 
human  life,  it  becomes  easy  to  interpret 
the  various  allegories  of  the  game.  The 
explanation  suggested  by  Mgr.  Antonio 
Dragoni  (1814),  an  authority  alike  in  dry 
and  agreeable  studies,  is  highly  ingenious. 
According  to  him  the  emblematical  cards 
of  the  pack  being  twenty-one  in  number  re¬ 
present  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  beloved  of 
Pythagoras,  of  the  perfect  number  3  and  the 
mystical  number  7.  Hence  thoth,  the 
Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  forms  with  the 
pack  of  tarots  his  hook  or  picture  of  the 
creation  of  three  classes  of  images  which 
symbolized  the  three  first  ages  of  the  world, 
i.e.  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  bronze ;  and 
each  of  these  three  classes  is  to  represent  in 
its  seven  divisions  a  greater  perfection  or  a 
more  profound  mysticism,  because  this 
book  of  cards  was  to  contain  the  whole 
sum  of  perfection  and  mysticism,  a  mys¬ 
terious  hook  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
art  of  divination.  The  tarots  are  num¬ 
bered  according  to  their  playing  value  in 
the  game,  and  are  called  after  the  curious 
figures  represented  upon  them,  although 
we  must  remember  that  the  earliest  cards 
bore  neither  names  nor  numbers  upon 
them.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  bagat,  from  pag,  head,  and 
gad,  fortune.  In  the  most  ancient  cards 
it  was  in  fact  represented  by  a  juggler 
the  arbitrator  of  fortune,  but  to-day, 
by  homonymy,  it  has  been  changed  to  a 
bagatto ,  cobbler. 

II.  The  priestess,  represented  by  Juno 
with  peacocks,  changed  in  the  middle  ages 
to  a-papessa  or  female  pope. 

III.  The  queen,  afterwards  called  the 
empress,  representing  supreme  civil  and 
feminine  authority. 
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IV.  The  king,  known  later  as  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  supreme  civil  authority. 

V.  The  hierophant,  now  called  the 
pope,  representing  the  priesthood. 

VI.  Marriage,  emblematical  of  a  legal 
tie  in  times  when  it  was  necessary  con- 
cubitu  prohibere  "Pago,  dare  jura  maritis.  The 
card  is  now  known  as  the  lovers. 

VII.  The  car,  Osiris  on  his  triumphal 
car,  symbol  of  war  in  the  age  of  bronze. 
At  this  point  we  pass  to  the  age  of  silver. 

VIII.  Justice,  ready  to  abandon  the  earth 
and  open  the  age  of  bronze. 

IX.  The  hermit,  or  philosopher,  seeking 
in  vain,  with  lantern  in  hand,  for  Justice. 

X.  Fortune  :  the  monkeys,  dogs,  and 
rabbits  which  climb  up  the  wheel  show 
that  she  takes  into  account  neither  ability 
nor  merit. 

XI.  Force,  tearing  to  pieces  a  lion,  the 
symbol  of  the  desert  and  all  untilled  soil, 
which  no  longer  gives  forth  spontaneously 
in  the  age  of  silver  as  in  the  age  of  gold. 

XII.  Prudence,  represented  by  a  Mer¬ 
cury  poised  on  one  foot,  whence  the  figure 
has  been  changed  in  modern  cards  to  that 
of  a  man  hanged. 

XIII.  Death  :  a  funereal  figure  come 
down  from  the  most  remote  times. 

XIV.  Temperance, opening  the  age  of  sil¬ 
ver,  who  by  mixing  water  and  wine  teaches 
the  necessity  of  controlling  the  passions. 

XV.  The  devil  or  Typhon,  brother  to 
Isis  and  Osiris,  the  genius  of  evil,  closes 
the  age  of  gold. 

XVI.  The  castle  of  Plutus,  a  castle  full 
of  gold  which  sinks  beneath  the  waves  as 
a  lesson  to  misers  ;  it  is  now  called  the 
tower. 

XVII.  The  stars,  or  the  seven  planets 
known  to  antiquity,  and  Sirius,  or  the  star 
of  Isis,  who  at  the  rising  of  the  dog  star 
sheds  tears  in  allusion  to  the  regeneration 
of  nature. 

XVIII.  The  moon,  whence  fall  the  tears 
of  Isis  which  flood  the  Nile  and  irrigate 
the  Egyptian  land.  Two  hounds  bay  at 
the  moon. 
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XIX.  The  sun,  the  soul  of  all  creation 
in  the  estimation  of  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

XX.  Judgement,  represented  by  a  boy 
and  a  girl  springing  trom  the  ground  at 
the  voice  of  Osiris,  who  rules  matter  and 
spirit  with  fire,  the  symbol  of  creation. 

XXI.  The  world,  the  first  figure  of  the 
age  of  gold.  In  the  egg,  the  symbol  of 
creation,  we  see  Isis,  with  her  head  veiled  ; 
in  the  four  corners  stand  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  eagle  for  the  spring,  the 
lion  for  summer,  the  ox  for  the  autumn, 
and  the  angel  for  the  winter,  figures  which 
have  been  held  in  modern  times  to  be  the 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  last  card  is  the  fool,  which  has  no 
number,  but  which  completes  this  sacred 
book  of  thoth,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Egyptian  word  mat,  which  means  beginning 
or  perfection.  The  fool  carries  his  failings 
in  a  sack  on  his  back,  and  is  held  back  by 
remorse  in  the  guise  of  a  tiger.  In  this 
case  also  as  with  the  bagat,  the  middle 
ages  derived  a  matto ,  fool,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  MAT,  with  an  appropriate  figure. 
f[  There  exist  in  Lombardy  to-day  three 
packs  of  tarocco  cards,  of  really  unique 
workmanship.  The  happy  possessors  are  : 
the  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  of  a  pack  of 
sixtv-seven  cards,  originally  belonging  to 
Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  mentioned  by 
Decembrio  in  his  life  of  the  duke  (Vol.  X), 
and  executed  by  Marziano  da  Tortona 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century;  Signor  Gio¬ 
vanni  Rrambilla,  of  a  portion  of  a  pack 
numbering  forty-eightcards,ofwhich  forty- 
one  are  pipcardsand  nine  are  figure  cards, as 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  Count  Alessandro  Colleoni,  in  joint 
ownership  with  the  Carrara  museum  at  Ber¬ 
gamo,  of  an  almost  complete  pack  once  the 
property  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza.  From 
this  pack  are  missing  three  cards  only,  i.e. 
the  knight  ot  coins,  the  devil,  anil  the 
world,  The  game  of  tarots  executed 
for  Duke  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  differs  in 
various  particulars  trom  the  packs  now  in 


use  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  Three  Pack 
from  the  work  ot  Breitkopf  published  in  ot  Italian 
Leipsic  in  1724.  It  must  further  be  noted  Tarocco 
that  the  number  of  figure  cards  of  each  suit  Cards 
in  this  pack  is  five  instead  of  four  as  in  all 
others,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  knave 
duplicated  and  sometimes  the  knight,  and 
further  variations  as  regards  the  sex  of 
other  figure  cards.  Very  probably  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  male  knave  from  the  suit  of 
spades,  and  of  other  figures  from  other  suits, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cards  in  ques¬ 
tion  have  been  lost.  According  to  the 
game  as  it  is  played  to-day,  and  counting 
the  four  amazons  over  and  above  each  suit, 
there  would  be  in  all  fifteen  cards  missing 
from  this  mediaeval  pack.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  verify  those  that  are  missing 
with  any  certainty,  more  especially  when 
we  remember  the  variations  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  on  these  cards  and  those 
of  other  packs.  I  will  now  give  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  description  given  by  Count 
Cicognara  in  his  work  on  chalcography  of 
the  Visconti  pack,  it  being  ot  all  the  packs 
in  existence  the  most  ancient  and  the  most 
historically  authentic,  and  trom  personal 
inspection  I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  description,  The  second  tarot 
represents  religion  or  faith.  A  matron, 
represented  full  face,  is  seated,  robed  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  ermine,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  chalice  above  which  is  the 
sacred  host,  and  in  her  left  a  crucifix.  The 
remains  of  an  inscription  at  her  feet  justify 
us  in  believing  it  to  be  the  name  ot  the 
painter,  Marziano  da  Tortona.  The 
third  tarot,  the  empress,  represents  a 
matronly  figure  crowned  and  robed  in  gold 
and  ermine,  seated  with  a  sceptre  in  her 
right  hand  and  the  imperial  coat  ot  arms 
in  her  left.  She  is  accompanied  by  four 
maids  of  honour,  variously  clothed,  but 
each  only  halt  the  size  ot  the  empress. 

On  the  mantle  of  the  right-hand  maid  may 
be  read  in  golden  lettering  Deus  propicn 
lmperatori.  The  fourth  card  represents 
the  emperor,  a  male  figure  seated  on  a 


The  throne  and  clothed  in  a  suit  of  armour, 

Burlington  wearing  a  large  plumed  hat,  with  turned- 
Magazine,  up  brim  on  which  is  painted  in  black  the 
Number  imperial  eagle.  He  holds  his  sceptre  in 

IX  his  right  hand  and  the  golden  orb  in  his 

left,  and  round  him  are  four  little  pages. 
On  the  doublet  of  the  lower  page  on  the 
right  is  inscribed  the  motto  A  Bon  Droit , 
words  which  form  part  of  the  Visconti 
coat  of  arms.  The  sixth  card  is  love, 
a  cupid  with  eyes  blindfolded,  who  in  his 
flight  discharges  two  burning  darts  above 
the  husband  and  wife.  The  male  figure 
represents  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  whom  he 
resembles  in  feature,  with  a  large  wide- 
brimmed  hat  on  which  is  inscribed  the 
usual  device  A  Bon  Droit.  The  female 
figure  should  represent  his  first  wife  Bea¬ 
trice  di  Tenda,  the  widow  of  Faccino  Cane. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  pavilion  is  inscribed 
the  word  Amor  in  letters  of  gold,  and  we 
may  assume  that  the  second  word  mio  is 
supposed  to  be  hidden  by  the  fold  of  the 
curtain.  The  surrounding  border  is  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  small  emblazoned 
shields,  alternating  the  Visconti  arms  with 
those  of  Pavia.  The  only  inaccuracy  to 
be  noted  is  in  the  figure  of  Filippo  Maria, 
who  is  represented  with  fair  locks  instead 
of  the  black  hair  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
contemporary  historian  Decembrio.  But 
possibly  this  was  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  times,  for  all  the  figures  of 
this  pack,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
painted  with  bright  gold  hair,  and  even  the 
beard  of  the  old  man  who  represents  the 
king  of  hearts  is  of  the  same  shade.  And 
this  similarity  of  treatment  is  an  argument 
in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  cards 
as  identical  with  those  painted  for  Filippo 
Maria,  quite  apart  from  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  pack  by  the  house  of  Vis¬ 
conti.  ^jThe  seventh  card,  the  car,  repre¬ 
sents  a  matron,  possibly  the  same  Duchess 
Beatrice  robed  as  before,  seated  in  the 
chariot  with  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and 
in  her  right  the  armorial  dove  of  the  Vis¬ 
conti.  fThe  eleventh,  Force,  a  woman 


tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a  lion.  This 
figure,  instead  of  having  her  head  covered 
by  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  as  in  all  the  other 
tarots,  wears  a  large  gold  crown  and  has 
long  fair  hair  floating  in  the  wind.  Her 
ample  robes  are  of  silver  brocade  lined  with 
ermine.  fThe  thirteenth  card  represents 
Death  on  a  black  horse,  his  forehead  bound 
with  a  white  fillet  with  floating  ends,  gallop¬ 
ing  over  a  huddled  group  of  persons  among 
whom  may  be  distinguished  a  pope,  a  car¬ 
dinal,  etc.,  for  in  mediaeval  days  artists  were 
all  penetrated  by  the  words  of  Horace  : 

Pallida  mors  aequo  pulsat  pede 

Pauperum  tabernas  regumque  turres, 

as  may  be  seen  in  the  frescoes  of  Orcagna 
in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  in  those  of 
Giotto  in  the  Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  and 
in  the  carved  pulpits  by  Niccolo  Pisano. 

On  the  fourteenth  card,  .Hope,  we  find 
the  crowned  figure  of  a  woman  in  profile 
with  her  hands  joined  in  prayer  and  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  a  ray  of  light.  From  her 
right  arm  hangs  a  cord  to  which  an  an¬ 
chor  is  attached.  At  the  feet  of  Hope 
crouches  an  old  man  on  hands  and  knees 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  with  the 
words  "Juda  traditor  written  in  white  let¬ 
ters  on  his  purple  garment.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  all  other  packs  of  tarots  we 
invariably  find  a  figure  of  Temperance,  and 
never  that  of  Hope.  Possibly  the  latter 
has  been  substituted  for  the  former,  but 
bearing  in  mind  the  figure  of  Judas  with 
the  rope  round  his  neck  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  card  corresponds  with 
the  twelfth  tarot  of  the  man  hanged.  ^[An¬ 
other  tarot  represents  Chaiity,  a  crowned 
and  seated  female  figure,  richly  draped  in 
gold  brocade,  with  an  ermine  cloak,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  vase  within  which 
burns  a  small  flame,  and  with  her  left  sup¬ 
porting  a  nude  child  which  she  is  feeding  at 
her  left  breast.  At  her  feet  appears  an  aged 
king  with  upturned  face.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  to  what  number  this  card  corresponds, 
but  the  design  may  be  taken  to  show  that 
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in  olden  times  people  preferred  figures  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  theological,  rather  than,  as 
later,  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  f"  In  the 
twentieth  card,  Judgement, two  angels  upon 
clouds  announce  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  High  up  in  the  sky  may  be  read  the 
words  in  letters  of  gold,  Surgite  ad  judicium; 
below  maybe  seen  open  tombs  out  of  which 
appear  persons  of  varying  age  and  sex.  The 
same  emblems  were  used  in  the  middle  ages 
in  the  various  systems  and  mythologies  to 
express  objects  differing  widely  from  each 
other.  On  the  twenty-first  card,  the 
World,  we  find  the  half-length  figure  of  a 
matron  richly  attired,  but  with  head  un- 
covered,  with  a  trumpet  by  her  side  in  her 
right  hand,  and  a  golden  wreath  in  her 
left.  Over  her  is  suspended  a  large  golden 
diadem  which  terminates  above  in  a  kind 
of  twisted  ornamentation  of  many  colours. 
Below  appears  a  grand  arch,  and  below  this 
again  the  sea  with  ships  afloat,  and  a  river 
upon  which  is  a  boat  manned  by  sailors. 
On  the  banks  are  a  warrior  on  horseback 
on  one  side  and  a  fisherman  on  the  other. 
The  background  is  made  up  of  hills,  towers, 
and  castles,  surrounded  with  streams,  fields, 
houses,  meadows,  and  what  not.  ^[Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  established  order  of  the  game  as 
played  in  ancient  times,  and  according  to 
the  explanations  of  Cattaneo,  the  follow¬ 
ing  tarots  are  missing  from  the  pack  :  the 
bagat  (I),  the  pope  (V),  Justice  (VIII),  the 
hermit  (IX),  Fortune  (X),  Temperance 
(XIV),  the  devil  (XV),  the  tower,  or 
house  of  God  (XVI),  the  stars  (XVII),  the 
moon  (XV III),  the  sun  (XIX),  the  fool, 
two  figure  cards,  and  finally  the  three  of 
coins,  making  fifteen  cards  in  all.  That 
it  was  originally  complete  is  certain,  and 
equally  certain  that  a  work  of  so  much 
value  and  elegance  could  not  have  escaped 
the  avidity  and  rapacity  of  collectors,  as 
Count  Leopoldo  Cicognara  truly  remarks 
in  his  work  on  chalcography  already  quoted, 
not  to  mention  the  many  vicissitudes  to 
which  a  pack  of  cards  is  inevitably  exposed. 
It  differs  in  many  respects  from  all  others, 


for  the  artist,  Marziano  da  Tortona,  was  a  Three  Packs 
man  of  learning  as  well  as  a  painter,  who  of  Italian 
aspired  to  create,  and  was  not  content  to  be  Tarocco 
bound  down  by  the  methods  of  others.  In  Cards 
proof  of  his  originality  we  may  refer  to 
the  pip  cards  of  coins,  which  are  entirely 
of  gold,  and  bear  as  their  emblem  the 
heraldic  dove  of  the  figure  cards,  while 
on  the  lower  cards  are  invariably  repre¬ 
sented  the  largest  gold  coins  of  Duke 
Filippo  Maria  (published  by  Argelati, 

Vol.  I,  table  XV,  number  XXIX),  repro¬ 
duced  in  pairs  with  their  obverse  side. 

The  ace,  however,  and  the  two  of  coins, 
in  which  the  pips  are  of  larger  size,  are 
painted  with  a  groundwork  of  silver  on 
which  is  depicted  in  ultramarine  the  viper 
of  the  Visconti.  Having  personally  ex¬ 
amined  the  pack,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Decembrio  (Ital.  Script.  Vita 
de  Philippo  Maria  Vicecom.  Vol.  XX, 
c.  LXI)  in  the  following  words  :  ‘  Variis 
etiam  ludendi  modis  ab  adolescentia  usus 
est  Philippus  M. :  nam  modo  pila  se  exer- 
cebat,  nunc  folliculo,  plerumque  eo  ludi 
genere,  qui  depictus  sit,  in  quo  praecipue 
oblectatus  est,  adeo  ut  integrum  earum 
ludum  mille  et  quingentis  aureis  emerit, 
auctore  vel  in  primis  Martiano  Tordonensi, 
eius  secretario  qui  Deorum  imagines  sub- 
iectasque  his  animalium  figuras,  et  avium 
miro  ingenio  summaque  industria  perfecit.’ 

^[The  1,500  gold  ducats  are  the  exact 
equivalent  of  18,180  lire  or  francs,  or  £727, 
which  in  those  days  of  great  scarcity  of 
gold  would  be  worth,  according  to  the  his¬ 
torian,  C.  Cantu,  at  least  six  times  as  much, 
or  let  us  say,  roughlv,  120,000  francs.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  their  actual  value  in 
Italy  to-day  is  any  smaller,  for  Signor 
Brambilla  refused  ;o,ooo  francs  offered 
him  for  his  pack  of  only  forty-eight  cards 
by  Signor  Baslini,  a  Milanese  antiquary, 
well  known  throughout  Europe,  and  more 
especially  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III,  who  frequcntlv  consulted  him 
concerning  his  artistic  purchases.  No 
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The  offers  of  purchase  have  ever  been  made  to 

Burlington  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  and  it  was  as 
Magazine,  a  special  favour,  granted  only  after  much 
Number  entreaty,  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
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scribe  the  cards  in  The  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  a  favour  for  which  my  thanks 
are  due,  the  cards  not  having  been  shown 
to  anyone  for  many  years.  Finally,  a  rela¬ 
tive  of  my  own,  Count  Colleoni,  has  re¬ 
fused  50,000  francs  offered  him  by  Count 
Roncalli  of  Bergamo,  although  his  pack 
of  tarots  is  by  no  means  complete,  twenty- 
nine  cards  being  missing.  How  this  came 
about  may  be  worth  the  telling.  The  count 
kept  his  pack  in  such  jealous  custody  that 
only  a  few  of  his  relations  were  allowed  to 
see  them.  One  day  his  friend  Count  Bag- 
lioni,  to  whom  he  showed  them,  persuaded 
him  to  exhibit  them  in  his  house.  Then, 
bringing  for  his  inspection  a  portrait  by 
Galgario  of  a  Countess  Colleoni  his  ances¬ 
tress,  and  other  objects  of  art  that  had  once 
belonged  to  his  family,  he  persuaded  him 
by  degrees  to  make  the  exchange  with 
twelve  figure  and  fourteen  pip  cards,  in  all 
twenty-six  cards  of  the  pack.  Three  cards, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  had  long  been  miss¬ 
ing.  Count  Colleoni  still  bitterly  regrets 
the  exchange  proposed  to  him  by  his  friend, 
and  repeats  the  proverb,  ‘  Heaven  preserve 
me  from  my  friends  !  ’  Nor,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  has  he  ever  been  able  to  possess 
himself  ofthem  again.  Now  these  twenty- 
eight  cards  at  the  death  of  Count  Baglioni 
passed  by  his  will  to  the  Carrara  gallery  at 
Bergamo.  This  is  the  story  as  to  how  they 
got  there.  No  other  public  collections  in 
Italy  possess  any  except  the  Correr  gallery 
at  Venice,  and  it  only  owns  four  or  five  pip 
cards  and  no  figure  cards,  and  these  are  of 
far  less  value  than  those  in  the  possession 
of  the  three  families  I  have  mentioned. 
^[The  figure  cards  in  these  three  packs  are 
of  exceedingly  beautiful  and  delicate  work¬ 
manship  upon  a  background  of  gold,  while 
the  background  of  the  pip  cards  is  of  silver, 
except  that  of  certain  cards  already  described 
belonging  to  the  V isconti  pack.  The  painter, 
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Marziano  da  Tortona,  lived  at  the  court  of 
Duke  Filippo  Maria,  and  acted  as  his  sec¬ 
retary  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  celebrated  Antonio  Cico- 
gnara,  a  Ferrarese  painter  who  illuminated 
the  beautiful  choir  books  in  the  cathedral 
of  Cremona,  is  the  designer  of  the  cards  in 
the  possession  of  Count  Colleoni,  which, 
like  those  in  the  Visconti  family,  have 
passed  uninterruptedly  by  inheritance 
through  several  centuries.  The  annals  of 
Cremona  written  by  Domenico  Bordigallo 
contain  the  following  reference:  ‘1484. 
In  this  year  our  townsman,  Antonio  di 
Cicognara,  a  most  skilful  painter  of  pictures 
and  an  admirable  miniaturist,  designed  and 
illuminated  a  magnificent  pack  of  cards 
called  tarots,  which  have  been  seen  by 
me,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  most 
reverend  and  illustrious  Lord  Ascanio  M. 
Sforza,  cardinal  of  holy  church,  bishop 
of  Pavia  and  Novara,  at  one  time  dean  of 
our  cathedral,  and  now  commendatory  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Gregory,  also  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  son  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
excellent  Francesco  Sforza  and  the  Lady 
Bianca  Visconti,  born  here  in  Cremona.  The 
same  artist  illuminated  other  packs  for  the 
two  sisters  of  the  said  cardinal,  nuns  of  the 
Augustinian  convent  founded  in  this  town 
by  the  aforesaid  Madonna  Bianca.’  From 
this  passage  we  may  infer  that  the  pack 
belonging  to  Signor  Brambilla,  and  acquired 
by  an  uncle  of  his  in  Venice  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  is  one  of  those 
painted  by  Cicognara,  as  it  also  bears  the 
device  of  the  Visconti,  and  closely  resem¬ 
bles  in  design  and  execution  that  of  Count 
Colleoni.  Probably  in  the  suppression 
and  pillaging  of  convents  which  took  place 
in  the  ensuing  centuries,  these  cards  which 
belonged  to  the  Sforza  nuns  passed  through 
many  hands  before  they  turned  up  at  V enice 
in  the  possession  of  those  antiquaries  from 
whom  Signor  Brambilla  purchasedhis  pack. 
The  Colleoni  and  Brambilla  cards  measure 
17  centimetres  by  7,  while  on  the  other 
hand  those  of  the  Visconti  family  measure 
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19  centimetres  by  9.  The  figures  bear  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  Paduan  school  as 
depicted  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  by  Cam- 
pagnola  and  others.  Several  cards  bear 
emblems  of  the  house  of  Visconti,  A  Bon 
Droit  and  Amor  myo,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  Signor  Brambilla’s  ace  of  swords 
bears  the  motto  Phote  mantenir  (?),  which 
we  here  come  across  for  the  first  time. 
Although  I  have  made  careful  investiga¬ 
tions  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  au¬ 
thentic  explanation  of  these  words,  but  I 
think  they  should  be  translated,  II  faut 
maintenir.  Although  the  accompanying 
illustrations  are  far  from  giving  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  cards,  since  their  main 
beauty  lies  in  their  colouring,  which  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced  by  photography,  never¬ 
theless  from  their  drawing  and  composition 
every  lover  of  art  can  realize  something  of 
their  delicacy  and  beauty.  For  those  who 
may  wish  to  study  more  fully  the  many  and 
various  artistsof  this  particular  branch  of  the 
miniaturist’s  art  which  flourished  under  the 


Este  family  at  Ferrara,  I  would  recommend  Three  Packs 
the  article  by  Adolfo  Venturi  in  the  ‘  Rivista  of  Italian 
Storica  di  Torino,’  and  those  by  the  Mar-  Tarocco 
quis  Campori  in  the  ‘  Atti  delle  Deputa-  Cards 
zioni  di  Storia-patria  per  le  provincie 
Modenesi  e  Parmensi.’  I  will  only  add, 
since  I  have  mentioned  Mantegna,  that  the 
study  of  embossed  tarots  attributed  to  Man¬ 
tegna,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  Man¬ 
tegna  seems  to  have  had  no  connexion  with 
them,  is  no  less  necessary  for  connoisseurs 
than  that  of  illuminated  tarots.  For  the 
study  of  embossed  cards  is  essential  to  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
printing  and  engraving, as  Signor  G.  Fuma- 
galli,  the  director  of  the  Brera  library,  so 
rightly  observes.  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  various  information  concerning  the 
illumination  of  cards,  and  no  less  to  the 
three  owners  of  the  existing  games  of  tarots, 
for  having  kindly  allowed  me  to  photograph 
their  packs,  and  for  having  furnished  me 
with  the  necessary  details  for  the  writing 
of  this  article. 


THE  EARLY  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  BRUGES  EXHIBITION  OF  1902 
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MONG  the  paintings  lent 
to  the  exhibition  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  which  no  one 
has  as  yet  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  the  very  pleasing 
composition  (147)  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  the  same  hand  that 
painted  the  Consecration  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (8)  over  a  probably  unfinished 
picture  of  John  van  Eyck’s,  dated  1421, 
in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  at  Chatsworth,  where  this  panel  is 
also  preserved.  Its  author  was,  I  believe, 
a  Netherlander  who  settled  in  England, 
or  perhaps  an  English  artist  who  had 
studied  in  the  Low  Countries  and  visited 
Italy,  and  was  working  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  or  for 
some  English  Benedictine  monastery.  It 
is  evidently  the  first  or  second  panel  of 
a  series  of  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  saint.  The  youth  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  leaving  home,  notwithstanding  the 
tears  of  his  mother.  His  father  is  appa¬ 
rently  commending  him  to  the  care  of  an 
archbishop  ;  two  other  mitred  prelates  and 
a  number  of  monks  are  waiting  for  them 
to  take  their  departure.  The  view  on  the 
right  is  shut  in  by  a  stately  palace  of  early 
Renascence  style.  In  the  background  are 
two  vessels  anchored  close  to  the  quay-side, 
where  the  monks  are  standing  in  two  rows, 
between  which  the  bishops  and  the  youthful 
saint  are  going  to  take  ship.  The  Ant¬ 
werp  painters  were  fairly  well  represented 
at  Bruges  :  the  master  of  the  LierreMarriage 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  probably  De  Beer, 
by  Sir  F.  Cook’s  St.  Katherine  and  the 
Philosophers,  exhibited  at  the  New  gallery 
in  1899-1900;  Quentin  Metsys  by  two  re¬ 
markable  works  lent  by  Prince  Liechten¬ 


stein  :  a  half-length  portrait  of  a  canon  in 
fur-lined  cassock  and  lawn  surplice,  wearing 
a  biretta,  and  with  his  almuce  over  his  left 
arm  ( 1 90) — a  masterpiece  formerly  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  it  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  ;  the  other  work  was  a 
Calvary  picture  (198),  a  later  replica  of 
which  in  the  National  gallery  is  there 
ascribed  by  error  to  Joachim  Patenir  ;  the 
earliest  and  finest  example  of  this  composi¬ 
tion  occupies  the  centre  panel  of  a  large 
triptych  in  the  Mayer-Van  den  Bergh  col¬ 
lection  at  Antwerp.  Besides  these  were 
two  charming,  delicately  painted  panels 
(37  0  with  three-quarter  length  figures  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St.  Agnes,  for¬ 
merly  attributed  ro  Memlinc,  since  1895 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Carstanjen  of 
Berlin.  A  powerfully  painted  profile  head 
of  an  old  man  (351),  signed  and  dated 
1  5  1  3,  lent  by  Madame  Andre,  accepted  by 
Dr.  Friedlander  as  genuine,  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  above  suspicion  ;  certainly  this 
repulsive  figure  is  not  the  portrait  of  Cos¬ 
mo  dei  Medici.  Dtirer’s  friend,  the  Ant¬ 
werp  landscape  painter  Joachim  Patenir, 
was  represented  by  a  number  of  pictures; 
two  of  these,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  von 
Kaufmann  of  Berlin — a  triptych  (199)  with 
the  Holy  Family  resting  on  the  way  to 
Egypt  in  the  centre,  and  SS.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  and  Cornelius  on  the  shutters  ;  and  the 
charming  little  landscape  (200)  reproduced 
on  page  255 — agree  well  with  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  in  the  gallery  at  Vienna,  which 
bears  the  signature  OPVS  IOACHIM  D  PATI- 
NIER ;  in  none  of  these  have  I  discovered 
the  canting  mark  of  the  painter  which 
van  Mander  says  he  always  introduced  in 
his  landscapes,  but  it  does  occur  in  two  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Prado  museum  at 
Madrid,  which  in  the  inventories  of  pic- 
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tures  received  at  the  Escurial  in  1571  and 
1574  are  entered  as  being  by  master  Joa¬ 
chim.  The  paintings  in  which  I  have 
found  it  are,  I  believe,  not  by  Joachim, 
who  died  in  1524,  but  by  Henry  Patenir, 
admitted  as  free-master  into  the  gild  of 
St.  Luke  in  1535,  and  the  landscapes  in 
these  are  far  more  fantastic.  This  master 
was  often  copied,  amongst  others  bv  Cor¬ 
nelius  Metsys  (free-master  in  1531),  the 
painter  of  a  mountainous  landscape  with  a 
figure  of  St.  Jerome  meditating  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  (205),  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  De 
Brabandere  of  Thorout.  Two  other  land¬ 
scapes  with  figures  of  St.  Jerome  doing 
penance  (203,  204)  were  good  examples  ot 
this  class  of  pictures.  Among  the  por¬ 
traits  were  several  bv  three  contemporary 
masters  :  John  Gossart  of  Maubeuge 
(d.  1533),  Bernard  van  Orley  of  Brussels 
(d.  1542),  and  John  Mostaert  of  Haarlem 
(d.  1556),  who  were  all  three  employed 
bv  Margaret  of  Austria.  Their  works 
are  constantly  misnamed,  but  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristics  are  getting  to  be 
better  known  owing  to  the  opportunities 
for  intercomparison  afforded  of  late  years. 
W  e  reproduce  on  page  259  the  only  work 
exhibited  (37 o)  which  can  with  certainty  be 
assigned  to  Gossart.  This  panel,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  museum  of  Tournay, was  painted 
tor  John  Carondelet,  second  son  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Burgundy,  who,  born  in  1 469,  was 
successively  canon  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Ander- 
lecht,  dean  of  Besancon,  and  provost  of  St. 
Donatian  at  Bruges.  As  the  picture  repre¬ 
sents  St.  Donatian,  it  was  no  doubt  painted 
shortly  after  November  20,  1520,  when 
Carondelet  became  provost  of  the  church 
at  Bruges  of  which  that  saint  was  the 
patron.  The  bust  of  the  saint  is  represented 
turned  to  the  left,  the  face  seen  in  three- 
quarters ;  he  is  vested  in  a  cope  of  cloth  of 
gold  brocade  fastened  by  a  morse  of  unusual 
form,  adorned  with  a  representation  of  the 
Annunciation  and  two  full-length  figures 
ot  saints  in  rich  tabernacle  work.  He 
holds  an  archicpiscopal  cross  in  his  right 


hand,  and  in  his  lett  carries  a  wheel  on 
which  are  set  five  lighted  candles,  the  em¬ 
blem  bv  which  he  is  distinguished.  The 
background,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Gos- 
sart’s  smaller  pictures,  is  formed  bv  a  framed 
panel.  Carondelet,  created  archbishop  of 
Palermo  in  1520,  died  in  1544,  and  was 
buried  at  Bruges,  where  his  tomb,  adorned 
with  his  recumbent  effigy,  may  still  be  seen. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Gossart  on 
one  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  Louvre,  painted 
in  1517.  The  authorship  of  a  charming 
half-length  portrait  of  a  lady  (221)  repre¬ 
sented  as  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  much 
discussed.  She  wears  a  white  satin  dress 
over  a  scarlet  bodice  embroidered  with 
pearls  to  which  is  pinned  a  jewelled  cross 
attached  to  a  gold  chain.  She  is  removing 
the  cover  from  a  vase  of  perfume  in  her 
left  hand.  In  the  upper  dexter  corner  of 
the  panel  is  a  Y  ensigned  with  a  royal 
crown ;  this  is  supposed  by  the  owner, 
M.  L.  Cardon  of  Brussels,  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V,  and  to  have 
been  painted  shortly  before  her  marriage  in 
1514  to  Christian  II  of  Denmark,  but  this 
is  not  yet  established  beyond  doubt.1  The 
portrait  of  a  nobleman  dressed  in  the  Italian 
fashion  and  wearing  a  hat  adorned  with  a 
medallion  bearing  the  briquet  of  Burgundy 
(16  1)  represents  the  same  person  as  a  por¬ 
trait  in  the  Amsterdam  museum  attributed 
to  Luke,  son  of  James  of  Leyden,  and  called 
Philip  ot  Burgundy,  admiral  of  Flanders,  an 
identification  which  appears  open  to  doubt. 
Bernard  van  Orley  was  represented  bv  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Margaret  of  Austria  (224),  lent  bv 
M.  Kleinberger  ot  Paris  ;  ot  this  several 
copies  exist ;  one  interior  to  this,  in  the  van 
Ertborn  collection.  *!  John  Mostaert,  of 
Haarlem,  is  a  master  to  whom  Dr.  Waagen 
was  in  the  habit  of  attributing  paintings 
executed  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in 
assigning  to  any  known  master.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  Scheibler,  Friedlander,  Hulin, 


The  Earlv 
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trated  bv  the 
Bruges  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1 902 


1  This  princess,  born  July  18,  1501.  wm  marrlel  August  11. 
1514,  and  died  January  19,  1 3 1(> 
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The  Benoit,  Dimier,  and  Gluck  have  ended  oddly 

Burlington  enough  by  proving  that  none  of  these  at- 
Magazine,  tributed  pictures  are  by  him,  and  also  by 
Number  grouping  together  a  number  of  works,  some 
IX  of  which  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be 

by  him,  others  being  looked  on  as  doubtful. 
A  very  characteristic  work  of  this  master 
lent  by  the  Brussels  museum  (340)  is  re¬ 
produced  on  page  261  ;  it  represents  a 
donor  turned  to  the  right  saying  his 
rosary  behind  a  parapet.  His  hands,  covered 
with  pearl-grey  gloves,  rest  on  a  cushion 
with  the  initials  A  and  C,  doubtless  his  own 
and  his  wife’s,  embroidered  at  the  corners. 
In  the  half-distance  of  the  landscape  back¬ 
ground  are  small  figures  of  the  Sibyl  and  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  whose  attention  she  is 
directing  to  the  appearance  in  the  sky  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child.  The  left  fore¬ 
ground  is  occupied  by  a  tower,  from  the 
balcony  and  summit  of  which  several  per¬ 
sons  are  gazing  at  the  vision.  To  the  capital 
of  a  pillar  is  suspended  an  escutcheon  gules , 
a  lion  or  armed  and  langued  azure  Van  der 
Goulster.  Another  portrait  of  this  donor, 
with  small  figures  representing  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  St.  Hubert,  is  in  the  Roscoe  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool, 
where  it  is  assigned  to  Luke  of  Leyden. 
The  altarpiece  (270)  with  subjects  from  the 
Passion  and  a  kneeling  figure  of  Albert 
van  Adrichem  protected  by  St.  Bavo  and 
St.  Katherine,  formerly  belonging  to 
Count  d’  Oultremont  of  Warfusee,  and  now 
in  the  Brussels  museum,  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Mostaert,  by  others  to  John  Joosten 
of  Haarlem,  the  painter  of  the  altarpiece  at 
Calcar.  A  head  of  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns  (338),  lent  by  Mr.  H.  Willett,  is 
evidently  copied  from  this  picture.  A  bust 
of  a  man  turned  to  the  left,  the  face  seen 
in  three-quarters  (257),  not  entirely  free 
from  overpainting,  was  the  only  genuine 
work  of  Luke  of  Leyden.  Peter,  son  of 
John  Pourbus  of  Gouda,  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  talent,  who  settled  in  Bruges,  was 
represented  by  two  portraits  of  a  citizen 
and  his  wife  (299,  300),  with  interesting 
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views  of  old  Bruges  in  the  background, 
1551  ;  by  a  triptych  (301)  with  portraits 
of  the  donors  and  their  patron  saints  on  the 
shutters,  and  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Dolours 
in  the  centre,  1556;  and  by  the  portraits  of 
thirty-one  members  of  the  confraternity  of 
the  Holy  Blood,  on  the  shutters  of  a  triptych, 

1  5 5 6  (302).  Pourbus  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Memlinc’s  and  Gerard  David’s  works, 
and  he  and  the  Claeissens,  many  of  whose 
paintings  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Bruges,  were 
not  unworthy  followers  of  their  glorious 
predecessors  whose  traditions  they  carried  on 
until  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  art  died  out  at  Bruges.  I 
must  say  a  few  words  as  to  a  painting  of  the 
Holy  Women  mourning  the  dead  Christ 
(32),  reproduced  on  page  255,  the  author¬ 
ship  of  which  was  much  discussed  at  Bruges. 
Its  owner,  Baron  Albenas,  who  inherited  it 
from  the  well-known  collector,  M.  Renou- 
vier  of  Montpellier,  attributed  it  to  Anto- 
nello  of  Messina,  and  thinks  it  is  the  picture 
which  formerly  adorned  the  sacristy  of  the 
chapel  of  the  confraternity  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity  at  Venice,  where  it  still  hung  in 
1674,  between  which  and  1733  it  disap¬ 
peared.  On  the  other  hand  M.  G.  Hulin 
assigns  it  to  the  school  of  Avignon,  while 
Dr.  Friedlander  hesitates,  but  is  inclined 
to  look  on  it  as  French.  In  spite  of  the 
bad  drawing  of  the  figure  of  Christ,  this 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  subject  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  figures  or  the  three  Marys, 
drawn  with  severe  simplicity,  and  the 
colour  of  their  draperies,  dark  blue  and 
dull  red,  are  quite  Bellinesque  ;  the  aged 
donor,  too,  kneeling  near  the  open  tomb 
on  the  left,  has  a  Venetian  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  town  with  its  long 
wall  stretching  right  across  the  back¬ 
ground,  the  ruined  castle,  and  the  gothic 
cathedral,  with  its  spire-crowned  west 
tower  and  lofty  choir  connected  by  the 
low  unfinished  nave,  are  certainly  French. 
The  authorship  of  this  most  interesting 
work  is  decidedly  an  enigma. 
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ON  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
ARTICLE  V-ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  DECORATION 


T  has  not  been  found  possi¬ 
ble  to  fix  definitely  on  any 
precise  period  as  that  dur¬ 
ing  which  representations 
-^,01'  animal  life  were  first 
^ introduced  into  oriental  art 
and  notably  into  the  patterns  of  oriental 
carpets.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
anv  places  in  the  designs  found  painted  on 
the  walls  and  doors  of  Babylonian  buildings, 
which  are  of  the  geometrical  character  that 
distinguishes  the  rugs  and  hangings  that 
decorate  the  tents  of  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Mesopotamia  to-day.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  the  woollen  rugs  and  tapestries 
of  Persian  origin,  used  on  state  occasions 
and  at  banquets  in  Egypt  as  tar  back  as 
600  b.c.,  were  depicted  in  embroidery  ac¬ 
curate  representations  of  birds  and  animals ; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  textiles  as  well  as  in  the  mural  paintings 
that  adorned  the  palaces  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  at  an  infinitely  earlier  date  were 
depicted  either  in  embroidery  or  in  gobelins 
(to  use  the  word  as  a  generic  term)  the 
figures  not  merely  of  dowers,  birds  and 
animals,  but  also  of  human  beings.  ^  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  for  several  centuries 
after  the  dawn  of  Islam  the  tendency  gained 
ground,  as  the  religion  of  Mohammed 
spread  and  took  hold  on  fresh  peoples,  to 
eliminate  from  textiles  and  other  forms  of 
decorative  art  the  representation  of  all 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  peoples  who  in 
their  pre-moslem  existence  may  have  em¬ 
ployed  these  figures  in  their  designs  ceased, 
of  course,  to  make  use  of  them  immediately 
on  their  conversion  to  the  new  faith.  Nor 
is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in  many  cases, 
each  case  embracing  an  entire  community, 
converts  possessing  carpets  or  tapestries  or 
other  hangings  in  whose  design  the  now 
forbidden  figures  had  been  included  would 
hasten  in  the  first  dush  of  their  new-born 
fanaticism  to  destroy  these  articles  rather 


than  remain  in  possession  of  prohibited 
objects,  and  so  appear  unsubmissive  to 
their  founder’s  ordinances.  In  the  Hedjaz 
itself,  in  the  desert  oases  round  about  the 
Mecca  district  where  the  Koreish  and 
other  tribes  had  from  time  immemorial 
fought  for,  and  obtained,  and  held,  and  lost 
again  the  guardianship  of  the  mysterious 
Caaba,  such  textile  fabrics  as  existed  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  coarsest  and  the  crudest 
character.  Cloths  there  were  of  goats’  and 
of  camels’  hair,  and  primitive  felt-like  ma¬ 
terial,  made  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the 
sheep’s  deece,  but  for  the  rest  even  the 
finer  materials  for  clothing  were  imported 
from  the  coast  for  the  use  of  these  affluent 
tribes,  and  came  from  beyond  seas.  The 
peoples  of  the  Hedjaz  then,  though,  of 
course,  they  destroyed  their  many  idols,  had 
but  little  else  in  their  houses  that  they  must 
put  aside  when  the  fever  of  the  new  religion 
took  hold  of  them.  But  in  other  lands, 
and  as  Islam  spread,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
a  general  holocaust  was  made  of  such  tex¬ 
tiles,  carpets,  tapestries,  or  what  not  as  were 
now  unfitting,  wherever  they  existed,  and 
that  in  a  very  few  generations,  ignorance 
and  religious  prejudice  aiding,  the  memory 
even  that  such  figures  had  ever  been  em¬ 
ployed  had  faded  and  grown  dim, and  finally 
had  passed  into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten. 
^}At  what  date,  then,  was  the  revival,  and 
what  brought  it  about  ?  That  it  was  not 
antecedent  to  the  first  crusades  appears  to  be 
proved,  that  it  was  at  some  time  during  the 
hundred  and  odd  years  that  covered  the 
period  of  the  crusades  seems  probable,  and 
that  it  was  brought  about  indirectly  by  the 
crusading  movement  appears  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  constant  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mos¬ 
lem  camps,  communications  that  resulted 
often,  in  the  case  of  captives,  in  an  asso¬ 
ciation  more  or  less  close  that  lasted  for 
considerable  periods,  the  constant  inter- 


The  communication  of  ideas  and  the  exchange 

Burlington  of  the  teaching  of  practical  knowledge  so 
Magazine,  eagerly  sought  after  in  that  primitive  but 
Number  progressive  age,  alike  by  one  side  and  the 
IX  other — all  these  served  to  give  to  Europe 

something  of  the  greater  lore  and  brighter 
civilization  of  the  east,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  orientals  became  uncon¬ 
sciously  permeated  with  something  of  the 
western  spirit,  and  with  a  sense  of  western 
monkish  art.  It  should  perhaps  be  said 
that  in  this  exchange  Europe  gained  more 
than  she  gave.  Had  it  been  alone  the 
knowledge  of  medicines  and  the  artofwork- 
ing  in  steel  Europe’sdebttothe  orient  would 
have  been  heavy.  This,  however,  is  by  the 
way.  It  is,  then,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  re-introduction  of  figures  into  the  textile 
fabrics  of  the  east,  notably,  of  course,  the 
carpets  and  tapestries  which  are  the  subjects 
of  these  papers,  was  indirectly  due  to  the 
influence  of  western  monks.  Sometimes 
Saracens  as  prisoners  worked  under  monk¬ 
ish  masters,  and  wrought  into  their  designs, 
nolens  volens ,  images  which,  when  later,  and 
released,  they  returned  to  Beyrout  or  Damas¬ 
cus,  they  did  not  forget.  Sometimes  monks, 
or  those  among  the  knights  and  squires  them¬ 
selves  whose  inclinations  tended  in  any  way 
towards  refinement,  worked  in  captivity  for 
their  Saracen  conquerors  while  awaiting 
ransom,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  impelled 
them  to  introduce  into  the  designs  placed 
before  them  in  that  new  art  of  weaving, 
in  which  their  jailors  instructed  them,  pic¬ 
torial  representations  of  the  saints.  This 
first  step  once  taken  the  rest  became  easy. 
The  Saracens,  accustomed  to  find  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  either  in  chapels 
hastily  abandoned,  or  on  tombs,  or  in  dra¬ 
peries  captured  in  Christian  camps,  or  on 
the  shields  and  blazons  of  Christian  prison¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  these  prisoners 
while  in  captivity,  innumerable  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  human  form  and  of  strange 
heraldic  beasts,  naturally  lost  their  childish 
reverence  for  the  prohibition  of  the  prophet 
against  the  depicting  of  animal  life,  and 
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having  keen  eyes  for  the  beautiful  and  for 
the  poetry  of  the  picturesque,  began  them¬ 
selves  to  introduce  similar  representations 
into  their  own  ornamental  designs.  And, 
inasmuch  as  with  a  people  rendered  by 
circumstances  more  or  less  nomadic,  what¬ 
soever  works  of  artistic  ornamentation  they 
possessed  must  of  necessity  be  easily  trans¬ 
portable,  it  was  only  natural  that  these 
innovations  should  find  their  fitting  place 
in  the  carpets  and  the  tapestries  that  de¬ 
corated  the  Saracen  pavilions.  As  time  went 
on  the  Saracen  influence  being  paramount 
spread  far  and  wide — to  Cairo  and  to  Bag¬ 
dad,  where  it  speedily  became  supreme  and 
remained  so  until  Timur  or  Tamerline,  who 
had  already  overrun  Persia,  conquered  Bag¬ 
dad  in  1395,  invaded  India  three  years 
later,  and  thence  spread  his  empire,  which 
now  included  the  greater  portion  of  central 
Asia  and  Egypt,  over  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria.  In  all  these  countries,  though  in  less 
degree  in  India  than  in  any  other,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Saracenic  supremacy  had  till 
then  been  strong.  Thenceforth  it  struggled 
for  mastery  with  the  Mongol  influence, 
with  which  in  a  comparatively  brief  time 
it  became  indissolubly  blended.  Thus,  com¬ 
paratively  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we 
find  that  in  the  textile  arts  of  China  (in 
some  slight  measure),  of  India,  of  Persia, 
of  Syria,  Egypt  and  Bagdad,  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  of  these  countries 
had  not  merely  become  weaker  but  had 
become  merged  with  some  portion,  im¬ 
perfectly  transmitted,  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Bagdad  work  would  be  found  represented 
dragons  which  were  the  special  peculiarity 
of  China,  hunting  lions  which  were  purely 
Persian,  while,  in  conjunction  with  those 
figures  and  with  the  forms  of  men,  horses 
and  elephants  would  be  found  in  slightly 
altered  fashion,  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  general  character  of  the  scheme  those 
geometrical  and  symbolical  delineations 
which  belong  to  the  nomad  and  the  Hindu 
schools. 


A  NOTE  ON  RECENT  CRITICISM  OF  THE  ART 

OF  SASSETTA 

J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 


T  was  a  happy  accident 
that  led  me  many  years  ago 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  art 
of  that  ‘forgotten  painter’ 
upon  whose  achievement  I 
was  destined  to  write  the 
,  and  who  in  the  course  of 
six  months  has  occupied  so  large  a  space 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  preparation  of  my  book 
on  Fra  Angelico,  I  heard  that  there  was  a 
picture  by  the  Dominican  master,  an  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Saraceni  collec¬ 
tion.'  Having  taken  the  train  to  Siena,  I 
sought  and  gained  permission  to  visit  that 
interesting  collection,  only  to  find  that  the 
small  panel  I  had  come  to  see  was  not  by 
Fra  Angelico,  but  by  some  Sienese  artist  of 
the  quattrocento  then  unknown  to  me. 
Curious  to  discover  its  author,  I  went  at 
once  to  the  Siena  gallery,  and  there  I  found 
evidence  which  led  me  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation  to  the  conclusion  that  this  beautiful 
little  work  was  by  Stefano  di  Giovanni, 
called  Sassetta.  From  that  day  I  was  a 
student  of  Sassetta’s  art.2  ^|My  second  dis¬ 
covery  in  regard  to  Sassetta  was  similarly 
fortuitous.  I  was  turning  over  some  of 
Messrs.  Braun’s  photographs  when  I  came 
across  a  reproduction  of  The  Mystic  Mar¬ 
riage  of  St.  Francis  at  Chantilly,  which  up 
to  that  time  had  been  always  regarded  as  a 
work  of  Sano  di  Pietro.  Having  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  the  picture,  I  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  first  glance  that  it  was  a  work 
of  the  Sienese  master  I  had  been  studying. 
To  me  it  seemed  as  impossible  to  accept  it 
for  a  Sano  di  Pietro  as  to  mistake  a  yellow 
chrysanthemum  for  a  dandelion.  .  .  . 

1  This  collection  now  belong*  to  Count  Fabio  Chigi,  the  heir 
of  the  lait  representative  of  the  Saraceni. 

1  In  my  ’  Fra  Angelico,'  published  some  years  afterwards,  I 
discusser!  this  picture.  ,Se«  •  Fra  Angelico,'  London,  G.  Bell 
and  Sons,  1900,  p.  179. 


It  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  scientific 
criticism  of  Italian  painting  that  the  number 
of  questions  upon  which  all  serious  students 
are  agreed  is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing. 
We  cannot,  in  this  world  at  least,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  any  millennium  when  there  will  be 
no  quarrels  amongst  connoisseurs.  But  it 
is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  all  save  those  who 
prize  such  knowledge  as  they  possess  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rarity — and  are  out  of  conceit 
with  it  when  it  becomes  common  property 
— to  see  old  differences  vanishing.  By 
relinquishing  altogether  several  positions 
which  he  found  to  be  untenable,  Mr.  Beren- 
son  has  set  us  all  a  good  example.  In  his 
recent  articles  in  this  magazine  he  has 
made  it  clear  that,  on  many  important 
questions,  he  has  lately  adopted  the  views 
of  his  more  serious  and  sympathetic  critics. 
That  in  some  cases  he  has  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  independently,  travelling  by  a 
different  route  from  the  rest  of  us,  only  en¬ 
hances  their  value.  For  example,  in  his 
‘Florentine  Painters’  Mr.  Berenson  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘  the  essential  in  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  somehow  to  stimulate  our  conscious¬ 
ness  of  tactile  values.’ 1  Some  of  us  protested 
against  the  artistic  sectarianism  of  such  a 
pronouncement,  and  deprecated  its  author’s 
‘  attempt  to  exalt  one  essential  truth  out  of 
the  decorator’s  whole  corpus  of  fundamental 
dogma  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.’3  We 
now  find  Mr.  Berenson,  purged  of  his 
former  heresy,  frankly  admitting  that  there 
have  been  great  schools  of  painting  which 
have  regarded  the  ‘  rendering  of  tactile 
values’  as  of  secondary  importance.3  %  A- 
gain,  Mr.  Berenson  maintained  in  his  ‘Cen- 
tral  Italian  Painters’  that  the  Sienese  masters 

1  Berenson,  *  Florentine  Pointers,'  Putnam,  New  York  ;nd 
London,  1898,  P.  5. 

5  Douglas.  ’  Fro  Angelico,'  p.  96. 

1  Berenion,  •  A  Sienese  l*ointer  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,’  I , 
in  Title  Burlington  Magazink  for  Septeml>er  t)ctol»er  190J. 
PP  IJ.  19-1* 


first  monograph 


The  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  illustrators,1 

Burlington  and  that  ‘the  school  of  Siena  fails  to  rank 
Magazine,  amongst  the  great  schools  of  art  because  its 
Number  painters  never  devoted  themselves  with  the 
IX  needed  zeal  to  form  and  movement.’2  In 

the  same  book  he  denied  that  even  the 
greatest  Sienese  master  of  the  quattrocento 
attained  to  ‘  real  art,’3  putting  him  on  the 
same  level  as,  in  those  days,  he  placed  Alesso 
Baldovinetti,  of  whom  he  said  that  ‘  no 
trace  of  purely  artistic  feeling  or  interest 
could  be  discerned  ’  in  any  of  his  remain¬ 
ing  works.4  Now  he  maintains  that  the 
Sienese  excelled  all  other  early  Italian 
schools  in  communicating  values  of  move¬ 
ment.5  He  admits  the  justifiablenessof  their 
decorative  ideal,  and  places  one  of  their 
fifteenth-century  masters  above  the  greatest 
of  his  contemporaries,  above  Masolino6  and 
Gentile  da  Fabriano.  Six  years  ago,  too, 
Mr.  Berenson  denied  Sassetta  a  place  in  his 
list  of  ‘  Central  Italian  Painters.’  He  did  not 
think  him  worthy  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  such  third-rate  artists  as  Bernardino  di 
Mariotto,  Francesco  Zaganelli  and  Gian- 
nicolo  Manni.  He  thought  Stefano  di 
Giovanni  of  less  importance  than  his  fol¬ 
lower  Sano,  and  gave,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  best  work,  The  Mystic  Marriage  of 
St.  Francis,  to  that  pupil.7  Moreover,  he 
would  not  allow  that  one  of  the  great 
artists  of  Siena  owned  Sassetta  as  his  mas¬ 
ter.  Now  he  asserts  that  Stefano  ‘was 
not  only  one  of  the  few  masters  in  Europe 
of  imaginative  design,  but  one  of  the  most 
important  painters  at  Siena  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,’  and 
maintains  that  ‘  nearly  all  the  later  painters 
of  Siena  were  his  offspring.’ 8  He  alsoaccepts 

1  Berenson,  ‘  Central  Italian  Painters,’  Putnam,  New  York 
and  London,  1897,  P-  47- 

2  Berenson,  ‘  Central  Italian  Painters,’  p.  57. 

3  Berenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

4  Berenson,  ‘Florentine  Painters,’  p.  47. 

5  Berenson,  ‘  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,’  I, 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  September-October  1903, 
P  *3- 

6  Berenson,  ‘  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,’  II, 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  November  1903,  p.  175. 

i  Berenson,  ‘Central  Italian  Painters,’  Putnam,  New  York 
and  London,  1897,  pp.  55  and  175. 

8  Berenson,  ‘A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan  Legend,’  II, 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  November  1903,  p.  184. 
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The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Francis  as  a  work 
of  Sassetta.  Nor  has  Mr.  Berenson  only 
changed  his  opinions  on  certain  specific 
points  ;  his  recent  articles  show  that  he  has 
modified  his  whole  method.  To  those  of  us 
who  held  that,  formerly,  in  attempting  to 
arrive  at  the  date  and  authorship  of  a  pic¬ 
ture,  he  was  prone  to  exaggerate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  one  kind  of  evidence  and  to  base  his 
conclusions  almost  entirely  upon  that,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  of  late  he  has  given 
more  attention  than  he  was  wont  to  do  to 
documentary  testimony  and  to  evidence 
derived  from  a  study  of  architectural  back¬ 
grounds.  .  .  . 

Seeing  that  Mr.  Berenson  has  renounced 
so  many  of  his  former  opinions,  it  seems 
ungracious,  if  not  ungenerous,  to  allude  to 
the  few  minor  questions  upon  which  the 
conclusions  recorded  in  his  recent  articles  on 
Sassetta  seem  to  be  untenable.  As  a  fellow- 
admirer  of  Sassetta  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
content  myself  with  thanking  him  for  the 
additions  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  artist,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  those 
portions  of  Stefano’s  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
altarpiece  which  have  long  been  concealed 
in  private  houses.  But  the  fact  that  he 
has  shown  himself  open  to  conviction  leads 
me  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  relinquish 
opinions  which  are  inconsistent  with  other 
of  his  published  utterances,  and  which  to 
some  of  us  appear  just  as  unsound  as  those 
he  has  already  renounced,  In  my  article 
‘A  Forgotten  Painter’  I  gave  reasons  for  my 
belief  that  ‘  some  of  the  details  of  the  font  of 
S.  Giovanni  at  Siena  were  of  Sassetta’s  in¬ 
vention,’  1  an  opinion  I  had  already  expound¬ 
ed  at  somewhat  greater  length  in  my  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Siena.’2  Mr.  Berenson  asserts  that 
Sassetta  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  design  of  Jacopo  della  Quercia’s  font. 
He  denies  my  conclusions  without  offering 
new  arguments  or  new  evidence,  and  merely 
refers  the  reader  to  some  well-known  works, 

1  See  The  Burlington  Magazine,  May  1903,  p.  306. 

2  ‘A  History  of  Siena,’  London,  Murray,  1902,  p.  xvii. 


with  which  every  serious  student  of  Sienese 
art  is  familiar,  and  which  contain  the  very 
testimony  on  which  I  based  my  own  theories 
as  to  the  font’s  history.  I  have  nothing 
either  to  add  to  or  to  deduct  from  my 
former  reasoning.  The  fact  remains  that 
before  Sassetta  prepared  his  design  ol  the 
font  the  work  had  been  for  some  time  in 
abeyance,  and  that  attcr  he,  in  Jacopo  della 
Quercia’s  absence,  had  made  a  drawing  for 
it,  the  work  upon  the  font  was  actively 
recommenced.  I  do  not  think  that  I  went 
too  far  in  concluding  that  Jacopo’s  original 
design  must  have  been  incomplete  or  have 
required  modification  in  some  particular. 
C  Similarly  Mr.  Berenson  contents  himself 
with  a  bare  denial  of  my  conclusions  that 
Sassetta  influenced  contemporary  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  masters  of  the  Umbrian  school.1 
That  the  Umbrian  masters  of  the  early  half 
of  the  quattrocentro  were  influenced  by 
the  Sienese,  Signor  Cavalcaselle  has  clearly 
demonstrated.  Mr.  Berenson  himself  holds 
that  ‘  the  early  Sienese  had  a  strong  feeling 
for  arrangement  and  space,’  and  that  the 
Umbrians  ‘carried  on  through  the  Renais¬ 
sance  purposes  and  aims  in  nowise  different 
in  their  essence  from  those  of  Siena.’2  He 
maintains,  too,  that  the  Umbrian  school 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ‘  was 
but  a  provincial  offshoot  of  Sienese  art,’  and 
was ‘nurtured  on  Sienese  models.’3  More- 
everhc  admitsthat,of all  theSicnese, Sassetta 
was  the  greatest  master  of ‘space-composi¬ 
tion  ’  of  his  time,  and  that  the  Umbrian 
masters  of  generations  that  followed  his 
excelled  all  others  as  ‘  great  space-com¬ 
posers.’  It  will  requiremorethan  Mr.Beren- 
son’s  mere  assertion  to  convince  us  that  one 
of  thegreatest  altarpieces  existing  in  Umbria 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury — the  one  work  which  excelled  all 
others  there  in  ‘space-composition,’  a  work 
moreover  which  gave  most  perfect  pictorial 
expression  to  theidcalsof  the  great  Umbrian 
saint  St.  Francis — had  no  effect  upon  the 

1  S«c  Tim  Burlington  Magazine,  Novomber  1903,  p  183 

1  Her  onion.  •  Central  Italian  i'amters,'  p  68. 

'  l»eren*«.n.  •  Central  Italian  Painters,  p  83 


local  school  of  painting  ;  seeing  that  A  Note  on 
Mr.  Berenson  himself  admits  that  its  pre-  Recent 
eminent  quality  was  the  very  quality  in  Criticism 
which  the  masters  of  that  school  subse-  of  the  Art 
quently  excelled.  Finally,  Mr.  Berenson  of  Sassetta 
attributes  to  the  third-rate  painter  Andrea 
Vanni  the  beautiful  imitation  of  Simone 
Martini  that  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
church  of  S. Pietro  O vile  in  Siena.  Mr.  Beren¬ 
son  has  offered  no  reasons  for  this  attribu¬ 
tion.  His  friend  and  follower,  however, 

Mr.  Mason  Perkins,  has  told  us  why  he 
regards  this  picture  as  a  work  of  Vanni.1 

With  good  reason  Mr.  Perkins  surmises 
that  this  attribution  will  cause  surprise 
to  his  readers.  My  surprise,  not  to  sav 
amazement,  was  by  no  means  lessened 
after  I  had  read  carefully  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  support 
it.  Since  reading  them,  I  have  revisited 
the  churches  in  Siena  that  enshrine  works 
of  Vanni,  and  my  surprise  is  greater  than 
ever.  To  attribute  to  this  crude,  uncouth 
painter  a  work  of  such  fine  technical  quali¬ 
ties,  of  such  subtle  charm,  as  the  S:  Pietro 
Ovile  Annunciation  is  to  show  a  painfully 
deficient  sense  of  quality.  Crude  in  colour, 
without  any  grace  of  line  or  refinement  of 
technique,  Vann i’s  work  lacked  all  the  merits 
for  which  this  picture  is  pre-eminent. 

%  Mr.  Perkins  gives  a  long  list  of  morpho¬ 
logical  features  in  the  S.  Pietro  Annuncia¬ 
tion  which  he  says  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Vanni.  His  argument  is  a  lament¬ 
able  example  of  the  unintelligent  use  of 
the  scientific  method.  He  has  done  that 
of  which  connoisseurs  who  are  lacking  in 
fineness  and  precision  of  vision  have  so 
often  been  guilty.  He  sees  only  the  general 
morphological  peculiarities  of  the  works  of 
one  branch  of  the  Sienese  school  at  a  certain 
period.  His  eye  cannot  distinguish  the 
slight  individual  variations  of  those  charac¬ 
teristics  that  go  to  make  up  a  personal  style. 

There  arc  certain  peculiarities  of  drawing, 
as  well  as  certain  decorative  preferences, 
which  mark  the  works  of  all  those  masters 

1  Perklm,  'Andrea  Vanni,'  Tub  Burlington  Magazine, 

August  1903,  pp  311,  jii 
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The  who  belong  to  the  artistic  lineage  of  Bar- 

Burlington  tolo  di  Fredi.  Mr.  Perkins’s  contention 
Magazine,  that  because  these  peculiarities  are  to  be 
Number  found  in  the  S.  Pietro  Ovile  Annunciation, 
IX  therefore  it  is  a  work  of  one  particular 

master  of  that  school — Andrea  Vanni — is 
a  non  sequitnr.  He  does  not  realize  that 
in  the  repetition  of  these  very  peculiarities 
there  are  slight  variations  between  the 
works  of  Vanni  and  the  panel  at  S.  Pietro 
Ovile  which,  when  taken  together,  con¬ 
stitute  a  great  deal  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  picture  and  a  bad  picture. 
5[  Mr.  Perkins  lays  stress  upon  the  ‘  high- 
waisted  figure  of  the  Virgin,’  and  on  her 
‘stiff,  upright,  almost  rigid,  position.’ 
He  calls  attention  to  ‘  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  knees,’  ‘the  peculiar  poise 
of  the  head,’  the  straight  falling  folds  of 
the  drapery,  and  ‘the  line  of  the  mantle  as 
it  catches  the  arm  in  its  downward  flow.’ 
He  notes  the  ‘small,  well-rounded  cranium 
and  oval  face  ’  of  the  Madonna,  ‘  her 
narrow  eyes,  with  the  small  half-covered 
iris,  and  her  high-arched  brows,’  her  Tong, 
straight  nose,’  her  mouth,  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  head,  and  ‘  her  long,  slender 
hands.’  He  remarks  upon  the  artist’s  love 
of  gold  brocade.  But  there  is  not  one  of 
these  characteristics  that  we  do  not  find  in 
one  or  both  of  the  two  representations  of 
the  Madonna  in  Sassetta’s  great  altarpiece  at 
the  Osservanza.  In  fact,  in  the  very  points 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the  S.  Pietro 
Ovile  Annunciation  far  more  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Sassetta’s  picture  than  any  of  the 
authenticated  works  of  Vanni.  If  the 
reader  will  compare  a  photograph  of  the 
panel  at  S.  Pietro  Ovile  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Vanni’s  one  great  authenticated 
work,1  the  altarpiece  of  S.  Stefano,  and 
with  Sassetta’s  Osservanza  Madonna,  he 
will  at  once  see  what  I  mean.  But  let 
me  give  a  few  examples  :  In  the  small 
tondi  of  the  Osservanza  picture,  as  in  its 
central  panel,  the  representation  of  the 
Madonna  is  more  upright  than  in  Vanni’s 

i  The  little  church  of  S.  Stefano  is  near  the  Lizza  at  Siena 
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little  Annunciation  in  the  S.  Stefano  polyp- 
tych.  In  the  line  of  the  shoulder  and 
knees,  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  the 
Annunciation  in  the  tondi  of  the  Osser¬ 
vanza  altarpiece  more  nearly  resembles  the 
S.  Pietro  Ovile  panel  than  does  any  authen¬ 
ticated  painting  of  V anni.  The  eyebrows  ot 
both  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  S.  Pietro 
Ovile  Annunciation  aremore  highly  arched 
than  are  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  faces  painted  by  Vanni  at  S.  Stefano, 
and  are  more  like  in  form  the  eyebrows 
painted  by  Sassetta.  The  nose  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  too,  in  the  S.  Pietro  Ovile  Annuncia¬ 
tion  has  a  form  peculiar  to  Sassetta.  It  is, 
of  course,  straight  and  long,  but  it  is 
broader  than  the  nose  given  to  the  Ma¬ 
donna  in  the  S.  Stefano  picture,  and  there 
is  a  wider  space  between  the  eyes  than  is 
common  in  the  heads  of  Vanni’s  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  Virgin.  In  these  particulars 
it  differs  in  nothing  from  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Madonna  in  the  central  panel  of 
the  Osservanza  altarpiece.  The  hand  of  the 
Virgin,  too,  in  the  picture  at  the  Osservanza 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  given  to  her  in 
the  S.  Pietro  Ovile  Annunciation.  In  both 
these  works  it  is  much  better  formed  than 
the  strangely  wooden  hands  we  find  in 
Vanni’s  pictures.  There  are  certain 
other  features  in  the  panel  at  S.  Pietro 
Ovile  which  are  to  be  seen  in  other  works 
of  Sassetta,  but  which  cannot  be  found  in 
any  authenticated  painting  of  Vanni.  The 
large  flowing  pattern  of  the  brocade  which 
drapes  the  Virgin’s  throne,  as  well  as  the 
pattern  of  her  tunic,  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  works  of  Sassetta,  and  differs  entirely 
from  the  smaller,  cruder,  geometrical  de¬ 
sign  of  the  material  which  covers  the  throne, 
and  of  the  Madonna’s  tunic  in  the  central 
panel  of  Vanni’s  large  altarpiece  at  S.  Ste¬ 
fano.  The  patterns  of  the  brocades  in  the 
latter  picture  are  aggressively  trecentist  ; 
whilst  those  of  the  stuffs  in  the  Annun¬ 
ciation  are  of  the  same  bold,  flowing 
character  as  are  the  rich  materials  which 
the  Sienese  quattrocentists  loved  to  paint. 
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^  Again,  we  find  round  the  head  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  S.  Pietro  Ovile  picture  ro¬ 
man,  not  gothic  lettering.  This  feature 
also  is  characteristic  of  the  Sienese  of  the 
quattrocento,  rather  than  of  the  trecento 
masters.  In  Andrea  Vanni’s  picture  at 
S.  Stelano  the  lettering  is  gothic,  as  it  is 
in  other  Sienese  pictures  of  his  period.1 

Fourthly,  the  olive-wreath  on  the  angel 
Gabriel’s  head  is  entirely  characteristic  of 
Sassetta.  I  need  but  remind  the  reader  of 
the  angels  in  that  master’s  little  triptych 
in  the  Saraceni  collection.  Fifthly,  the 
arches  in  the  decorative  framework  of  the 
S.  Pietro  Ovile  Annunciation  correspond 
exactly  in  form  with  the  arches  of  the 
various  scattered  portions  of  the  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  altarpiece.  The  stamped  pat¬ 
tern,  too,  on  either  side  of  each  of  the 
lateral  arches  of  the  Annunciation  is  almost 
identical  with  that  which  adorns  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Chantilly  panel  and  its  com¬ 
panion  picture.2  I  have  said  that  Mr. 
Berenson’s  attribution  of  the  S.  Pietro  Ovile 
altarpiece  shows  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  quality. 
Such  statements  are  easy  to  make,  and 
olten,  in  the  case  of  an  unscrupulous  con¬ 
troversialist,  take  the  place  of  sound  argu¬ 
ment.  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  charge  with 
this  deficiency  any  connoisseur  of  esta¬ 
blished  reputation  without  giving  adequate 
reasons.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be 
untrue  and  even  absurd  to  contend  that  the 
partial  or  complete  atrophy  of  the  sense  of 
quality  is  a  normal  state.  But  there  is, 
nevertheless, abundant  evidence  toshow  that 

1  In  a  charming  Madonna  belonging  to  Mr.  Berenson.  which 
he  regards  as  a  work  of  Andrea  Vanni,  there  is  roman  lettering 
on  the  scroll  in  the  child's  hand.  This  picture,  however,  is  also 
obviously  a  fifteenth-century  work,  by  a  later  master  than  Vanni. 

1  I  do  not  regard  the  diptych  of  the  Annunciation  in  the 
Cbigi,  late  Saraceni,  collection  as  a  work  of  Andrea  Vanni. 


Mr.  Berenson, like  manyother  distinguished  A  Note  on 
connoisseurs,  occasionally  suffers  from  this  Recent 
malady.  Had  not  he  experienced  some  Criticism 
temporary  numbness  in  this  sense,  he  could  of  the  Art 
never  have  deliberately  accepted  the  attri-  of  Sassetta 
bution  ofThe  Mystic  Marriage  ofSt.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Sassetta’s  best  picture,  to  his  weaker 
follower,  Sano  di  Pietro,  nor  allowed  that 
the  so-called  Duccio  at  S.  Eugenio  was  by 
the  master  himself,1  nor  given  to  Benvenuto 
di  Giovanni  a  modern  forgery,  nor  accepted 
as  a  genuine  Leonardo  the  Minghetti  Pro¬ 
file  of  a  Girl.2  It  is  because  I  am  convinced 
that  such  infrequent  lapses  as  these  are 
only  temporary,  that  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Berenson  will  at  last  make  com¬ 
plete  the  splendid  reparation  he  has  already 
made  to  Sassetta,  by  restoring  to  that 
master  one  of  his  loveliest  works,3  and 
admitting  that  he  is  justly  entitled  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Umbrian  school. 


1  Mr.  Perkins  tells  us  that  the  imitation  of  Simone  Martini's 
Annunciation  at  S.  Pietro  was  formerly  of  a  similar  size  and 
shape  to  its  original  now  at  the  Uffizi.  He  is  evidently  unaware 
that  the  existing  frame  of  Simone's  Annunciation  is  the  invention 
of  a  nineteenth-century  Florentine,  and  that  no  one  knows  the 
precise  form  of  the  original  picture.  When  this  panel  came  to 
the  Uffizi,  it  was  in  a  square  frame. 

•  Berenson,  '  Florentine  Painters,'  1898,  pp.  66  and  116. 

3  In  addition  to  the  S.  I*ietro  Ovile  Annunciation  there  is 
another  work  in  Siena  that  ought  to  be  restored  to  Sassetta  :  I 
refer  to  the  little  Madonna  attributed  to  Sano  di  Pietro,  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  rector's  room  in  the  Manicomio  di  S.  Niccold. 
This  picture,  which  once  adorned  the  old  church  of  S.  Niccold, 
more  closely  resembles  the  work  of  Sano  than  any  other  work  of 
Sassetta.  Nevertheless,  its  technical  qualities,  as  well  ar  some 
peculiarities  of  drawing,  reveal  unmistakably  that  it  is  by  the 
greater  and  earlier  master.  Documentary  evidence  gives  some 
support  to  this  attribution.  In  an  unpublished  manuscript  of 
Gallacini's  ‘  Inscrizioni  Sanesi’  which  lies  before  me,  I  find  it 
recorded  that  in  his  day  there  was  a  picture  by  *  Stefano  da 
Siena  '  at  S.  Niccolo.  In  almost  all  cases  of  this  kind,  the  attri¬ 
butions  in  Gallacini's  *  Inscriptions'  are  based  upon  the  evidence 
of  early  documents  or  of  inscriptions.  In  some  cases  he  quotes 
inscriptions  which  have  since  disappeared.  The  form  of  the 
name.  'Stefano  da  Siena,'  obviously  a  translation  of  Sassctta's 
signature.  'Stephanus  de  Senis.'as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Gallacini's  writings,  supports  the  view  that  the 
learned  writer  was  copying  an  inscription  now  lost.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  for  giving  me  access  to 
the  manuscript  of  Gallacini's  'Inscrizioni  Sanesi.'  It  is  in  two 
volumes.  The  reference  to  Sassetta  I  found  in  volume  II,  p.  too. 
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MUSSULMAN  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  MINIATURES  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS 

WRITTEN  BY  E.  BLOCHETJ®» 


PART  II 

IIE  workmanship  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Sefevaean 
school  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  and  Timurid  mini¬ 
atures,  and  we  feel  that 
the  Persian  artists  were 
striving  at  this  period  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  stiff  and  angular  forms  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  in  order  to  render  in  a  more  faithful 
manner  that  which  they  had  before  their 
eyes.  This  tendency  is  very  obvious  in 
an  outline  drawing  exhibited,  which  dates 
from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was  not  until  this  period  that 
the  Persian  artists  were  able  to  draw  such 
gracefully-rounded  lines  or  so  happily  to 
roll  the  folds  of  a  turban.  There  is  a  wide 
interval  between  this  modest  drawing  and 
the  hieratic  pictures  of  the  Mongolian 
period,  in  which  the  figures  seem  to  be 
hewn  with  strokes  of  the  axe  out  of  blocks  of 
wood.  As  great  a  distance  is  fixed  between 
the  works  of  those  two  periods  as  that  which 
separates  an  Egyptian  statue  of  the  Old 
Empire  from  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  reign  of  the  Sefevasan  sultans  marks  the 
period  of  delicate  and  sentimental  painting 
in  Persia.  The  Mongols  had  never  felt  the 
need  of  this  ;  the  Timurids  had  groped  after 
it,  but  awkwardly  ;  whereas  the  Sefevasans 
always  preferred  the  pleasures  of  a  quiet 
life  to  the  all  too  violent  emotions  of  the 
battlefield.  The  fall  of  the  Sefevaeans,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  barbar¬ 
ism  of  the  past  centuries,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  artistic  movement  which  had  con¬ 
stantly  been  taking  place  in  Iran  since  the 
accession  of  the  Timurid  princes  was  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  and  has  never  returned. 
The  sway  of  the  Afghans  weighed  perhaps 
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— ( Conclusion ) 

more  heavily  upon  Persia  than  that  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  despite  its  brilliant  hours,  the 
reign  of  Nadir  Shah  was  a  period  of  com¬ 
plete  decadence.  The  dynasty  of  the  Kad- 
jars  has  never  been  able  to  restore  Persia  to 
the  place  which  it  occupied  in  Asia  during 
the  time  of  the  Sefevaeans,  and  these  princes, 
with  their  mania  for  endeavouring  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  West  in  all  things,  have  never  en¬ 
couraged  that  national  art  which,  in  past 
centuries,  had  produced  such  masterly 
works.  We  may  therefore  say  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  a  few  rare  exceptions,  Persia 
to-day  no  longer  contains  schools  of  paint¬ 
ing  comparable  with  those  which  followed 
upon  one  another  commencing  with  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  few  illuminated 
manuscripts  executed  during  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century  offer  no  great  in¬ 
terest,  for  their  paintings  are  simply  more 
or  less  skilful  copies  of  those  in  the  old 
books,  or  else  very  awkward  imitations  of 
European  drawings  and  paintings  imported 
into  Persia  and  often  very  badly  inter¬ 
preted.  The  art  of  miniature-painting 
is  gradually  becoming  lost  in  Persia,  and 
a  moment  will  soon  come  in  which  not 
a  painter  capable  of  executing  one  will  be 
found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  lithography  has  enabled 
cheap  reproductions  to  be  made  of  books 
which  were  once  very  expensive  to  copy ; 
and  the  Persians  have  never  had  the  idea 
of  adorning  with  miniatures  the  detestable 
editions  turned  out  by  the  laboratories  of 
Teheran.  They  are  content  to  print  in 
the  text,  by  the  same  processes,  coarse  de¬ 
signs  which  hardly  reproduce  the  scheme 
of  the  old  paintings,  and  those  who  desire 
to  enrich  their  libraries  with  illuminated 
manuscripts  are  obliged  to  search  the  bazaars 
for  specimens  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
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Timuridsor  Sefevaeans.  ^  The  Indo-Persian 
paintings  almost  all  belong  to  a  style  which 
is  a  compromise  between  the  art  of  the 
Timurid  period  and  Hindu  art.  A  few  are 
imitated  trom  Seteva?an  originals,  but  the 
painters  of  India,  who  have  a  truer  feeling 
for  colour  than  many  Persian  artists,  have 
greatly  simplified  the  rich,  sometimes  too 
rich,  chromatic  scale  of  those  miniatures 
and  have  brought  them  back  to  a  generally 
more  sober  tonality.  Many  ol  the  Timurid 
paintings  incline  towards  motley  colouring, 
and  most  of  them,  even  the  best  executed, 
are  impressionist  pictures,  whereas  the  In¬ 
dian  miniature-painters  might  almost  be 
reproached  with  softening  the  colours  ol 
their  paintings  beyond  all  measure,  especi¬ 
ally  in  a  country  in  which,  as  Rudyard 
Kipling  says,  there  is  only  one  really  serious 
thing,  the  southern  sun.  It  is  perhaps  this 
circumstance  which  was  the  reason  why  the 
Timurid  emperors  ol  Hindustan  took  so 
little  pains  to  seek  for  their  libraries  books 
illustrated  by  their  Hindu  subjects, and  that 
thev  preferred  the  manuscripts  illustrated 
in  Turkestan  and  eastern  Persia  for  their 
ancestors  Ulugh  Beg  and  Husain  Mirza. 

The  period  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Timur  Bev  was  a  veritable  golden  age 
of  painting  in  Persia  and  Turkestan,  and 
it  was  the  same  in  India.  The  dynasties 
which  followed  one  upon  the  other  in  Hin¬ 
dustan  after  the  mussulman  conquest  had 
not  been  without  glory,  and  they  had 
numbered  sufficient  days  of  peace  to  allow 
arts  and  letters  to  be  developed  at  their 
ease.  India  sometimes  even  served  as  a 
reluge  for  the  literary  men  who  tied  from 
the  land  of  Iran,  which  had  become  unin¬ 
habitable  for  them,  and  who  travelled  in 
search  of  milder  masters  in  the  plains 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
In  this  way,  some  centuries  earlier,  the 
Guebcrs  fleeing  before  the  mussulman 
armies  had  found  the  end  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  on  the  coasts  of  Gujarat.  The  dy¬ 
nasties  of  the  Gourid  sultans,  of  the  Korb- 
shahs  of  Golconda,  ot  the  Nizamshahs,  of 


the  Adelshahs,  of  the  independent  princes  Mussulman 
of  Bengal,  of  the  Malvah  of  Oudh,  beheld  Manuscripts 
the  birth  of  numerous  talents,  and  the  and  Minia- 
names  of  the  great  Indian  poets,  Nizami,  tures  as 
Khusrau  Dihlavi,  Zuhuri,  are  enough  to  Illustrated  in 
show  that  thev  were  literary  and  artistic  the  recent 
centres  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  Exhibition 
none  the  less  true  that  we  must  await  the  at  Paris 
advent  with  Babar  of  the  mightv  dvnasty  of 
the  Grand  Moguls  to  see  India,  in  spite  of 
many  reverses,  find  a  unity  which  she  had 
doubtless  never  known  since  the  most  distant 
historical  times.  The  masterpieces  of 
Indo-Persian  art  are  not  to  be  found  among 
the  illuminated  manuscripts.  It  seems  that 
the  artists  who  executed  the  latter  were  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  idea  of  imitating  those  which 
came  from  Persia,  and  that  thev  hardly  ever 
attempted  to  produce  an  original  work.  Not 
a  single  ‘  Book  of  the  Kings’  illustrated  in 
Hindustan  but  its  paintingsareservilecopies 
taken  from  a  Sefevasan  or  Timurid  ‘  Book 
of  the  Kings,’  sometimes  with  several  Indian 
intermediaries,  with  the  result  that  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  primitive  painting  has  disap¬ 
peared  to  make  place  for  an  indifferent  de¬ 
sign  and  a  worthless  colour-scheme.  The 
Indian  artists  first  gave  the  full  measure  ot 
their  knowledge  and  their  skill  when  they 
broke  loose  from  this  slavery  and  began  to 
produce  work  of  a  personal  character.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  art  consists  of 
a  long  roll  on  which  is  copied  oneofthe  most 
celebrated  books  in  Sanskrit  literature,  the 
Bhaga^atapuramj.  It  was  illustrated  by  an 
artist  who,  if  he  was  not  a  Mussulman,  had 
certainly  studied  in  a  school  ot  mussulman 
art  and  familiarized  himself  with  its  theories; 
but,  from  the  moment  when  he  was  no 
longer  working  to  illustrate  a  Persian  book 
nor  endeavouring  to  copy  what  had  been 
done  before  his  time,  he  succeeded  in  making 
ot  his  pictures  a  work  very  superior  to  that 
which  we  generally  find  in  Indo-Persian 
manuscripts,  The  real  masterpieces  ot 
these  artists  consist  ot  isolated  compositions 
which,  in  reality,  are  small  pictures,  ot  the 
maximum  size  ot  a  large  quarto  page,  and 


The  which  contain  representations  of  every  pos- 

Burlington  sible  scene  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  world, 
Magazine,  from  portraits  to  great  battle-scenes.  It  is 
Number  especially  in  their  portraits  of  princesses  and 
IX  theirfemaleattendantsthat  the Indo-Persian 

painters  have  succeeded  in  creating  inimit¬ 
able  models.  Clad  in  robes  of  green  or  blue 
silk,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  a  trans¬ 
parency  sufficient  to  show  the  woof  of  the 
garments  which  they  wear  beneath,  these 
ladies  are  represented  smoking  their  hookahs, 
having  their  hair  combed  by  their  slaves, 
or  rocking  in  swings.  The  three  minia¬ 
tures  belonging  to  M.  Gonse  which  are 
here  reproduced  come  under  this  section. 

Portraits  of  the  emperors  of  Hindustan, 
the  higher  officers  of  their  palace  and 
their  army,  the  nabobs,  the  men  of  law, 
fill  a  great  place  in  Indo-Persian  art,  and 
numerous  specimens  are  extant,  of  which 
many  are  genuine  marvels,  especially  those 
which  were  brought  to  France  by  Manucci 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
which  gave  us  the  portraits  of  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Hindustan,  from  the  time  of 
Tamerlane,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  to 
that  of  the  famous  traveller,  Many  of 
these  paintings,  and  not  the  least  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  are  only  copies  of  originals  brought 
to  India  by  Europeans.  Thus  we  possess 
portraits  of  Portuguese  ladies  of  Goa,  copies 
of  Holy  Families,  of  Crucifixions,  and  rather 
clumsy  imitations  of  European  drawings. 
The  Hindupainters,  whohave  preserved  the 
methods  of  their  art  much  better  than  the 
Persians,  continue  to  make  these  imitations ; 
and  we  know  that  the  king  of  England, 
when  prince  of  Wales,  at  the  time  of  his 
journey  through  India,  waspainted  in  minia¬ 
ture  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  field-marshal. 

The  Persians  entertain  a  profound  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  works  of  the  Indian  painters, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  pretend  not  to 
understand  the  poemswritten  by  Persians  at 
the  court  of  the  mussulman  sovereigns  of 
Hindustan,  and  to  know  nothing  of  the  great 
chronicles  of  Firishtah  or  Bakhtavar  Khan. 
This  is  a  sort  of  parochial  jealousy  which 
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is  quite  unjustifiable,  and  the  productions  ot 
the  artists  who  worked  for  Akbar  or  for 
Shah  Jahan  are  often  as  good  as  those  which 
were  executed  in  Persia  or  Turkestan  under 
the  reign  of  the  Sefevasans  or  of  the  sultans 
of  the  house  of  Timur.  The  Persians,  and 
even  the  Asiatic  Turks,  have  had  the  quaint¬ 
est  ideas  regarding  India,  of  which  they 
were  always  striving  to  obtain  possession, 
and  it  is  their  habit  to  say  that  the  immense 
peninsula  is  a  country  in  which  everything 
is  done  upside  down,  as  witness  the  ele¬ 
phants,  who  walk  about  with  a  tail  at  the  end 
of  their  nose.  The  Osmanli  Turks  have 

never  had  schools  of  painters  or  illuminators; 
the  religious  law  of  Islamism  is  observed  in 
their  empire,  as  in  Morocco,  with  too  great 
severity  to  tolerate  any  such  licence.  The 
few  Turkish  miniatures  which  we  possess 
were  executed  by  artists  who  came  from 
Persia  to  Constantinople  or  Broussa,  and 
are  not  the  products  of  an  autonomous 
Turkish  art.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
Osmanlis  from  displaying  a  real  passion  in 
their  search  for  the  fine  manuscripts  illu¬ 
minated  in  Persia  during  the  period  of  the 
Timurids  and  Sefevaeans,  nor  from  paying 
a  good  price  for  them.  The  library  in  the 
sultan’s  seraglio  is  particularly  rich  in  illus¬ 
trated  manuscripts,  and  the  privileged  few 
who  have  been  allowed  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  volumes  declare  that  they  surpass  all  that 
is  known  of  this  kind.  M.  de  Rothschild’s 
splendid  ‘  Book  of  the  Kings  ’  of  Firdewsi, 
a  page  of  which  is  reproduced  in  this 
article,  comes  from  the  seraglio.  Little 
is  known  of  the  processes  employed  by 
the  Persian  and  Indian  miniature-painters. 
We  possess  treatises  on  calligraphy,  but  it 
does  not  seem  that  the  heads  of  the  studios 
of  painting  took  the  trouble  to  write  tech¬ 
nical  treatises  on  their  particular  art.  In 
the  case  of  ordinary  books,  the  miniaturist 
drew  the  broad  outlines  of  his  composition 
in  black  or  red  chalk  and,  without  complet¬ 
ing  this  summary  sketch,  filled  in  his  colours 
without  further  delay.  In  very  careful 
manuscripts,  the  process  was  more  compli- 
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cated  :  the  copyist  lett  the  place  blank  on 
which  the  miniature  was  to  occur,  and  the 
latter  was  executed  on  a  sheet  which  was 
subsequently  applied  upon  the  blank  space. 
This  sheet  was  covered  with  a  layer  formed 
of  very  line  plaster  mixed  with  water  in 
which  the  gum  arabic  was  held  in  solution  ; 
and  on  this  rigorously  smooth  surface  the 
painter  traced  his  sketch  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  his  colours,  which  were  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  a  sort  of  water-body- 
colour.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  uniform 
tints,  as  in  ordinary  miniatures,  the  artist 
obtained  his  effect  by  applying  his  colours 
in  successive  layers,  absolutely  as  in  the  case 
of  oil-painting,  with  this  difference  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  put  in  any 
after-touches  if  he  had  made  a  mistake.  In 
order  to  represent  the  precious  stones  and 
gold  spangles  with  which  the  robes  of  the 
great  persons  were  studded,  the  miniaturists 
pricked  the  flat  layers  of  gold  which  repre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  needle,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  light  came  to  play  in  these  little 
cavities  and  gave  the  illusion  of  the  scintil¬ 
lation  of  gems  and  jewels.  The  Indian  art¬ 
ists  even  went  further  and,  wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  let  in  half-pearls  or  the  gleam  of  dia¬ 
monds  in  so  cunning  a  fashion  that  the 
illusion  becomes  complete.  f  Blue  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  pulverizing  lapis-lazuli  {ladjwerd). 
Gold  was  formed  out  of  leaves  of  real  gold, 
as  in  the  miniatures  of  the  western  middle- 
ages  ;  red  by  means  of  cinnabar,  vermilion 
or  cochineal  ( kermez  or  sourk/i).  Yellow  was 
obtained  by  using  chrome  yellow  ;  and  the 
other  shades  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  these 


fundamental  colours.  Their  varnish,  which  Mussulman 
was  admirably  brilliant  and  transparent,  was  Manuscript 
made  of  sandarac  and  linseed-oil,  the  whole  and  Minia- 
reduced  to  a  paste  :  when  needed  for  use,  it  tures  as 
was  dissolved  in  petroleum,  or,  if  this  was  Illustrated  i 
unobtainable,  in  spirits  of  wine  many  times  the  recent 
rectified.  ^  The  great  misfortune,  one  which  Exhibition 
will  always  prevent  the  history  of  this  too  at  Paris 
little  known  art  from  being  written  with 
precision,  is  that,  generally  speaking,  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  those  artists  who 
called  themselves  imagers  ( mousewer )  or 
limners  ( mouzehheb ).  Very  few  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  signed, and  this  blank  recurs,  as  we 
know,  in  the  Byzantine  and  Latin  middle- 
ages.  When  the  painters  wished  to  sign 
their  works,  they  contrived  to  write  their 
name  in  a  corner  of  the  page  in  such  micro¬ 
scopic  characters  that  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
cipher  them  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  Very  rarely  did  they  think  of  dating 
them.  The  Indian  painters  are  less  modest ; 
but  as,  in  signing  their  works,  they  em¬ 
ployed  the  so-called  broken  character  (shi- 
keste/i ),  which  can  only  be  read  when  one 
knows  all  the  words  of  the  phrase  to  be 
deciphered,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
recognize  their  names,  The  only  guide 
which  we  possess  for  the  classification  of 
these  pictures  consists  of  the  pahuographic 
study  of  the  manuscripts  containing  them. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  thus  are  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  dating  a  manuscript,  with  certainty, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  we 
can  determine,  without  any  great  risk  of 
being  deceived,  in  which  part  of  the  mus- 
sulman  world  it  was  written. 


JEAN-HONORE  FRAGONARD 
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ARTICLE 

RAGONARD,  by  nature 
a  hedonist,  once  launched 
upon  a  career  dealing  with 
the  lighter  forms  of  art, 
abandoned  the  great  school 
of  painting  without  a  re¬ 
gret.  His  own  inclinations,  the  taste  of  his 
patrons,  the  careless  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  all  influenced  him  in  this 
direction.  Orders  began  to  pour  in  up¬ 
on  him  from  nobles,  financiers  and  others 
eager  to  have  their  houses  adorned  by 
works  from  the  brush  of  the  painter  of  the 
Escarpolette,  and  the  number  of  paintings 
which  were  executed  in  answer  to  these 
calls  was  truly  prodigious.  A  great  many 
indeed  were  but  sketches  thrown  off7  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Such  is  La 
Chemise  Enlevee  now  in  the  Louvre,  which 
was  finely  engraved  by  Guersant.  This 
sketch,  for  it  is  little  else,  was  picked  up  by 
M.  La  Caze  for  a  louis  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bourse,  where  he  found  it  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  street !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Fra¬ 
gonard  has  never  been  approached  for  as 
it  were  seizing  an  impression  and  throwing 
it  instantaneously  upon  his  canvas,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  investing  the  whole  com¬ 
position  with  a  vaporous  and  vague  spirit 
of  voluptuousness,  which  nevertheless  con¬ 
veys  no  coarse  suggestion  such  as  the  sub- 
iect  in  other  and  less  capable  hands  might 
originate.  ^{One  of  the  painter’s  very  best 
productions  at  this  time  was  La  Fuite  a 
Dessein,  which  was  executed  about  1770. 
This  charming  picture  has  a  certain  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  of  the  Grasse  panels  painted 
for  Madame  du  Barry — La  Poursuite — and 
it  is  probable  that  both  were  executed  from 
the  same  model.  Le  Chiffre  d’Amour,  Le 
Reveil  de  la  Nature  and  La  Vision  du 
Sculpteur,  all  paintings  of  great  charm  and 
merit,  were  also  produced  at  this  period  of 
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1 1 —  ( Conclusion ) 

his  career.  Unlike  Greuze,  the  painter  of 
an  innocence  which  on  occasion  narrowly 
escapes  from  becoming  insipid,  Fragonard 
often  painted  in  a  frankly  sensual  style.  An 
example  is  La  Gimblette,  a  picture  which 
with  slight  variations  he  repeated  three 
times.  The  flesh  tints  in  the  finest  of 
the  three  pictures  are  absolutely  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  show  the  artist  at  his  very 
best.  A  composition  of  a  similar  kind  is 
Le  Verre  d’Eau,  whilst  in  Les  Baigneuses 
his  work  closely  approaches  that  of  his 
master  Boucher,  who  might  very  well 
have  painted  the  picture.  La  Fontaine 
d’Amour,  now  in  the  Wallace  collection, 
exhibits  in  a  very  high  degree  the  warmth 
and  ardour  of  the  artist’s  style,  whilst  in 
Le  Sacrifice  de  la  Rose  his  art  soars  into 
the  realm  of  real  poetry,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  Le  Serment  d’Amour,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  his  works  and  one  devoid  of 
the  libertine  spirit  so  evident  in  many  of  his 
other  productions.  ^[Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  daring  of  a  great  number  of  the 
artist’s  paintings  he  contrives  as  it  were  to 
save  the  situation  by  the  extreme  lightness 
and  vagueness  of  touch  which  he  employs, 
for  in  many  of  his  pictures  the  figures  are 
barely  indicated,  melting  away  into  a  va¬ 
poury  haze  which  endows  them  with  an 
air  of  delicate  mystery,  and  idealises  the 
composition  in  which  they  frequently  play 
such  irresponsible  parts.  Much  of  his 
painting  indeed  should  not  justly  be  called 
painting  at  all,  but  rather  a  kind  of  bold 
sketching,  the  secret  of  which  he  alone 
would  seem  to  have  possessed.  ^[Versatile 
to  an  almost  incredible  degree,  Fragonard 
was  unrivalled  at  the  work  of  decorating 
the  boudoirs  fashionable  in  the  luxurious 
period  at  which  he  lived.  We  find  him  in 
1773  engaged  upon  the  salon  of  the  veri¬ 
table  little  palace  of  pleasure  belonging  to 
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the  celebrated  dancer  Mademoiselle  Gui¬ 
mard.  It  is  said  that,  having  practically 
completed  his  paintings,  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  the  somewhat  frail 
divinity,  whom  he  had  delineated,  in  a  panel 
to  which  the  whole  decoration  of  the  room 
was  subordinated,  in  the  character  ofTerpsi- 
chore,  and  in  consequence  another  artist 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  putting  the 
last  touches  necessary  to  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  the  decoration  of  what  was  to  be  as 
it  were  a  very  apotheosis  ot  la  Guimard. 

Fragonard,  it  is  said,  determined  upon 
vengeance,  found  means  one  day  to  contrive 
an  entrance  whilst  his  successor  chanced  to 
be  away,  and,  seizing  the  painting  materials 
which  lay  ready  to  hand,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eve  converted  the  smiling  countenance 
of  Terpsichore  into  a  scowling  presentment 
of  Tisiphone,  without  at  the  same  time 
neglecting  to  make  the  face  bear  a  marked 
though  scowling  and  repellent  likeness  to 
the  visage  of  the  dancer  who,  in  his  opinion, 
had  treated  him  more  cavalierly  than  he  felt 
disposed  to  bear.  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 
so  goes  the  story,  was  transported  with  rage 
when,  upon  entering  her  salon,  she  realized 
the  painter’s  vengeance,  which,  besides 
ruining  her  room,  wounded  her  in  her  most 
vulnerable  spot — her  vanity.  David  is 
said  to  have  been  the  artist  who  (with 
the  permission  of  Fragonard — a  permission 
never  to  be  forgotten,  much  to  the  latter’s 
advantage  in  after  years)  undertook  the 
completion  of  the  decoration  which  Fra¬ 
gonard  had  begun.  Many  were  the 
boudoirs  which  the  painter  embellished  ; 
amongst  them  may  be  noted  that  of  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Barry  at  Luciennes,  for  which  she 
commissioned  him  to  paint  four  over-doors, 
the  subjects  to  be  the  Graces,  Love  em¬ 
bracing  the  Universe,  Night, and  Venus  and 
Cupid,  and  amongst  the  other  decorative 
work  which  he  executed  were  the  famous 
panels  from  Grasse, also  painted  for  Madame 
du  Barry,  but  never  delivered  to  her.  These 
must  be  ranked  as  being  almost,  if  not  quite, 
the  best  work  ever  done  by  Fragonard. 


The  panels  in  question  were,  it  is  said,  in-  fean-Honore 
tended  tor  the  decoration  of  the  principal  Fragonard 
salon  at  Louveciennes.  The  reason  why 
they  were  not  put  up  in  the  pleasure  palace 
of  Madame  du  Barry  is  sufficiently  obscure. 

One  version  of  their  rejection  is  that  they 
were  too  costly,  another  that  they  were 
deemed  to  be  too  decorous,  but  the  real 
cause  was  probably  that  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV  made  choice  of  the  work  of 
Vien,  who  was  at  that  time  in  high  favour 
in  court  circles.  H  Be  this  as  it  may,  these 
paintings  remained  at  Grasse  until  quite 
recently,  when,  as  is  well  known,  they  were 
purchased  for  a  large  sum,  and  eventually 
sold  to  Mr.  Pierpoint  Morgan  for  an  even 
larger — £100,000.  It  is  fortunate  for  pos¬ 
terity  that  instead  of  being  installed  in  the 
salon  ofMadamedu  Barry,  where  they  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  damaged  during 
the  revolution,  they  should  have  found  a 
peaceful  and  safe  resting-place  at  Grasse, 
and  thus  have  survived  with  their  beauty 
undimmed  and  intact  into  a  more  peaceful 
and  appreciative  age.  Amongst  other 
panels  for  decoration  executed  by  Fragonard 
a  curious  set  representing  the  Four  Reli¬ 
gions  of  the  World  may  be  mentioned  as 
being  in  a  different  style  from  the  one  he 
usually  affected.  These  were  painted  to 
adorn  a  little  study  in  the  chateau  de  Saint- 
Vincent  near  Roanne.  The  proprietor  ot 
this  chateau  was  Courtin  de  Saint-Vincent, 
a  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  the  philosopher  is 
said  to  have  gone  and  stayed  with  him  three 
times.  Presumably,  it  was  during  one  ot 
these  visits  that  the  subjects  of  the  panels 
were  agreed  upon  by  Voltaire  and  his  host, 
for  their  composition  indicates  very  scep¬ 
tical  tendencies.  These  compositions  were 
evidently  painted  by  Fragonard  after  the 
general  idea  on  which  he  was  to  work  had 
been  explained  to  him,  tor  though  their 
details  are  in  the  purest  Louis  XVI  style, 
their  subjects  and  indeed  general  plan  arc, 
as  has  been  said,  ot  quite  a  different  kind 
from  the  usual  decorative  work  which  the 
painter  of  the  Grasse  series  was  wont  to 
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The  produce,  In  1769  Fragonard,  wearied 

Burlington  doubtless  of  the  pleasures  of  a  bachelor’s 
Magazine,  life — of  the  suppers  of  la  Guimard  and  her 
Number  like,  and  the  numerous  parties  of  pleasure 
IX  at  which  he  appears  always  to  have  been  a 

welcome  guest — led  to  the  altar  Marie  Anne 
Gerard,  who,  a  countrywoman  of  his  own, 
had  come  to  Paris  from  Grasse.  Madame 
Fragonard  had  been  originally  sent  to  earn 
her  living  in  a  shop  in  Paris  kept  by  a 
certain  M.  d’Isnard,  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grasse,  and  was  a  per¬ 
fumer  by  trade.  She  had,  however,  shown 
but  little  aptitude  for  commerce,  whilst 
painting  fans  and  miniatures  with  a  certain 
proficiency.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  young  girl  was  sent  to  take  lessons 
from  Fragonard,  who  was  an  old  friend  of 
her  family.  At  this  time  he  was  thirty- 
seven,  and  still  impressionable  ;  therefore 
there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  that  before 
long  he  should  have  become  enamoured  of 
his  pupil,  who,  though  not  beautiful,  at¬ 
tracted  him  by  reason  of  her  charm  of 
manner  and  her  youth.  And  so  the  lessons 
ended  in  the  marriage  of  professor  and  pupil 
at  the  church  of  St.  Lambert  at  Vau- 
girard,  which  was  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  fields — it  being  at  that  time  the  fashion 
for  artists  to  be  married  in  the  country. 

After  the  birth  of  their  first  child  the 
Fragonard  household  was  further  increased 
by  the  arrival  from  Grasse  of  the  younger 
sister  of  Madame  Fragonard,  Marguerite 
Gerard,  afterwards  to  attain  some  cele¬ 
brity  as  the  pupil,  and  on  occasion  the 
collaborator,  of  Fragonard.  A  little  later 
came  her  brother  Henri  Gerard,  who  in 
after  years  engraved  several  of  his  brother- 
in-law’s  pictures.  Marguerite  Gerard  soon 
became  the  constant  associate  in  his  work 
of  Fragonard,  into  whose  atelier  she  brought 
a  spirit  of  youth  and  gaiety  which  was  much 
to  the  taste  of  that  lover  of  all  that  was  joy¬ 
ous  and  bright.  This  entirely  new  kind 
of  existence  which  was  tinged  with  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  pleasant  domesticity  appears  to  have 
considerably  influenced  the  painter  in  his 


work,  and  in  a  great  measure  checked  his 
tendency  to  deal  with  subjects  of  a  free,  not 
to  say  libertine,  character.  From  this  time 
forth  he  produced  fewer  nudities  with  dra¬ 
peries  snatched  aside  by  adventurous  cupids. 
His  subjects  begin  indeed  to  be  chosen  more 
from  the  fireside  and  the  homestead  than 
from  the  alcove  and  the  parterre,  and  his 
brush  ceases  to  devote  itself  to  the  limning 
of  illicit  love,  but  rather  inclines  to  scenes  of 
domestic  felicity  and  the  innocent  joys  of  a 
contented  home.  Children  soon  begin  to 
figure  to  a  great  extent  in  his  work,  as  was 
natural  with  child  models  close  and  ready 
to  his  hand,  for  of  his  marriage  were  born 
a  boy,  Alexandre  Evariste,  himself  in  time 
to  become  an  artist,  and  a  little  girl,  Rosalie, 
whose  life  unfortunately  was  to  extend  to 
but  a  brief  span.  Amongst  the  pictures 
executed  under  this  new  influence  may  be 
mentioned  L’Education  fait  tout,  La  pre¬ 
miere  Le£on  d’Equitation,  Dites  done  s’il 
vous  plait,  Le  Chat  emmaillote,  La  petite 
Fille  aux  Chiens,  Le  petit  Predicateur, 
L’Enfant  aux  Cerises,  and  the  charming 
L’Enfant  blond,  besides  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  Scenes  of  rustic  life,  such  as 
La  bonne  Mere,  L’fitable,  L’heureuse  Fe- 
condite,  were  also  painted  by  the  artist 
whilst  under  the  spell  of  domesticity.  Not 
that  he  had  entirely  abandoned  his  old  ten¬ 
dencies  towards  somewhat  free  composi¬ 
tions — occasionally  he  would  produce  pic¬ 
tures  such  as  L’Absence  des  Pere  et  Mere 
mise  a  Profit,  or  La  Le£on  de  Danse.  It 
is  perhaps  going  a  little  far  to  include 
amongst  Fragonard’s  more  free  pictures  Le 
Baiser  a  la  Derobee,  which  is  a  composition 
of  great  charm  and  grace.  This  has  been 
very  finely  engraved  in  stipple  by  Regnault. 

Never  perhaps  is  Fragonard  so  happy,  if 
the  term  may  be  used,  so  ‘  inspired  ’  in  his 
work  as  in  his  pictures  of  children,  which 
are  very  incarnations  of  laughing  innocent 
childhood,  full  of  that  unconscious  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  existence  which  is  given  only  to 
the  very  young.  The  little  boys  and  girls 
in  his  paintings  are  never  painted  in  stilted 
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or  unnatural  positions,  nor  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  purposely  grouped  by 
the  artist — rather  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
sketched  when  unaware  of  his  presence,  so 
lifelike  and  unrestrained  are  the  scenes  in 
which  they  are  taking  part.  In  1789 
came  the  revolution — that  revolution  which 
was  temporarily, at  all  events,  toruin  French 
art  and  impoverish  those  who  lived  by  it. 
The  household  of  Fragonard,  like  so  many 
others,  was  carried  away  by  the  great  dream 
of  liberty  which  was  filling  all  France  with 
enthusiasm.  On  September  7,  1789,  Ma¬ 
dame  Fragonard  figures  together  with  the 
wives  of  Vien,  David,  Moitte  and  other 
artists  in  the  deputation  which  went  to 
offer  up  bracelets,  rings,  and  all  kinds  of 
jewellery  upon  the  altar  of  the  fatherland. 
It  was  now  that  his  old  friendship  for  David 
began  to  serve  Fragonard  in  good  stead,  for 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  jury  to  judge 
works  of  art  which  was  constituted  under  the 
presidency  of  Pache  in  the  year  II  of  the 
republic.  The  new  order  of  things  appears 
to  have  entirely  turned  the  old  painter’s 
head  ;  and  henceforth,  abandoning  his  old 
style  of  which  he  had  been  a  supreme  mas¬ 
ter,  he  produced  work  of  a  tedious  and 
interior  quality,  for  the  new  school  which 
he  sought  to  imitate  was  suited  neither  to 
his  genius  nor  his  manner  of  working. 
Evil  times  were  now  at  hand  for  many  who 
before  the  revolution  had  never  wanted  for 
money,  and  amongst  the  unfortunate  was 
Fragonard,  whose  income,  owing  to  depre¬ 
ciation,  fell  from  18,000  livres  to  6,000 — 
a  very  serious  reduction.  In  addition  to 
this  his  earnings  as  a  painter  sank  to  almost 
nothing,  for  his  old  patrons — executed,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  in  exile — were  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  be  of  assistance  to  him.  Yet 
the  old  man  bore  these  reverses  of  fortune 
with  a  courage,  an  equanimity,  which  can 
only  have  been  inspired  by  a  natural  gaiety 
of  disposition  and  soundness  of  constitution. 
In  1794,  wearied,  no  doubt,  by  the  turmoil 
of  Paris,  and  feeling  the  need  for  rest,  Fra¬ 
gonard  set  out  for  Grasse,  where  he  took 


up  his  abode  with  the  family  of  Maubert.  Jean-Honore 

With  him  went,  rolled  up  among  his  modest  Fragonard 

belongings,  the  famous  panels  to  which 

allusion  has  before  been  made,  or  at  least 

all  of  them  except  L’Abandon,  which  is 

said  to  have  been  painted  on  the  spot. 

During  the  time  he  was  at  Grasse,  the  old 
painter  occupied  his  leisure  in  painting  por¬ 
traits  of  the  brothers  of  his  host,  and  also 
in  decorating  the  house  in  a  manner  to 
bring  it  into  consonance  with  the  taste  and 
politics  of  the  time.  The  staircase  he  co¬ 
vered  with  revolutionary  attributes, together 
with  the  presentments  of  Robespierre  and 
the  Abbe  Gregoire.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  Fragonard  once  more  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  1 806,  when  an  imperial  decree 
ordered  its  evacuation  by  the  artists  who 
had  so  long  lived  there.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  gallery,  divided  into  twenty-six 
different  habitations,  had  served  as  an  abode 
for  persons  distinguished  in  science  or  art. 

Fragonard  and  his  family  now  went  to  live 
in  a  street  close  to  the  Louvre — the  Rue  de 
Grenelle  Saint-Honore — but  the  old  man 
did  not  long  survive  this  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  for,  feeling  hot  one  day,  returning 
from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  he  entered  the 
restaurant  Veri  and  partook  of  some  iced 
coffee,  which  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  cerebral  congestion  which  carried  him  off' 
on  August  22,  1  806, aged  seventy-four.  He 
died  almost  forgotten,  for  the  style  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  which  he  was  wont  to  triumph  was 
at  the  time  totally  out  of  fashion  and  dis¬ 
credited.  Not  even  did  his  death  receive 
the  short  notice  which  Le  Journal  de 
1' Empire  accorded  to  Greuze.  The  revo¬ 
lution,  the  coming  of  which  he  had  hailed 
with  such  enthusiasm,  had  totally  blotted 
out  his  fame  as  a  painter,  as  well  as  hav¬ 
ing  scattered  and  ruined  his  former 
patrons.  For  many  years  his  work  was 
practically  forgotten,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  a  generation  has  arisen  which 
once  more  values  his  work  at  its  true 
worth . 


THE  SCHELDEWINDEKE  CROSS 
J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  R.  PETRUCCI 1  ^ 


HE  Cinquantenaire  mu¬ 
seum  in  Brussels  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired  a  proces¬ 
sional  and  altar  cross  from 
the  church  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher  at  Scheldewindeke, 
a  parish  in  East  Flanders. 
This  piece  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of 
religious  art  at  Mechlin  in  1864,  and  at  the 
exhibition  in  Brusselsin  1888.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  origin,  nor  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  church  at  Scheldewindeke 
became  possessed  of  this  object  of  art,  which 
raises  many  questions  of  great  importance 
from  an  historical  and  archaeological  point 
of  view.  M.  Joseph  Destree,  the  learned 
assistant-keeper  of  the  museum,  has  devoted 
a  notice  to  it,  the  essential  points  of  which 
I  will  here  summarize,  and  then  add  the 
observations  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  in  this  matter,  thanks  to  the  obliging 
kindness  of  M.  Van  Overloop,  the  principal 
keeper,  and  of  M.  Destree  himself.  The 
vertical  portion  of  the  cross  proper  measures 
o’42om.  in  height,  the  arms  being  0^3 8 5  m. 
long.  The  cross  is  formed  by  four  trefoils,  in 
copper-gilt,  which  occupy  the  extremities. 
They  are  covered  on  one  side  with  enamel. 
In  addition,  there  are  held  in  position  by 
silverbands  ninepiecesof  a  substance  which, 
up  to  the  present,  has  been  thought  to  be 
rock-crystal.  M.  Destree,  in  his  notice, 
agrees  with  this  opinion.  Through  these 
nine  pieces  of  crystal  passes  a  round  wooden 
shaft.  The  rings  are  adorned  with  opals 
which  have  now  lost  their  brilliance,  set 
in  hemispherical  cavities  alternating  with 
cabochons  shaped  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  nine  large  specimens  arranged  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.  II  The 
flowers  are  adorned  on  one  of  their  faces  with 
an  enamelled  figure.  On  the  reverse  side 
they  carry  three  cabochons  surrounded  by 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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a  filigree  decoration,  which  is  reproduced 
in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  enamelled  plates  are  executed  in  champ- 
leve  and  bordered  with  a  milled  edge.  Four 
shades  of  blue  are  used  as  well  as  white, 
yellow  and  pale  green.  In  the  faces  and 
hands  of  the  figures  and  in  certain  acces¬ 
sories,  a  red  enamel  does  duty  for  rose- 
colour.  On  the  upper  trefoil  we  see  an 
angel  with  short  wings  and  a  halo.  In 
its  right  hand  the  figure  supports  the 
Lamb  of  God,  nimbed  with  a  large  disk, 
and  in  its  left  a  cross  pattee.  On  the 
bottom  trefoil  is  a  half-length  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  The  in¬ 
scription  SAREPTENA  stands  out  on  a 
band  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  figure. 
In  the  folds  of  her  dress  she  holds  two 
knotty  sticks  disposed  so  as  to  form  a 
St.  Andrew’s  cross.  The  left  trefoil  bears 
a  draped  and  crowned  figure,  holding  in 
its  left  hand  a  chalice,  above  which  is  the 
Host,  marked  with  a  cross.  It  points  to 
this  with  its  right  hand  :  the  inscription 
ECCLESIA  shows  us  that  the  whole  is 
intended  to  represent  the  Church.  The 
right  trefoil  also  bears  a  crowned  female 
figure,  the  Synagogue  :  SINAGOGA.  She 
holds  in  her  right  hand  an  oriflamme, 
the  staff  of  which  is  broken,  and  in  her 
left  a  vessel  with  a  white  stick,  which 
would  show  that  it  is  either  the  bason  of 
blood  with  the  bunch  of  hyssop,  or  else  the 
manna  with  Aaron’s  rod.  In  the  centre 
portion,  below  the  large  rectangular  cabo- 
chon,  the  wooden  shaft  bears  a  rectangular 
strip  of  parchment  on  which  M.  Destree 
reads  the  following  letters  :  B II  P.I. 
I  think  the  missing  letters  are  I.N.,  which 
would  reconstitute  the  famous  I.N.P.I. 
f  The  Scheldewindeke  cross  must  be  dated 
as  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Its  workmanship  pre¬ 
sents  details  peculiar  to  the  workmanship 
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of  the  district  of  the  Meuse.  M.  Joseph 
Destree  points  out  that  the  image  of 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  also  occurs  in  the 
celebrated  foot  of  a  cross  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Saint-Omer,  and  again  in  the 
reliquary  of  the  true  cross  which  forms 
part  of  the  treasure  of  the  church  of  Our 
Lady  at  Saint-Trond.  Nevertheless,  the 
enamels  of  the  Scheldewindeke  cross  pre¬ 
sent  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are  treated 
not  as  a  sort  of  mosaic,  but  in  a  gradation  ot 
tints  which  produces  a  more  delicate  effect. 
The  use  of  red  enamel,  enhancing  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  reserved  portions,  and  that 
of  hemispherical  cavities  which  ornament 
the  rings  are  both  common  among  the  artists 
of  the  Meuse,  51  An  inspection  of  this  fine 
specimen  of  silversmith’s  work  in  the  glass 
case  in  which  it  is  now  exhibited  had  led 
me  to  doubt  the  nature  of  the  rock-crystal 
stated  to  constitute  the  substance  of  the 
large  cabochons  employed  for  the  rich  de¬ 
coration  of  that  portion  which  is  not  wrought 
by  the  silversmith.  The  large  central  rect¬ 
angle  shows  flaws  produced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  transversal  wooden  shaft 
forming  a  support.  The  size  of  this  sup¬ 
port  was  roughly  calculated,  and  it  must 
have  required  an  effort  to  cause  it  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  hole  reserved  for 
it  in  the  vertical  wooden  shaft.  Now 
these  flaws  present  neither  the  appearance 
nor  the  peculiar  iridescence  which  are 
usual  in  rock-crystal  and  which  show  its 
particular  index  of  refraction.  Moreover, 

I  had  noticed  blisters  which  seemed  to 
show  that  this  material  had  run.  51  With 
a  kindness  which  I  cannot  appreciate  too 
highly,  Messrs.  Van  Overloop  and  Destree 
were  good  enough  to  have  the  piece  re¬ 
moved  from  its  case  and  to  allow  me  to 
examine  it  in  detail.  I  was  thus  able,  by 
means  of  the  methods  employed  by  minera¬ 
logists  in  similar  cases,  to  satisfy  myself 
that  the  substance  ot  the  cabochons  is  not 
rock-crvstal,  nor  mere  glass,  but  crystal. 
The  two  spherical  cabochons,  one  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  bottom  flower,  the  other 


immediately  below  the  top  flower  of  the  The  Schelde- 
vertical  beam,  are  modern  and  are  made  of  windeke 
coarse  glass.  The  others  are  all  in  crystal  ;  Cross 
and  the  superficial  deteriorations,  as  well  as 
the  rough  and  worn  appearance  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  lead  one  to  believe  that  these  pieces  of 
crystal  are  contemporaneous  with  the  dowers 
and  the  metal  portions  of  the  cross.  On  the 
edge  of  the  dowers  are  iron-headed  nails 
which  keep  them  in  position.  These  prove 
that  the  cross  has  been  restored  and,  there¬ 
fore,  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  two 
glass  cabochons  were  added  at  a  later  date. 

Had  these  nails  been  contemporary  with 
the  dowers,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  have  been  furnished  with 
heads  in  copper-gilt.  Moreover,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period,  which  might  well 
correspond  with  that  of  the  addition  of  the 
two  glass  cabochons,  the  cross  was  supplied 
with  a  very  clumsy  brass  foot,  which  we 
have  thought  well  not  to  include  in  the 
accompanying  reproduction,  51  It  is  well 
known  that,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Franks, 
the  art  of  glass-making  did  not  disappear 
entirely  from  the  old  lands  of  Gallo-Roman 
culture.  During  the  period  ot  the  barbarians 
and  the  middle  ages,  the  glass-founders  set¬ 
tled  tar  from  the  towns  and  near  the  forests, 
in  order  more  easily  to  obtain  the  materials 
for  their  manufactures  and  also  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  escape  the  ordinary  regulations  and 
the  exactions  of  the  treasury.  Authentic 
documents  prove  the  existence  of  twenty- 
five  glass  factories  in  France  between  i  207 
and  1497.  A  still  older  document,  dating 
back  to  825,  alludes  to  a  glass-works  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  abbey  of  Saint-Mesmin. 

51  In  his  book,  1  Diversarum  artium  sche- 
dula,’  the  monk  Theophilus,  who  wrote  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  gives  the 
formula  for  ‘lead  glass,’  or  crystal  :  ‘Take 
new  lead,  the  purest  ;  place  it  in  a  new 
earthen  vessel  and  burn  it  until  it  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  let  it  cool.  Next  take  sand 
and  mix  it  with  the  powdered  lead  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  lead  to  four  of  sand, 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a  tested  crucible, 
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which  you  shall  place  in  the  fire  and  cause 
to  melt  as  we  showed  before,  and  you  shall 
stir  the  glass  until  it  is  well  melted.’  51  The 
crystal  decoration  of  the  Scheldewindeke 
cross,  therefore,  is  connected  with  the  glass 
manufacture  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
dimensions  of  the  large  rectangular  central 
piece  show  that  we  have  before  us  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  was  rare  at  the  time  when  it 
was  utilized  and  the  fabrication  of  which 
constitutes  a  real  industrial  feat.  This  ob¬ 
viously  tends  to  give  the  Scheldewindeke 
cross  a  value  even  more  considerable  than 
that  hitherto  ascribed  to  it.  51  The  wooden 
shafts  which  form  the  vertical  and  trans¬ 
versal  supports  and  which  pass  through  the 
blocks  of  crystal  do  not  come  into  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  latter.  They  are  coated  with 
a  substance  which,  according  to  M.  Destree, 
might  be  mica.  In  my  opinion  we  may  here 
have  to  do  with  fibres  of  amiantus  laid  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  and  the  crystal.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  the 
question  without  taking  the  cross  to  pieces, 
which  would  be  dangerous.  In  any  case, 
the  substance  interposed  had  certainly  two 
objects  :  to  limit  the  pressure  of  the  wood 
upon  the  crystal  and  to  serve  as  a  foil  to 
increase  its  lustre.  It  still  remains  to  me 
to  mention  the  presence,  on  the  enamelled 
plate  of  the  left  flower  of  the  cross,  of  a  line 
of  white  enamel  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Host.  This  line  is  above  the  ciborium  and 
seems  to  represent  a  pair  of  wings.  This 
may  be  a  Christian  symbol,  perhaps  bor¬ 


rowed  from,  in  any  case  comparable  with, 
the  winged  globe,  which  is  a  Semitic  sym¬ 
bol  distributed  through  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor  and  which  has  furnished  a  few  rare 
subjects  of  decoration  in  the  Lower  Empire 
and  throughout  the  Latin  territory.  If  so, 
the  Host  marked  with  a  cross  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  globe.  Lastly,  in  the  bottom 
flower,  the  widow  of  Sarepta  carries  two 
knotty  crossed  sticks  which  deserve  to  be 
compared  with  those  which  figure  on  the 
arms  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy.  51  The 
above  are  observations  prompted  by  my 
examination  of  the  Scheldewindeke  cross. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  work  of  the 
enameller,  who  has  softened  the  tints  with 
a  peculiar  delicacy ;  for  the  elegance  of 
its  filigree  decoration  ;  and  still  more,  per¬ 
haps,  for  the  use  of  large  pieces  of  cut 
and  polished  crystal,  very  seldom  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  twelfth  century  in  western 
countries,  where  the  processes  of  the  By¬ 
zantines  remained  mysterious  and  but  little 
known.  These  processes,  moreover,  were 
often  the  secret  of  a  solitary  individual, 
whose  scientific  baggage  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  possession  of  a  manuscript 
on  which  were  written  a  few  recipes,  the  last 
remnants  of  the  knowledge  and  industry 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  obviously  to  these 
straggling  acquirements  that  we  owe  the 
very  original  manner  of  decoration  of  this 
fine  specimen  of  the  silversmith’s  work,  of 
which  the  museum  has  every  right  to  be 
proud. 
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HE  last  decade  of  the  se¬ 
venteenth  century  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Staffordshire  pot¬ 
teries.  The  materials  tor 
a  flourishing  industry  a- 
bounded  in  the  country, 
and  the  genius  of  the  local  potter  was  at 
last  awakening.  As  was  only  to  be  expected, 
the  spirit  of  the  reformation  came  from 
abroad,  for  while  the  English  potter  had 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  alphabet  of 
his  art,  the  continent  had  already  seen  the 
opening  and  conclusion  of  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  chapters  of  ceramic  history.  The 
lustre  ware  of  Spain  had  long  sunk  into  de¬ 
cadence,  and  Italian  maiolica  had  reached 
its  prime  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
In  France  the  exquisite  pottery  of  St.  Por- 
chaire  had  passed  into  the  limbo  of  lost  arts, 
Palissy  had  lived  and  died,  and  the  faience 
that  succeeded  him  was  already  a  hundred 
years  old.  The  artistic  stoneware  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  had  seen  its  Bliitezeit, 
and  the  tin  enamelled  wares  of  Delft  had 
flourished  for  ninety  years  or  more.  It  was 
not,  however,  any  influence  of  European 
growth  that  was  destined  to  inspire  the 
Staffordshire  potters,  tor  although  the  re¬ 
formers  themselves  hailed  from  Holland  the 
art  they  brought  with  them  was  Chinese, 
fin  the  following  of  William  of  Orange 
were  two  brothers,  John  Philip  and  David 
Elers.  Although  of  gentle,  if  not,  indeed, 
of  noble  birth,  they  must  have  had  a 
thorough  education  in  the  ceramic  profes¬ 
sion,  a  fact  which  shows  in  what  high 
esteem  the  art  was  held  in  Holland.  The 
growing  popularity  of  tea  had  created  a 
new  need  in  this  country,  and  here  they  saw 
their  opportunity.  Naturally  the  use  of  tea, 
especially  among  the  richer  class,  brought 


with  it  the  demand  for  smaller  and  neater 
vessels  than  the  English  potter  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  making,  and  these  had  hitherto 
been  supplied  bv  the  East  India  companv 
from  China,  no  doubt  at  a  price  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  nature  of  the  demand.  The 
Elers  saw  their  way  to  compete  with  the 
company.  How  they  discovered  the  exact 
spot  that  would  best  suit  their  enterprise  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  can  well  imagine  that 
they  were  helped  by  John  Dwight,  of  Ful¬ 
ham.  A  distinguished  potter  himself,  who 
had  lived  in  Cheshire  for  some  time,  he 
would  probably  know  something  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  obviously 
Dutch  origin  of  his  name  recommends  him 
as  a  likely  acquaintance  of  the  two  Dutch 
potters.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  two  Dutch¬ 
men  came  to  Staffordshire  about  1690, 
found  a  vein  of  red  clay  at  Bradw'ell  Wood, 
and  established  a  factory  on  the  spot,  with 
a  dwelling-house  and  sale-room  at  Dims- 
dale  Hall  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
^[With  the  Bradwell  red  clay,  varied  with 
an  ochreous  clay  found  at  Chesterton,  they 
proceeded  to  make  what  was  called  at  that 
time  red  porcelain.  In  reality  Elers  ware 
is  a  fine  red  stoneware  carefully  levigated 
and  fired  very  hard,  with  a  dense  semi-vitri¬ 
fied  body  capable  of  receiving  an  elegant 
finish  on  the  lathe.  Existing  specimens  are 
almost  entirely  limited  to  tea  and  coffee 
services,  and  in  shape,  ornament,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  body  itself,  they  frankly  follow 
Chinese  models  even  so  far  as  to  have  some¬ 
times  imitations  of  Chinese  seal  marks. 
Not  that  the  Filers  were  mere  imitators. 
The  general  idea  was  borrowed,  but  the 
application  of  it  and  the  details  of  the  work 
were  their  own,  and  are  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  not  only  from  the  Chinese  workman¬ 
ship  but  also  from  that  of  the  continental 
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makers  of  red  porcelain,  such  as  the  Dutch 
Van  der  Milde  and  Bottcher  of  Meissen. 
The  best  authorities  agree  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  Elers  ware  was  made  in  small  pieces 
only,  finely  finished  on  the  lathe  and  often 
with  engine-turned  patterns  ;  that  it  was  of 
lighter  tint  than  the  later  red  wares ;  and 
that  the  ornament,  when  any  was  added, 
consisted  of  small  floral  designs,  rosettes, 
scrolls  and  sprigs  of  prunus,  entrelacs  and 
small  figures  such  as  those  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  a  lady  holding  a 
flower,  a  huntsman,  and  the  like.  They 
were  applied  in  the  following  manner  :  A 
lump  of  plastic  clay  was  dabbed  on  to  the 
dried  surface  of  the  piece,  and  the  design 
stamped  upon  it  with  a  metal  die  ;  the 
superfluous  clay  was  tooled  away  from  the 
edges  of  the  stamp,  and  such  details  as  the 
stalks  of  flowers,  where  required,  were  added 
by  hand.  The  handles  and  spouts  were  also 
made  by  hand  without  the  help  of  moulds. 
^[A  London  warehouse  was  opened  in  the 
Poultry,  and  for  some  time  at  least  David 
Elers  took  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
business.  That  the  venture  was  a  com¬ 
mercial  success  we  may  gather  from  Shaw’s 
statement  that  the  teapots  sold  for  twelve  to 
twenty-five  shillings  a-piece.  It  is  a  high 
price  when  one  reflects  that  a  shilling  then 
meant  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does  to¬ 
day,  but  no  doubt  the  limited  competition 
would  explain  it.  Moreover,  people  who 
paid  thirty  shillings  for  a  pound  of  tea 
would  not  stick  at  a  guinea  or  so  for  a  tea¬ 
pot.  Besides,  Elers  ware  was  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  red  ware  imported  from 
China.  T o  place  any  ceramic  production  on 
a  level  with  the  works  of  China  is  to  pay  it 
the  highest  possible  compliment,  and  it  will 
be  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Elers 
have  never  been  equalled  in  Europe  in  their 
particular  kind  of  pottery.  Even  the  great 
Josiah  Wedgwood  failed  to  make  a  red  ware 
up  to  their  standard,  f  A  flavour  of  ro¬ 
mance  has  been  imparted  to  the  story  of 
the  Dutchmen  by  the  mystery  with  which, 
according  to  tradition,  they  surrounded 


their  works.  We  are  to  believe  that  a  kind 
of  telephonic  communication  by  means  of 
drain  pipes  connected  the  Bradwell  works 
with  Dimsdale,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
and  was  used  to  warn  the  works  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  strangers  from  that  direction. 
The  finished  wares  were  carted  to  the  sale 
room  by  night,  and  were  allowed  to  be  seen 
at  that  place  alone, even  by  customers.  Only 
persons  of  approved  ignorance  and  stupidity 
were  employed  as  servants  and  workmen, 
and  an  idiot  was  engaged  to  turn  the 
thrower’s  wheel.  The  workmen  were  locked 
up  in  their  several  rooms  by  day  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  strict  examination  before  leaving 
at  night.  In  short,  the  secrets  of  the  place 
were  guarded  as  jealously  as  Bottcher’s  dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  Meissen  porcelain  factory. 
But  if  the  prison-like  supervision,  the  soul¬ 
binding  oaths,  the  solemn  inscriptions  such 
as  “  secret  to  death  ”  upon  the  doors,  did 
not  prevent  workmen  escaping  from  Meis¬ 
sen  and  posing  as  arcanists  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  the  very  precautions  of  the  Elers 
ended  in  their  own  discomfiture.  %  We 
can  well  imagine  the  curiosity  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  neighbourhood  about  these 
cryptic  doings  and  the  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  dislike  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come 
with  superior  manners  and  superior  pro¬ 
cesses  to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  without  admitting  the  local  potters  to 
a  share  in  their  success,  and  who  were 
actually  selling  a  single  teapot  for  a  guinea, 
while  the  whole  weekly  turnover  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  pot  works  would  barely  average 
Under  the  circumstances  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  trick  was  played 
on  them  that  does  not  quite  conform  to  the 
highest  ethical  standards.  Two  ingenious 
youngpotters  obtained  employment  at  Brad- 
well,  one,  Twyford,  by  assuming  entire  in¬ 
difference  to  all  that  passed  around  him, 
and  the  other,  John  Astbury,  by  deliberately 
disguising  himself,  feigning  idiocy  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  all  manner  of  indignities  till  he 
had  qualified  by  his  mental  vacuity  for  all 
thedepartmentsof the worksin turn.  Need- 
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less  to  sav  he  made  good  use  of  his  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  worked  up  careful  notes  at  home 
of  his  observations  day  by  day.  Eventually 
he  left  the  works  under  cover  of  an  attack 
of  illness  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
this  Brutus  so  completely  to  sanity  that  he 
was  able  very  shortly  to  start  potworks  at 
Shelton  on  his  own  account,  or,  according 
to  some  versions  of  the  story,  in  partnership 
with  Twyford.  The  secret  was  now  out, 
and  the  Elers,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  their 
monopoly,  and  having  no  ties  of  affection 
to  detain  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  quitted 
Staffordshire  in  disgust  in  1 7 1  o.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  red  ware  was  the  only 
kind  of  pottery  made  by  the  Elers.  Shaw 
states  that  they  made  a  black  stoneware  of 
the  kind  afterwards  known  as  black  Egyp¬ 
tian  ware,  and  this  account  is  indirectlv 
corroborated  by  a  teapot  in  the  Hanley 
mechanics’  institute  which  is  attributed  on 
good  traditional  evidence  to  Twyford.  It 
is  of  black  ware,  after  the  style  of  Elers  red 
ware.  Of  much  greater  importance  to  Staf¬ 
fordshire  was  the  introduction  of  the  process 
of  glazing  with  salt,  which  is  now  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  attributed  to  the  Elers.  But 
that  is  another  storv,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  article,  Wedgwood,  writing 
in  1765,  sums  up  the  debt  of  the  Potteries 
to  the  two  Dutchmen  in  four  items — the  use 
of  the  lathe,  metal  dies,  alabaster  moulds, 
and  the  method  of  glazing  with  salt.  It  is 
a  debt  that  it  would  be  hard  to  overesti¬ 
mate,  for  these  processes  combined  with 
the  example  of  what  could  be  done  by  care¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  materials,  neat  work¬ 
manship,  and  hard  firing,  were  sufficient  to 
revolutionize  the  industry  of  the  district. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
John  Dwight  was  already  in  possession  of 
all  these  secrets  at  Fulham, and  that  he  made 
an  exquisite  salt-glazed  stoneware  at  least  as 
early  as  1 672, and  that  he  also  used  the  lathe, 
moulds,  and  metal  stamps,  and  even  made 
“  red  porcelain  ”  teapots  with  clay  procured 
from  Staffordshire.  No  doubt  these  con¬ 
siderations,  among  others,  explain  Wedg¬ 


wood’s  indignation  at  the  presumption  of  Earlv 
Paul  Elers,  son  of  the  potter,  when  he  asked  Staffordshire 
that  the  medallion  portrait  of  his  father  Wares  illus- 
should  be  emblazoned  with  the  boastful  trated  bv 
legend — '"Johannes  Philippus  Piers,  Plastices  pieces  in  the 
Britannicce  Inventor.  To  return  to  the  British 
ware  itself.  I  have  explained  the  signs  bv  Museum 
which  the  collector  may  discover  a  genuine 
piece  of  Elers  ware.  It  is  not,  however, 
bv  any  means  a  hopeful  quest.  Red  ware, 
indeed,  is  not  uncommon,  but  a  piece  of 
Elers  red  ware  is  very  uncommon  indeed. 

Of  all  the  examples  on  our  museum  shelves 
very  tew  have  been  passed  as  the  genuine 
article  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

Among  the  illustrations  given  here,  the 
three  pieces  in  the  middle  of  page  301  are 
probably  original  Elers  ware,  and  that  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them.  The  red 
ware  had  a  long  run.  Dr.  Pococke,  who 
mentions  it  in  his  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
Potteries  in  1 750,  states  that  ‘  they  call  it  drv 
red  china  to  distinguish  it  from  the  glazed.’ 

The  large  globular  teapot  shown  in  the 
illustration  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page 
is  as  late  as  1761,  and  was  made  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  of  George  III,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken  about  the  significance  of 
the  design  upon  it.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  the  individual  work  of 
the  later  potters  in  this  material,  as  they  all 
followed  the  same  models,  and  the  only 
marks  used  seem  to  have  been  imitations 
of  Chinese  seal-marks  employed  bv  every¬ 
one  indifferently.  It  is  true  that  the  name 
Astbury  appears  on  occasional  specimens, 
but  potters’  marks  of  that  kind  are  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  before  about  1760,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  pieces  in  question  were  made 
by  the  younger  Astbury.  Although,  no 
doubt,  John  Astbury  was  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  red  ware,  it  is  with  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  pottery  that  his  name  is  com¬ 
monly  associated.  Astbury  ware  is  a  fine 
neatly-finished  earthenware  with  red,  buff, 
orange,  fawn,  or  chocolate  coloured  body, 
sometimes  marbled,  but  more  usually  deco¬ 
rated  with  stamped  pipeclay  ornaments. 
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The  not  infrequently  coloured  with  touches  of 

Burlington  manganese  ;  the  whole  is  coated  with  a  fine 
Magazine,  lead  glaze,  and  presents  a  remarkably  warm 
Number  and  elegant  appearance.  A  typical  example 
IX  is  shown  in  the  bowl,  made  to  celebrate 

Admiral  Vernon’s  capture  of  Portobello  in 
1739,  which  is  illustrated  on  page  ^05  ; 
it  has  a  rich  red-brown  ground,  with  pipe¬ 
clay  ornaments  representing  the  British 
ships,  the  fortifications,  a  few  guns,  and  the 
gallant  admiral  himself,  with  a  suitable  in¬ 
scription  to  say  how  “Ye  prid  of  Spain” 
was  humbled  on  this  celebrated  occasion. 

John  Astbury  was  a  clever  potter,  and 
has  been  credited  with  introducing  several 
important  improvements  to  the  Potteries. 
One  of  these  was  the  use  of  Devon  clay  to 
whitewash  the  dark  bodies  then  made,  and 
impart  to  them  a  certain  neatness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  :  another  was  the  introduction  of 
ground  flint  into  the  body  of  the  earthen¬ 
ware  and  stoneware.  He  died  in  1743, 
aged  sixty-five.  His  secrets,  by  whatever 
means  acquired,  were  freely  shared  with 
his  neighbours,  and  although  in  the  light 
of  his  questionable  treatment  of  the  Elers 
this  liberality  may  savour  less  of  altruism 
and  more  of  honour  among  thieves,  still  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  he  was  a  great  bene¬ 


factor  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  and  an 
important  pioneer  of  the  English  ceramic 
industry.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Twyford  has  remained  obscure,  but  no 
doubt  he  was  responsible  for  some  part  of 
the  early  ware  usually  associated  with  the 
names  of  Elers  and  Astbury.  For  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  call  all  red  ware  Elers  ware,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  the  class  last  described 
Astbury  ware,  and,  in  the  same  way,  the 
whole  of  a  later  and  more  important  branch 
of  pottery,  Whieldon  ware,  out  of  com¬ 
pliment  to  these  three  masters  of  their  craft. 
But  just  as  we  noted  that  Elers  ware  was  made 
in  Staffordshire  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  after 
the  Dutchmen  had  left  the  district,  so  we 
were  not  surprised  to  see  a  fine  tyg  at  a 
recent  sale  labelled  Astbury  ware,  although  it 
was  ornamented  with  a  bust  of  Lord  Rodney, 
and  could  scarcely  have  been  made  much  be¬ 
fore  1780.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair 
to  insist  that  the  period  of  progress  during 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
shared  by  a  number  of  able  though  little- 
known  potters,  among  whom  Dr.  Thomas 
Wedgwood  and  Ralph  Shaw  of  Burslem 
were  probably  scarcely  less  deserving  of  no¬ 
tice  than  Twyford  and  even  Astbury  himself. 


COFFEE  POT  (HEIGHT  6  INCHES)  AND  TEAPOT  OF  ASTBCRY  WARE 


CONCERNING  TINDER-BOXES 
J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  MILLER  CHRISTY  JST* 
ARTICLE  IV— MECHANICAL  TINDER-BOXES 

[Conclusion) 


F  mechanical  tinder-boxes, 
there  are  various  forms, 
many  of  them  highly  in¬ 
genious.  They  all  ignited 
the  tinder  by  striking  the 
Hint  and  steel  together 
mechanically,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  fire  more  quickly  and  certainly  than 
when  the  operation  was  performed  by  hand, 
f  The  earliest  form  was  probably  the  pistol 
tinder-box,  which  came  into  use  at  least  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  used  very  generally  in  houses  of  the 
better  class.  It  continued  in  use  as  long  as 
the  common  sorts  of  tinder-box,  and  all 
kinds  became  obsolete  together.  Ordinary 
examples  may  now  be  picked  up  lor  about 
a  guinea  each.  References  to  its  use  are 
seldom  found  in  print.  Deloe  refers  to  it 
in  effect,  however,  where  he  makes  Crusoe 
say  (when  he  wished  to  explore  the  grotto 
on  his  island,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  for 
want  of  a  light)  :  ‘  [I]  resolv’d  to  come  again 
the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a 
tinder-box,  which  I  had  made  of  the  lock 
of  one  of  the  muskets,  with  some  wild-fire 
in  the  pan.’  1  Sterne,  also,  writing  in  1767, 
speaks  2  of  1  a  pistol  tinder-box  which  was 
.  .  .  .  filch’d  from  me  at  Sienna.’  Pistol 
tinder-boxes  were  made  and  sold  by  most 
gun-makers,  whose  names  they  often  bear. 
Their  function  was,  of  course,  to  ignite  tin¬ 
der  and  thus  produce  fire  :  not  to  fireachargc 
of  powder  in  order  to  propel  a  missile.  In 
nearly  all  forms,  the  tinder  is  contained 
in  a  receptacle  in  the  body  of  the  pistol, 
immediately  below  the  flint  and  striker, 
in  the  position  which  would  be  occupied,  in 
a  real  flint-lock  pistol,  by  the  ‘  pan  ’  which 

1  •  Atlv*nturr»  of  Kobimon  Cru*oe'  (1719). 

*  ’TrUiram  Shandy.'  Is.  p.  88  (orlg.  ed.). 


held  the  powder  used  as  ‘  priming.’  When 
fire  was  required,  the  pistol  was  cocked,  the 
striker  shut  down,  and  the  trigger  pulled. 
The  sparks  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
flint  with  the  striker,  tell  upon  the  tinder 
immediately  below,  igniting  it.  Fire  was 
then  conveyed  to  the  candle,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  bv  means  of  a  sulphur-match.  Most 
pistol  tinder  -  boxes  are  provided  with  a 
receptacle  intended  to  contain  a  supply  of 
tiny  sulphur-matches.  This  is  generally  a 
small  cavity  in  the  side  of  the  body,  and  is 
provided  with  a  hinged  door  or  lid,  fastening 


FlO.  LVI. —  Farly  pistol  tinder-box.  belonging  to  the  writer 
(length,  Sj  ins.). 


with  a  catch.  In  some  examples,  however, 
the  receptacle  is  in  the  handle,  which  is 
made  hollow;  while  in  yet  others, especially 
those  of  late  date,  it  is  in  a  sort  of  pistol- 
barrel.  The  earlier  examples  (most  of 
which  belong,  I  take  it,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  are  usually  of  iron, 
and  have  the  spring  and  other  mechanism  of 
the  lock  external.  A  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  example,  purchased  in  Essex,  and 
shown  in  fig.  LVI,  is  the  work  of  S. Cleevc, 
of  Wolverhampton,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  large  maker,  as  I  have  seen  his  name 
on  several  similar  examples.  Two  others 
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The  also  shown  (fig.  LVII)  represent  more  un- 

Burlington  common  forms.  The  larger  (a),  made  by 
Magazine,  I.  Peter,  of  Potsdam,  has  the  stock  hinged 
Number  to  the  body,  so  that  by  pressing  the  knob,  a 

IX  catch  is  loosed  and  the  stock  may  be  bent 

downwards  to  obtain  access  to  the  sulphur 
matches  kept  inside  the  body  :  the  other 
(b),  made  by  Jean  Descos,  of  Layne,  is  of 
the  same  type,  but  has  a  hollow,  cylindrical, 
metal  handle,  which  unscrews.  There  is  a 
similar  example  (numbered  6206)  in  the 


(b) 


Fig.  LVII. — Two  early  pistol  tinder-boxes,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bid- 
well — (a)  (length,  ioj  ins.),  from  Germany;  (6)  (length,  sins.), 
from  Layne. 

Cluny  Museum.  ^[In  later  examples  (which 
are  sometimes  of  iron,  sometimes  of  brass), 
the  mechanism  of  the  lock  was  concealed 
entirely  in  the  body,  as  in  the  modern  gun 
or  pistol.  Some  of  these  have  an  elegant 
design  in  silver  wire-work  inlaid  in  the 
wooden  handle.  One  such  (fig.  LVIII  : 
see  plate),  inscribed  ‘Wilson,  London,’  is 
of  brass,  and  shows  the  match  receptacle  at 
the  side,  as  usual,  and  a  candle-socket  at  the 
end,  which  is  unusual.  Another  (fig.  LIX) 
is  German,  and  has  the  match-receptacle  at 
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the  end,  closed  with  a  sliding  lid,  which 
also  is  unusual.  This  latter  is  of  iron,  and 
it  has  lost  its  candle-socket.  Mr.  Mole  has 
an  example  (fig.  LX)  which  is  unique,  so 


Fig.  LIX. — Later  pistol  tinder-box,  from  Germany,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  7^  ins.). 


far  as  I  know,  in  that  it  has  a  very  large 
and  very  deep  receptable  for  the  tinder.  It 
is  made  of  copper  (being  the  only  one  made 
in  that  metal  I  have  ever  seen),  and  had 
originally  a  candle-holder  at  the  side.  Some 
Scandinavian  examples  (of  which  Mr. 
Lovett  has  two:  fig.  LXI)  have,  instead  of 
a  candle-socket,  a  reel  and  clip  for  holding 
a  long  flexible  taper.  In  the  first  example 
(a),  the  reel  is  at  the  end  of  the  pistol:  in 
the  other  (b),  the  taper  is  coiled  round  an 
upright  spindle  on  which  the  whole  pistol 


Fig,  LX.— Pistol  tinder-box  of  uncommon  type,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mole  (length,  6  ins.). 


is  mounted.  This  form  was  never  used 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  I  know.  ^|In  the  very 
latest  form  of  the  pistol  tinder-box — that 
in  use  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  beginningol  the  nineteenth — the  body, 
foot,  and  trigger-guard  are  usually  of  brass. 
Of  the  three  examples  shown  (hg.  LXII), 
one  (a),  made  by  Ive  and  Burbidge,  of 
London,  has  neither  match-receptacle  nor 
candle-socket  ;  the  second  (<£),  made  by 


(<*) 


<*) 


Flo.  LXI.— Two  putol  tinder-boxes,  combined  with  Taper-holders, 
from  Scandinavia,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lovett — (a)  (length,  14  ins.) ; 
(b)  (length,  is  ins.). 

J.  Birch  (probably  of  London),  has  a  candle- 
socket  only  ;  the  third  (c),  made  by  Har- 
court,  of  Ipswich,  possesses  both  candle- 
socket  and  match-receptacle,  the  latter 
taking  the  form  of  a  round  brass  barrel,  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  pistol,  but  closed  at  the 
end  bv  a  hinged  lid.  Not  a  few  of  these 
later  pistol  tinder-boxes  were  intended  for 
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the  pocket  (see  fig.  LXIII).  These  re¬ 
sembled  in  all  respects  the  ordinary  type, 
described  above,  except  that  they  were  made, 
of  course,  very  small — usually  not  more 


Fig.  LXIII. — Pocket  pistol  tinder-box,  with  ‘secret’  trigger, 
belonging  to  the  writer  (length,  3^ins.). 


than  lour  inches  in  length — and  they  were 
never  provided  with  candle  -  socket  or 
foot.  The  trigger,  too,  lacked  a  guard, 
and  was  of  the  folding  or  ‘  secret  ’  kind  found 
in  many  ordinary  pocket  pistols,  both  flint 
and  percussion,  of  the  same  period.  When 
not  in  use,  it  would  shut  down,  so  that  it 
could  not  catch  in  the  lining  of  the  pocket ; 
but  the  cocking  of  the  pistol  caused  it  to 


Fig.  LXIV. — Pocket  '  percussion  ’  pistol  tinder-box,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  4$  ins.). 


start  up  into  position,  ready  for  use.  Most 
of  these  pocket  instruments  have  no  recep¬ 
tacle  for  matches,  which  had,  therefore,  to 
be  carried  separately.  ^[One  pocket  pistol 


tinder-box  belonging  to  Mr.  Bidwell 
(fig.  LXIV)  deserves  special  mention,  for 
it  is  unique,  so  far  as  he  or  I  know,  inasmuch 
as  it  ignites  the  tinder,  not  by  means  of  a 
flint-lock,  but  by  the  more  modern  ‘detona¬ 
tor  ’  or  ‘  percussion  cap.’  The  tinder  is 
contained  in  a  receptacle  in  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  immediately  below  the  detona¬ 
tor,  and  closed  by  a  hingedlid  in  front.  This 
example  was  made  by  Joseph  Egg,  a  once- 
well  -  known  gun  -  maker,  of  Piccadilly. 
It  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  1820,  when 
the  percussion  cap  was  made  first  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  later  than  Egg’s  death,  which 
occurred  about  1835.  A  completely 
different  and  rare  form  of  the  pistol  tinder- 
box  is  shown  in  fig.  LXV.  Its  peculiarity 
is  that,  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  barrel  opens  longitudinally, 
and  a  piece  of  tinder,  ignited  by  the  firing, 


Fig.  LXV. — Pistol  tinder-box,  of  uncommon  type, ^belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  loins.). 


is  raised  up  mechanically  from  the  inside. 
This  example,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  century  and  is  probably 
Italian,  is  inscribed  ‘  F.  Bigoni.’  It  belongs 
to  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  has  two  others  ap¬ 
parently  of  equal  age,  one  inscribed  ‘  Fro- 
mery,  Berlin,’  the  other  uninscribed.  An¬ 
other,  probably  also  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  museum  at  Andover,  is  inscribed 
‘  Io:  Ulpich,  Manz.’  It  is  a  very  fine  one 
of  steel  and  brass,  with  a  handsomely-carved 
wooden  stock,  and  has  figures  of  huntsmen, 
hounds,  a  reindeer,  ordinary  deer,  and  other 
animals  engraved  upon  various  parts.  A 
still  finer  example  of  about  the  same  date, 
preserved  in  the  Wallace  collection,  bears 
scrolls,  strap-work,  hares,  hounds,  &c,,  in 
silver  gilt,  with  a  figure  of  Diana  on  the 
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barrel,  and  an  inscription  {Felix  Meier  in 
Wienn)  on  the  lock-plate,  both  the  latter 
being  inlaid  in  gold.  This  kind  of  pistol 
tinder-box  was  never  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  England.  Certain  other  forms  of  the 
pistol  tinder-box  can  scarcely  be  so  described 


Fig  LX VI. — Pistol  tinder-box,  of  modified  form,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  8  ins.). 


at  all,  for  the  form  of  the  pistol  is  lost  entirely, 
though  its  essential  mechanism  remains. 
Some  of  these  must  be  of  early  date,  as  they 
have  the  mechanism  of  the  lock  external. 
The  German  example  shown  in  fig.  LXVI 
differs  little  from  the  ordinary  pistol  type, 
except  that  its  handle  is  a  strip  of  brass, 
terminating  in  a  brass  ball.  An  identical 
example  (numbered  5781)  is  in  the  Cluny 
Museum.  Three  other  examples  figured 
show  greater  divergence,  in  that  they  are 
intended  obviously  to  be  held  (unlike  a 
pistol)  in  one  hand,  while  the  trigger 
is  pulled  with  the  other.  The  first 
(fig.  LXVI  I :  see  plate)  is  in  the  municipal 
art  gallery  at  Birmingham,  and  is  unlike  anv 
other  I  have  seen.  The  handle  curves  to 
one  side.  Most  of  the  metal  work  is  ele¬ 
gantly  chased,  and  a  design  in  silver  wire- 
work  is  inlaid  in  the  wooden  handle  and 
body.  It  is  probably  Italian.  The  other  two 
(fig.  LX VIII)  are  both  entirely  of  metal 
and  stand  on  four  feet :  not  on  a  foot  and 
the  butt.  Still  less  like  a  pistol  (but  re¬ 
taining, nevertheless,  its  essential  mechanism) 
is  the  combined  mechanical  tinder-box  and 
inkstand  (fig.  LX IX  :  see  plate).  It  is  of 
steel,  beautifully  chased,  and  damascened  in 
gold  and  silver — altogether  an  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship, probably  Italian.  Its 


combined  uses  are,  however,  somewhat  in-  Mechanical 
congruous;  for  the  firing  of  the  pistol  gives  Tinder- 
the  whole  contrivance  a  jerk  sufficient  to  Boxes 
throw  the  ink  out  of  the  pot.  The  example 
figured  belongs  to  Mr.  Bidwell.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  another,  and  there  is  another  (numbered 
5163)  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  ^jAsomewhat 
similar,  but  rarer,  combination  is  that  of  an 
alarm-clock  and  a  pistol  tinder-box.  At  any 
time  to  which  the  clock  is  set,  the  mechanism 
fires  the  pistol  automatically,  lighting  and 
setting  up  a  candle.  The  pistol  may  also  be 
fired  and  the  candlelit  by  pulling  a  trigger, 
so  that  the  time  may  be  seen  at  anv  hour  of 
the  night.  An  excellent  example,  probablv 
German,  is  in  the  British  museum:  another, 
of  English  make,  belongs  to  Mr.  Henrv 
Balfour,  who  will  describe  it  hereafter  in 
detail  in  these  pages,  Even  more  unlike  a 
pistol  in  shape  (though  still  containing  all 
its  essential  mechanism)  is  the  neat,  locket¬ 
like,  metal  box,  of  the  size  and  appearance  of 


(f>) 


Fio.  LXVII1.— Two  pistol  tinder-boxes,  of  modified  form,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bidwell — (a)  (length.  Si  ins.t,  from  Germany  b)  (length 
9  Ins  ),  from  Italy. 


a  large  walnut  (fig.  LXX),  which  is,  or  used 
to  be,  in  common  use  in  Japan.  It  served  as 
a  netsuke  for  tucking  under  the  waist-belt. 
To  the  ring  at  the  bottom  was  attached  a 
small  bag,  intended  to  contain  spare  tin¬ 
der  and  probably  also  smoking  materials 
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The  Mr.  Lovett  has  one  (fig.  LXXI)  with  a  bag, 

Burlington  made  of  flowered  brocade,  still  attached.  In 
Magazine,  1 868,anEnglish  firm  brought  outareproduc- 
Number  tion  in  silver  of  one  of  these  Japanese  boxes, 
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Fig.  LXX. — Locket-shaped  pistol  tinder-box  (netsuke),  from  Japan, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bidwell  (length,  i£ins.). 

intended  as  a  locket  to  hangfrom  the  watch- 
chain,  and  put  it  on  the  market  as  ‘  Day’s 
Registered  Niphon  ’  (fig.  LXXII).  West 
does  not  often  thus  copy  East.  Another 
kind  of  mechanical  tinder-box  was  the  wheel 
tinder-box,  devised,  I  believe,  in  England, 
about  the  begining  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  consisted  of  a  narrow,  japanned,  tin 


Fig.  LXXI.— Locket-shaped  pistol  tinder-box  (netsuke),  from  Japan, 
with  belt-pouch  attached,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lovett  (length  of  box, 
appendage,  and  pouch,  8£-ins.). 

box,  about  four  inches  long,  one-and-a-half 
wide,  and  one  deep,  provided  with  a  sliding 
lid,  and  having  a  steel  disc  or  wheel,  about  an 
inch-and-a-half  in  diameter,  projecting  from 
one  end.  The  box  was  divided  into  three 


compartments.  That  nearest  to  the  wheel 
was  for  the  tinder :  the  other  two,  for  the 
flint  and  matches  respectively.  A  piece  of 
strong  string  could  be  wound  tightly  round 
the  spindle  of  the  wheel;  and,  when  this  was 
pulled  quickly,  it  caused  the  wheel  to  re¬ 
volve  rapidly,  like  a  boy’s  wheel-top.  When 
fire  was  required,  the  flint  was  held  against 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  just  over  the  com- 


Fig.  LXXII. — Modern  English  reproduction,  in  silver,  of  Japanese 
locket-shaped  pistol  tinder-box,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bidwell 
(length,  iiins.) 


partment  containing  the  tinder, and  the  string 
was  pulled  sharply,  causing  a  shower  of 
sparks  to  fall  upon  the  tinder,  which  became 
ignited.  The  instrument  worked  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  wheel-lock  pistol  and 
the  ‘  steel-mill  ’  used  to  give  light  to  the 
coal-miner  before  the  invention  of  the  Davy 
lamp.  It  was  supposed  to  be  quicker  and 
more  certain  in  its  action  than  the  ordinary 
tinder-box.  Examples  of  the  wheel  tinder- 
box  are  now  so  scarce  that  no  more  than 
seven  or  eight  are  known  to  our  leading 
collectors.  The  one  here  shown  (fig. LXXI  II) 
is  in  the  museum  at  Lewes.  Others  are  in 


Fig.;LXXIII. — VVheel .tinder-box  (English),  in  the  Lewes  museum 
(length,  5J  ins.).  .  '  - . . 


the  collections  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Bidwell, 
Lovett,  and  a  gentleman  at  Leominster. 
There  is  also  one  in  the  Blackmore  museum 
at  Salisbury.  In  America,  there  is  one  (but 
without  its  lid)  in  the  United  States  national 
museum,  at  Washington.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
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hear  of  the  existence  of  others.  One  of 
the  best  I  have  seen  is  that  belonging  to 
Mr.  Lovett,  which  came  from  Lewes.  It  is 
absolutely  perfect,  having  apparently  never 
been  used,  and  retains  even  its  full  supply 
of  tiny  sulphur-matches.  Like  the  American 
example  noticed  above,  it  has  a  rounded, 
instead  of  a  flat,  bottom — perhaps  to  afford 
a  more  comfortable  hand-hold. 

The  tinder-box,  in  all  its  many  forms,  was 
driven  out  of  use  in  England  (as  has  been 
said)  about  i  835.  Yet  a  very  few  continued 
to  use  it,  chiefly  in  remote  rural  places  or  for 
lighting  pipes  and  cigars,  until  long  after. 
As  late  as  i860,  a  writer  in  The  Illustrated 
London  News  stated  that  it  was  in  use,  even 
then,  by  some  elderly  countrv  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salisbury  Plain,  and  by  some 
captains  of  Tyne  colliers,  who  considered 
that  a  lucifer  on  board  would  bring  ill-luck. 

On  the  continent,  the  tinder-box  is  still 
in  common  use  among  the  thrifty  peasants 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  France,  it 
lingers  mainly  owing  to  the  badness  and 
dearness  of  matches,  caused  by  the  govern- 
ment  monopoly  in  them  ;  and  briquets  of 
various  kinds,  intended  for  the  pocket,  may 
be  bought  still  in  most  large  tobacconists’ 
shops.  One  such  (fig.  LXXIV), sold  usually 
for  one  franc,  is  a  combination  of  a  steel, 
some  prepared  ‘match’  for  use  as  tinder, and 
a  tube  in  which  the  glowing  match  may  be 
extinguished  after  use  and  its  charred  end 
preserved  ready  for  use  again.  Strictly, 
however,  this  object  is  not  a  tinder-box, 
as  it  does  not  actually  contain  the  tinder. 
Another  modern  French  briquet ,  also  in¬ 
tended  for  the  pocket  (fig.  LX XV),  is 
probably  the  most  effective  mechanical 
tinder-box  ever  devised,  though  costing 
five  francs  only.  It  is  intended  mainly 
for  the  use  of  French  smokers;  but  many 
were  sold  to  English  officers  proceeding 
to  South  Africa.  To  use  the  instrument, 
it  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
the  door  or  lid  in  the  edge  opened;  the 
projecting  ring  should  then  be  grasped 


between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  Mechanical 
hand  and  turned  sharplv  ;  this  ignites  the  Tinder- 
end  of  the  match-tinder,  which  then  should  Boxes 
be  pushed  out  by  turning  the  little  cogged 


Fig.  LXXIV. — Modern  French  briquet  for  the  pocket,  belonging  to 
the  writer  (length  of  tube  and  steel,  about  3  ins.). 


wheel.  When  a  light  has  been  obtained, 
the  ‘  match  ’  should  be  drawn  back  by  means 
of  the  wheel  (care  being  taken  not  to  rub 
off  the  charred  end)  and  the  door  closed. 
This  extinguishes  the  glowing  ‘match’  and 
leaves  it  ready  for  use  again.  Nor  is  the 
continued  use  of  flint  and  steel  due  only  to 
oppressive  government  monopolies  or  the 
conservatism  of  ignorant  peasants.  To 
travellers  in  wild  regions,  the  flint  and  steel 
still  afford  the  surest  and  most  reliable  means 
of  obtaining  fire,  and  wise  travellers  in  such 
countries  never  start  without  them.  In  the 
pocket  of  a  traveller  or  on  the  back  of  a 


Flo.  LX XV'. — Modern  French  briquet  for  the  pockot,  belonging 
to  tho  writer  (diatu..  about  sins.). 


pack-mule,  ordinary  matches  may  receive 
at  any  time  a  thorough  wetting;  and  the 
state  of  the  traveller  who  has  then  no 
flint  and  steel  to  tall  back  upon  is  often 
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extremely  perilous.  On  the  other  hand,  dint 
and  steel  may  be  kept  in  water  without 
injury,  and  will  give  off  sparks  immediately 
on  being  taken  out  ;  while  many  kinds  of 
tinder  may  be  dried  readily  after  a  wetting. 
It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  a  bit  of 
broken  jam-pot,  picked  up  on  a  beach,  and 
an  old  pocket  knife  or  the  steel  toe-tip 


Fig.  LXXVI. — The  '  Lovett’  tinder-box,  designed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Lovett  (length,  3  ins.). 


trom  a  heavy  boot,  might  save  the  lives  of 
many  members  of  a  shipwrecked  party. 
5[  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  tinder- 
box,  though  long  obsolete  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  has  become  recently  once  more  an 
article  of  commerce.  About  four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Edward  Lovett  designed  a  compact 
tinder-box  (fig.  LXXVI),  intended  to  sell 
for  one  shilling,  and  placed  it  on  the  market 


through  Messrs.  Langton,  Ford,  &  Burden, 
a  firm  of  city  merchants.  It  contains  a 
burning-glass  (for  occasional  use),  a  flint,  a 
steel,  and  a  piece  of  prepared  match-tinder. 
Some  thousands  of  the  Lovett  tinder-box 
have  been  sold,  most  having  gone  to  South 
Africa,  where  (as  has  been  said)  many  a 
weary  and  matchless  British  soldier,  when 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  in  sore  need  of  a 
camp  fire,  found  good  cause  to  love  it  ! 
The  inventor  has  since  produced  it  in  an 
even  cheaper  form. 

[Note. — I  desire  to  thank  many  friends 
and  correspondents  for  assistance  and  in¬ 
formation  of  which  I  have  made  use  in  the 
foregoing  articles.  Their  help  has  been  of 
especial  value,  inasmuch  as  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  literature  relating  to  the  subject. 
The  chief  among  my  helpers  has  been 
Mr.  Bidwell,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  in¬ 
debted.  I  am  indebted  also,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  to  his  Excellency  the  Chinese  ambas¬ 
sador,  Messrs.  Edward  Lovett,  H.C.Collyer, 
RolandT.  Mole,W.  B.  Redfern,  Whitworth 
Wallis,  and  others.  ^[  I  much  regret  that  I 
had  not  access  to  Mr.  Lovett’s  fine  collection 
early  enough  to  allow  me  to  illustrate  as 
many  of  theobjectscontained  in  itas  I  should 
have  liked.  II  Mr.  Lovett  points  out  that  I 
was  wrong  in  stating  {ante,  vol.  i,  p.  60)  that 
a  fire-steel  should  be  highly  tempered.  It 
should  be  of  medium  temper  only. — M.C.] 
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Vittore  Carpaccio  et  la  ConfrIrie  deSainte 
Ursule  a  Venise.  Par  Pompeo  Molmcnti 
et  Gustave  Ludwig.  Florence  :  R.  Bem- 
porad  et  Fils.  1903. 

Signor  Molmenti,  a  brilliant  writer  on  the 
social  institutions  of  Venice,  and  Dr.  Ludwig, 
well  known  as  a  careful  worker  in  the  Venetian 
archives,  have  combined  to  produce  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  volume  full  ot  out-of-the-way 
facts  about  the  organization  of  the  charitable  con¬ 
fraternities  of  Venice  and  the  history  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  famous  pictures  which  Carpaccio 
painted  for  the  confraternity  of  St.  Ursula. 
*  We  cannot  for  a  moment  agree  with  our 
authors  that  ‘the  first  thing  that  ought  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  whoever  looks  carefully  at  the  cycle  of 
St.  Ursula’s  life  in  the  academy  of  Venice  is  that 
the  pictures,  being  to-day  of  different  sizes,  can¬ 
not  have  preserved  their  primitive  dimensions  ’ 
(we  resent  the  ‘ought’ !).  Yet  we  are  far  from 
sorry  that  someone  has  had  the  patience  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive  these  works  as  they  must  have 
originally  appeared,  with  the  few  inches  added 
here  and  there  that  are  required  to  fit  each  one 
into  the  place  for  which  Carpaccio  painted  it. 
Interesting  also  and  valuable  is  the  attempted  re¬ 
construction  of  the  building  where  they  were 
placed,  while  the  careful  study  the  authors  have 
given  to  the  pictures  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  light  they  throw  on  contemporary  costumes 
and  manners,  and  on  the  popular  festivals  of 
Venice,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass  of 
historical  learning  that  necessarily  accumulates 
around  such  fascinating  subjects  as  attractive 
works  of  art.  f  A  certain  part  of  the  book  is 
characterized  by  an  undertone  of  hostility  to  the 
prevailing  methods  of  comparative  art  criticism, 
and  as  a  challenge  to  mere  ‘connoisseurship  ’ 
Signor  Molmcnti  and  Dr.  Ludwig  boast  that  no 
single  statement  or  hypothesis  in  their  volume 
is  without ‘une  aide,  un  soutien,  unc  confirmation’ 
in  the  documents  of  the  archives  or  in  the  history 
of  art  or  of  customs.  This  claim  may  not  readily 
be  called  in  question  when  their  statements  refer 
to  matters  that  can  be  determined  by  scholar¬ 
ship  and  learning.  But  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  art  there  is  the  art-clement  !  This 
art-element  is  not  amenable  to  pedantry,  it  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  document,  and  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  history  by  a  very  subtle  and  delicate 
thread.  Signor  Molmcnti  and  Dr.  Ludwig, 
when  the)*  touch  upon  matters  where  archives 


and  documents  cannot,  or  for  some  reason  do 
not,  instruct  them,  show  the  inevitable  limits  of 
their  method.  We  should  be  among  the  last  to 
deny  the  value  of  historical  studies  apropos  of 
art,  but  among  the  first  to  protest  against  con¬ 
founding  these  studies  with  the  study  of  art 
itself,  because  such  contusion  of  two  things,  only 
superficially  coincident,  often  leads  scholars  to 
imagine  that  they  are  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  matters  belonging  entirely  to 
the  province  of  aesthetics,  upon  which  only  the 
trained  connoisseur  has  a  right  to  speak.  *  Not 
to  stray  into  a  long  disquisition  upon  this  in¬ 
teresting  general  topic,  let  us  examine  tor  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  way  our  authors  deal  with  Carpaccio 
and  certain  other  contemporary  painters,  when 
they  desert  the  domain  of  the  historian  and  stray 
into  that  of  the  connoisseur.  Although  they 
have  put  off  to  another  volume  a  detailed  study 
of  Carpaccio’s  career  as  an  artist, and  treat  him  here 
chiefly  as  a  flower  on  a  genealogical  tree,  yet  in 
their  introduction  they  permit  themselves  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  pupil  ot 
Lazzaro  Bastiani,  and,  after  mentioning  his 
earliest  and  his  latest  dated  works  (the  St.  Ursula 
of  1490  and  the  St.  Paul  at  Chioggia  of  1520), 
they  reproduce  as  a  youthful  work  a  picture  at 
Verona  representing  two  female  saints,  and  speak 
of  a  Madonna  at  Frankfort  as  also  an  early  work, 
perhaps  his  earliest.  To  Lazzaro  Bastiani, 
who  was  already  active  in  1449,  they  devote 
much  more  space.  On  internal,  not  documen- 
tary,  grounds  they  say  that  the  series  of  ‘ jolis 
tableaux  d’une  grande  originality  in  S.  Alvise  at 
Venice  belong  to  his  atelier,  as  well  as  the  two 
pictures  in  Vienna  ascribed  to  Carpaccio  that 
came  from  the  confraternity  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
a  Madonna  in  the  sacristy  ot  the  Redentore  ; 
while  to  Lazzaro  himself  they  give  the  great  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  National  gallery,  hitherto  ascribed  to 
Carpaccio,  which  represents  the  doge  Giovanni 
Mocenigo  praying  the  Virgin  to  deliver  Venice 
from  the  pest  that  menaced  it  in  1478.  They 
speak  also  of  two  Annunciations  painted  by  Laz¬ 
zaro,  one  in  Venice  and  one  at  Klosterneuburg, 
of  Madonnas  at  Verona  and  in  the  doge’s  palace, 
and  of  his  chef  cC oeuvre ,  the  St.  Veneranda  en¬ 
throned,  in  the  academy  of  Vienna,  and  they  re¬ 
produce  his  Bergamo  Coronation.  Apropos  ot 
Lazzaro,  they  find  him  a  tar  greater  master  ot  per¬ 
spective  than  Gentile  Bellini,  and  they  depre¬ 
cate  the  ‘conventional  praise  ot  Gentile  by  critics 
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who  merely  repeat  each  other’s  words.’  As  pupils 
ot  Lazzaro,  over  and  above  Carpaccio,  they  class 
Mansueti  and  Benedetto  Diana,  noting  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  Carpaccio  and  the  former,  while 
to  the  latter  they  attribute  a  Madonna  with 
SS.  Francis  and  Jerome,  which  is  now  in  the 
royal  palace  at  Venice,  and,  following  Morelli,  the 
Christ  at  Emmaus  in  S.  Salvatore,  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  these  statements  in  some  detail.  Our 
excuse  for  dwelling  upon  this  introductory  chap¬ 
ter,  which,  after  all,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  is  the  authors’ 
claim  that  every  hypothesis  in  their  pages  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  historical  and  documentary  evidence, 
and  also  their  apparent  hostility  to  the  methods  ot 
the  connoisseur,  who  is  guided  in  his  hypothesis 
principally  by  the  internal  evidences  afforded  by 
the  works  of  art  themselves.  IT  Their  first  state¬ 
ment,  that  Carpaccio  was  the  pupil  of  Lazzaro 
Bastiani,  turns  out,  however,  to  be  based  almost 
entirely  upon  just  such  internal  evidence — 
misread,  as  it  seems  to  us  here — ot  the  mere 
‘  evidence  of  the  eye  ’  description.  They  have, 
it  is  true,  the  external  fact  to  go  upon  that  Laz¬ 
zaro  was  the  older  man,  and  that  in  1 508  their 
names  were  coupled  together  in  a  public  act,  the 
name  of  Lazzaro  preceding  that  of  Carpaccio. 
Nothing  more.  The  rest  of  the  argument  rests 
upon  c  ressemblances  du  style  entre  les  deux 
artistes,’  and  especially  upon  a  point  so  very 
‘Morellian  ’  that  we  are  quite  shocked  to  find  it 
in  these  serious  pages.  This  point  is  the  fact 
that  conventional  and  fantastic  trees  of  peculiar 
shapes  appear  in  the  works  of  both  masters. 
These  they  contend,  in  good  Morellian  style, 
are  details  which  may  seem  unimportant  to 
the  superficial  observer,  but  which  to  the  really 
intelligent  student  have  a  profound  signifi¬ 
cance.  IT  But  if  we  are  to  choose  Carpaccio’s 
master  upon  internal  evidence  alone,  we  have  a 
great  many  points  more  significant  than  the 
shapes  of  trees  to  connect  him  with  an  artist 
much  greater  than  the  humble  Lazzaro.  What 
could  be  closer  to  Gentile  Bellini  than  some  of 
Carpaccio’s  drawings  of  gay,  strutting  young 
men,  and  what  more  significant  trait  could  a 
painter  take  from  his  master  than  the  build  of  the 
figure  and  the  articulations  of  movement,  not  to 
speak  of  general  scheme  of  colour  and  technique  ? 
In  all  these  fundamental  matters  Carpaccio  as  an 
artist  clearly  derives  from  Gentile,  no  matter  in 
whose  shop  he  may  as  a  small  boy  have  first 
learned  to  grind  colours.  And  if  we  must  have 
trees  as  well,  why  there  are  ‘arbres  peu  touffus  et 
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fort  plats  ’  not  only  in  Gentile,  but  in  nearly  every 
painter  who  came  out  of  Jacopo  Bellini.  And  we 
find  again  and  again  in  Carpaccio  those  bare 
decorative  trees  which  form  such  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Paduan  school.  We  have  them  in 
the  same  picture  of  the  St.  George  series,  where 
Lazzaro’s  famous  trees  occur  ;  we  have  them  in 
the  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  the  scuola,  and  in 
Mr.  Benson’s  St.  Catherine  Reading,  to  mention 
but  a  few.  The  Madonna  of  Frankfort  is  cited 
by  our  authors  as  an  early  work,  and  may  con¬ 
sequently  be  examined  for  traces  of  pupilship. 
What  do  we  find  ?  Keeping  to  trees  alone,  we 
discover  the  bare  tree  of  the  Squarcioneschi  in 
the  foreground,  and  then  a  distant  battlemented 
hill,  fringed  with  soft  tree-shapes,  that  is  a  mere 
variation  of  part  of  Gentile  Bellini’s  background 
in  the  Layard  Adoration  !  As  for  trees  ot  scanty 
foliage  and  very  flat,  we  scarcely  know  more 
rounded,  leafy,  and  full  trees  than  Carpaccio’s  in 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the  ducal  palace,  or 
the  forests  in  the  Stuttgart  Stoning  of  Stephen. 
No,  the  tree  argument  will  not  lead  us  far  ! 
IT  Upon  internal  evidence  again,  the  two  female 
saints  at  Verona,  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
book  before  us,  are  set  down  as  early,  but  to 
us  the  affinities  seem  rather  with  such  works  as 
the  Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anne  of  1515,  or 
the  Presentation  of  1510.  They  have  the  vacant 
iook  and  the  flabbiness  of  structure  which  grew 
upon  Carpaccio  with  advancing  years,  f  We 
are  next  asked  to  believe  that  the  seven  daubs  in 
S.  Alvise,  which  Ruskin  fantastically  set  down 
to  the  boy  Carpaccio,  had  their  origin  in  the 
atelier  of  Lazzaro  Bastiani.  How  do  the  writers 
account  for  the  late  baroque  putto  which  appears 
in  the  third  picture  ?  It  is  much  easier  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  the  folly  of  some  nun  in  that  convent, 
whose  incompetence  made  her  work  appear  ar¬ 
chaic — as  children’s  drawings  sometimes  call  up 
Aztec  pottery — than  of  some  contemporary  of 
Carpaccio’s  whose  imagination  led  him  fifty  years 
ahead  of  his  time.  Then  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
two  pictures  in  Vienna,  agreeing  so  well  with 
many  of  Lazzaro’s  paintings,  should  be  set  down 
as  mere  atelier  work.  They  are  quite  on  a  level 
with  most  of  the  performances  of  this  journey¬ 
man  painter,  who  aped  now  the  Vivarini  (from 
whom  he  may  trace  his  artistic  descent),  now 
Gentile,  now  Buonsignori  or  Mantegna,  now 
Cima  or  Carpaccio  himself.  The  Funeral  of 
St.  Jerome  is,  in  fact,  higher  than  his  average, 
with  its  harmonious  arrangement,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  behind  the  black-robed  friars,  that  open  out 


on  a  peaceful  stretch  ot  lake,  low  hills,  and  cloudy 
sky.  *T  In  regard  to  the  Venice  Annunciation  and 
Madonna,  the  Madonna  in  Verona,  the  altar- 
piece  at  Murano,  the  Bergamo  Coronation,  and 
the  Vienna  St.  Veneranda,  we  are  glad  to  be  in 
accord  with  our  authors.  Signed  and  unsigned, 
they  are  indubitable  works  of  Lazzaro  Bastiani. 
The  Annunciation  at  Klosterneuburg  we  do  not 
know,  but  if  we  were  inclined  to  supplement  their 
list,  we  should  have  many  others  to  add,  such  as 
the  St.  Jerome  enthroned  at  Asolo,  the  impres¬ 
sive  St.  Antony  of  Padua  at  Barletta,  the  signed 
Pieta  in  S.  Antonio  at  Venice,  five  or  six  pictures 
in  the  Correr  gallery,  and  so  forth.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  a  complete  study  of  the  protean 
Lazzaro  ;  we  must  return  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
C  The  only  really  important  assertion  made  in 
regard  to  Lazzaro  is  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  Doge  before  the  Virgin  in  the  National  gal¬ 
lery  (No.  759),  and  here  it  behoves  us  to  enter 
a  strong  protest.  That  it  is  not  Carpaccio  we 
agree,  but  chiefly  on  grounds  that  would  ci  fortiori 
exclude  Lazzaro  Bastiani  as  author — namely, 
that  as  art  it  is  too  serious  for  Carpaccio,  who 
was  at  best  a  master  of  gay  story-telling  and  of 
genre.  The  uncouth  Lazzaro  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  moment  one  begins  to  judge  pictures  for 
their  quality.  Signor  Molmenti  and  Dr.  Ludwig 
cite  the  St.  Veneranda  as  Lazzaro’s  masterpiece, 
so  that  it  is  fair  to  take  this  as  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture  for  a  comparison  of  quality  between  Laz¬ 
zaro  at  his  best,  and  the  author  of  the  National 
gallery  picture.  In  the  one  we  have  an  en¬ 
throned  saint  who  looks  like  a  wooden  idol, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  ill-proportioned, 
heavy-looking  people.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
is  commonplace  to  a  degree,  and  although  the 
architectural  background  is  skilfully  drawn,  it  is 
divided  in  such  a  hopelessly  inartistic  way  as  to 
rob  the  altarpiece  of  all  unity  of  composition.  In 
the  National  gallery  picture,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  a  work  whose  first  and  overwhelming 
impression  is  one  of  profound  solemnity.  It  is 
true  that  the  Virgin  is  awkwardly  built  and 
huddled  into  a  niche  too  small  for  her,  but  her 
grave,  sweet  look  and  the  intent  gaze  of  the 
Child  are  rendered  so  feelingly  that  the  faults  of 
construction  of  this  group  fade  out  of  sight. 
The  figure  ot  the  doge,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
magnificently  conceived,  both  as  portraiture  and 
as  structure.  Nowhere  in  Carpaccio  will  you 
find  conveyed  such  a  sense  of  real  existence  as 
in  this  stately  personage,  and  of  course  in  Laz¬ 
zaro,  at  his  best,  you  have  only  the  hollow  shell 
of  shapes.  The  St.  Christopher,  too,  is  one  of 


the  grandest,  most  robust  figures  of  the  whole 
Venetian  school,  showing  a  superiority  ot  struc¬ 
ture  to  even  the  much  later  masterpiece  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bellini,  the  St.  Christopher  in  the  altar- 
piece  of  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo.  And  then  the 
landscape — no  one  but  a  great  artist  would  have 
thought  of  surrounding  those  dominating  figures 
with  such  a  poetical  stretch  of  sky  and  water  and 
mist-enshrouded  hills,  crowned  with  castles  and 
towers  which  the  fading  light  throws  tor  a  solemn 
moment  into  silvery  relief.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  this  landscape,  which  is  not  only  profoundly 
poetical  in  sentiment  but  thoroughly  real  in 
structure,  is  the  background  to  that  marvellous 
Adoration  in  the  Layard  collection,  painted  by 
Gentile  Bellini.  And  now  that  the  name  has 
escaped  us,  we  ask  why  should  not  he  be  the 
author  of  this  masterpiece  ?  His  two  dated  pic¬ 
tures,  the  Corpus  Christi  Procession  of  1496 
and  the  Miracle  of  the  True  Cross  of  1500,  are 
both  more  advanced  than  this  work,  but  they 
show  nothing  inconsistent  with  it.  In  fact, 
among  the  profiles  of  kneeling  senators  in  the 
latter  we  may  find  some  very  close  parallels  to 
the  kneeling  doge,  Giovanni  Mocenigo,  both  in 
the  structure  of  the  profile,  disposition  of  planes, 
modelling  and  general  interpretation.  Gentile’s 
Sultan  Mahomet,  belonging  to  Lady  Layard, 
dates  from  1480,  and  shows  that  as  far  as  the 
date  (1478)  of  the  National  gallery  picture  goes 
there  is  nothing  against  his  authorship.  But 
there  is  a  signed  picture  of  Gentile’s  which  stands 
extraordinarily  close  to  this  Madonna,  the  Virgin 
Enthroned,  which  passed  from  the  Eastlake  col¬ 
lection  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  j  reserved  works. 
Here  we  have  the  same  huddled  look  of  the 
figure  in  a  throne  of  disproportionate  smallness, 
the  hand  has  the  same  structure,  and  the  brocade 
and  system  of  drapery  are  nearly  identical.  The 
strong,  square-palmed,  peasant-like,  long-fin¬ 
gered  hands  of  the  saints  in  the  National  gallery 
picture  find  their  counterpart  in  the  hand  of  the 
St.  Mark  in  the  Frankfort  gallery,  there  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mantegna,  but  clearly  by  Gentile. 
U  There  is  still  another  road  that  will  lead  us  to 
Gentile  as  the  author  of  this  picture,  but  it  is  a 
road  upon  which  our  only  guide,  here  as  else¬ 
where,  must  be  the  sense  of  quality.  By  the 
process  of  exclusion  we  almost  inevitably  come 
to  Gentile  Bellini,  for  there  is  no  other  of  the 
important  names  in  Venetian  art  which  can  be 
attached  to  this  work  with  anything  like  the 
probability  of  his.  If  the  picture  were,  as 
Dr.  Ludwig  and  Signor  Molmenti  seem  to  think, 
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ot  second  or  third-rate  quality  as  art,  then  we 
might  be  free  to  try  for  a  fit  among  the  minor 
craftsmen,  known  and  unknown,  who  flourished 
in  Venice  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  Mansueti,  Diana,  Jacopo  da  Va- 
lenza,  Jacopo  da  Verona,  the  first  Bassano,  Marco 
Marziale,  Quirico  da  Murano,  and  all  the  minor 
provincials  who  flocked  to  Murano  and  to  Gen¬ 
tile  are  excluded,  some  by  the  date  and  all  by 
the  fact  that  the  work  betrays  power  and  genius, 
and  is  far  above  their  heads,  Lazzaro’s  included, 
f  We  have  dwelt  on  this  picture  at  such  length 
because  it  illustrates  so  well  just  the  sort  of  mis¬ 
take  that  archivists  and  historians  are  apt  to 
fall  into  when  they  attempt  the  task  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  without  having  his  special  training. 
And  we  would  gently  reprove  the  learned  and 
brilliant  authors  of  the  book  before  us  for  de¬ 
serting  their  own  admirable  programme  of  emit¬ 
ting  no  hypothesis  not  based  upon  provable  fact. 
For  the  moment  you  enter  into  the  preserves  of 
the  trained  connoisseur,  and  begin  to  attribute 
pictures  by  style  and  quality,  your  gifts  and 
training  should  be  of  a  totally  different  order 
from  those  necessary  to  historical  and  documen¬ 
tary  research.  That  the  connoisseur’s  sense  of 
quality  and  feeling  for  style  are  infallible,  we 
should  be  the  last  to  pretend.  But  at  any  rate 
these  are  the  only  guides  we  have  in  the  vast 
domain  of  undocumented  pictures,  and  instead  of 
treating  them  with  contempt,  as  these  writers  do, 
and  at  the  same  time  venturing  rashly,  with  only 
the  archivist’s  and  historian’s  preparation,  upon 
attributions  which,  to  be  sustained  at  all,  must 
ultimately  depend  upon  a  trained  eye,  surely  the 
wiser  course  would  be  to  insist  upon  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  studies,  the  careful  training  of  visual 
memory,  and  the  years  of  travel  that  must  pre¬ 
cede  any  respectable  attempt  to  ‘  baptize  ’  or 
‘  attribute  ’  undocumented  pictures.  Having 
lingered  so  long  over  this  one  point— our  excuse 
is  its  importance  to  a  clear  view  of  art  studies  ! 
— we  must  touch  more  briefly  upon  some  of  the 
further  questions  raised  here,  wherein  connois- 
seurship  is  the  prime  factor.  In  attributing  to 
Benedetto  Diana  the  Madonna  with  SS.  Francis 
and  Jerome  in  the  royal  palace  of  Venice,  our 
authors  follow  the  guidance  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle.  In  this  attribution,  however,  those  fore¬ 
fathers  of  research  and  connoisseurship  displayed 
their  usual  power  to  observe  and  their  habitual 
timidity  in  drawing  the  inferences  which  followed 
upon  their  observation.  This  picture,  as  they 
point  out,  contains  elements  of  Alvise  Vivarini 
and  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  but  especially  of  Laz¬ 


zaro  Bastiani.  But  they  found  it  attributed  to 
Benedetto  Diana,  and  so,  although  there  is  not 
one  inch  of  it  that  cannot  be  paralleled  else¬ 
where  in  Lazzaro’s  work  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  whole  effect  is  rather  more  poetical  than 
is  usual  with  him),  they  stuck  to  the  traditional 
attribution  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their  eyes. 
But  we  should  have  expected  greater  daring  from 
writers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  credit  Lazzaro 
with  the  National  gallery  picture  !  Another 
matter  in  which  the  artistically  trained  eye  and 
imagination  are  almost  essential,  is  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  portraits.  The  critic  who  attempts 
this  must  be  able  to  turn  a  full  face  into  a  pro¬ 
file,  and  vice  versa ,  and  must  know  just  how 
much  to  allow  in  each  case  for  the  painter’s  per¬ 
sonal  habits  of  visualization,  which  are  no  less 
marked  in  his  portraits  than  in  his  imaginative 
compositions.  How  have  our  authors  acquitted 
themselves  of  this  delicate  task  ?  In  some 
cases  they  have  done  excellent  work  in  bringing 
a  mass  of  historical  evidence  to  bear  upon  the 
probability  of  certain  figures  in  Carpaccio’s 
St.  Ursula  series  being  this  or  that  Venetian 
contemporary  of  his.  Thus,  in  the  fashionable 
young  men  under  the  arches  of  the  portico  in  the 
first  picture,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
that  we  see  Carpaccio’s  portraits  of  the  three 
Loredan  brothers,  the  family  who  were  chiefly 
connected  with  the  confraternity.  But  when 
they  identify  in  the  senator  to  the  right  of  the 
King  receiving  the  Ambassadors  the  portrait  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  upon  a  fancied  resemblance 
between  this  head  and  the  head  of  a  young  man 
in  the  Capitoline  gallery,  which  in  the  opinion, 
they  say,  ‘  des  meilleurs  juges’  is  Bellini’s  por¬ 
trait  of  himself,  we  are  forced  again  to  object. 
In  the  first  place,  we  entirely  fail  to  trace  the 
alleged  resemblance  ;  and  secondly,  we  believe 
with  Morelli  and  others  that  the  head  in  the 
Capitol  is  not  by  Bellini,  but  by  Rondinelli, 
signed,  as  Bellini’s  followers  so  often  signed, 
with  Giovanni’s  name.  And  when  they  go  on 
to  argue,  from  this  slight  and  unlikely  basis,  that 
Carpaccio  probably  had  ‘  the  delicate  thought  of 
representing,  in  the  counsellors  of  the  king,  his 
friends  among  the  painters  of  Venice,’  and  there¬ 
upon  emit  the  hypothesis  that  the  last  head  is  in 
all  likelihood  that  of  Lazzaro,  we  must  again 
remind  our  authors  of  their  promise  to  tell  us 
nothing  that  is  unsupported  by  historical  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  follow  them 
in  their  identification  of  Nicold  Loredan  and  his 
son  Antonio  in  the  fourth  picture  of  the  series, 
and  of  Nicolo’s  first  wife,  Donna  Eugenia  Cao- 
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torta,  in  the  solitary  female  who  kneels  beneath 
the  bier  of  St.  Ursula,  as  she  is  being  borne  to 
her  burial.  It  seems  a  little  wide  of  the  mark 
to  reproduce  the  portrait  of  Fra  Teodoro  of 
Urbius  simply  because  he  happened  to  belong 
to  the  same  brotherhood  as  one  of  the  Loredan 
relatives  of  Donna  Eugenia  ;  and  we  suggest 
that,  in  the  absence  or  any  but  internal  evi¬ 
dences,  this  portrait  ought  to  be  given  to  Gen¬ 
tile,  not  to  Giovanni  Bellini,  as  our  authors 
imagine.  Perfectly  fantastic  to  us  appears  the 
idea  that  Carpaccio  painted  himself  as  the  young 
prince  (in  the  Martyrdom)  ‘  who,  suddenly 
smitten  with  love  for  St.  Ursula,’  ‘  les  yeux  pleins 
de  langueur,  laisse  tomber  son  ep£e  comme 
saisi  d’une  emotion  subite  et  defaillant  sous  elle.’ 
The  only  reason  given  for  this  hypothesis  is  that 
it  would  seem  ‘  naturel  que  l’auteur  ait  choisi 
cette  occasion  pour  se  representer  lui-m£me.’ 
That  would  obviously  depend  upon  the  bad  or 
good  taste  of  the  painter,  and  here,  in  the  total 
absence  of  historical  support,  we  should  not 
dream  of  hazarding  an  opinion  ;  but  we  cer¬ 
tainly  fail  to  find  any  but  a  purely  fortuitous 
resemblance  between  the  head  of  this  amorous 
warrior  and  the  one  of  the  ‘  Venetian  school  ’  in 
the  Uflfizi  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume, 
f  But  it  were  ungracious  and  unfair  to  close 
upon  a  note  of  adverse  criticism,  for  there  is  so 
much  in  the  book  that  is  interesting  and  well 
done.  The  legend  of  St.  Ursula  is  retold,  and 
reproductions  from  early  woodcuts  and  northern 
pictures,  and  from  the  interesting  early  frescoes 
at  Treviso,  are  brought  together.  The  history 
of  the  confraternity,  its  reconstruction,  and  all 
sorts  of  amusing  and  interesting  details  about  its 
management,  its  costumes,  expenses,  festivals, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  found  here  ;  and  also  the 
history  of  its  chief  patrons,  and  explanations  of 
the  jewelled  ornaments  they  wear  on  their 
sleeves  and  caps  in  Carpaccio’s  representations 
of  them.  The  architectural  background  of  the 
Departure,  and  the  sketch  for  it  in  the  British 
museum,  arc  brought  into  relation  with  early 
woodcuts  of  castles  in  Rhodes  and  Candia,  and  a 
variety  of  interesting  drawings  by  Carpaccio  that 
have  a  connexion  with  the  St.  Ursula  series  arc 
reproduced.  Indeed  if  it  were  not  for  those  oc¬ 
casional  unfortunate  ventures  into  subjects  only 
amenable  to  the  connoisseur,  the  book  would  de¬ 
serve  an  unqualified  welcome  as  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  intimate  history  of  Venetian 
life  in  the  fifteenth  century.'  f  But  as  it  is,  we 

•  We  hate  not,  of  course.  checked  ihc  author*'  histrrical 
statements  with  the  tame  care  that  we  have  given  to  thone 


must  repeat  our  regret  that  scholars  who  have  Vittore 
such  a  contempt  for  connoisseurship  should  not  Carpaccio  et 
have  refrained  from  it  altogether.  Unfortunately,  Confrerie 
though,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  on  art,  how-  j  c  •  f 
’  "  '  may  be  of  the  methods  of  a.in,e 


he 


ever  ignorant 
the  connoisseur,  however  much  he  may  affect  to 
despise  them,  who  does  not  fill  his  pages  with 
far  wilder  shots  at  attributions  unsupported  by 
documents  than  any  ‘  Morellian  ’  would  venture 
upon.  What  such  writers  seem  to  oppose  is  the 
idea  that  any  systematic  training  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  visual  memory  is  possible,  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  attributions,  important  or  unimportant 
in  itself  as  it  may  be,  is  one  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Connoisseurship  is  no  new  thing,  it  is,  alas,  no 
rare  thing  :  all  we  contend  for  is  that  when  it 
is  attempted,  it  should  be  done  with  the  sense 
that  it,  too,  is,  in  its  own  way,  a  branch  of  science. 
It  is  apparently  like  metaphysics,  the  object  of 
studying  good  metaphysics  being  to  get  over 
bad  metaphysics,  for  metaphysics  of  some  sort 
the  human  creature  will  have.  And  connoisseur¬ 
ship  of  some  sort  even  the  most  pedantic  writer 
on  art  apparently  will  have,  and  only  the  good 
can  expel  the  slipshod  and  haphazard  connois¬ 
seurship  that  is  so  much  the  fashion  among 
otherwise  learned  and  conscientious  scholars. 

M.  L. 
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Ahnenreihen  aus  dem  Stammbaum  des  Portu- 

GIESISCHEN  KoNIGSHAUSES  MlNIATUREN- 
FOLGE  IN  DER  BlBLIOTHEK.  DES  BRITISH 
Museum  zu  London.  Met  einem  genea- 
logischen  Wegweiser  von  Professor  H.  G. 
Strohl,  so  wie  einer  kunsthistorischen  Er- 
laQterung  und  einer  kurzen  Abhandlung 
(lber  die  Flandrische  Buchmalerci  des  xv 
und  xvi  Jahrhunderts  von  Professor  Dr.  L. 
Kaemmercr.  Stuttgart,  1903.  Thirty-four 
pages,  with  four  phototypes  and  nine  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  text  (13  in.  by  10  in.),  and  an 
atlas  of  thirteen  phototypes  (23  in.  by  1  7  in.). 
jTi  10s. 

Among  the  many  interesting  manuscripts 
adorned  by  Netherlandish  miniaturists  and 

relating  to  art.  One  small  historical  point,  however,  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  with  independent  knowledge,  and  we 
find  it  so  carelessly  slated  as  to  be  more  than  misleading  On 
page  66  there  is  a  sentence  that  contains  almost  as  many 
errors  as  phrases  They  say  :  ‘  Au  xvii"»  siicle  l  ambasaadeur 
anglais  Wooton  [siV]  fit  peindre  apris  nature,  par  le  peintre 
Odoardo  Fialetti,  toutes  les  receptions  de  la  salle  du  Col¬ 
lege,  et  envoya  les  tableaux  a  son  maltre  le  roi  Charles  1 
.  .  .  Ces  tableaux  se  trouvent  aujourd  hui  au  palais  de 

Hampton  Court.'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was  ambassador 
under  James  I.  had  one  reception  painted  by  Fialetti.  which  he 
kept  in  his  own  house,  leaving  it  by  will  to  l  harles  1  This 
picture  is  ut  Hampton  Court.  The  onlv  other  pictures  thrro 
painted  by  that  artist  for  Wotton  are  four  portraits  of  doges 
\V'e  do  not  suggest  that  this  sn  ail  example  of  inaccuracy  will 
be  found  to  be  a  case  of  r*  l<‘->  Htuultm 
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illuminators  preserved  in  the  British  museum  is 
a  portion — thirteen  leaves — of  a  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  reproduced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  present  publication.  Eleven  of  these 
leaves  were  purchased  in  I  842  from  a  dealer  at 
Lisbon  for  £40  by  Mr.  Newton  Scott,  an  attach^ 
of  the  English  embassy.  The  museum  gave 
him  600  guineas  for  these,  and  in  1868  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Baron  de  Hortega  two  more, 
the  margins  of  which  had  unfortunately  been 
considerably  cut  down.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  royal  and  princely  families 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  construction  of 
elaborate  genealogical  trees  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  had  his  genealogy 
traced  up  to  Noe.  The  tree,  drawn  and  printed 
from  woodcuts  by  Hans  Burgkmair,  is  well 
known.  Maximilian’s  example,  it  seems,  ex¬ 
cited  the  emulation  of  a  Portuguese  prince,  Dom 
Ferdinand,  the  third  son  of  Emanuel  III  and 
Mary  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  histori¬ 
cal  studies,  and  formed  a  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  books  relating  to  the  history 
of  his  ancestors.  He  sent  to  Damian  Van  der 
Goes,  the  ambassador  of  his  brother  John  III, 
in  Flanders,  a  sketch  of  the  entire  genealogy  of 
the  kings  of  Spain  from  Noe,  which  he  had  made 
with  the  aid  of  many  learned  men,  and  gave  him 
instructions  to  have  it  painted  by  the  best  master 
of  the  art  of  illumination  at  that  time.  ‘  That,’ 
says  Damian,  ‘  was  master  Simon,  then  living  at 
Bruges  ;  for  the  painting  of  which  sketch,  and 
for  other  miniature  work  ( causas  de  iluminura ), 
and  for  chronicles  which  I  purchased  for  him,  I 
expended  a  large  sum  of  money.’  On  August 
20,  1 530,  Damian  wrote  to  Dom  Ferdinand, 
from  Antwerp,  that  he  was  sending  him  the  first 
leaf,  which  was  very  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
one  of  the  books  which  he  had  commissioned 
him  to  have  executed.  c  The  writing,’  he  says, 
‘  is  not  as  good  as  usual,  but  the  old  calligrapher 
is  dead,  the  present  one  is  his  son,  not  nearly  so 
able,  but  still  the  best  to  be  had.  I  will  send  the 
other  book  as  soon  as  it  is  written  ;  I  have  the 
miniatures  which  are  already  finished.’  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  Bening  commenced  the  work 
in  1530,  and  that  one  leaf,  executed  as  a  speci¬ 
men,  was  completed  in  August  of  that  year. 
This  was  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Kaemmerer  thinks, 
the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile 
( tavoa  primeira).  The  tree,  it  is  clear,  was  con¬ 
structed  and  sketched  by  Anthony  of  Hol'and 
and  other  Netherlandish  or  German  artists  settled 
in  Portugal,  and  coloured  by  Bening,  who  added 


the  birds  and  animals  in  the  vacant  spaces.  The 
arms  of  Portugal  with  the  two  woodhouses,  the 
fictitious  genealogy  of  Magog  and  the  architec¬ 
tural  borders  were  certainly  designed  by  him  ; 
probably  also  most  of  the  other  borders,  which 
as  compositions  are  generally  superior  to  the 
central  design.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  on  the  unfinished  leaves  12  and  13 
the  borders  are  left  plain.  I,  however,  do  not 
think  that  the  fine  border  at  the  foot  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  can  have  been  designed  by  him.  For  the 
historical  scenes  and  the  views  of  Lisbon  and 
Santarem  he  must  have  been  supplied  with  data. 
That  very  few  of  the  figures  can  be  regarded  as 
likenesses  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  com¬ 
pares  those  on  plate  12  with  the  authentic  por¬ 
traits  of  the  persons  therein  represented, by  which 
Bening  might  easily  have  amended  the  sketches 
supplied  to  him  from  Portugal.  The  whole 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  on,  not  as  an  his¬ 
torical  document,  but  merely  as  a  work  of  deco¬ 
rative  art.  As  such  it  deserves  great  praise. 
The  figures  of  Duke  Favilla  and  King  Pelayo 
(plate  3),  of  Philippa  of  Portugal,  John  of  Gaunt 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Constance  his  duchess 
(plates  12  and  13)  are  remarkably  fine,  and  only 
surpassed  by  those  on  plate  6.  Mr.  Kaem¬ 
merer  has  not  confined  himself  to  giving  the 
history  and  a  critical  description  of  the  thirteen 
leaves,  but  has  added  notices  of  some  of  the 
principal  Netherlandish  miniaturists  and  a  list  of 
manuscripts  containing  miniatures  by  or  attri¬ 
buted  to  them.  On  these  I  propose  to  make 
some  observations.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the 
early  group  of  miniaturists  closely  connected  with 
the  van  Eycks,  who  worked  for  William  of  Bavaria 
and  the  duke  of  Berry.  Margaret  van  Eyck  may 
have  been  one  of  these,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  her  (p.  14)  to  have  been  a  nun. 
The  original  patron  of  the  gild  of  booksellers, 
calligraphers  and  illuminators  of  Bruges  was 
not  St.  John  the  Baptist  (p.  15),  but  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  their  annual  festival  was  on 
May  6  ;  the  selection  was  probably  due  to  his 
being  represented  writing  with  a  pen  and  ink  in 
the  isle  of  Patmos.  Later  on,  St.  Luke  was 
taken  as  a  second  patron,  no  doubt  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  miniaturists.  Prior  to  1457  not 
only  was  every  one  at  liberty  to  practise  these 
crafts,  but,  as  the  documents  published  by  me  in 
‘Le  Beffroi’1  prove,  large  numbers  of  miniatures 
and  coloured  prints  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century  imported  into  the  town, 
chiefly  from  Utrecht,  as  it  constantly  happened 

1  Vol.  IV,  pp.  238-251.  Bruges,  1873. 
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that  the  supply  produced  by  residents  in  Bruges 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  As  soon  as  the  productions  of  the  illu¬ 
minators  began  to  have  real  artistic  value,  the 
painters  grew  jealous  of  them  and  endeavoured 
by  legal  proceedings  to  compel  them  to  become 
members  of  their  gild.  In  order  the  better  to 
defend  themselves  the  different  crafts  connected 
with  the  book  trade  formed  themselves  into  a 
gild,  and  on  June  27,  1457,  got  their  rules  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  magistrates,  and  it  was  enacted 
that  no  one  in  future  might  practise  any  of  these 
crafts  unless  he  were  a  burgher  and  a  member 
of  the  gild.  It  was  further  enacted  that  all 
miniaturists  and  illuminators  should  in  addition 
be  bound  to  register  their  names  and  marks  in 
the  books  of  the  painters’  gild  1  and  pay  a  fee  of 
forty  shillings  Parisis.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
painters,  the  earliest  miniaturists  can,  almost 
without  exception,  be  proved  to  have  been 
strangers  who  settled  in  Bruges  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  the  sale  of  their  works. 
Th  us,  William  Vrelant,  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  gild,  and  of  whose  work  we  have  authenti¬ 
cated  specimens,  was  a  native  of  Utrecht,  who 
settled  in  Bruges  and  bought  the  freedom  of  the 
town  on  April  30,  1456.  Simon  Bening  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  still  residing  in 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
settled  in  Bruges  and  bought  the  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  1519.  He  had  previously  to  this  visited 
the  town  on  several  occasions,  doubtless  in 
order  to  dispose  of  books  at  the  annual  fair  or 
to  obtain  commissions.  His  mother,  Katherine 
Van  der  Goes,  was  a  near  relation,  probably  a 
sister  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Van  dcr  Goes,  who 
was  surety  for  him  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Ghent  gild  in  1469.  Simon  Bening  was 
also  connected  with  the  Ghent  family  of  De 
Vandcrc,  one  of  whom,  Margaret,  became  the 
wife  of  another  painter  and  miniaturist,  Gerard, 
son  of  William  Horcnbault,  whom  she  accom¬ 
panied,  probably  in  1  522,  to  England,  where  she 
died  on  November  26,  1529.  Mr.  Kacmmcrcr 
(p.  16)  puts  forward  the  theory  that  Alexander 
Bening  and  Gerard  Horcnbault  had  workshops 
in  both  Ghent  and  Bruges,  a  theory  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation.  Alexander 
Bening  visited  Bruges  on  three  occasions,  but 
never  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  had  a  workshop  there. 
As  to  Gerard  Horcnbault  there  is  not  a  tittle  of 

1  Facsimile*  of  all  those  earning  in  the  archive*  of  (he  gild 
were  published  by  me  in  1865  See  •  Le  Beffrol,-  II.  198-306 


evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Bruges.  Portuguese 
As  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  between  the  Genealogies 
Bruges  and  Ghent  gilds  at  an  even  earlier  date 
Mr.  Kaemmerer  cites  (p.  1 6,  note  3)  the  colo¬ 
phon  of  a  breviary  in  the  national  library  at 
Madrid  which  runs  thus  :  ‘  per  manum  Johannis 
Magistri  ordinis  fratrum  Sancti  Augustini  de 
Gandavo,  completum  Brugis,’  which  only  proves 
that  the  Austin  friar,  John  De  Meester  of  Ghent, 
finished  writing  the  books  at  Bruges.  Surely 
Mr.  Kaemmerer  must  know  that  friars,  monks, 
and  clerics  were  free  to  write,  illuminate  and 
paint  as  much  as  they  liked  and  were  not  amen¬ 
able  to  gilds.  Mr.  Kaemmerer  gives  (pp.  19 
and  20)  a  list  of  forty-nine  manuscripts  executed 
between  1480  and  1560,  which  will  be  found 
useful  though  they  might  have  been  better 
grouped.  Included  among  these  is  the  famous 
Grimani  breviary.  I  shovred  long  ago 1  that 
this  book  must  have  been  written  tor  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was 
also  aggregated  to  the  third  order  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  in  all  probability  a  resident  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Venice  ;  the  text,  in  an  Italian  hand,  was 
very  likely  written  in  Bruges,  w'here  resident 
Italian  calligraphers  were  constantly  employed  in 
writing  books  of  hours  tor  the  Italian  market. 

I  also  show’ed  from  internal  evidence  that  it 
could  not  have  been  commenced  before  1482  and 
most  probably  not  much  before  1510.  The 
authorship  of  the  miniatures  is  less  easy  to  settle. 

Mark  Antony  Michiel  (the  Anonimo  ot  Morclli), 
writing  in  1521,  informs  us  that  Anthony,  the 
Sicilian  dealer  who  sold  the  breviary  to  Cardinal 
Grimani,  stated  the  miniatures  to  be  by  Mem- 
linc,  Gerard  of  Ghent,  and  Livin  ot  Antwerp. 

Memlinc  of  course  is  quite  out  ot  the  question,  as 
to  this  all  serious  critics  now  agree.  Mr.  Kaem¬ 
merer  (p.  26)  suggests  Bening,  Gerard  Horen- 
bault,  and  Livina  the  daughter  of  Simon  Bening. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  little  reason  tor 
attributing  any  share  in  the  w’ork  to  I  lorenbault. 

No  authentic  miniature  by  him  is  known,  and 
the  composition  and  design  ot  the  subjects  on 
the  ortreys  of  the  vestments  belonging  to  the 
cathedral  of  Ghent,  and  of  the  figures  on  his 
wife’s  brass  at  Fulham,1  do  not  afford  evidence 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Kacmmcrer’s  suggestion.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  author  of  the  best  miniatures  was 

1  For  the  proof*  Riven  at  length  see  ’  Lo  Heffroi,'  II.  313. 

Bruges,  1865.  and  my  monograph  on  Gerard  I>avid,  London 
(Seeley),  1893.  pp  35-7° 

1  Reproduced  in  the  '  Messager  des  Science*  historhpie*  of 
Ghent.  1853,  pp  333-337. 
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Gerard  David  of  Oudewater,  well  known  in 
Italy  as  Gerard  of  Bruges.  He  had,  besides  the 
house  in  which  he  resided  with  his  family,  three 
workshops  in  close  proximity  to  the  houses  in¬ 
habited  by  Vrelant  and  Memlinc.1  Many  of 
the  figures  are  copied  from  his  pictures  ;  more¬ 
over  two  miniatures  by  him  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Bruges  ;  three  others  by  his  wife, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Co.,  we  have 
reproduced  in  this  magazine  (vol.  II,  p.  37). 
Mr.  Kaemmerer  seems  (p.  23)  to  doubt  these 
being  by  David  and  his  wife.  As  to  the  two 
first  it  was  when  preparing  the  catalogue  of  the 
pictures  in  the  museum  that  I  discovered  on  the 
back  of  them  the  inscription  :  ‘  No.  70  meestr 
Geeraert  van  Brugghe,  £1  10s.’2  This  was 

the  starting  point  of  the  restoration  to  history  of 
Gerard  David  who  had  been  completely  forgotten. 
In  i860  the  other  three  were  hanging  in  the 
parlour  of  a  Mr.  Tangnes  at  Bruges  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  many  years  after  that  I  was  able  to 
examine  the  back,  when  I  found  on  it  the  in¬ 
scription  :  c  No.  58  (Van  de)  vrauwe  van  meester 
Geeraert  Da(vid),  £2  4s.’  It  is  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  Livina  Bening  had  any  hand  in  the 
work  ;  she  would  have  been  too  young  even  in 
1520,  and  the  book  was  already  in  Venice  in,  if 
not  before,  1521.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Gerard  David’s  wife,  and  perhaps  even  their 
daughter  Barbara,  may  have  taken  part  in  its 
decoration.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Gerard’s  assistants  were  most  likely  membeis  of 
the  Bruges  gild,  the  chief  of  whom  at  that  time 
were  Didier  De  la  Riviere,  Adrian  De  Raet, 
Adrian  Fabiaen,  and  William  Wallinc.3  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  some  of  the  quires  were 
sent  to  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  that  Bening 
may  have  co-operated  in  the  work  ;  but  the 
earliest  miniature  known  to  have  been  executed 
by  him  is  that  at  the  head  of  the  canon  in  the 
missal  of  the  town-house  at  Dixmude  repro¬ 
duced  on  p.  1  8. 4  41  Mr.  Kaemmerer’s  hypothesis 
that  the  C  H  in  the  Antwerp  diptych  is  the 
artist’s  cipher  I  long  ago  proved  to  be  quite  un¬ 
founded.  They  are  the  initials  of  Christian  De 
Hondt  (Christianus  Hondius),  the  munificent 


1  See  view  of  these  houses  in  my '  Hans  Memlinc,’  p.  7.  Bruges, 
1901. 

2  *  Catalogue  du  Musee  de  l’Acaddmie,’  pp.  26,  27.  Bruges, 

1861. 

3  For  biographical  notices  of  these  miniaturists  see  my  ‘  Gerard 
David,’  p.  52. 

4  This  miniature  and  the  documents  relating  thereto  were 
discovered  by  me  and  not  by  Mr.  Destree.  See  '  Le  Beffroi,’  IV, 
1 18.  The  missal  was  bound  in  the  convent  of  the  tertiaries  of 
St.  Francis,  an  order  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Austin 
canons. 


abbot  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Dunes,  who  had  it 
painted  and  who  also  had  a  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  written  and  illuminated  at  his  expense 
for  the  monastery  library.  They  bore  his  arms 
and  initials.  A  later  abbot,  John  Le  Clerc,  had 
his  armorial  bearings  painted  over  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s,  both  on  the  diptych  and  in  some  at 
least  of  the  manuscripts.  The  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  executioner  of  St.  Katherine  in  the 
Grimani  breviary,  and  of  St.  Maurice  in  Peter 
des  Mares’  picture  dated  1517,  is  no  proof  that 
the  miniature  in  question  is  posterior  to  it ;  both 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  Cassel  miniatures  which  I  had  photographed 
many  years  ago  are  poor  copies,  probably  by  a 
German  illuminator.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  a 
word  about  the  notice  of  the  genealogy  contri¬ 
buted  by  Professor  Strohl.  It  appears  to  be  a 
careful  piece  of  work,  but  I  must  confess  myself 
incompetent  to  criticise  it.  Attention  might, 
however,  have  been  drawn  to  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  (horses’  tails  and  crescents)  of  the  Moorish 
shields  in  the  borders  of  plates  3,  4,  and  8.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  and  add  very  much  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 


Illustrated  Reprints  and  Reproductions 

Admirers  of  Rowlandson  (an  increasing  body, 
particularly  in  France)  will  be  grateful  to  Messrs. 
Methuen  for  their  beautiful  edition  of  ‘  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield’  with  Rowlandson’s  coloured 
illustrations.  This  sumptuous  reprint,  which 
is  founded  on  Ackermann’s  1817  edition,  is 
entirely  suitable  for  a  Christmas  present  to  anyone 
who  appreciates  the  work  of  the  great  English 
satirist,  wedded  as  it  is  here  to  one  of  the  classics 
of  English  literature.  The  page  printed  in  large 
and  beautiful  type  on  fine  paper,  with  well- 
balanced  margins,  is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  and  to 
read,  and  the  twenty-four  plates  are  admirable 
examples  of  modern  colour  reproduction.  41  Row¬ 
landson  is  also  strongly  represented  in  ‘  The 
illustrated  pocket  library  of  plain  and  coloured 
books  ’  which  the  same  publishers  are  issuing,  a 
welcome  series  of  reprints  published  at  a  very 
low  price.  In  the  illustrations,  for  instance,  to 
‘  The  English  Dance  of  Death,’  Rowlandson’s 
virile  strength  and  cynical  brutality  are  alike  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  a  comparison  of  this  with  Cruik- 
shank’s  illustrations  to  ‘Life  in  London’  shows 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  artist.  The  illustrations  in  this  series, 
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which  already  runs  into  several  volumes,  are  very 
well  reproduced,  and  the  series  is  a  happy  idea 
admirably  achieved.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
volumes  is  the  reprint  ot  William  Blake’s  illus¬ 
trations  to  the  Book  of  Job,  a  characteristic  series 
of  pictures  strangely  attractive  and  full  of  the 
mystical  spirit  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  last 
volume  received  is  ‘  Handy  Andy,’  with  Lever’s 
own  illustrations.  ^  We  cannot  give  equal 
praise  to  the  small  volumes  of  pictures  without 
text  called  ‘  The  Little  Gallery  ot  Hoppner  ’  and 
‘  The  Little  Gallery  of  Romney,’  also  published 
by  Messrs.  Methuen  ;  the  reproductions  are 
mostly  rather  harsh  and  unpleasing,  but  of  course 
the  books  are  extremely  cheap.  r  ‘  The  Master¬ 
pieces  of  the  National  Gallery  ’  and  its  com¬ 
panion  volume  of  reproductions  of  pictures  in 
the  Riiks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  (Hanfstaengl) 
are  extraordinary  examples  of  what  the  half-tone 
process  has  made  possible.  Here  one  gets  for 
1 2s.  more  than  two  hundred  really  excellent 
reproductions  of  pictures,  many  of  them  great 
pictures  and  nearly  all  of  them  good  ones.  The 
selection  is  not  above  criticism,  but  still  the 
volumes  are  most  useful  and  wonderful  value  for 
money,  f  From  Messrs.  Cassell  comes  the 
fourth  and  last  volume  of  ‘  The  Nation’s  Pictures,’ 
also  an  enterprising  publication,  forty-eight  large 
reproductions  in  colour  for  12s.;  it  is  cheap 
enough,  but  quality  has  been  sacrificed  to  quan¬ 
tity.  Some  of  the  pictures  reproduced  are  almost 
impossible  to  reproduce  in  colour  satisfactorily, 
and  the  difficulties  in  most  cases  are  considerable  ; 


but  the  level  might  have  been  higher.  It  is  not 
possible  to  call  any  of  the  reproductions  good, 
and  some  are  painful  caricatures,  for  instance 
Millais’s  Ophelia  and  Madox  Brown’s  Christ 
washing  Peter’s  feet,  which  is  simply  shocking. 
The  selection  has  evidently  been  guided  by  the 
supposed  public  taste,  and  some  or  the  originals 
reproduced  are  of  very  small  merit.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  Mr.  Heinemann’s  ‘  Great  Masters,’ 
edited  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  and  now  being 
issued  in  parts  at  5s.  each.  The  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  far  more  faithful  than  any  colour  re¬ 
production  of  an  oil  painting  can  be,  and 
infinitely  more  artistic  ;  most  of  them  are 
astoundingly  successful,  and  they  are  really  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  worthy  of  being  framed.  Here, 
again,  the  selection  is  sometimes  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  ;  the  pictures  chosen  are  by  no  means 
in  all  cases  the  masterpieces  of  their  painters. 
We  also  deprecate  the  plate-mark  which  does  not 
seem  inevitable,  for  the  process  used  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  photogravure  ;  it  is  a  new  pro¬ 
cess  which  seems  to  us  to  be  often  more  success¬ 
ful  than  photogravure,  and  which  has  plainly  a 
great  future  ;  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  almost  if 
not  quite  identical  with  a  process  which  The 
Burlington  Magazine  was  the  first  periodical 
to  use,  and  of  which  there  are  two  fine  examples 
in  the  present  number.  Sir  Martin  Conway 
and  Mr.  Heinemann  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
a  very  splendid  publication,  which  will  commend 
itself  to  all  lovers  of  art,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind. 
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Reprints 
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NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM.1 

Important  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cinquantenaire  museum  enable  the  collections  of 
textile  fabrics,  embroideries  and  lace  to  be  shown 
to  greater  advantage  than  before.  These  collec¬ 
tions  have  hitherto  been  scattered  at  random  ;  and 
certain  pieces  remained  without  a  settled  position, 
while  others  were  not  open  to  the  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  all.  IT  The  whole  of  Madame  H.  Monte- 
fiore’s  collection  is  now  shown  next  to  the  em¬ 
broideries  and  textile  fabrics.  It  includes  many 
noteworthy  exhibits.  Chief  among  these  is  a 
piece  of  distaff  lace,  im.70  by  1.30,  which  at  one 
time  served  as  a  cover  for  either  a  table  or  a  bed. 
One  half  of  the  squares  into  which  it  is  divided  is 
occupied  by  foliage  and  the  other  by  subjects 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  lives  of  the  saints  and 
different  legends,  or  else  by  the  figures,  arms  and 
ciphers  of  Albert  and  Isabel.  The  border  repre¬ 
sents  figures  of  sibyls  alternating  with  Roman 
emperors.  They  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  frame  to  the  chequered  piece  in  which 
other  figures  are  alternated  with  leaves  and 
boughs.  By  the  side  of  the  Montefiore  collection, 
the  museum  exhibits  the  pieces  which  it  already 
possessed.  These  include  in  particular  some 
eighteenth-century  care-cloths2  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  IT  Next  to  the  exhibition  of  lace  comes 
that  of  embroidery,  of  which  the  museum  owns 
specimens  extending  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  the  objects  displayed 
are  an  eighteenth-century  court  coat,  embroidered 
in  the  daintiest  fashion ;  a  scarlet  cloth  coat  that 
belonged  to  James  II  of  England;  and  two  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  pieces  of  which  one  apper¬ 
tains  to  Braban$on  and  the  other  to  German  art. 
The  first  of  these  pieces  is  the  Grimberghe  ante- 
pendium,  in  embroidered  cloth  of  gold,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  wonderfully  executed  :  it  has  been  described 
as  ‘  the  pre-eminent  marvel  of  Flemish  em¬ 
broidery.’  The  second  is  the  thirteenth-century 
Rupertsberg  antependium,  in  red  silk,  embroidered 
in  gold  and  silver.  IT  Near  these  collections  is 
placed  the  collection  of  textile  fabrics  presented, 
two  years  ago,  to  the  Cinquantenaire  by  Madame 
Isabel  Errera.  It  is  very  rich  in  pieces  of  the 
highest  merit,  got  together  with  painstaking 
care  in  which  the  highest  artistic  taste  has 
been  combined  with  the  rarest  and  most  con¬ 
scientious  erudition.  This  collection  is  continued 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 

2  The  veils  of  lace  or  embroidered  stuff  formerly  held  by  the 
bridesmaids  over  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  during 
the  nuptial  blessing  in  the  Catholic  marriage  service. 


through  the  Coptic  textile  fabrics  and  thus  pene¬ 
trates  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  section,  in  which 
certain  stuffs,  as  for  instance  those  which  accom¬ 
pany  the  mummy  of  the  Antinoe  needle-woman, 
could  not  have  been  separated  without  sacrilege 
from  the  objects  with  which  they  are  connected. 
IT  Lastly,  I  must  make  a  very  special  mention  of 
the  stuffs  that  come  from  the  church  of  Munster- 
bilsen,  which  used  to  serve  as  wrappers  for  relics; 
they  are  exceedingly  rare  and  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  importance 
and  rareness  have  led  M.  Julius  Lessing  to  repro¬ 
duce  them  in  the  weighty  work  which  he  is  pre¬ 
paring  on  precious  stuffs.  IT  These  collections, 
which  were  formed  to  a  great  extent  by  herself, 
have  enabled  Madame  Errera  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  the  annals  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  society,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
Modena  tissue.  This  famous  piece,  lately  dis¬ 
covered,  was  first  studied  by  Count  Gandini,  who 
considered  it  to  be  tenth-century  Byzantine  work. 
Madame  Errera  compares  it  with  pieces  in  the 
Cluny  museum,  in  the  Darmstadt  museum,  in  the 
treasury  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Tongres 
and,  lastly,  in  the  Cinquantenaire  museum.  All 
these  pieces  are  of  oriental  origin.  That  which  is 
in  the  Cinquantenaire  comes  from  a  church  in 
Spain;  there  is  a  portion  of  it  that  bears  Cufic 
inscriptions.  Comparisons  between  this  and  ana¬ 
logous  pieces  lead  Madame  Errera  to  consider  the 
Modena  tissue  to  be  of  Arab  workmanship,  exe¬ 
cuted  under  a  Byzantine  influence  and  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  II  The 
Egyptological  section  has  received  various  objects 
from  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund,  including  a 
large  sarcophagus  which  comes  from  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Hibeh  and  belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic  period. 
The  coffin  is  in  carved  wood  and  affects  the  general 
shape  of  the  mummy  encased  in  its  bands.  The 
wood  is  covered  with  linen,  which  is  itself  covered 
with  stucco,  on  which  are  painted  ornaments. 
The  excessively  fragile  decoration  is  uncommonly 
well  preserved.  In  the  specimen  in  the  Cinquan¬ 
tenaire  the  lid  is,  fortunately,  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  paintings  represent  for  the  greater 
part  scenes  taken  from  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Dead. 
The  coffin  was  decorated  for  a  personage  whose 
titles  were  not  inscribed,  but  whose  name  was 
Khousu-Tafnekht.  The  Leyden  museum  pos¬ 
sesses  a  piece  similar  to  that  in  the  Brussels 
museum.  IT  Lastly,  the  museum  has  completed 
the  transfer  and  the^  reconstitution  of  the  Belgo- 
Roman  tomb  from  Epinois,  of  which  I  announced 
the  discovery  in  my  last  letter.  It  is  on  view  at 
present  in  the  basement  of  the  museum. 

R.  Petrucci. 
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THE  PICTURE  SALES 

The  British  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
once  more  conspicuous  at  the  sale  on  December  12, 
at  Christie’s,  and  the  chief  interest  of  the  day 
centred  in  a  fine  portrait  by  Raeburn,  of  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Murchison,  painted  in  1793.  This  portrait 
is  a  characteristic  example  of  the  Scottish  mas¬ 
ter,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  fetch 
considerably  more  than  the  950  gns.  for  which 
it  was  sold.  Mrs.  Murchison,  nee  Mackenzie,  of 
Fairburn,  who  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband 
was  married  to  Colonel  Robert  Macgregor  Murray, 
in  this  portrait  appears  sitting  under  a  tree  in  a 
perfectly  simple  white  dress  with  a  dark  sash,  and 
with  a  band  in  her  auburn  hair ;  her  pose  is  easy 
and  natural  with  her  arms  folded  in  her  lap. 
Without  any  claim  to  remarkable  beauty,  Mrs. 
Murchison  has  an  agreeable  appearance;  her 
features  are  rendered  with  the  sculptural  relief 
and  strong  shadows  which  distinguish  most  of 
Raeburn’s  works,  and  the  background  of  foliage 
and  landscape  is  pleasingly  warm  in  tone  and 
broad  in  handling.  With  the  picture  was  sold  a 
very  interesting  autograph  letter  of  the  artist 
addressed  to  the  lady’s  husband  at  Farradale,  by 
Beauly,  which  covers  four  pages  of  large  note-paper. 
It  was  written  from  Edinburgh  in  May  1793,  and 
in  it  the  painter  announced  that  he  had  sent  the 
portrait,  carefully  packed,  by  water,  on  board  the 
Three  Friends;  he  further  apologized  for  his  delay 
in  completing  the  picture,  saying  that  he  had 
taken  particular  pains  with  it  and  that  it  had  been 
finished  before  its  turn  as  he  had  many  earlier 
commissions  on  hand  which  were  still  uncom¬ 
pleted. 

Miss  Jenetta  Macgregor  Murray,  no  doubt 
Mrs.  Murchison’s  daughter  by  her  second  marriage, 
and  afterwards  Mrs.  Hull,  was  painted  by  Rae¬ 
burn  at  a  much  later  date,  and  her  portrait,  which 
fetched  175  guineas,  is  by  no  means  a  happy 
expression  of  his  art.  The  whole  picture  has  an 
appearance  of  scragginess,  and  the  absence  of 
background  and  accessories  shows  that  the  artist 
did  not  lend  to  this  portrait  the  application  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  it  a  worthy  production  of  his  brush 
The  slim  figure  of  the  little  girl  is  emphasized  by 
the  excessive  plainness  of  her  low-cut  white  frock, 
and  the  terrier  pup  which  she  holds  on  her  lap  is 
unpleasantly  thin  and  miserable.  She  is  not  a 


pretty  child,  and  her  straight  hair  does  not  add 
any  charm.  Immeasurably  superior  in  quality  is 
the  portrait,  also  by  Raeburn,  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Henry  Knight  which  was  sold  for  75  gns.,  an 
unaccountably  low  price.  With  his  handsome 
and  expressive  features,  his  red  uniform  and  pow¬ 
dered  hair,  this  portrait  is  equally  admirable  from 
the  decorative  and  from  the  artistic  standpoint ; 
the  face  is  modelled  with  the  greatest  science  and 
care  and  the  costume  is  painted  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  freedom  which  belongs  to  Raeburn  at  his 
best. 

Three  genuine  works  by  Romney,  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  withheld,  attracted 
a  fair  amount  of  notice  on  the  days  preceding  the 
sale,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  great  demand 
for  them  when  they  were  placed  upon  the  easel. 
They  are  not,  it  is  true,  superior  or  even  good 
works  of  the  graceful  painter,  the  most  interesting 
being  a  broad  sketch  portrait  of  a  gentleman, 
in  a  red  coat  with  white  vest  and  stock,  which  was 
sold  for  130  gns.  The  Lady  Hamilton,  which 
fetched  260  gns.,  is  a  flat  and  commonplace  study  ; 
she  is  in  a  white  dress  with  a  white  scarf  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  her  hands  are  held  before  her 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  The  profile  portrait  of 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  in  a  blue  coat,  seated  under 
a  tree  reading  a  book  which  he  holds  in  his  hands, 
though  not  a  highly  meritorious  performance,  was 
distinctly  cheap  at  52  gns. 

A  very  fine  example  of  Lawrence’s  best  manner 
is  the  life-size  portrait,  painted  in  1815,  of  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  brother  of  the  fifth  duke  of 
Argyll,  in  the  robe  of  the  lord  clerk  register  of 
Scotland.  The  face  is  full  of  character  and  admir¬ 
ably  modelled,  the  hands  are  life-like  and  possess  a 
well-defined  character,  a  quality  so  often  neglected 
even  by  great  masters;  in  colouring  the  work  is 
brilliantly  skilful,  the  glossy  black  of  the  robe,  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  gold  braid,  being  especially  beautiful. 
The  pose  is  full  of  dignity  yet  quite  natural,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  bought  in  at  650  gns.  proves  once 
more  how  little  importance  the  modern  buyer 
attaches  to  high  artistic  merit  when  it  is  not  com¬ 
bined  with  prettiness  of  subject. 

There  were  several  other  English  portraits  in 
this  sale,  which,  though  not  the  works  of  one  of 
the  masters  of  the  first  order,  were  very  creditable 
productions  of  artists  belonging  to  the  same  period 
and  ranking  immediately  after  them.  Some  ol 
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these  went  for  surprisingly  low  prices  ;  for  instance, 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  blue  and  white  dress,  by 
Cotes,  like  all  his  works  somewhat  hard  and  stiff 
but  still  a  very  sound  and  decoiative  example, 
fetched  only  26  gns.  The  same  price  was  paid 
for  a  portrait,  by  Zoffany,  of  Miss  Mary  Erskine ; 
she  is  in  a  white  dress  with  a  pink  scarf,  and  the  por¬ 
trait  is  very  pleasing  in  colour,  though  not  painted 
with  any  great  power.  A  pair  of  well-executed 
portraits  of  Major  Alexander  Anderson,  of  Mon- 
trave,  Fifeshire,  and  his  wife,  by  J .  W atson  Gordon, 
a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
fetched  14  gns.  and  48  gns.  respectively,  and  two 
examples  of  Wilkie  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  very 
battered  condition,  were  knocked  down,  a  lady  for 
£100,  a  gentleman  for  15  gns. 

Among  pictures  of  an  earlier  date,  the  most 
interesting  was  a  portrait  by  Antonio  Moro,  which 
fetched  380  guineas.  Moro,  who  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1512,  seems  to  have  been  a  much 
travelled  man;  he  painted  portraits,  of  singular 
fidelity,  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Por¬ 
tugal  and  in  England.  Probably  the  best  known 
of  his  royal  portraits  is  that  of  Mary  Tudor,  now 
in  the  Prado  gallery  at  Madrid.  The  work  by  this 
painter  which  came  up  at  Christie’s,  the  property 
of  Mr.  H.  W.  Knight  Erskine,  is  a  three-quarter 
length  portrait  of  Mary  of  Guise,  daughter  of 
Claud  of  Lorraine  duke  of  Guise,  queen  consort 
of  James  V  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots ;  she  is  seated  wearing  a  dark  dress  with 
red  sleeves  and  a  white  jewelled  cap;  a  realistic 
green  parrot  is  quaintly  perched  upon  her  left 
hand.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  physician,  in  black 
dress  with  white  collar  and  cuffs,  standing  by  a 
table,  was  attributed  to  Karel  du  Jardin,  who, 
though  better  known  as  a  landscape  and  cattle 
painter,  is  the  author  of  some  very  excellent  por¬ 
traits  ;  this  picture  may  well  be  from  his  brush, 
although  the  signature  appears  to  be  a  later 
addition.  It  fetched  200  gns.  A  somewhat 
amusing  reflexion  upon  the  labours  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection  at  the  exhibition  of  old  masters 
at  Burlington  House  was  conveyed  by  the  fate  of 
a  large  gallery  work,  The  Entombment,  which 
was  hung  as  a  Vandyke  in  1886,  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  under  the  hammer  it 
fetched  only  6  gns. 

The  sale  of  the  previous  Saturday  (Decem¬ 
ber  5)  was  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  once  more 
proved  conclusively  that  many  painters  of  the 
Victorian  period,  once  much  in  favour,  are  now 
definitely  relegated  to  the  rank  which  their 
attainments  deserve.  An  enormous  picture  by 
F.  Goodall,  R.A.,  ‘Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,’ 
showing  life-size  figures  of  Christ  and  the  woman 
crouching  at  his  feet,  found  no  buyer,  and  was 
bought  in  at  45  gns. ;  though  not  devoid  of 
certain  technical  merits,  it  is  absolutely  lacking  in 
personality,  and  is  an  example  of  purely  surface 
art  in  its  worst  and  most  palling  form.  ‘  Gloom  of 
Idv/al  ’  is  the  title  of  a  landscape  of  almost  equally 


gigantic  proportions  by  Herkomer,  for  which 
no  bid  was  forthcoming  beyond  20  gns.  ;  that 
at  one  time  this  work  was  highly  appreciated 
seems  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  well-known  art  critic,  one  of  those 
whom  Whistler  took  much  delight  in  slaying  ;  it 
is  a  sunset  view  of  a  Scotch  landscape  with  huge 
naked  rocks,  without  a  single  animal  or  figure  to 
give  it  life-interest.  Notwithstanding  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  impasto,  it  produces  no  impression  of 
power,  and  is  like  a  piece  of  scene-painting. 
Landseer’s  ‘  Highland  Lassie,’  (36  in.  by  28  in.), 
once  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Grant,  fetched 
26  guineas,  a  small  part  only  of  its  former  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

Among  other  academicians  whose  works  figured 
in  the  same  sale  were  Vicat  Cole  (On  the  River 
Arun,  185  gns.)  ;  B.  W.  Leader  (several  land¬ 
scapes,  180  gns.,  120  gns.,  72  gns.)  ;  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter  (A  Farmstead,  16  gns.) ;  and  Lord  Leigh¬ 
ton,  whose  *  Nana,’  a  small  head  of  a  girl,  fetched 
120  gns.,  and  two  studies  from  his  sale  4^  gns. 
and  gi  gns.  respectively. 

A  very  pretty  pair  of  small  subject  pictures  ot 
fine  quality,  by  George  Morland,  had  somehow 
strayed  into  this  uncongenial  company — ‘  The 
Soldier’s  Departure  ’  and  *  The  Soldier’s  Return  ’ 
(each  12  in.  by  10  in.),  characteristic  compositions 
of  several  figures,  very  graceful  and  pleasing.  They 
were  sold  for  530  gns. 


THE  PRINT  SALES 

Many  more  fine  objects  have  been  submitted  to 
auction  than  is  usual  before  Christmas,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  substantial  amounts  been 
obtained  for  them.  But,  as  we  said  last  month, 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  private  col¬ 
lector  leaves  the  dealers  the  sole  competitors  at 
the  auctions,  and  as  their  power  of  absorption 
is  necessarily  limited,  a  slump  must  before  long 
set  in.  Reports  from  the  great  artistic  centres 
on  the  continent  are  equally  pessimistic  and 
gloomy,  and  in  America  business  may  be  described 
as  non-existent.  The  interest  of  print  buyers 
was  centred  during  the  past  month  on  the  sale  at 
Christie’s  on  December  8.  In  point  of  quality 
this  was  the  best  we  have  had  since  the  season 
began.  The  prices  realized  were  very  fair.  A  large 
number  of  prints,  many  of  them  in  colour,  after 
George  Morland  were  included.  The  largest 
price  realized  was  £119  14s.  for  the  set  of  four 
of  The  Deserter  by  Keating,  a  price  which  was 
scarcely  justified  by  the  quality  of  the  impression. 
Much  better  in  this  respect  and  therefore  cheaper 
was  The  Tea  Garden,  by  F.  D.  Soiron,  before  the 
border,  for  which  £37  16s.  was  paid.  Two  pairs 
of  The  Visit  to  the  Boarding  School  and  The 
Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse,  by  W.  Ward,  the 
poorer  of  which  suffered  materially  by  comparison 
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with  the  other,  were  sold  for  £30  gs.  and  £19  19s. 
respectively.  A  poor  print  of  The  Country  Stable, 
by  W.  Ward,  was  dear  at  £ 21 ,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  A  Rural  Feast,  by  J.  Dean,  which 
fetched  £26  5s.  Many  of  the  fancy  prints  sold 
well.  The  Visit  to  the  Grandmother,  after  North- 
cote  by  J.  R.  Smith,  and  the  companion  realized 
£23  2S.,  and  an  open  letter  proof  of  The  Visit  to 
the  Grandfather,  by  E.  Dayes  after  J.  R.  Smith, 
£17  17s.  Fair  prices  were  obtained  for  several 
good  prints  after  the  last-named  master,  in  whom 
interest  has  been  stimulated  by  recent  works  upon 
his  life  and  work.  The  Thoughts  on  Matrimony, 
printed  in  colours,  by  W.  Ward,  made  £24  3s. ; 
What  you  Will,  also  in  colours, £33  1 2s. ;  and  A  Wife, 
£18  iSs.  Both  of  the  last-named  were  by  Smith 
after  his  own  designs.  Even  the  worst  specimens, 
speaking  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  sold  well, 
and  the  fact  serves  to  show  that  the  interest 
manifested  in  them  by  a  certain  class  of  collector 
remains  undiminished. 

The  Amorous  Sportsman,  after  Wheatley,  by 
C.  Hodges,  in  colours,  made  £17  17s.;  Gleaners, 
after  Bunbury,by  C.  Knight,  £23  2s.;  Bob  Cherry, 
by  Bartolozzi,  after  Hamilton,  also  in  colours, 
£g  9s.;  the  pair  in  colours  of  The  Sheltered  Lamb 
and  The  Young  Fortune  Teller,  after  Westall,  by 
T.  Gaugain,  £12  is.  6d. 

There  were  a  few  good  sporting  prints  which 
aroused  a  fair  amount  of  competition,  The  set  of 
four  in  colours — Newmarket,  Ascot  Heath,  Epsom 
and  Ipswich,  by  Sutherland  after  H.  Aiken,  pro¬ 
duced  £12  ns.,  and  the  four  racing  subjects,  of 
about  the  same  quality,  £21.  The  only  others  of 
note  were  the  four  plates  of  The  Leicestershire, 
after  Dean  Paul,  which  were  sold  for  £23  2s.,  in 
comparison  with  what  the  preceding  lots  produced 
a  very  satisfactory  price. 

There  were  only  two  of  Wheatley’s  Cries  of 
London,  and  neither  of  these  was  in  colour.  The 
New  Mackerel,  by  Schiavonetti,  was  a  weak  im¬ 
pression,  and  was  much  dearer  at  £g  19s.  6d. 
than  Matches,  by  Cardon,  which  latter  made 

£13  US- 

The  Farmyard  and  The  Ale-house  Door,  after 
Singleton,  by  W.  Nutter,  sold  well  at  £1 7  17s.  for 
the  pair,  and  The  Promenade  in  St.  James’  Park, 
by  F.  D.  Soiron,  fetched  £16  16s.,  about  its 
value.  But  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  best  things 
in  the  sale  were  the  mezzotints.  There  were  some 
choice  prints,  and  they  brought  correspondingly 
high  prices. 

Amongst  those  after  Lawrence,  rather  a  nice 
print  of  Lady  Acland  and  Children,  by  Samuel 
Cousins,  realized  £54  12s.  This  was  perhaps 
more  than  its  present  value,  and  hardly  compares 
favourably  with  the  £21  paid  for  a  fair  proof 
before  letters  of  Lady  Dover  and  Child. 

The  Master  Lambton  was  a  proof  before  letters 
of  passable  quality  and  fetched  £35  14s.,  whilst  a 
good  impression  of  Miss  Peel  sold  well  for  £22  10s. 
The  other  work  of  Samuel  Cousins,  La  Surprise 


after  Dubuffe,  a  proof  before  letters,  brought  Book  Sales 

£35  14s.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that  prices  for 

the  works  of  this  master  are  stimulated  at  the 

moment  by  a  temporary  boom.  A  fairly  good 

print  in  colours  of  Lady  Hamilton  after  Romney 

by  Jones,  realized  £136  10s.,  and  a  first  state  of 

Mrs.  Hoppner,  by  J.  Young  after  Hoppner, 

£52  10s.  On  the  whole,  however,  those  after 
Reynolds  sold  the  best.  £130  4s.  was  the  price 
paid  for  a  first  state  of  Miss  Sarah  Campbell,  by 
Valentine  Green,  and  a  first  state  with  etched 
letters  of  The  Hon.  Miss  Moncton,  by  J.  Jacobi, 
was  sold  for  £33  ns.  Unfortunately  the  margin 
of  the  latter  had  been  cut  close.  One  of  the 
cheapest  lots  sold  was  a  fair  impression  of 
Valentine  Green’s  Lady  Betty  Delmi  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  which  was  knocked  down  at  £19  1  os.  A 
second  state  of  The  Countess  of  Aylesford,  by 
the  same  engraver,  fetched  £35  14s.  Other  good 
prices  were  £84  for  a  fine  second  state  with 
full  margin  of  The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  by 
J.  Watson,  £84;  £126  for  The  Countess  Spencer 
and  the  Hon.  Miss  Bingham,  by  Bartolozzi, 
printed  in  colours;  and  £68  5s.  for  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  a  Bacchante,  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

Although  represented  by  some  very  fine  prints 
the  portraits  of  men  met  as  usual  with  a  cold 
reception,  except,  of  course,  where  the  original  was 
a  celebrity.  The  most  interesting  were  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  by  W.  Doughty  after  Reynolds,  £10  10s. ; 

David  Garrick,  by  Valentine  Green  after  Gains¬ 
borough,  £1  ns.  6d. ;  Edmund  Burke,  by  J. 

Jones  after  Romney,  £8  8s.;  and  Lord  Nelson, 
by  Richard  Earlom  after  Beechey,  printed  in 
colours,  £24  3s. 


THE  FINAL  BOOK  SALES 
OF  1903 

High  prices  for  scarce  and  desirable  books  are  in 
large  part  the  issue  of  American  competition 
therefor.  Naturally,  then,  the  financial  crisis  in 
the  United  States  operated  in  detrimental  fashion 
on  the  closing  auction  sales  of  the  year.  Dealers, 
for  the  most  part  with  considerable  stocks  on 
hand,  and  not  hopeful  as  to  immediate  prospects 
in  the  United  States,  exercised  caution,  save 
where  a  particularly  attractive  book  or  manuscript 
served  to  quicken  competition.  So  slow  have 
some  classes  of  book-vendors  found  business,  that 
early  in  December  a  number  of  first  editions,  the 
property  of  a  well-known  firm,  came  under  the 
hammer,  those  books  only  being  allowed  to  go, 
of  course,  which  reached  the  not  inconsiderable 
reserve.  In  the  case  of  anonymous  properties 
and  others  where  there  are  reserves,  great  care  is 
necessary  before  deducing  this  or  that  from  prices 
set  down  in  the  catalogue ;  at  times  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  lot  has 
actually  changed  hands.  Below,  in  money  value 
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order,  are  the  ten  highest  catalogue  totals  for 
1903  : 


Library. 

Lots. 

Total. 

Average 
per  Lot. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Walter  Sneyd,  Dec.  16-19 

866 

13.553 

15 

13 

0 

Miscellaneous,  May  18-21 

1,077 

12,045 

II 

3 

8 

Miscellaneous,  March  16-21 

L433 

9.745 

6 

l6 

0 

Gibson-Carmichael,  March  23-27 

1,198 

9.639 

8 

0 

II 

Miscellaneous,  June  18-20 

892 

8.523 

9 

II 

I 

Miscellaneous,  Dec.  n-15 

1,127 

5.588 

4 

19 

I 

W.  E.  Bools,  June  22-27  •• 

1,876 

3.546 

I 

17 

9 

Miscellaneous,  July  28-29 

582 

3.427 

5 

17 

9 

Taylor-Brown,  April  20-24 

1,810 

2,781 

I 

10 

8 

Nichols,  Oct.  30-Nov.  2  .. 

811 

2,603 

3 

4 

2 

11,672 

71.450 

6 

2 

6 

Reference  to  ‘  The  Book  Sales  of  1902,’  p.  4, 
will  show  that  as  far  as  totals  are  concerned  the 
year  1903  is  not  comparable  with  its  immediate 
predecessor  ;  moreover,  the  treasures  of  the  Sneyd 
collection  consisted  almost  entirely  of  decorative 
manuscripts.  From  whatever  standpoint  viewed, 
indeed,  the  sales  of  1903  are  of  less  importance 
than  those  of  1902.  The  highest  price  paid  for  a 
book  was  £1,000,  for  the  Gibson-Carmichael 
copy  of  the  1481  Dante,  with  the  engravings 
after  some  of  the  Botticelli  drawings  in  Berlin  ; 
in  1902,  on  the  other  hand,  £2,225  was  realized 
for  the  Bedfordshire  library  copy  of  Caxton’s 
‘  Ryal  Book,’  now  in  America.  In  1902,  73  works 
which  come  more  or  less  under  the  head  of  printed 
books  fetched  a  minimum  of  £100  each  at  auction 
— this  taking  no  heed  of  duplicates ;  the  corre¬ 
sponding  number  in  1903  is  42.  But  we  must 
pass  to  details. 

On  November  5  Messrs.  Hodgson  sold  98  folios 
of  ‘  The  Crafte  to  Lyve  Well  and  to  Dye  Well,’ 
from  De  Worde’s  press,  1505,  £35.  Other  frag¬ 
ments  are  in  the  British  museum  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  university  library  ;  and  the  last  leaf  of 
‘  Oure  Ladyes  Mirroure’ — a  work,  remarkable 
for  its  initials,  printed  by  William  Faques  in  1530 
— £1  14s.,  this  going  to  complete  the  copy  in  the 
British  museum.  On  November  25  there  occurred 
at  Hodgson’s  ‘  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,’  Englished 
by  Ben  Jonson,  1640,  in  original  sheep.  Not 
having  been  re-bound,  it  contains  portions  of  the 
three  cancelled  leaves,  with  several  printed  letters 
on  each.  The  first  leaf  is  blank,  the  second  is 
A  2.  It  is  said  a  copy  is  known  with  the  first  leaf 
signed  A.  The  example  at  Hodgson’s  fetched 
£18  10s.  The  second  largest  library  dispersed, 
recently  at  any  rate,  in  Glasgow,  was  that  of  the 
late  J.  R.  Russell,  the  3,493  lots  producing  over 
£2,000.  Mr.  Russell  had  bought  excellent  copies 
of  many  books  in  London  ;  but  as  all,  no  matter 
what  their  worth,  were  offered  not  subject  to 
return,  and  the  cataloguing  from  the  bibliographi¬ 
cal  standpoint  was  altogether  inadequate,  some 
would-be  buyers  withheld  commissions.  ‘  Queen 
Mab,’  for  instance,  whose  full  worth  was  not 


reached  at  £68,  it  is  whispered,  was  described 
only  as  in  boards,  uncut.  On  December  7 
Messrs.  Puttick  sold  ‘  The  Meteor,’  1813-14,  said 
to  be  a  complete  copy  of  the  original  issue,  30  of 
the  32  Cruikshank  etchings  coloured,  £85 ;  and 
the  first  edition,  Madrid,  1615,  of  ‘  Don  Quixote,’ 
Part  II,  £40. 

Allusion  may  be  made  to  the  following,  all  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sotheby  :  Seven  grammatical  Tracts  by 
Robert  Whittington,  1522-6,  from  De  Worde’s 
press,  £35  ;  eleven  leaves  from  the  Polychronicon 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1482,  £43  ;  two  each  from 
his  ‘Life  of  Our  Ladye,’  and  ‘Boethius,’  £19; 
Lyttleton’s  ‘Tenures,’  from  Pynson's  press  about 
1500,  comprising  58  leaves,  £34;  a  Columbus 
letter,  printed  by  J.  Bergman  de  Olpe,  1494,  £46 ; 

‘  The  Dial  of  Princes,’  1582,  £13 ;  ‘  Preceptes  of 
Cato,’  etc.,  printed  by  Grafton,  1545,  £40 — it  was 
knocked  down  at  £56  in  December  1902  ;  Lamb’s 
‘  Elia,’  first  edition,  to  ‘  B,  W.  Procter  with  the 
author’s  best  regards,’  much  cropped,  measuring 
but  7-J  by  4f  in.,  £30  ;  an  Elizabethan  folio  broad¬ 
side,  relating  to  a  tournament,  printed  by  John 
Charlwood,  £20  ;  ‘  De  l’CEil  des  Rois  et  de  la 
Justice,’  1584,  a  tract  attributed  to  Montaigne, 
£2 — on  March  17  it  fell  to  a  bid  of  £21 ;  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Kelmscott  press  books  on  paper,  the 
aggregate  issue  price  of  which  is  about  £144,  the 
series,  sold  book  by  book,  having  realized  £560  in 
1900,  £255 — and  even  at  that  sum  it  probably  did 
not  change  hands;  the  Tudor  Translations,  i8g2- 
1903,  complete,  35  vols.,  the  purchaser  entitled  to 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Bible  on  Japanese 
paper  as  issued,  £67  ;  ‘  La  Gerusalemme  Liberata,’ 
1771,  the  plates  coloured  by  hand,  £59  ;  the  1767 
Paris  edition  of  Ovid,  brilliant  proofs  before  letters 
of  the  plates,  £162  ;  and  White’s  ‘  Selborne,’  1789, 
in  the  original  boards,  uncut,  £31. 

On  the  following  table  details  will  be  found 
of  some  of  the  more  interesting  autograph 
letters,  etc.  : 


Table  No.  I— ORIGINAL  MSS.,  LETTERS,  etc. 

£  s.  d. 

1.  Burns,  R.  The  Scots  Musical  Museum,  Vols. 

I-IV,  1787-90.  Interleaved.  With  auto, 
notes  by  Burns,  used  by  R.  H.  Cromek  in  his 
‘  Reliques,’  1808.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dick,  Newcastle, 
has  found  that  of  173  notes  published  by 
Cromek,  127  only  are  verbatim  copies  ;  18  are 
garbled  or  imperfect,  14  are  by  Riddell  or 
others,  14  are  not  in  the  MS.  at  all,  whilst 
7  short  notes  by  Burns  are  not  printed.  •  Eliza 
Bayley’  in  each  volume,  pp.  128-9,  136-7 
lacking.  Old  mottled  calf,  Riddell  arms.  See 
Table  III,  No.  4.  Nichols,  October  30  (71)  ..  610  o  o 

2.  Shakespeare.  Works.  Tonson,  1767-8.  10  vols. 

Orig.  calf.  From  libraries  of  Thos.  Gray, 

Edmund  Malone,  Richard  Heber.  Manuscript 
annotations  by  Gray.  December  7  (n)  ..  120  o  o 

3.  Wellington,  Duke  of.  134  auto,  letters  (66  4to. 

on  160  pp.,  68  8vo.  on  170  pp.),  35  letters  and 
despatches,  signed  only,  to  Sir  Thomas  Gra¬ 
ham.  December  15  (950)  . 115  o  o 

4.  Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  earl  of. 

Signature  *  H.  Southampton 1  to  document, 

July  7,  1624.  December  7  (4) . 70  o  o 
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5  Ten  Old  English  Songs,  Ballads,  Carols,  etc. 
Written  about  1420,  at  the  end  of  a  XV  cent 
theological  treatise.  December  14  (678) 

6.  Evelyn,  John.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin. 

Orig.  auto.  MS.,  on  58  4to.  leaves,  from  which 
Wilberforce  edited  text  published  by  Pickering 
in  1847.  Wilberforce.  December  14  (788) 

7.  Scott.  Sir  W.  Letter  to  Thomas  Moore,  Abbots¬ 

ford,  24  Aug.  (1829  or  ’30),  with  6  pp  of  notes 
relating  to  Byron.  November  20  (477) 

8.  Penn,  Wm.  Letter  to  Thos.  Lloyd,  governor 

of  Pennsylvania,  Worminghurst,  1684.  Novem¬ 
ber  19  (156) . 

9.  Voltaire,  F.  M.  A.  de.  La  Bataille  deFontenoy. 

1745.  Proof  sheetsof  6th  edtn  ,  with  corrections 
in  Voltaire's  autograph.  (Occurred  December 
1901.  £42).  December  14  (773) . 

10.  Coleridge  Fears  in  Solitude.  E.P.  With  auto 

letter,  Feb.  9,  18:9,  relating  to  Hazlitt's  hatred 
and  the  calumny  against  •  Christabel.'  Nichols, 
October  30  (213) . 

11.  United  States  National  Hymn.  In  hand¬ 

writing  of  author.  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  signed. 
November  21  (553)  . 


£  s-  d. 
45  0  0 

40  o  o 

37  10  o 

34  o  o 

32  o  o 


24  10  o 


1250 


Some  so-called  Shakespearian  relics  may  be 
noted  : 


Table  No.  II— SHAKESPEARE  RELICS  Book  Sales 


1.  ’Unknown  portrait  of  Shakespeare,'  on  oak 

panel,  23  by  14m.  Reproduced  and  described 
in  Walford's  *  Antiquarian,’  October,  1885. 
December  7  (8) 

2.  Casket,  8  by  sin.,  3m.  deep,  made  from  wood  of 

Stratford-on-Avon  mulberry  tree.  Given  by 
the  corporation  of  Stratford,  1769,  to  George 
Keate.  (Occurred  at  Puttick's,  March  6.  1903, 
/50.)  December  7  (6) 

3.  Armchair  made  from  Stratford-on-Avon  'mul¬ 

berry  tree.  For  some  time  in  Weston  Park 
museum,  Sheffield.  (Knocked  down  in  Wel¬ 
lington  Street,  March  21,  1903,  /145.)  Decem¬ 
ber  7  (P.)  (289) . 

4.  Silver  seal-top  spoon.  6}in.  long.  Engraved  on 

back  of  bowl  full  length  figure  of  S.,  with  date  of 
death,  1616.  and  on  seal  the  initials  of  Wiilliam) 
S(hakespeare)  and  A(nne)  H(athaway).  De¬ 
cember  7  (5) 


£  s.  d 


131  o  o 


120  O  0 


80  o  o 


75  o  o 


(P)  Sold  by  Puttick  and  Simpson,  all  others  by  Sotheby. 


Tables  III  and  IV  bring  books  within  the  given 
scopes  up  to  date. 


TABLE  No.  Ill— PRINTED  BOOKS,  ^50  OR  MORE 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

Library, 
Date  of  Sale. 

Price. 

1.  Shakespeare,  W.  Second  folio.  12$ 
by  8|in.  Old  rough  calf.  (1086) 

T.  Cotes  for 
R.  Hawkins 

1632 

Dec.  15 

£  1 
215 

2.  Shakespeare,  W.  Fourth  folio.  14J 
by  9^in.  Text  unwashed.  Old 
diced  calf.  (12) 

For  H.  Her- 
r  i  n  g  m  a  n, 
sold  by  Jos. 
Knight  and 
Francis 
Saunders 

1685 

Dec.  7 

215 

3.  Voragine,  Jacob  de  Legenda  Aurea. 
Trans,  by  Wm.  Caxton  E.P. 
Folio,  13I  by  gin.  £f.  cxvi- 
ccccxxviii  only.  Modern  stamped 
calf.  (171)  (*) 

(Caxton) 

(1483) 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  16) 

185 

4.  Burns.  R.  Poems,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect  a  vols  in  one 
8vo.  7$  by  g^in.  No  portrait. 
Marbled  calf,  Riddell  arms  on 
■ides.  (70) 

W.  Creech, 
Ed  i  nburgh, 
for  T.  Ca- 
dell,  London 

'793 

Nichols 
(Oct.  30) 

178 

5  (Vincent  de  Beauvais’).  Nlirrour 
of  the  Worlde  Trans,  by  Wm. 

1 1  ton  E  1 '  Folio,  by  3  J  in 
36  leaves  only,  tigs.  H  8  to  N  3. 
Modern  calf.  (170)  (*) 

(Caxton) 

( *481) 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  t6) 

103 

6  Goldsmith,  O  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

E  P  2  vols  tamo  .  64  by  3}in 
Orig  calf  (300) 

1  B.  Collins. 
Salisbury, 
for  F.  New- 
1  bery 

1766 

Nov.  3  (H).. 

98 

Notes. 


Name,  'William  Henry  Farn.'  Portrait  slightly  mended, 
several  leaves  stained,  a  few  mended  wormholes  in 
plain  margin.  Second  recorded  occurrence  at  auction 
of  second  folio  with  Hawkins  Imprint.  First  copy 
made  £850  on  May  31.  See  The  Burlington  Ga¬ 
zette,  June. 

R.P.  for  a  fourth  folio.  Catalogue  says,  '  appears  to  be 
a  unique  copy  of  a  totally  unknown  issue.'  Imprint 
reads,  •  Printed  for  H.  Herringman,  and  are  to  be 
sold  by  Joseoh  Knight  and  Francis  Saunders,  at  the 
Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange. 
16S5.'  At  least  two  copies  in  America,  one  In  Barton 
collection,  Boston  public  library;  a  third  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  a  fourth  sold  by  Pickering  in  1901. 

Highest  pricod  Caxton  of  1903.  30  leaves  mended, 

some  letterpress  defective.  One  of  commonest  Gas¬ 
ton  books.  15  copies  bequeathed  by  Caxton  to 
St.  Margaret's.  Westminster.  Of  these  u  were  sold, 
U96-1J00.  for  js.  6d.  to  6»  8d.  each,  about  £j  ts.  to 
£2  13s.  ad.  modern  money.  Blaydes  says  no  perfect 
copy  known.  West,  1773,  iefcct..  At  ijs.,  now 
In  Hunterian  col.,  Glasgow;  Roxburghe,  iSn,  lack¬ 
ing  four  folios,  £31  ;  Dunn-Gardner,  IS51,  £530,  bought 
by  the  duke  of  Aumale :' Lakelands.'  1*91,  delect., 
sold  with  all  faults,  £465.  R.P. 

‘To  Robert  Riddel,  Esq.,  of  Glenrlddel.  When  you  and 
I.  my  dear  Sir,  have  passed  that  bourne  whence  no 
Traveller  returns,  should  these  volumes  survive  us. 
I  wish  the  future  Reader  of  this  Page  to  be  informed 
that  they  were  the  pledge  of  a  Friendship  ardent  and 
grateful  on  my  part  as  It  was  kind  and  generous  on 
yours.  That  Enjoyment  may  mark  your  days,  and 
Pleasure  number  your  years.  Is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
my  dr.  Sir  your  much  indebted  friend.  The  Author  .' 
Lolt,  tSot,  by  Mrs.  Riddell  to  hor  niece,  Elisa  Bayley, 
of  Manchester.  Bought  from  later  owner  by  Mr.  John 
Salkeld  for  nominal  sum  with  ‘Scots  Musical  Mu- 
■.rum  •  i-.ee  fable  i  No.  1)  and  In  1870  1  Id  together 
by  him  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  no  gns. 

As  usual,  words  explanatory  of  diagrams  added  in  MS. 
About  16  copies  known.  Smith,  itkSr,  js. .  Bryan 
Fairfax,  1736,  £3,  re  sold,  Earl  of  Jersey,  trSy,  £193. 
West.  1771.  11  gns.;  RatcliOe,  1 7-ft.  £1  13s..  (.ought  by 
Cracherode  and  now  in  PM.;  Roxburghe,  1811, 
•fine,'  13}  gns. ,  Thorold  tSSq,  lacking  the  blanks. 
£jjj:  Ashburnhaui,  1S97,  to)  by  yin..  Imperfect,  £ss3. 

Advertisement  leaf  slightly  shaved,  t>.  171  slightly  detec¬ 
tive.  1903,  Dec.  y  | P.|,  (119),  orig.  sheep,  4*3  ,  fu- 
cember  11  (jSt).  soiled,  'J.  Williams,  Kh)d  .  Vol  I,' 
orig.  half  binding,  yj  by  4 1  in.,  £33. 


•  'The  Book  Sale*  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Price*,’  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Ltd.  21  Important  duplicate  copies 
mentioned  in  notee.  E  P.  Editlo  princep*  Catalogue  numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets  (11)  Sold  by  Hodgson,  |r)  by 
Puttick,  all  others  by  Sotheby  (')  Slightly  defective  (*)  Defective.  (J)  Sold  with  all  faults.  1<  P.  Record  price. 
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Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

Library, 
Date  of  Sale. 

Price. 

7.  Colonna,  F.  Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili.  E.P.  Folio.  Old 
Italian  red  morocco.  (202)  (') 

Aldus, Venice 

1499 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  16) 

O 

8.  Plenarium.  Evangelia  cum  Epis- 
tolis.  Folio.  Two  parts  in  one 
vol.  Old  half  calf.  (1046)  (2) 

(Augsburg, 
G.  Zainer.) 

M74 

Dec.  15 

70 

9.  La  Mer  des  Hystoires.  2  vols. 
Folio,  13J  by  9fin.  Old  calf. 
(506)  (>) 

Jehan  Du 

Pr£,  Lyons 

1491 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  18) 

65 

10.  Herbert,  G.  The  Temple.  E.P. 
i2mo.  Old  calf.  (133) 

T.  Buck  and 
R.  Daniel. 

1633 

Dec.  4  (P)  . . 

63 

11.  Hey  wood,  John.  Spider  and  the 
Flie.  E.P.  4to.,  7J  by  5|in. 
Unpaged.  Blue  mor.,  doublure 
of  sides  from  old  binding.  (392) 

Tho.  Powell 

1556 

Dec.  12 

6l 

12.  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote.  E.P.  of 
Shelton’s  translation,  both  parts 
together.  2  vols.  4to.  mor.  by 
Riviere.  (53) 

For  E. Blount 

1620 

Dec.  7  (P)  . . 

60 

13.  Rudimentum  Noviciorum.  Folio, 
15J  by  1 1  Jin.  Xyiographic  illus¬ 
trations.  16th  century  Nether¬ 
lands  oaken  boards,  stamped  lea¬ 
ther,  clasps.  (703)  (3) 

Lucas  Bran¬ 
dis,  Lubeck 

1475 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  19) 

58 

14.  Burton,  Robert.  Anatomy  of  Me¬ 
lancholy.  E.P.  4to.,  7J  by  5r%in. 
Russia.  (43) 

J.  Lichfield 
and  J.  Short 
for  H. 

Cripps,  Ox¬ 
ford 

1621 

Dec.  7  (P)  . . 

5i 

15.  (Nicholas  de  la  Chesnaye).  La  Nef 
de  Sante.  4to.,  8J  by  6j^in. 
Red  mor.  by  Thouvenin.  (538) 

For  Antoine 
Verard 

(1508) 

Sneyd 
(Dec.  18) 

50 

Notes. 


Pope  Benedict  XIV’s  (Lamberiini)  copy,  with  his  arms  in 
centres  of  binding,  re-backed.  See  *Book  Sales  of 

1902,  p.  22,  No.  73. 

'Ad  Biblioth.  Gelashsheim.’  Lacks  folio  39,  Pt.  II. 
With  54  xyiographic  outline  woodcuts,  contempora¬ 
neously  coloured.  Johann  Bamler's  ‘Epistel  und 
Evangelien,'  1474,  large  copy,  Bateman  Heirlooms, 
1893.  £39- 

Last  leaf  of  Table,  Vol.  II,  mended,  some  leaves  wormed. 
La  Valliere,  1780's,  30  fr. ;  Heber,  1830’s,  announced 
as  with  date  i486,  £11,  re-sold,  date  corrected,  £4  ns. 
Pierre  Le  Rouge's  1488  issue,  first  with  illustrations, 
Hope  Edwardes,  1901,  £305. 

See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  June,  p.  80,  No.  7, 
where  price  should  be  £104,  not  £140. 

R.P.  Catalogued  as  perfect.  Towneley,  1814,  16  gns  : 
White  Knights,  1819,  'fine,'  red  mor.,  £10  5s.;  1886, 
orig.  calf,  £32;  Hope  Edwardes,  1901,  mor.,  £45. 

1903,  Dec.  7  (P.)  (135),  Sir  Francis  Freeling’s  copy,  old 
red  mor.,  £54. 

Engraved  titles  to  both  vols.  and  printed  title  to  Vol.  II. 
Chalmers,  1841,  Vol.  I  genuine  E.P.,  of  which  another 
copy  belongs  to  Mr.  Vates  Thompson,  Vol.  II  no 
frontispiece,  £1  10s.,  re-sold  Ashburnham,  i897,i£io6, 
R.P. 

Margins  of  full-page  cuts  defective,  cut  down  at  sides. 
Begins  with  ten  pages  of  cuts  of  circles  linked  by 
chains.  Brandis  introduced  printing  into  Merseburg 
in  1473,  moved  to  Lubeck  in  1475,  and  this,  the  first 
book  printed  there,  he  never  excelled.  La  Valliere, 
1780's,  60  fr. ;  Heber,  1830’s,  £2  5s. ;  Wm.  Morris, 
1898,  lacking  eleven  leaves,  £52;  Morrison,  1899,  con- 
temp.  oaken  boards,  stamped  pigskin,  £65. 

Has  Errata  leaf.  Clean  and  perfect  save  for  slight  age 
stains.  Only  book  that  took  Dr.  Johnson  '  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.’  Bindley, 
1818,  £2  16s. ;  Lawrence,  1892,  vellum,  £54. 


Somewhat  wormed  throughout.  Described  as  E.P.,  but 
it  is  probably  No.  177  Macfarlane.  Name  of  author 
found  as  initials  to  last  eighteen  lines  of  Prologue. 
E.P.  La  Valliere,  1780's,  13  fr. ;  de  Soleinne,  1840’s, 
295  fr.  Copy  on  vellum  in  Bibl.  Nationale. 


Table  No.  IV.— NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FIRST  EDITIONS 


Printer, 
Pdblisher, 
or  Place. 


Dahe. 


Library, 
Date  of  Sale 


Price. 


Notes. 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

— 

1.  (Shelley,  P.  B.  and  Eliz.)  Original  | 
Poetry  by  Victor  and  Cazire. 
8vo.,  9  by5j-jin.  64  pp.  Half 
russia,  back  marbled  paper  off.  | 
(628) 


2.  Keats,  J.  Endymion.  8vo.  Boards, 

uncut.  (1826)  (3) 

3.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Queen  Mab.  8vo. 

Uncut.  Boards.  (2851)  (3) 

4.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Laon  and  Cythna. 

8vo.,  8f  by  5^in.  Half  calf, 
t.e.g.,  others  uncut 


C.  and  W. 

1810 

Nichols  (Nov. 

600 

P  h  i  1 1  i  p  s, 
Wort  hing, 
for  the  au¬ 
thors.  Sold 

2) 

by  J.  J. 
Stockdale 

T.  Miller  for 

1818 

Russell  (Glas¬ 

68 

Taylor  and 

gow,  Nov. 

Hessey 

24)  (M) 

68 

P.  B.  Shelley, 

1813 

Russell  (Glas¬ 

23  Chapel 

gow,  Nov. 

Street 

26)  (M) 

62 

B.  M’Millan 

1818 

Nichols  (Nov. 

for  Sher¬ 

wood  &  Co., 
and  C.  &  J. 
Ollier 

2) 

‘To  Mr.  Perry.  This  Poem  is  given  with  respectful  com¬ 
pliments  of  Chas.  Phillips.’  R.P.  for  Shelley  and  for 
nineteenth-century  book  at  auction.  Pubd.  4s.  (Former 
R.P. :  Shelley’s  ‘  Declaration  of  Rights,’  etc.,  £530,  see 
The  Burlington  Gazette, June  1903, p.81.  Mr.T.  J. 
Wise  paid  £600  privately  for  Tennyson's’  The  Lover’s 
Tale,’  1833,  with  auto,  corrections  by  poet.)  First 
occurrence  at  auction.  Bought  ‘23.  11.  ’76’  for 
6d.  Dr.  Garnett  discovered  in  1859  that  Shelley 
wrote  the  verses.  First  copy  of  book — of  which  all 
save  about  100  of  the  1,500  printed  were  destroyed — 
found  June  1898  in  library  of  Mrs.  Hussey,  Quatre- 
bras,  Dorchester,  8|  by  5§in.,  given  by  Shelley  to 
Harriet  Grove.  Third  copy,  uncut,  9J  by  6in. 
contemp.  half  calf,  but  being  re-bound,  red  lev.  mor. 
by  Riviere,  since  found  :  ‘  Given  to  me  at  Eton  by  the 
Author,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  my  friend  and  school¬ 
fellow.  1810.  W(illiam)  W(ellesley),'  natural  son  of 
the  Marquess  Wellesley.  All  three  in  Ashley  library. 

Pubd.  9s.  Sold  with  all  faults,  as  were  all  other  books  in 
library  of  the  late  James  R.  Russell.  See  also  No.  3. 

With  all  faults.  See  also  No.  2.  August,  1879,  copy 
inscribed  ‘  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin.  P.B.S.’  with 
two  manuscript  notes  by  poet,  £58. 

‘  From  the  Author '  to  his  friend,  Thomas  Hookham.  Has 
leaf  with  Greek  Ode  from  Pindar.  MS.  corrections 
in  text.  R.P.  Pubd.  10s.  6d.  Fifty  copies  bought 
some  years  ago  at  6d.  each,  retailed  at  2s.  6d.  Re¬ 
issued  as  ‘The  Revolt  of  Islam.'  Noel  Paton,  1902, 
orig.  bds.,  uncut,  £40.  *  See  ‘  Book  Sales  of  1902,’ 
p.  28,  No.  32. 


*  ‘The  Book  Sales  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Prices,’  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Ltd.,  2s.  E.P.  Editio  princeps.  Catalogue 
numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets,  (h)  Sold  by  Hodgson,  (p)  by  Puttick,  (c)  by  Christie,  (m)  by  Morrison,  Dick  &  Co., 
Glasgow,  all  others  by  Sotheby.  (')  Slightly  defective.  (3)  Defective.  (3)  Sold  with  all  faults.  R.P.  Record  price. 
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Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

Library, 
Date  op  Sale 

5.  Lamb.  C.  Mrs  Leicester's  School. 
8vo.,  7f  by  4|in.p  uncut.  Orig. 
grey  bds.,  label.  Back  broken. 
(164) 

R.  Taylor  & 
Co.  for  M. 
J.  Godwin 

1809 

December  7 

(P) 

6.  ShelRy.  P.  B.  St.  Irvyne.  i:mo. 
Mor  by  Bedford,  t.e.g.  Others 
uncut.  (238) 

S.  Gosnell  for 
J.  J.  Stock- 
dale 

1 S 1 1 

December  7  1 

(P) 

7.  Field.  Barron.  First  Fruits  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Poetry.  8vo.  16  pp.  (486) 

Geo.  Howe, 

S  y  d  n  e  y, 
N.S.W. 

1819 

May  22  (H). . 

Price  Notes. 


c3  Written  on  back  of  frontispiece  (?  from  2nd  edition), 
•H.  Blowers,  Lavenham.'  See  The  Blrlixgtom 
GaXKTTB,  September,  p.  174.  No.  5.  Lamb  s  ‘Kin.; 
and  Queen  of  Hearts,*  cover  dated  1808,  and  ‘Prince 
Dorns,’  18x1,  pictorial  wrapper,  knocked  down  same 
day  at  £50  ana  £43  See  No.  6  <  note  >. 

^8  R.P.  if  actually  sold,  but  one  of  several  bocks  in  1)  is 
auction  probably  bought  In.  See  No.  5  not»-)  Copy  sold 
privately,  1903,  ^55  Pubd.  5s.  Many  copies  m  »de  up  of 
remainder  unsold  in  1822.  Hockley,  1&87,  ori*  bds  ,  un¬ 
cut, £16 10s.;  June,  1902(C), mor.  by  Bedford,  l.e  £.  others 
uncut,  £ib — may  be  copy  re-offered  on  December  7 
8  ‘Mrs.  Ayrton,  with  the  author's  remembrances.*  Pro 
bably  first  product  of  Australian  press.  Book  reviewed 
by  Lamb,  a  friend  of  Barron  Field,  in  The  Examine*. 
Now  in  Brit.  Mus.,  which  possesses  second  edtnM 
bought  for  10s.  6d.,  with  Robert  Southey  s  signature. 


Sales  of  Ob¬ 
jects  ot  Art 


•  -The  Book  Sales  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Prices,'  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Ltd.,  2s.  E.P.  Editio  princeps  Catalogue 
numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets,  (h)  Sold  by  Hodgson,  (p)  by  Puttick,  (c)  by  Christie,  (u)  by  Morrison,  Dick  &  Co  . 
Glasgow,  all  other  by  Sotheby.  (')  Slightly  defective.  [“•)  Defective.  (*)  Sold  with  all  faults.  R.P.  Record  price. 


SALES  OF  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

The  majority  of  the  sales  this  season  have  been 
devoted  to  plate  and  jewels,  and  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  objects  have  been  dealt  with.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  small  collection  of  bijoutrv,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  included  in  the  sale  at  Christie’s  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  One  of  the  most  important  lots  was  a 
gold  locket,  opening  on  a  hinge,  with  a  pearl 
pendant.  It  was  covered  with  blue  translucid 
enamels,  with  strapwork  of  polychrome  enamels 
on  both  sides.  The  workmanship  was  French  of 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  not 
dear  at  £120  15s.  A  very  beautiful  scarf-pin, 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  in  gold  and  enamel, 
Italian  sixteenth  century,  brought  £168,  the  high¬ 
est  price  obtained  in  this  section  of  the  sale. 
There  were  also  some  beautiful  late  Renaissance 
rings,  and  most  of  them  were  in  a  very  good  state 
of  preservation.  A  good  signet  ring  with  poly¬ 
chrome  enamels,  translucid  and  opaque,  in  strap- 
work,  and  set  with  an  intaglio  of  chased  silver, 
was  dated  1568  and  realized  £53  ns.  Of  about 
the  same  period  was  another  ring,  worked  with  a 
beetle  and  conventional  scrolls  in  translucid 
enamels,  and  set  with  a  glass  cameo  cut  with 
a  band  and  inscription.  It  fetched  £35  14s. 
Considering  the  present  taste,  one  of  the  cheapest 
lots  was  a  gold  Louis  XVI  cravat  pin  with  the 
bust  of  a  girl  in  enamel  in  a  blue  and  white 
border,  which  was  sold  for  £6.  Amongst  the 
other  items  of  interest  were  a  small  gold  enamel 
figure  of  Diana  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  a  gold  enamel  figure  of  Cupid,  both  of 
which  were  mounted  as  scarf-pins  ;  they  were  sold 
together  for  £84.  The  item  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  was  a  gold  enamelled  figure  of  the  imperial 
eagle  set  with  rubies  and  pearls,  nearly  a  century 
later  in  date;  it  was  sold  lor  £77  14s. 

Earlier  in  the  sale  some  beautiful  jewels  were 
also  sold.  Two  strings  of  pearls  realized  £6,500 


each.  There  was  an  interesting  miniature  of  a 
lady  in  a  white  dress  with  powdered  hair,  three- 
quarter  face  turned  to  the  left.  It  was  framed  in 
paste  with  an  enamelled  border  of  blue  and  white. 
The  lady  was  not  good-looking,  and  this  accounted 
in  a  measure  for  the  small  price,  £59  17s.,  which 
it  realized. 

In  the  sale  of  silver  plate  held  at  Christie’s  on 
December  9  there  were  a  few  interesting  lots.  A 
pair  of  candlesticks,  decorated  with  rams’  heads, 
masks  and  festoons,  with  altar-shaped  stems 
and  square  plinths,  made  at  Sheffield  in  1779, 
were  sold  for  £14  10s.  A  Queen  .Anne  plain  tan¬ 
kard  with  dome  cover,  hollow  scroll  handle  and 
spiral  billet,  borders  reeded,  by  Nathaniel  Lock 
1711,  and  weighing  22  oz.  I7dwt.,  was  sold  for 
£22  17s.  A  small  two-handled  cup,  embossed 
with  a  corded  band,  foliage  and  band  of  fluting, 
of  the  year  1770,  brought  32s.au  oz. ;  whilst  a 
flne  seventeenth-century  German  silver-gilt  tazza 
with  lobed  border  on  a  stem  formed  as  a  tree 
trunk,  and  with  a  rounded  foot  chased  with  foliage, 
the  whole  being  9^  in.  in  height,  was  cheap  at  28s. 
per  oz. 

A  very  curious  leather  blackjack  bearing  a 
silver  shield  upon  which  was  engraved  a  coat  of 
arms  and  the  inscription  ‘  Oliver  Cromwell,  1653, 
Lord  Protector,’  sold  for  £36. 

On  December  4,  Christie’s  dispersed  a  collection 
of  old  English,  continental  and  oriental  porcelain 
and  furniture.  The  Chinese  porcelain  sold  fairly 
well.  A  pair  of  large  old  jars  and  covers  famille- 
rosc,  decorated  with  rocky  river  scenes,  with 
buildings,  boats  and  figures,  the  covers  sur¬ 
mounted  by  gilt  figures  of  kylins,  fetched  £336, 
and  a  pair  of  gourd-shaped  bottles,  decorated  with 
figures  in  grisaille  and  flesh  tints  on  a  black 
ground,  £157  10s. 

The  few  pieces  of  Sivres  were  not  of  very  line 
quality,  the  best  being  a  pair  of  large  scaux  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  on  pink  and  gold  ground,  which 
were  sold  for  £52  10s.,  and  an  Icucllc,  cover  and 
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stand  of  dark  blue  ground,  with  animals  in  panels 
in  gilt  borders  and  with  flowers  and  foliage  in 
gilt,  £20  gs.  6d.  A  pair  of  old  Dresden  groups, 
representing  nymphs  and  children,  mounted  on 
ormolu  scroll  plinths  in  the  manner  of  Louis  XV, 
were  cheap  at  £iy  17s. 

A  small  Chelsea  figure,  representing  a  gleaner, 
on  a  scroll  plinth  12  in.  high,  realized  £52  10s., 
rather  a  long  price,  notwithstanding  its  good 
quality.  A  pair  of  Chelsea  candlesticks  with 
figures  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  with  flowers  and 
fruit  on  scroll  plinths,  and  encrusted  with  flowers, 
produced  £11  ns. 

The  furniture  which  was  submitted  was  not  of 
an  important  character.  A  German  marquetry 
cabinet  of  architectural  design,  inlaid  with  panels 
of  variously-coloured  engraved  woods,  was  sold 
for  £24  3s.  ;  a  mahogany  Sheraton  sideboard, 
with  a  drawer  in  the  centre,  inlaid  with  foliage  and 
lines  in  satinwood,  for  £17  17s. ;  and  a  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chair  with  open  back  and  cabriole 
legs  carved  with  foliage  and  trellis  pattern  for 
£14  I4S. 

Most  of  the  furniture  was  English  of  good 
design  ;  but  the  workmanship  of  the  majority  of 
the  pieces  was  very  coarse.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  object  belonged  to  the  period 
indicated  by  the  design,  the  prices  obtained  were 
very  fair. 

With  the  exception  of  one  important  sale, 
which  is  being  held  as  we  go  to  press,  this  brings 
the  autumn  season  to  an  end  so  far  as  objects  of 
art  are  concerned.  Only  a  few  pieces  of  import¬ 
ance  have  been  offered  for  sale,  but  for  these  good 
prices  were  obtained ;  and  this  makes  us  look  for¬ 
ward  with  some  curiosity  to  the  one  or  two 
important  sales  coming  on  shortly  after  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM1 

The  royal  society  of  water-colour  painters 
has  opened  its  forty-fourth  exhibition  which 
consists  of  a  fairly  large  collection  of  works, 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  give  a  bright  and 
cheerful  look  to  the  rooms  in  which  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  being  held.  We  are  here  able  to  grasp  the 
movement  which  has  almost  done  away  with  the 
old  methods  of  water-colour  painting,  applying  in 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


its  place  new  methods  by  which  the  work  becomes 
much  less  light,  but  more  powerful. 

I  must  mention  in  the  first  rank  M.  Stacquet’s 
fine  sea-pieces,  grey  in  colour  with  the  great 
movement  of  waves  customary  on  the  shores  of 
the  North  Sea ;  the  boats,  painted  in  gaudy 
tones  and  violent  colours,  strike  particularly 
bright  notes  amid  the  showering  spray.  M.  Cas- 
siers  remains  faithful  to  his  views  of  Holland, 
which  he  handles  skilfully,  giving  them  a  charm 
and  freshness  peculiarly  his  own.  Madame  Gilsoul 
treats  flowers  with  freedom  and  facility.  M.  Alfred 
Delaunois,  who  has  already,  on  repeated  occasions, 
distinguished  himself,  contributes  a  large  painting 
of  the  corner  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain, 
where  stands  the  tomb  of  Henry  I,  duke  of  Bra¬ 
bant.  To  this  important  work  he  has  added  a 
series  of  small  studies  collected  under  the  title 
Vie  de  bbguine — views  of  those  enclosed  gardens, 
of  those  forgotten  chapels,  of  those  tranquil  nooks 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  old  Flemish 
towns. 

I  must  also  mention  some  pretty  drawings  by 
M.  Am6d6e  Lyneu  ;  water-colours  by  M.  Mytter- 
schautt,  M.  Luigini,  M.  Marcette  ;  very  interesting 
and  powerful  works  by  M.  Constantin  Meunier 
and  M.  Verheyden  ;  an  exceedingly  pretty  portrait 
of  a  woman  by  Cluysenaer,  who  died  recently ; 
and  some  charming  drawings,  full  of  elegance 
and  refinement,  by  M.  Khnopff. 

R.  Petrucci. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

The  Stamp  Fiend's  Raid.  By  W.  E.  Imeson.  Horace  Cox. 
The  Problem  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo.  By  Jean  Carby  le 
Graham.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Rome.  21s. 

Great  Masters,  Part  IV.  Text  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  W. 
Heinemann.  5s.  net. 

Who's  Who,  1904.  A.  and  C.  Black.  7s.  6d. 

Who’s  Who  Year  Book.  A.  and  C.  Black,  is. 

L’Imagier  Andre  des  Gachons.  Par  Leon  Bocquet.  Lille. 
3  francs. 

Oxford  painted  by  John  Fulleylove  and  described  by  Edward 
Thomas.  A.  and  C.  Black.  20s.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Prints  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
South  Kensington.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode.  4s. 
Pilgrim's  Progress  Illustrated  by  Cruikshank  (Reprint). 
Henry  Frowde.  25s.  net. 

Hubert  and  John  Van  Eyck.  Alfred  Marks.  Adlard  &  Son, 
London. 
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EDITORIAL  ARTICLE 
CRITICISM  AND  COMMONSENSE  Jsr* 


S  the  change  of  owner¬ 
ship  announced  in  the  De¬ 
cember  number  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine 
may  have  caused  some 
apprehension  to  those 
who  have  supported  the  magazine  in  the 
past,  the  editors  think  it  right  to  say  that 
this  change  of  ownership  does  not  involve 
anv  real  departure  from  the  policy  which 
the  magazine  has  hitherto  followed.  Cer¬ 
tain  minor  alterations  are  contemplated,  but 
they  are  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  matter  of  the  magazine  and  not  in  its 
character. 

The  future  treatment  of  modern  art,  lor 
instance,  does  not  imply,  as  some  of  our 
critics  have  supposed,  any  discouragement 
of  the  study  of  ancient  art.  It  is  impossible 
as  well  as  unjust  to  look  upon  work  of  the 
past  as  a  thing  sacred  and  complete  in  itself 
without  any  relation  to  the  work  that  is 
being  done  now.  The  old  masters  hang  side 
by  side  with  the  moderns  in  our  galleries 
and  sale  rooms  and  private  houses ;  the 
achievements  of  former  craftsmen  are  every¬ 
where  sought  for  and  studied  as  the  means 
and  foundation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
efforts  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  general  questions  that  concern  the 
criticism,  administration,  and  development 
of  the  art  of  the  present  day  must  thus  in¬ 
evitably  have  their  root  in  the  traditions 
of  the  past  ;  and  if  that  root  is  truly  living 
wood  and  no  dry  and  dead  stump,  its  sap 
must  still  How  upwards  to  the  sprays  and 
fruit  that  each  new  year  puts  out. 

This  statement  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  an  indication  that  The  Burlington 
Magazine  will  in  future  include  detailed 
criticism  of  exhibitions  of  work  by  living 
artists.  That  delicate  and  difficult  work  is 
already  done  well  and  honourably  by  three 
or  four  other  periodicals  and  indifferently 
by  a  hundred.  The  task  of  passing  judgement 


on  aliving  painter  is  usually  unpleasant  both 
to  the  critic  and  to  the  criticized,  as  Ruskin 
found  out  when  with  the  most  honest  of 
purposes  he  wrote  his  ‘Academy  Notes.’ 
He  confessed  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  afterwards  abandoning  their  issue  was 
the  exclamation  of  a  young  artist  that  was 
reported  to  him,  ‘D — n  the  fellow!  why 
doesn’t  he  back  his  friends  ?  ’  ‘  Hence¬ 

forward,’  he  continues,  ‘it  seemed  to  me 
useless,  so  far  as  artists  were  concerned,  to 
continue  criticism  which  they  would  esteem 
dishonourable  unless  it  was  false.’ 

Yet  the  tradition  of  journalism,  while 
it  calls  for  the  notice  of  a  picture  show  in 
the  form  of  an  imperfect  catalogue  raisonne , 
leaves  a  writer  little  or  no  space  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  general  principles  and  ten¬ 
dencies  in  modern  art  which  after  all  are 
of  more  permanent  importance  than  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  anv  particular  speci¬ 
men  of  craftsmanship.  The  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  arts  in  Europe  gives  us  some 
ground  for  thinking  that  there  is  a  need  for 
a  magazine  in  which  such  subjects  can  be 
temperately  considered.  Rival  schools  of 
thought,  rival  professors  and  rival  societies 
have  grown  so  numerous  that  the  public  is 
puzzled  and  irritated  by  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  who  come  forward  to  show 
which  way  safety  lies,  and  even  the  intelli¬ 
gent  student  is  embarrassed.  The  aim  of  all 
sensible  criticism  is  to  estimate  fairly  the 
value  of  these  complicated  forces,  to  dis¬ 
engage  those  that  tend  to  move  across  or 
counter  to  the  main  current  of  progressive 
thought. 

Criticism  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  im¬ 
plied  destruction.  Good  criticism,  it  is  true, 
may,  nay  must,  be  destructive,  but  it  destroys 
the  imperfect  solely  that  it  may  the  more 
perfectly  construct.  The  case  of  ancient 
art  will  serve  as  an  example.  Half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  all  judgements  upon  the  painting 
or  sculpture  of  the  past  were  little  more 
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The  than  empiricism  or  mere  pedantry.  That 

Burlington  can  be  said  no  longer.  The  labours  of  a 
Magazine,  host  of  students  have  cleared  the  ground 
Number  X  at  least  thus  far  that  in  approaching 
any  of  the  great  masters  we  can  judge  of 
them  through  a  certain  number  of  works 
authenticated  so  far  as  mortal  knowledge 
can  authenticate  anything. 

Invaluable  services  have  been  rendered 
to  art  by  modern  criticism  in  thus  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos.  Who  would  willingly 
return  to  the  days  when  the  whole  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Italian  painting  was  attributed  to 
a  few  well-known  names  ?  The  despised 
critics  have  rescued  from  obscurity  a  large 
number  of  personalities,  some  doubtless  of 
littleaccount,  but  many  of  profound  interest, 
whose  acquaintance  we  can  now  make 
through  their  work.  And  this  apparently 
dry-as-dust  business  of  discovery,  attribu¬ 
tion  and  classification  is  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  that  work.  But  it  is  a 
means  and  not  an  end  ;  this  is  sometimes 
forgotten,  and  it  should  not  be. 

That  something  has  been  lost  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  undeniable,  and  in  a  pursuit  which 
can  only  be  followed  with  success  by  an  in¬ 
tellect  at  once  scientific  and  imaginative,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  mistakes  have  been 
made  that  have  had  far-reaching  results. 
The  imagination  has  jumped  to  conclusions 
which  the  slower  methods  of  science  have 
afterwards  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  the 
premium  thus  put  upon  research  has  often 
made  the  searchers  overlook  beauty  in  their 
eagerness  to  find  truth.  Yet,  although  the 
final  settlement  of  the  authorship  of  a 
second-rate  picture  may  seem  to  attract 
more  attention  than  the  discovery  of  a 
masterpiece,  it  should  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  only  thus  can  the  obstructions 
be  cleared  away  which  prevented  our  fore¬ 
fathers  from  getting  a  clear  view  of  the 
world’s  great  artists. 

That  the  workmen  in  their  zeal  should 
stumble  now  and  then  against  one  another 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  differences  of  critics  which 


are  the  favourite  gibe  of  the  ignorant  are 
inevitable,  and  will  remain  so  until  human 
nature  reaches  perfection.  Nor  are  they 
greater  than  the  differences  of  geologists  or 
physicians  or  any  other  class  of  experts. 
No  two  men  can  approach  a  work  of  art 
from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view;  they 
cannot  have  exactly  the  same  eye;  they  can¬ 
not  have  seen  exactly  the  same  pictures  in 
exactly  the  same  order  ;  they  cannot  have 
given  exactly  the  same  attention  to  the  same 
places  and  periods.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  differences  should  be  so  acute,  nor 
why  so  much  bitterness  should  be  imported 
into  the  discussion,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
A  different  point  of  view  even  on  important 
matters  need  not  imply  personal  enmity,  and 
we  suspect  that  when  artistic  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  discussions  become  bitter  and  personal 
the  fault  lies  rather  with  the  friends  and 
partisans  of  the  critics  than  with  the  critics 
themselves.  To  the  thorough-going  partisan 
his  leader  is  an  almost  infallible  prophet,  to 
doubt  whose  message  is  heresy  ;  and  should 
the  leader  yield  a  point  to  the  argument  of 
another  he  is  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  weak 
concession  ;  his  party  eggs  him  on  to  con¬ 
tradict  for  the  sake  of  contradicting,  and  to 
fight  when  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about ; 
only  in  theological  controversy,  perhaps, 
could  a  parallel  be  found.  Surely  this  is  not 
past  remedy.  From  the  first  it  has  been 
an  aim  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  to 
provide  a  common  ground  for  critics  of  all 
schools  and  to  eschew  artistic  sectarianism. 
Thiswill  continue  to  be  its  aim  in  the  future, 
and  it  can  only  fail  to  be  attained  if  critics 
of  all  schools  refuse  to  meet  each  other  fairly. 

We  cannot  believe  that  that  will  be  the 
case.  Everyone  must  recognize  the  service 
that  may  be  rendered  to  the  study  of  art  by 
a  periodical  which,  like  the  great  English 
monthly  reviews,  opens  its  pages  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  interesting  questions  by  all  persons 
competent  to  discuss  them  without  itself 
being  committed  to  the  views  of  any.  We 
are  convinced  that  an  appeal  for  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  possible  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 
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STUDY  OF  A  GOAT.  FROM  THE  DRAWING  UV  VITTORE  PISANO.  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE.  OF  DEVONSHIRE.  KG 


JW»  THE  LATE  DR.  LIPPMANN  JW» 


N  the  Kunstchronik  of  No¬ 
vember  20  appeared  an  obi¬ 
tuary  notice  of  Dr.  Lipp- 
mann,  the  late  director  of 
the  Berlin  cabinetot  engrav- 
I — things,  and  a  member  ol  the 
consultative  committee  of  this  magazine, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bode.  The  graphic  de¬ 
tail,  the  firm  characterization  and  the  note 
of  intimacy  for  which  this  appreciation 
is  remarkable  must  needs  be  lost  in  an 
abridgement,  but  an  epitome  of  Dr.  Lipp- 
mann’s  career  as  related  by  Dr.  Bode  will 
interest  many  English  readers  who  were 
more  acquainted  with  his  striking  person¬ 
ality  than  with  the  history  of  his  life. 

Friedrich  Lippmann,  who  died  on  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  1903,  was  born  at  Prague  on 
October  6,  1838.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  on  the  Kleinseite  ;  he  studied 
music  in  addition  to  his  school  subjects, 
and  was  also  fond  of  rowing  and  other 
athletic  pursuits.  He  navigated  the  Mol- 
dau  and  Elbe  as  far  as  Dresden  in  a  boat 
of  his  own  building.  His  father,  a  well-to- 
do  manufacturer  interested  in  art,  spent 
the  winter  in  a  southern  climate,  and  took 
his  son  repeatedly  to  Italy.  On  these 
journeys  Lippmann  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge  of  art,  and  also  of  foreign 
languages,  which  he  spoke  in  later  life  with 
great  fluency,  though  he  never  lost,  even  in 
German,  a  marked  Prague  accent.  In  1856 
he  entered  the  university  of  Prague,  where 
he  studied  law,  history,  political  and  natu¬ 
ral  science.  After  long  visits  to  London 
and  Paris,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Vienna,  where  a  movement  was  in  progress 
to  make  the  public  collections  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  students,  and  to  encourage  the  study 
of  art  at  the  universities.  A  notable  result  of 
this  movement  was  the  foundation,  on  the 
lines  of  South  Kensington,  of  the  Austrian 
museum  for  industrial  art,  with  Eitelberger 
as  its  first  director.  Lippmann  became  in 
1868  a  curator  of  the  new  museum.  He 


was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
art  tor  its  collections,  and  travelled  much 
on  its  behalf  in  Austria,  South  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  England.  It  was  in  these 
years  that  he  acquired  his  great  knowledge 
of  monuments,  collections  and  galleries,  and 
his  experience  of  the  trade  in  works  of  art. 
He  was  collecting,  moreover,  Chinese  por¬ 
celain  and  enamels  for  a  friend  at  Vienna, 
Dutch  pictures  for  his  own  brother,  and 
works  of  the  primitive  and  renaissance 
painters  for  himself.  He  acquired  a  fine 
collection  of  fifteenth-centurv  illustrated 
books,  renaissance  furniture,  and  pictures 
by  German  and  Flemish  masters,  including 
works  of  Altdorfer,  Baldung,  Kulmbach, 
Cranach,  and  Bouts,  some  of  which  passed 
a  few  years  later,  when  official  regulations 
compelled  him,  to  his  lasting  regret,  to  cease 
collecting,  into  the  Berlin  gallery. 

Even  at  Vienna  his  multifarious  pursuits 
were  not  viewed  favourably  by  Eitelberger, 
who  stopped  his  travelling,  undertook  all 
purchases  himself,  and  set  Lippmann  at 
work  on  catalogues  and  lectures.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  not  all  that  the  director  had  hoped 
for.  Lippmann  took  less  interest  in  his 
official  work,  and  collected  all  the  more 
eagerly  for  himself  and  his  friends.  He 
arranged  the  retrospective  collection  of 
early  pictures  at  the  Vienna  exhibition  of 
1  873,  but  found  Eitelberger’s  next  prescrip¬ 
tion,  the  superintendence  of  plaster  casts, 
so  unpalatable  that  he  resigned,  and  turned 
his  back  in  disgust  on  the  museum  and  on 
Vienna  itself.  After  a  short  spell  of  work  in 
the  Tyrol  and  Styria  in  connexion  with  a 
survey  of  objects  of  artistic  interest,  he  went, 
late  in  1875,  to  Paris  to  arrange  for  the 
sale  of  his  brother’s  pictures.  He  was  un¬ 
willing,  even  in  after  life,  to  return  to 
Austria,  and  circumstances  now  led  him  to 
Berlin,  which  was  to  be  his  home  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

The  Berlin  museum  had  been  making 
rapid  strides  since  the  crown  prince  (aftcr- 
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The  wards  the  Emperor  Frederick)  became  its 

Burlington  protector  in  1872.  A  long  period  of  stag- 
Magazine,  nation  was  at  an  end  ;  money  was  found  for 
Number  X  purchases,  and  capable  young  men  were 
sought  to  fill  new  appointments  or  posts 
which  had  long  remained  vacant.  Through 
the  interest  of  friends  who  had  known  him 
at  Vienna,  Lippmann  was  appointed  in  No¬ 
vember  1876  director  of  the  print-room 
(‘  Kupferstichkabinett  ’).  To  obtain  the 
indispensable  title  of  doctor  he  wrote  the 
important  thesison  the  beginnings  of  wood¬ 
engraving  which  was  published  in  the  first 
volume  ol  the  Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissen- 
schaft.  In  his  new  position  he  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  His  knowledge  of  the  market  and 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  collectors 
and  dealers  enabled  him  to  purchase  many 
important  collections  in  the  bulk,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Posonyi- 
Hulot  Diirer  collection,  the  Felix  collec¬ 
tion  of  Schongauer,  the  Destailleur  col¬ 
lection  of  ornamental  engravings,  Rem¬ 
brandt  etchings  from  the  Buccleuch  and 
Strater  sales,  the  Hamilton  MSS.,  includ¬ 
ing  Botticelli’s  illustrations  to  Dante,  and 
recently  the  famous  Beckerath  collection 
of  drawings  by  old  masters.  He  added  to 
the  cabinet  a  magnificent  collection  of 
books,  especially  strong  in  early  German 
woodcut  illustrations  and  in  French  editions 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  collection  was  almost  as 
important  a  work  as  the  enlargement  of  it 
by  new  acquisitions,  and  he  was  continually 
weeding  out  inferior  specimens  and  re¬ 
placing  them  by  better  examples.  In  every¬ 
thing  that  concerned  the  arrangement  ol 
prints  in  portfolios  and  cases,  their  mount¬ 


ing,  cataloguing  and  classification,  Lipp- 
mann’s  reforms  raised  the  Berlin  cabinet 
to  the  front  rank  among  the  public  collec¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  and  his  experience  will 
be  sorely  missed  when  the  problem  of 
expansion  into  larger  quarters  has  to  be 
faced  on  the  completion  of  the  new  Kaiser 
Friedrich  museum. 

Dr.  Lippmann’s  name  is  widely  known 
in  connexion  with  facsimiles  of  drawings 
by  Diirer,  Rembrandt  and  Botticelli,  and  of 
Cranach’s  engravings  and  woodcuts.  He 
also  published  in  ten  volumes  facsimiles, 
executed  by  the  Reichsdruckerei,  of  early 
engravings  and  woodcuts  of  all  schools.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Chalcographical 
society,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
editors  of  the  ffalirbucli  of  the  Berlin  mu¬ 
seums.  He  wrote  little;  a  volume  on  Italian 
woodcuts  and  a  handbook  on  engraving  are 
almost  all  that  he  published  in  book  form. 

He  was  a  well-known  figure  in  artistic 
and  literary  society,  not  only  in  Berlin,  but 
also  in  London,  where  an  English  marriage 
and  many  English  friendships  made  him  a 
frequent  visitor.  His  vivacity  and  caustic 
humour,  his  zeal  and  wonderful  general 
knowledge,  were  bound  to  impress  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  ;  his  friends 
alone  could  appreciate  the  serious  and 
poetical  nature,  the  generous  and  kindly 
heart,  that  a  somewhat  boisterous  or  jocu¬ 
lar  manner  may  have  concealed  at  times 
from  others.  The  premature  termination 
of  so  valuable,  so  vigorous  a  life,  due  to 
heart  disease,  which  suddenly  declared  it¬ 
self  in  the  early  summer,  has  inflicted  an 
irreparable  loss  on  the  Berlin  museum  and 
on  all  serious  students  of  art. 


C.  D. 


YOUNG  LIONESS  AT  PLAY,  BY  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS  J  NORMANTON  COLLECTION 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
NORMANTON  AT  SOMERLEY,  HAMPSHIRE 
J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  MAX  ROLDIT  J V* 

ARTICLE  III.  (conclusion)— WORKS  BY  PAINTERS  OF  FOREIGN 

SCHOOLS 


H  EN  compared  with 
the  wonderful  array 
of  British  pictures 
which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  two 
previous  articles,  the 
rmanton’s  collection 
that  comprises  works  by  artists  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  schools  is  of  quite  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  Neither  does  it  indicate  on  the 
part  of  the  collector  any  set  purpose  or 
well-defined  preterence  for  any  particular 
school.  Clearly,  it  was  the  primary  aim 
of  the  second  Lord  Normanton  to  gather 
together  at  Somerley  a  representative  series 
of  examples  by  the  great  English  masters 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  followed  me  in  my  study  of  his  col¬ 
lection  how  lar  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  He,  however,  proved  the 
eclecticism  of  his  taste  by  acquiring  from 
time  to  time  works  of  other  schools,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  there  are  scattered 
about  the  walls  at  Somerley  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  by  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  painters,  of  varying 
interest  and  importance. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  a  lady  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  early  Flemish 
school  ;  this  has  been  attributed  to  Ber¬ 
nard  van  Orley,  who  flourished  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shows 
a  refined,  gentle-faced  lady,  no  doubt  the 
wile  ol  a  merchant  prince  of  Flanders. 
If  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exquisite 
modelling  ot  the  hands  and  the  reposeful 
dignity  ot  the  expression.  But  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  utmost  technical  ability,  for 
an  exhibition  of  unsurpassed  draughtsman¬ 
ship,  we  must  turn  to  the  work  of  a  later 


painter,  the  most  wondrous  artistic  genius 
born  on  Belgian  soil.  Rubens,  in  this 
picture  of  a  young  lioness  at  play,1  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  veritable  tour  de  force  by  means  of 
the  most  simple  methods.  By  the  sole 
power  of  his  magic  drawing,  he  has  filled 
with  quivering  life  every  muscle  of  the 
animal’s  form.  It  is  writhing  like  a  play¬ 
ful  kitten  upon  the  rocky  ground,  yet  the 
artist  makes  us  feel  the  enormous  power  of 
its  paw,  the  fearful  strength  which  would 
animate  that  body,  were  the  beast  but 
roused  to  anger  ;  almost  audible  is  the  snarl 
from  its  hall-open  jaws.  This  picture  has 
been  sometimes  described  as  The  Wounded 
Lioness,  or  by  some  other  title  implying 
that  the  animal  is  in  pain  or  anger  ;  but 
it  seems  evident  to  me  that  such  was  not 
the  master’s  intention.  The  eyes  though 
sparkling  with  latent  ferocity  are  full  ol 
the  joy  of  living.  The  body  is  not  contorted 
by  pain  or  rage  ;  its  gracelul  curves  ex¬ 
press  with  marvellous  truth  the  fanciful, 
leline  spirit  of  play  ;  nor  is  the  attitude 
one  of  defence,  as  it  must  have  been  had 
the  animal  been  conscious  of  imminent 
danger.  Rubens,  that  incredibly  prolific 
and  versatile  artist,  shows  himself  here  to 
be  an  animal  painter  of  the  highest  rank  ; 
he  escapes  with  the  utmost  ease  from  the 
pitfall  into  which  so  many  have  fallen  ol 
giving  semi-human  expressions  to  their 
beasts,  and  planting,  as  it  were,  a  human 
mind  in  a  non-human  body.  It  were  folly, 
of  course,  to  pretend  that  intellectually  this 
wonderful  study  is  on  a  level  with  the 
great  historical  or  biblical  creations  upon 
which  the  reputation  of  Rubens  has  rested 
tor  three  centuries.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  there  is  more  real  personality,  that  we 

1  Reproduced  on  page  to 


The  get  nearer  to  the  very  heart  and  mind  or 

Burlington  the  artist  in  such  a  work  as  this,  than  even 
Magazine,  in  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  of  Antwerp 
N umber  X  cathedral  or  the  Medici  series  in  the  Louvre. 

Here  Rubens  has  gone  direct  to  nature  for 
his  inspiration,  he  has  given  free  rein  to 
his  genius,  untrammelled  by  religious  or 
allegorical  conventions,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  he  has  produced  a  masterpiece 
of  technique,  and  has  infused  the  very  spirit 
of  life  into  the  playful  limbs  of  his  lioness. 
The  picture  has  hung  at  Somerley  since 
1 823,  in  which  year  it  was  acquired  by  the 
second  earl  of  Normanton  for  310  guineas, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  George  Watson  Taylor  ; 
it  measures  44  in.  by  78  in. 

Of  Rubens’s  greatest  pupil,  Vandyke, 
there  is  also  a  beautiful  example  at  Somer¬ 
ley,1  a  full-length  life-size  portrait  of  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  I  and  mother  of 
William  III.  The  little  princess,  who  was 
born  in  1631,  appears  here  to  be  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
portraits  painted  by  Vandyke  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (1641),  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  to  William,  then  a  lad  of  fif¬ 
teen,  the  son  of  Frederick  Henry,  prince 
of  Orange.  In  a  rich  blue  satin  dress, 
trimmed  with  silver  braid  and  white  lace- 
bordered  pinafore,  she  stands  on  a  crimson 
carpet  before  a  stone  pillar  ;  her  hair  hangs 
in  graceful  ringlets  round  the  pretty  babyish 
face,  upon  which,  as  in  all  Vandyke’s  por¬ 
traits  of  the  various  members  of  this  ill- 
fated  royal  family,  there  is  already  that 
serious,  pathetic  expression  which  seems  to 
foreshadow  the  troubles  that  were  to  come. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  only 
just  nineteen  when  she  became  a  widow, 
a  week  before  giving  birth  to  her  only  son, 
and  that  she  herself,  worn  out  by  political 
cares  and  by  her  struggles  against  ever- 
renewed  intrigues,  died  in  her  thirtieth 
year.  This  picture  is  painted  in  Vandyke’s 
last  or  English  manner  ;  he  had  long  ago 
lost  the  nervous,  tempestuous  vigour  of  his 
early  Flemish  period,  the  gorgeous  splen- 

1  Reproduced  on  page  2  (frontispiece). 


dour  ot  his  Genoese  works  ;  but  he  had 
retained  his  characteristic  elegance,  which 
had  indeed  become  more  refined  during  his 
sojourn  at  the  Stewart  court.  Lord  Nor- 
manton’s  grandfather  bought  this  portrait 
at  Christie’s  in  1 8  34  for  £  1  3  5 ;  it  was  previ¬ 
ously  in  the  collection  of  Augustus  Phipps. 
Mention  must  be  made  of  a  small  sketch 
of  The  Miracles  of  St.  Benedict  attributed 
to  Vandyke,  which  bears  every  sign  of 
authenticity,  though  it  is  not  executed  with 
that  dash  and  brilliance  of  handling  which 
characterize  most  of  the  master’s  sketches. 
Before  passing  to  the  sister  school  of  Hol¬ 
land,  I  may  also  mention  two  small  works  by 
another  Fleming  and  intimate  friend  of 
Rubens,  David  Teniers.  The  two  land¬ 
scapes  which  bear  his  signature  each  con¬ 
tain  a  castle  and  several  figures,  and,  though 
unimportant  in  size,  are  extremely  luminous 
and  very  fine  in  quality. 

A  few  only  of  those  ‘little  masters’  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  the  usual  size  rather  than  to 
the  merit  of  whose  works  the  qualifying 
adjective  applies,  are  represented  in  the 
Normanton  collection,  and  these  have  been 
for  the  most  part  selected  from  the  painters 
of  landscape.  A  delightful  picture  by  Paul 
Potter  is  that  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page,  which  is  described  in  Smith’s  ‘Cata¬ 
logue  Raisonne  ’  under  the  title  Three 
Cows  in  a  Meadow  (no.  83).  Until  1833  it 
was  in  the  collection  of  M.  Gollde  Franken¬ 
stein  ;  it  then  belonged  to  Baron  Nagel  von 
Ampden  of  the  Hague,  and  finally  in  1857 
passed  into  the  second  Lord  Normanton’s 
possession  for  about  £620.  It  measures  no 
more  than  1  o  in.  by  1 2  in.  Before  a  cluster 
of  small  trees  on  the  right  a  brown  and  white 
cow  lies  ruminating  on  a  slight  eminence  in 
the  ground ;  behind  her  stands  a  speckled 
ox,  and  a  grey  cow  is  seen  grazing  in  the 
middle  distance  further  to  the  left.  More 
distant  still,  in  a  field  terminated  by  a  line  of 
trees,  other  cattle  are  discernible,  and  some 
white  houses  appear  on  the  horizon  at  the 
extreme  left.  In  the  foreground,  which  is 
painted  with  much  care  and  attention  to 
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detail,  a  tew  scattered  wild  flowers  lend  here 
and  there  their  note  of  colour.  Patches  of 
blue  sky  are  visible  above  through  the  heavy 
rolling  rain  clouds  illuminated  at  the  edges 
by  the  struggling  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
picture  was  painted  in  1 646  in  Paul  Potter’s 
most  masterly  style  ;  the  cattle  are  rendered 
with  the  utmost  realism,  the  landscape  is 
bathed  in  a  truly  breathable  atmosphere, 
and  this  little  panel  may  well  be  classed 
among  the  best  works  bequeathed  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  this  short-lived  painter. 

If  Paul  Potter  makes  thecattle  of  thefields 
live  again  before  our  eyes,  no  one  better  than 
Willem  van  de  Velde  succeeded  in  express¬ 
ing  the  lifelike  motion  of  sailing  ships  upon 
thesea, whether  gently  swayed  upon  smooth, 
serene  waters  or  tossed  wildly  by  the  in¬ 
furiated  waves.  Among  the  three  works 
by  van  de  Velde  at  Somerley  there  is  one 
in  which,  upon  a  very  rough  sea,  a  Dutch 
man-of-war  is  in  pursuit  of  another  ship  ; 
the  pursued  boat  has  already  hoisted  all 
available  sails  and  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  increase  the  distance  she  has  gained  ;  but 
the  warship  is  hastily  putting  on  more 
canvas,  and  evidently  intends  that  it  shall 
be  a  race  for  life.  The  waves  break  in 
white  foam  over  both  vessels  without  being 
able  to  arrest  their  motion;  a  dark,  threaten¬ 
ing  sky,  heavily  laden  with  rain,  is  a  fitting 
canopy  to  the  dramatic  scene  below,  whilst 
a  single  ray  of  sunlight,  which  has  pierced 
the  clouds  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is 
caught  by  the  white  sails  of  the  man-of- 
war.  Equally  animated  is  another  scene  by 
the  same  painter,  a  flotilla  of  fishing  craft, 
caught  in  a  sudden  squall,  which  seems  to 
blow  in  all  directions;  the  sea  is  dark  and 
choppy,  the  sky  is  still  blue  in  parts,  but 
black  clouds  are  rolling  in  and  dirty  wea¬ 
ther  is  fast  approaching.  In  contrast  with 
these  is  the  calm  sea  of  a  third  picture  of 
excellent  quality,  with  a  beautiful  blue  sky 
and  feathery  white  clouds,  showing  numer¬ 
ous  boats  becalmed  and  almost  motionless 
in  the  still  air. 

A  broad  expanse  ot  smooth  water  is  also 


the  subject  of  a  fine  work  by  J.  van  der  The  Collec- 
Cappelle  ;  it  is  a  transparent  and  luminous  tion  of  Pic- 
view  of  the  mouth  ot  the  Scheldt  ;  the  tures  of  the 
estuary  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
picture,  and  boats  of  various  descriptions  manton 
cast  vivid  reflections  in  the  rippling  river. 

In  the  immediate  foreground  banks  of  mud, 
now  half  uncovered  by  the  tide,  are  located 
by  stumps  of  wood  and  two  buoys  in  the 
shape  of  empty  barrels.  Just  outside  the 
mud-banks,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a 
barge  bearing  the  Dutch  flag  is  conveying 
ashore  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  evidently 
from  one  of  the  ships  moored  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  further  out  a  number  of  sailing  ships 
are  seen,  some  at  anchor,  some  floating  up 
the  river,  and,  in  the  distance  where  the 
estuary  widens  into  the  open  sea,  numerous 
sails  are  outlined  against  the  sky  ;  on  either 
side  the  shore  exhibits  churches  and  wind¬ 
mills  characteristic  of  the  coast  of  Holland; 
the  cloudy  sky  is  painted  with  marvellous 
lightness  of  touch,  and  the  uniform  greyness 
of  the  illumination  throws  over  the  scene 
an  impression  of  ineffable  tenderness  and 
repose. 

Of  the  four  works  by  Aart  van  der  Neer 
included  in  the  collection,  the  morning 
view  of  Guelderland  is  incomparably  the 
best  ;  both  as  to  quality  and  condition  it 
is  a  very  perfect  example,  and  the  infinitely 
delicate  painting  of  the  vaporous  distance, 
as  well  as  the  diffused  softness  of  the  light, 
lends  it  a  charm  unsurpassed  in  any  ot  this 
painter’s  works.  The  Rhine  flows  away 
into  the  distance,  between  high  banks  on 
the  one  side  and  a  town  or  important  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  other ;  in  the  open  space  ot 
rough  ground  nearest  the  spectator  are  some 
cows  and  a  few  figures,  and  a  church  rises 
out  of  the  mists  in  the  distance.  Not  nearly 
so  good,  though  larger  in  size,  is  a  night 
scene  of  river  and  shipping  which,  with  its 
powerful  moon-lit  sky,  is  stagy  and  uncon¬ 
vincing  in  effect.  A  smaller  landscape  by 
moon-light,  also  a  river-scene,  is  ot  fine 
quality  and  a  good  example  ot  the  poetic 
aspect  which  van  der  Neer  could  obtain  in 
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The  his  treatment  of  dark  masses.  There  is 

Burlington  also  an  important  winter  landscape  with 
Magazine,  denuded  trees  and  numerous  figures  skating 
Number  X  on  a  canal,  a  favourite  subject  with  the 
artist  and  one  which  he  seems  to  have 
treated  as  frequently  as  moon-light  scenes. 

To  the  Dutch  school  of  the  seventeenth 
century  also  belong  several  other  works 
which  are  mostly  of  high  quality  though  of 
unimportant  dimensions.  These  includeThe 
Castle  of  Mierpitons,  standing  on  a  preci¬ 
pitous  rock  overlooking  a  bay,  by  Albert 
Cuyp,  bought  in  1840  at  the  sale  of  Sir 
Simon  H.  Clarke  for  340  gns.  ;  a  seductive 
Philips  Wouwerman  shows  a  view  of  a  hilly 
landscape  animated  by  several  figures ;  and 
there  are  two  small  landscapes  by  Jacob 
Ruysdael. 

The  most  important  picture  of  the  Italian 
school  hanging  in  Lord  Normanton’s  gal¬ 
lery  is  the  Venus  and  Adonis1  which  is 
given  to  Titian.  The  subject  is  well 
known,  having  been  often  repeated  by  the 
master  himself,  by  his  pupils,  and  by  later 
imitators  and  copyists.  In  an  heroic  land¬ 
scape,  the  goddess,  her  back  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  half  sitting,  half  reclining 
upon  a  mound  covered  with  crimson 
draperies,  is  throwing  her  arms  around 
Adonis  ;  the  youth  is  ready  for  the  chase, 
his  feathered  spear  in  the  right  hand,  whilst 
the  left  holds  back  three  large  hounds  on  a 
leash,  and  he  struggles  impatiently  to  free 
himself  from  the  unwelcome  embrace  ;  a 
cupid  lies  asleep  under  the  trees  on  the  left. 
The  original  sketch  of  this  subject,  which, 
according  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  the  more  finished  repe¬ 
titions,  is  at  Alnwick  ;  in  the  Prado  at 
Madrid  is  a  replica  painted  for  Philip  II  of 
Spain.  In  a  letter  from  Titian,  written  in 
1554,  he  announces  the  sending  off  of  this 
picture  to  England  at  the  request  of  the 
king-consort,  and  another  letter  shows  that 
it  reached  its  destination  much  damaged. 
A  counterpart  of  the  Madrid  picture  was  in 
the  Colonna  Palace  at  Rome  until  180c 
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and  is  now  in  the  National  gallery,  while 
Lord  Elcho  possesses  yet  another.  Many 
of  these  bear  evidence  of  being  in  part  at 
least  the  work  of  pupils  and  assistants  of  the 
master,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  authorities  the  National  gal¬ 
lery  replica  is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  brush  of  Schiavone.  Similarly,  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  Lord  Normanton  acquired  in 
1844  for  £300,  and  which  was  previously 
in  the  collection  of  Queen  Christine  and  in 
the  Orleans  collection  (at  the  sale  of  the  latter 
collection  in  1792  it  fetched  300  gns.),  is 
probably  not  wholly  by  the  hand  of  Titian; 
the  head  of  Adonis  tor  instance  is  weak  and 
expressionless,  but  that  of  Venus  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  beautiful  ;  the  lovely  lines  and  the 
luscious  modelling  of  her  body  seem  to  bear 
the  impress  of  the  master,  as  well  as  the 
bold  landscape  and  brilliant  sky.  Yet  in 
the  general  impression  the  picture  shows 
a  lack  of  poetic  envolee ,  which  proves  either 
that  the  master  had  become  tired  of  an  oft- 
repeated  theme,  or  that  he  entrusted  a  share 
of  its  execution  to  other  hands,  which  as 
we  know  was  his  frequent  practice. 

Venetian  also,  but  nearly  two  hundred 
years  later  in  date,  Canaletto  and  his  pupil 
Guardi  are  each  represented  by  a  pair  of  views 
of  Venice,  very  creditable  examples  of  their 
respective  methods.  These,  however,  pos¬ 
sess  no  distinguishing  feature  from  the  large 
majority  of  their  works ;  here,  as  elsewhere, 
one  cannot  but  prefer  the  freer  touch  of 
Guardi,  and  his  better  handling  of  light 
and  shade,  to  Canaletto’s  careful  exactness 
of  architectural  detail. 

Murillo  alone  among  the  painters  of 
Spain  has  found  space  upon  the  walls  of 
Somerley,and  his  picture  of  a  young  Moorish 
slave  holding  a  basket  of  fruit1  is  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  his  art ;  the  handsome  dark 
face  beneath  the  loose  turban  adorned  with 
ears  of  corn  stands  out  in  splendid  relief 
against  the  background  of  clouds  ;  the  right 
arm  and  shoulder  are  bare,  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  enveloped  in  a  dark  drapery ;  the 

1  Reproduced  on  page  24. 
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shadows,  exquisitely  graduated,  lend  a  vel¬ 
vety  softness  to  the  features ;  the  wistful 
expression  of  the  eyes  and  pathetic  half- 
open  mouth  lend  sweetness  to  the  portrait 
without  that  forced  sentimentality  which 
so  often  mars  Murillo’s  religious  paintings. 
The  technical  merits  of  draughtsmanship 
and  modelling,  particularly  in  the  hands 
and  bare  arm,  could  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
Superb  drawing  is  also  the  principal  quality 
of  the  sketch  on  a  small  scale  for  the  colossal 
composition  of  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
which  was  painted  between  1670  and  1674 
as  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  hospital  of 
La  Caridad  at  Seville;  the  design  contains 
a  very  large  number  of  figures  and  is  full  of 
life  and  movement.  Another  Murillo,  angels 
in  clouds,  is  highly  skilful  in  composition 
and  very  rich  and  warm  in  colouring. 

It  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  affinity 
between  the  spiritual,  enthusiastic  art  of 
Murillo  and  the  light-hearted  and  super¬ 
ficial  production  of  Greuze,  of  whose  work 
Lord  Normanton  possesses  three  delightful 
examples.1  The  portraitof  Sophie  Arnould 
in  particular  has  qualities  which  one  would 
seek  in  vain  in  the  majority  of  the  artist’s 
works ;  it  is  less  affected,  less  simpering,  has 
more  lifeandcharacter,  than  the  fancy  heads 
which  he  did  in  such  numbers,  mostly  from 
the  same  model  and  with  tedious  similarity. 
Born  in  Paris  in  1744  in  the  very  room 
where  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  murdered 
on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day,  and  which  had 
since  been  used  as  a  studio  by  Van  Loo, 
Sophie  Arnould,  though  of  humble  parent¬ 
age,  was  for  a  time  among  the  most  famous 
personalitiesof  France.  She  was  gifted  with 
a  voice  of  great  sweetness  and  tenderness, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  entered  the  opera, 
where  she  acted  the  principal  characters  in 
theoperas  of  Rameau;  she  createdthename- 
parts  of  Gliick’s  most  celebrated  works, 
4  Iphigenia  in  Aulis’and  4  Orpheus.’  Her 
beauty  and  grace,  her  expressive  and  mobile 
features,  her  scenic  intelligence,  added  to 
her  melodious  voice,  soon  made  her  a  popular 

1  Koproducod  on  pages  ao  sod  11. 


favourite,  and  her  fame  as  a  wit  and  maker  of  The  Collec- 
bons  mots  was  as  great  as  her  vogue  as  an  tion  ot  Pic- 
actress;  her  popularity  was  also  probably  tures  of  the 
increased  by  the  place  which  she  occupied  Earl  ot  Xor- 
in  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of  the  period,  manton 
Her  voice  could  not  withstand  the  strain 
to  which  she  had  put  it  from  so  early  a 
period  of  her  life,  and  in  1778  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four  she  retired  from  the  stage. 

The  Revolution  took  from  her  fortune  and 
friends,  and  she  died  in  1802  after  spending 
the  last  years  of  her  life  in  the  most  lament¬ 
able  misery.  Greuze  painted  her  several 
times,  and  one  of  his  portraits  of  her  is  in 
the  Wallace  collection.  In  the  Somerley 
picture  she  is  shown  seated  by  a  table  upon 
which  she  rests  her  left  arm  ;  her  hair,  de¬ 
corated  with  pearls  and  two  pink  roses  held 
by  a  red  ribbon,  hangs  loosely  round  her 
charming  face  ;  she  has  a  low-cut  dress  of  a 
greenish  hue  and  a  gold  circlet  is  round  one 
of  her  bare  arms;  a  small  dog  rests  upon  her 
lap  and  she  holds  a  wreath  over  its  head. 

With  her  expressive  brown  eyes  and  small 
rosebud  mouth,  she  was  a  subject  marked 
out  for  the  brush  of  Greuze, who,  if  he  was 
not  a  great  painter  in  the  technical  sense, 
could  portray  pretty  women  with  incom¬ 
parable  charm  and  sweetness.  His  chief 
fault  indeed  is  that  he  often  carried  these 
qualities  to  excess,  and  in  this  respect  the 
other  two  examples  in  the  Normanton 
collection  are  not  abovecriticism.  Thehead 
ot  a  blond  girl  with  bare  breast  and  a  finger 
held  to  the  corner  of  her  mouth  is  undeni¬ 
ably  lovely,  but  behind  the  faultless  features 
and  exquisitely  smooth  complexion  one 
cannot  believe  in  the  presence  ot  a  human 
mind  capable  of  reflecting  even  the  simplest 
emotions.  The  girl  holding  a  lamb  in  her 
arms  has,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 
same  expression  of  silly  innocence.  Like 
most  of  the  works  of  Greuze,  to  which  the 
Sophie  Arnould  is  a  welcome  exception, 
these  two  pictures  are  valuable  merely  from 
the  decorative  standpoint,  and  make  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  higher  artistic  and  intellectual 
faculties. 


B 
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POPULAR  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  THE  VAN  EYCKS 
^  EXAMINED  BY  W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE  JB* 


LTHOUGH  many  of 
the  popular  ideas  about 
the 'early  painters  of  the 
Netherlands  have  been 
proved  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  few  years  to 
be  fictions,  they  are  still  constantly  repro¬ 
duced  as  if  they  were  historical  truths. 
Some  of  these  have  been  already  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  but  articles  in  journals  and  re¬ 
views  are,  especially  in  this  country,  quickly 
lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  ;  and  it  seems 
advisable,  now  that  we  have  at  last  in  The 
Burlington  Magazine  a  serious  organ  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  art,  to  expose  the  errors 
that  have  crept  in,  trusting  that  writers 
needing  information  on  the  subject  will 
refer  to  its  pages.  I  purpose  in  this  article  to 
deal  with  the  popular  opinions  concerning 
the  van  Eycks,  to  show  their  origin  and 
trace  their  development. 

The  works  most  commonly  referred  to  as 
authorities  are,  I  am  told,  the  second  edition 
of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  ‘  Early  Flemish 
Painters,’  and  the  1899  edition  of  Bryan’s 
‘  Dictionary  of  Painters.’  I  shall  therefore 
take  the  statements  contained  therein  as  the 
ground  for  my  remarks.  The  title  of  the  first, 

‘  The  Early  Flemish  Painters,’  probably 
chosen  because  it  sounded  better,  or  looked 
better  when  set  up  in  type,  than  ‘The  Early 
Netherlandish  Painters,’1  was  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  and  misleading  title  to  give  the 
book,  for  very  few  of  the  early  masters  were 
born  or  learned  their  art  in  Flanders  ;  many 
of  them  were  Walloons,  while  the  greatest 
of  all  came  from  Limburg  and  Holland. 

Hubert,  John,  and  Margaret  van  Eyck 
are  generally  stated  to  have  been  born  at 
Maaseyck,  a  town  on  the  Maas  below  Liege, 
Hubert  about  1  366,  and  John  about  twenty 
years  later.  They  are  said  to  have  left  their 
native  land  and  to  have  settled  in  Ghent 

1  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  developed  the  distinctive  features 
which  characterize  the  two  schools. 


about  1410,  or  a  little  later,  and  John  is  said 
to  have  learned  the  properties  of  colours 
from  Pliny,  to  have  studied  geometry  and 
chemistry  and  invented  a  new  method  of 
painting  in  oil.  The  two  brothers  are 
further  stated  to  have  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Ghent  gild  of  St.  Luke 
in  1419,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Michelle,  the  wife  of  Philip  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  whose  favourite  painters  they  were  ; 
they  are  also  said  to  have  lived  and  worked 
together  until  John’s  appointment  to  an 
independent  post  in  the  service  of  John 
of  Bavaria  severed  the  partnership,  after 
which  Hubert  worked  alone  until  he  died, 
September  18,  1426,  leaving  unfinished  the 
altarpiece  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb, 
which  John,  who  painted  his  own  and  his 
brother’s  portrait  among  the  just  judges, 
took  six  years  to  complete.  The  above,  I 
think,  are  generally  accepted  as  historical 
facts. 

The  altarpiece  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Lamb  when  completed  bore  on  the  frame 
of  the  shutters  the  following  inscription, 
long  hidden  under  a  coat  of  paint,  and  when 
brought  to  light  in  1824  the  two  first  words 
of  the  third  line  were  found  to  be  partly 
obliterated  : 

(Pic)tor  Hubertus:  e  Eyck  maior  quo  nemo  repertus 
incepit  pondus :  quod  Iohannes  arte  secondus 
(suscepit  letus) :  Iudoci  Vyd  prece  fretus. 

VersV  seXta  Mai :  Vos  CoLLoCat  aCta  tVerl. 

These  four  lines  are  leonine  verses,  and 
neither  of  the  readings  frater  perfecit  or 
frater  perfectus  can  be  accepted,  as  the  last 
two  syllables  must  have  rimed  with  fretus , 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author 
of  the  inscription  wrote  perfecit  or  suscepit 
letus.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  suscepit  pondus 
makes  much  better  sense  than  perfecit  pon¬ 
dus  ;  the  employment  of  the  latter  word 
instead  of  opus  in  the  second  line  was  ren¬ 
dered  necessary,  as  no  other  word  would 
rime  with  secundus.  The  reading  pondus  que 
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is  quite  inadmissible,  and  is  evidently  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  abbreviation. 

In  the  interval  between  the  overpainting 
and  recovery  of  this  inscription,  a  period  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  popu¬ 
lar  legend  grew,  and  at  last  came  to  be  so 
implicitly  believed  that  modern  writers,  in¬ 
stead  of  accepting  the  simple  statements  of 
the  inscription,  have  endeavoured  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  clash 
with  the  received  tradition.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  popular  story  has 
been  entirely  derived  from  the  paintings  ot 
the  two  brothers.  The  birth  date  ot  the 
legend  can  even,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  be¬ 
tween  1550  and  1560. 


In  the  year  1 495  aNurembergphysician, 
Dr.  Jerome  Miinzer,  visited  Ghent  ;  his 
description  of  the  altarpiece  is  the  earliest 
we  have.  As  it  has  never  been  printed  in 
any  English  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give 
it  here  at  length  :  ‘  De  nobilissima  tabula 
picta  ad  Ioannem,  cuius  simile  vix  credo 
esse  in  mundo.  Ecclesia  S.  Ioannis  inter 
illas  tres  principals  est  pulcrior,  maior  et 
longiorde  1  56passibus.  Et  inter  cetera  habet 
unam  tabulam  depictam  supra  unum  altare 
magnum  et  preciosissimani  de  pictura.  In 
cuiussummitate  est  depictus  Deus  in  maies- 
tate.  Et  ad  dextram  beata  Virgo.  Et  ad 
sinistram  Ioannes  Baptista.  Et  sub  eis 
figure  octo  beatitudinum.  In  ala  autem 
dextra  Adam  ;  et  circa  ipsum  angeli  can- 
tantes  melos  Deo.  In  ala  autem  sinistra 
Eva  :  et  angeli  cum  organis.  Et  in  inferiori 
ala  dextra  Iusti  iudiceset  Iusti  milites  ;  sub 
ala  autem  sinistra  Iusti  heremitae,  et  Iusti 
pcregrini.  Et  omnia  ilia  sunt  ex  mirabili  et 
tarn  artificioso  ingenio  depicta,  ut  nedum 
picturam,  sed  artem  pingendi  totam  ibi 
vidcres,  vidcnturquc  omnes  ymagines  vive. 
Postquam  autem  magister  pictor  opus  per- 
fecit,  supcradditc  sibi  fuerunt  ultra  pactum 
ct  prctium  scxcentum  corone.  Item  qui- 
dam  alius  magnus  pictor  supcrvenit  volens 
imitari  in  suo  operchanc picturam, ct  factus 


est  melancolicus  et  insipiens.  O  quam 
mirande  sunt  effigies  Ade  et  Eve  ;  videntur 
omnia  esse  viva.  Et  singula  membra  sibi 
correspondent.  Sepultus  est  autem  magister 
tabelle  ante  altare.’ 

The  writer  saw  the  altarpiece  on 
March  26,  1495,  evidently  the  inner  side 
only,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  exterior.  He  deciphered  the 
six  inscriptions  he  saw,1  and  gives  a  fairlv 
correct  description  of  the  picture.  Though 
the  mention  of  the  various  groups  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  eight  beatitudes  does  not 
seem  obvious,  it  was  no  doubt  that  given 
to  him  by  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
chapel,  together  with  the  information  that 
the  altarpiece  was  the  work  of  a  painter 
who  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  name  of  the  painter  was 
already  forgotten,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
portraits  ot  the  two  brothers  had  not  yet 
been  invented.  It  is  clear  that  if  Miinzer 
had  seen  the  exterior  and  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  its  foot  he  would  have  mentioned  it, 
and  would  not  have  stated  the  altarpiece 
to  be  the  work  of  one  master.  A  few  years 
later  another  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  Albert 
Diirer,  visited  the  Low  Countries.  His 
notice  of  the  altarpiece,  far  shorter  than 
that  of  Miinzer,  is  as  follows  :  ‘  I  saw  the 
picture  of  Iohannes  ;  it  is  an  exceedingly 
precious  and  most  intelligent  work,  and  Eve, 
Mary,  and  God  the  Father  are  extremely 
good.’  Diirer  had  just  come  from  Bruges, 
where  he  had  seen  John’s  signed  altarpiece  at 
St.  Donatian’s,  and  the  signed  portrait  of  his 
wife  belonging  to  the  gild  of  St.  Luke,  and 
knew  the  altarpiece  to  be  bv  van  Eyck,  but 
knew  nought  of  Hubert’s  existence.  He, 
too,  makes  no  mention  of  the  paintings  on 
the  exterior,  nor  of  the  inscription  on  it. 

In  1560  Mark  van  Vaernewyck  of 
Ghent  published  a  little  treatise  entitled 
‘  Vlaemsche  Audvreemdigheyt,’  in  the 
92nd  stanza  of  which  he  just  mentions 
the  altarpiece  without  naming  its  author. 
In  the  second  edition  he  devotes  seven 

1  Not,  however,  quite  accurately,  a*  hr  rrmtrrrU  tHl.  the 
abbreviation  of  ten./i,  once  by  CAm/i  and  twice  by  mi 
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The  lines  to  its  praise  and  names  John  as  its 

Burlington  author.  In  1559  the  twenty-third  chap- 
Magazine,  ter  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
Number  X  held  in  St.  John’s  church  (now  St.  Bavo’s), 
and  the  painter  poet,  Luke  De  Heere,  was 
employed  to  decorate  the  interior.  Among 
the  chronograms  and  inscriptions  which  he 
composed  and  set  up  was  one  in  verse  on 
the  altarpiece.  The  original  text  of  this,  of 
which  van  Mander  has  given  us  a  version 
modified  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  Dutch  prosody,  was  published  in 
1  565  in  ‘  Den  Hof  en  Boomgaerd  der  Poe- 
sien,’  the  only  known  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  university  library  at  Ghent.  These 
verses  contain  the  earliest  mention  of  Hu¬ 
bert,1  and  in  them  also  occurs  for  the  first 
time  the  statement  concerning  the  portraits 
of  the  two  brothers.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
evident  that  De  Heere  first  heard  of  Hubert, 
either  from  Lancelot  Blondeel  or  John  van 
Scoorel,  who  were  employed  to  clean  the 
altarpiece,  or  from  Michael  Coxcie,  who 
made  a  copy  of  it  for  Philip  II,  one  or  other 
of  whom  must  have  read  the  inscription  on 
the  frame.  Guicciardini  derived  his  infor¬ 
mation  direct  from  Coxcie,  but  instead  of 
simply  repeating  what  the  inscription  had 
revealed,  that  this  altarpiece  was  begun  by 
Hubert  and  completed  by  John,  he  makes 
the  wholly  unwarranted  statement  that 
Hubert  lived  with  his  brother,  and  worked 

1  Pp.  35  to  38  ;  a  printed  marginal  note  informs  the  reader 
that  these  verses  are  in  St.  John’s  church  at  Ghent,  in  the 
chapel  called  the  Adam  and  Eve  chapel. 

I 

Lof  en  prijs  des  wercs  (d'welc  S.  Jans  in  de  capelle  es) 
van  schilderien  ghemaect  by  die  M.  Jan  hiet 
van  Maesheyc  gheboren  den  vlaemschen  Apelles, 
nerstigh  leest,  verstaet  ende  op  d’werck  dan  ziet. 

X 

Ten  rechte  siet  men  onder  de  zulcke  verkeeren 
den  princelicken  schilder  die  dit  werck  volde 
met  den  rooden  Pater  noster  op  zwarte  cleeren 
sijn  broeder  Hubert  rijdt  by  hem  in  d’hooghste  stA 

XI 

Welcken  Hubert  dit  woerck  begonste  naer  sijn  z6, 
maer  deur  de  doot  (diet  al  doodt)  moest  hijt  staken, 
hi  leit  hier  begraven,  ende  zijn  zuster  me, 
die  00c  in  schilderyen  dede  groote  zaken. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  G.  Hulin  for  a  transcript  of  the 
poem,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  stanzas,  of  which  the  three 
here  given  are  alone  important,  as  they  contain  the  fond  imagi¬ 
nations  of  the  poet  which  have  been  accepted  as  history. 
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continually  with  him  on  the  same  pictures,1 
thus  (1)  reversing  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  brothers  ;  (2)  stating  that  they 
worked  together  on  the  altarpiece  ;  and 
(3)  on  other  pictures  also. 

The  frame  of  the  altarpiece  being  re¬ 
painted,  the  inscription  was  covered  up  and 
forgotten,  and  in  1 604  we  find  van  Mander 
stating  that  the  altarpiece  was  painted  for 
Philip  count  of  Charolais,  afterwards  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  that  he  was  represented  on 
horseback  among  the  just  judges,  together 
with  the  two  van  Eycks.2  I  do  not  suppose 
that  anyone  now  accepts  van  M ander’s  state¬ 
ment  as  to  Philip’s  portrait,  but  what  better 
ground  is  there  for  admittingthat  asto  those 
of  the  two  brothers,  or,  indeed,  as  to  their 
relative  age,  which  apparently  is  nothing 
more  than  a  deduction  from  these  pre¬ 
sumably  apocryphal  portraits?3  Hubert 
van  Eyck  lived  in  Ghent,  at  least  from  the 
date  at  which  he  undertook  to  paint  the 
great  altarpiece  until  his  death,  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1426.  John  entered  the  service  of 
John  of  Bavaria  as  ‘  varlet  de  chambre’ 
and  painter  in  1422  4  if  not  earlier,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  it  until  the  death  of  that  prince 
on  January  6,  1425.  He  was  actually  work¬ 
ing  at  the  decoration  of  the  palace  at  The 
Hague  from  October  24,  1422,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1424.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
van  Mander  derived  most  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  about  John  van  Eyck  from  Italian 
sources.  The  Burgundian  nobles  cared 
not  for  the  history  of  Netherlandish  crafts- 

1  '  Pari  a  pari  di  Giovanni  andava  Huberto  suo  fratelloil  quale 
viveva  e  dipingeva  continuamente  sopra  le  medesime  opere  in- 
sieme  con  esso  fratello.’ 

2  ‘  Welcke  tafel  hun  is  gbeweest  doen  maken  van  den  3ien 
Graef  van  Vlaender,  Philips  van  Charlois,  sene  van  den  Hertogh 
Jan  van  Digion,  wiens  conterfeyt  sel  daer  in  de  deuren  comten 
sit  te  peerde,'  and  again,  •  In  d'ander  deuren  comen  te  peerde 
den  Graef  van  Vlaender  als  gheseyt  is,  oock  de  twee  schilders 
Hubertus  en  Ioannes.' 

3  Peter  Christus’s  biography  was  manufactured  in  the  same 
way  from  his  signed  and  dated  pictures,  until  I  discovered  and 
published  the  documents  which  proved  it  to  be  false  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  (See  Vol.  I,  p.  51,  of  this  magazine.)  Yet  even 
now  there  are  critics  who  cling  to  the  totally  unfounded  state¬ 
ment  of  Passavant  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  John  van  Eyck. 

4  It  was  not  until  1849  that  John  van  Eyck  was  known  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  John  of  Bavaria.  In  that  year  Laborde 
published  the  document  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  been  ‘  j adiz 
pointre  et  varlet  de  chambre  de  feu  monseigneur  le  due  Jehan  de 
Bayviere.'  The  statement  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  John 
of  Bavaria,  while  bishop  of  Liege,  and  that  he  followed  that 
prince  to  Luxemburg,  and  later  to  Holland,  is  a  modern  fiction. 


men,  but  only  for  their  works,  and  the 
burghers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  far 
too  deeply  engrossed  by  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  questions  to  busy  themselves  with 
the  biography  of  artists  who  were  natives 
of  those  towns,  much  less  with  that  of  any 
foreign  settler.  As  Dr.  Seeck  very  justly 
remarks,  many  pictures  by  the  van  Eycks 
had  been  imported  into  Italy,  where  they 
were  greatly  admired  and  highly  valued. 
Those  by  John  were  signed  and  dated. 
Bartholomew  Fazio  (1456), the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  knew  so  little  about 
John  van  Eyck  that  he  calls  him  a  French¬ 
man  ( Ga/licus ).  fie,  however,  noticed  the 
brilliant  enamel-like  appearance  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  saw  that  they  were  executed  by 
some  process  differing  greatly  from  those 
used  in  Italy,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  prevailing  among  the  humanists  of 
his  time  that  all  good  things  came  from 
the  ancients,  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that 
John  was  a  learned  man,  and  that  he  must 
have  discovered  the  secret  of  his  method 
of  painting  in  Pliny  or  some  other  ancient 
author.1  Fazio  knew  nothing  about  the 
process.  Vasari  was  the  first  to  write  about 
this,  which  by  his  time  had  become  known 
to  the  Venetians;  he  did  not  know  how, 
but  having  seen  or  heard  of  the  works  of 
Antonello  of  Messina  he  invented  the  story 
of  that  painter’s  journey  to  Flanders  and 
the  communication  of  the  secret  to  him 
by  John  van  Eyck,  now  proved  to  be  a 
fiction.2 

Two  other  documents  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  the  epitaphsof  Hubert  and  John  van 
Eyck.  Hubert,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
buried  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  V ydt  chantry 
chapel.  In  1  533  the  crypt  was  done  away 
with ;  the  remainsof  the  persons  there  buried 
were  reinterred  in  the  churchyard,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bone  of  Hubert’s  right  arm, 
which  wasexposed  to  view  in  an  iron  cage  in 

1  Olio  Sccck. '  Die  charakteristischcn  Untcrschicdc  tier  Urudcr 
van  Eyck.-  Heflin.  1899.  p.  73. 

1  A  fiction  repealed  by  van  Marnier  and  cited  as  a  proof  that 
John  did  not  die  young.  *  Sijn  vroegh  slerven  houd  lek  so  nict 
te  wrwn  want  htj  eeril  in  xljn  ouderdom  cin  Slciliaen  d'oly 

verwe  leerde  ' 


the  churchyard.1  Mark  van  Vaernewyck 
printed  the  epitaph  in  i  574,  and  he  tells  us 
that  it  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate  held 
by  a  skeleton  carved  in  white  stone.  The 
brass  plate  disappeared  when  the  church 
was  sacked  by  the  Calvinist  iconoclasts  in 
1578,  but  the  stone  slab  to  which  it  was 
attached  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago, 
and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  antiquities  ; 
it  is  long  posterior  to  the  date  of  Hubert’s 
death.  It  was  not  shown  to  Miinzer,  and 
evidently  De  Heere  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
in  1  565,  for  in  a  note  to  the  eleventh  stanza 
of  the  poem  quoted  above,  he  says  :  ‘  Hu¬ 
bert  sterf  anno  14  .  .’  Probably  the  brass 
plate,  originally  fixed  to  the  wall  of  the 
crypt,  was  let  into  this  slab  in  1533.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  epitaph,  which  is  pious 
and  simple,  only  tells  us  that  Hubert  was 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  painter. - 

John  van  Eyck,  wrho  died  July  9,  1440, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Dona- 
tian  at  Bruges,  but  his  remains  were  removed 
into  the  church  by  his  brother  Lambert  in 
March  1442.  His  epitaph  is  a  eulogy,  but 
contains  not  a  word  about  his  having  dis- 
coveredany  newmethodof  painting.  It  was 
only  in  1  768  that  four  lines  were  added  con¬ 
taining  the  statement  that  he  first  taught 
men  how  to  mix  colours  with  oil  and  make 
them  endure.3  The  improved  process  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  about  1410,  prob¬ 
ably  even  earlier.  Long  ago.  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
discovery  was  in  all  likelihood  made  by 
Hubert,-4  as  John  at  that  date  wras  still  a 
minor,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Hubert,  probably  leaving  his 
younger  brother  with  his  parents  or  his 
master,  set  forth  on  his  travels  ;  he  may 
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*  It  was  no  longer  there  in  1566,  and  the  brass  plate  was 
stolen  in  1578.  Sec  the  ‘  Invcntaire  archcologiquc  Jc  Gond,' 
No.  73.  After  the  troubles  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  John  van 
Evck's  tomb  at  Bruges  was  set  up  in  the  Vydts  cha(>e1.  which, 
of  course,  strengthened  the  general  belief  in  the  popular  opinion. 

’  The  epitaph  is  printed  in  Crowe  nnd  Cn\ .ucasclle,  op  cit  , 
P  7J- 

*  Sec  my  '  Notes  sur  Jean  van  Eyck,'  pp.  16-18. 

*  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  remarks  (•  Materials, '  p.  191)  that  the 
word  m  11/  In  Vasari's  statement  •  strictly  refers  to  Hubert  alone  ' 
Here  is  the  passage  •  Lasciando  adunque  da  parte  Martino 
d'Olanda,  Giovanni  Elck  da  iiruggia,  cd  lluberto,  suo  fratello, 
chc  nel  1310  nine  111  luce!'  Invcnzlonc  ct  modudl  eolorire  a  olio  ' 


The  have  taken  the  usual  route  from  Maastricht 

Burlington  by  Cologne  and  Basle  to  Italy,  and  returned 
Magazine,  by  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
Number  X  land.  We  have  no  written  evidence  on  the 
subject ;  all  we  know  is  that  craftsmen, 
their  apprenticeship  terminated,  generally 
did  travel;  we  also  know  that  Hubert  was 
painting  masterpieces  long  before  we  hear 
anything  of  John.  He  must  have  settled 
in  Flanders  soon  after  his  return  to  the 
Netherlands.  In  1413,  John  De  Visch, 
lord  of  Axel  and  Capelle,  bequeathed  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  him  to  his  daughter  Mary,  a  nun 
in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Bourbourg, 
near  Gravelines,  which  she  governed  as 
abbess  from  1418  to  1438.  A  picture 
in  the  possession  of  Baron  G.  Rothschild, 
representing  Father  Herman  Steenken,  pro¬ 
tected  by  St.  Barbara,  adoring  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  stands 
in  the  centre  with  St.  Anne,  the  patron  of 
the  carthusian  nunnery  of  St.  Anna  ter 
Woes  tine  ^  must  have  been  painted  at  Bruges 
about  1418.  Father  Herman  Steenken,  a 
native  ofZuutdorp,  near  Axel,  and  a  friend 
of  John  De  Visch,  and,  like  him,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  pope,  was  vicar  of  the 
nunnery  from  1402  to  1404,  and  from 
1406  until  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
on  April  23,  1428.  This  picture  cannot 
have  been  painted  later  than  1420,  as  there 
is  another  with  a  portrait  of  Father  Her¬ 
man,  now  at  Berlin,  painted  some  years 
later  by  a  master  1  who  knew  the  earlier 
picture  and  based  his  design  on  it.  All 
critics  who  have  seen  the  Rothschild  pic¬ 
ture  agree  in  regarding  it  as  a  masterpiece.2 
It  follows  that  its  author  must  have  prac¬ 
tised  the  art  of  painting  for  a  considerable 
time  before  he  attained  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection.  Now,  in  this  picture  we 
have  snow-capped  mountains,  a  loggia  and 
a  tower  inspired  by  north  Italian  architec¬ 
ture,  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  god  Mars 
copied  from  an  antique,  a  most  remarkable 

1  Probably  the  painter  of  the  Fountain  of  Living  Water  in  the 
Prado,  at  Madrid,  which  I  have  shown  (Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
xxv,  p.  477)  to  be  a  copy  of  a  lost  original  by  van  Eyck  in  the 
cathedral  of  Palencia.  Can  this  copyist  be  Margaret  van  Eyck  ? 

2  Details  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 


landscape  background  with  several  square 
towers  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles  very 
English  in  appearance,  and  a  view  of  a 
cathedral  which  can  be  no  other  than  old 
St.  Paul’s,  proving  that  the  painter,  who¬ 
ever  he  was,  had  travelled  far  and  wide. 
We  have  no  documentary  evidence  as  to 
Hubert  having  travelled  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Netherlands,  none  as  to  John  having 
done  so  in  his  brother’s  lifetime.  We 
must,  therefore,  perforce  rely  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  by  the  pictures  and  by  the 
miniatures  at  Turin  and  Milan  recently 
made  known  to  the  public  by  M.  Durrieu, 
which  throw  fresh  and  important  light  on 
the  subject.  These  miniatures  adorn  four¬ 
teen  leaves  added  to  a  book  of  Hours,  com¬ 
menced  by  order  of  John  duke  of  Berry, 
but  which,  prior  to  its  completion,  was 
given  by  him  at  some  date  between  1404 
and  1413  to  Robinet  d’Estampes,  keeper 
of  his  jewels,  in  exchange  for  another 
volume.  The  miniatures  on  these  leaves 
must  have  been  executed  between  1404 
and  1420.  One  of  the  finest  of  them  re¬ 
presents  a  fiat  stretch  of  sea  coast ;  a  mar¬ 
vellous  bit  of  work  that  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  On  the  sands,  a  youthful  princess, 
accompanied  by  her  ladies  in  waiting,  is 
advancing  to  meet  a  nobleman  on  a  white 
horse,  who  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  and  soldiers.  The  nobleman, 
however,  is  taking  no  notice  of  the 
lady,  but  has  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hea¬ 
vens,  where  God,  surrounded  by  ador¬ 
ing  angels,  is  seen,  His  hand  raised  in  the 
act  of  blessing.  One  of  the  knights  bears  a 
banner  charged  with  thearmsof  William  IV 
of  Bavaria,  count  of  Holland,  and  a  passage 
in  the  chronicle  of  Leyden1  enables  us  to 
identify  the  incident  represented  in  the 
miniature.  After  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
William  IV,  accompanied  by  fourteen 
barons  and  knights,  went  to  London  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  peace  with  France.  He 
landed  in  England  on  May  28,  1416,  and 

1  See  Ioannis  Geerbrandi  Leydensis  Chronicon,  cap.  xxii,  in 
Sweertius,  ‘  Rerum  Belgicarum  Annales,’  Francofurti,  1620, 
P-  344- 
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left  on  the  21st  of  the  following  month. 
When  he  was  about  to  embark  the  weather 
was  threatening,  and  William,  by  the  advice 
of  his  counsellors,  invoked  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  and  made  a  vow  not  to  eat  flesh  meat 
until  he  had  visited  the  sanctuary  of  our 
Lady  of  Poke  near  Vere,  in  Zealand.  The 
tower  of  Vere  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left  of 
the  miniature.  The  princess  is  the  notori¬ 
ous  Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  William’s  only 
daughter,  who  was  born  July  25,  1401,  and 
died  October  8,  1436.  In  another  minia¬ 
ture  prefixed  to  the  office  of  the  dead,  the 
catafalque  is  adorned  with  escucheons 
charged  with  the  arms  of  William.  It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  commission  to 
execute  them  was  given  either  by  William 
or  his  daughter,  and  that  the  work  was 
abandoned  after  his  death  in  1 4 1 7,  or  when 
Jacqueline,  in  1419,  was  dispossessed  and 
driven  out  of  Holland  by  her  uncle,  John 
of  Bavaria,  or  at  least  very  soon  after. 
There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  these  miniatures  and  the  paintings 
of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  that  they  must  either 
have  been  executed  by  himself,  as  M.  Dur- 
ricu  seems  inclined  to  think,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  by  him  and  by  others  working  under 
his  direction,  one  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  his  sister  Margaret.  The  other 
miniatures  by  the  same  hand  as  that  above 
described  are  (2)  the  Betrayal,  Judas  kissing 
our  Lord,  (3)  St.  Julian  Hospitator  con¬ 
veying  our  Lord  and  St.  Martha  across  the 
mouth  of  a  river  in  rough  weather,  (4)  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  and  (5)  Our  Lady 
and  Child  surrounded  by  virgin  saints. 

The  paintings  attributed  to  I  lubert  wholly 
or  in  part  are:  1.  The  polyptych  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  painted  for  Jodoc 
Vydt  ;  2.  Robert  Poortier  protected  by 
St.  Anthony,  at  Copenhagen  ;  3.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  Fountain  of  Living  Water,  at 
Madrid,  in  the  Prado  gallery1  ;  4.  Christ 
on  the  cross,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  John,  at  Berlin  ;  5.  The  three  Marys  at 

'This  copy  was  given  in  1454  lo  the  convent  of  Parral.  near 
Segovia,  by  Henry  IV.  Kin#  of  Castile,  »on  of  John  II  of 

Navarre. 


the  Sepulchre,  in  Sir  F.  Cook’s  collection  Popular 
at  Richmond  ;  6.  The  lost  original  of  the  Opinions 
Virgin  and  Child  by  the  fountain,  at  Berlin  ;  Concerning 

7.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  and  the  Van 
St.  Anne  with  the  Carthusian  Herman  Evcks  Ex- 
Steenken  protected  by  St.  Barbara,  in  the  amined  by 
possession  of  Baron  G.  Rothschild  at  Paris;  W.  H.  James 

8.  Chancellor  Rolin  kneeling  before  the  Weale 
infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  our  Lady,  at  the 
Louvre  ;  9.  Calvary  and  the  Last  Judge¬ 
ment,  at  St.  Petersburg;  10.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Katherine  and  the 
donor  protected  by  St.  Michael,  at  Dresden  ; 

11.  Portrait  of  a  man  holding  a  ring,  at 
Hermannstadt ;  1  2.  The  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Child  in  a  church,  at  Berlin  ;  13.  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  of 
which  there  is  an  enlargement  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  gallery  at  Turin. 

Of  these  thirteen  pictures,  all  with  the 
exception  of  1  1  and  1  3,  and  perhaps  of  3  and 

9.  must  have  been  painted  by  a  master  who 
had  sojourned  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
landscapes  in  1 , 4,  7, 8, 9,  and  1  o  have  in  the 
distant  background  mountains  with  snow- 
covered  summits;  three  contain  studies  from 
the  antique;  1,  the  figure  of  a  man  (Ver¬ 
gil?)1  crowned  with  laurel,  nobly  draped  in  a 
white  toga,  and  holding  an  orange  bough;2 
7,  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  god  Mars  ;3  10,  a 
group  on  the  capital  of  the  column  on  the 
right  shutter,  suggested  by  figures  of  Bellc- 
rophon  and  the  Chimera  on  some  sarcoph¬ 
agus.3  The  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.John  in  4  are  certainly  derived  from  an 
Italian  model,  probably  from  Giotto’s  fresco 
in  the  Arena  at  Padua.4  The  architectural 
details  of  the  tower  and  loggia  in  7  are 
certainly  inspired  by  Italian  models,3  whilst 
the  landscapes  of  7  and  8  are  reminiscent 
of  the  Maas  with  the  bridge  uniting  the 
city  of  Maastricht  with  the  suburb  of 
Wyk;  the  buildings  to  the  left  in  7  include 
an  unmistakable  view  of  old  St.  Paul’s, J 

1  First  recognized  by  the  late  M.  E.  Muntz.  See  Gat  it  It  Jit 
Hiaux-Art i.  xiz,  474.  I’aris,  1898. 

1  Sec  page  34. 

*  See  page  31. 

4  Seerk,  op.  clt  .  p  tz. 
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The  and  a  number  of  battlemented  towers  with 

Burlington  pinnacles  at  the  angles  of  a  decidedly  Eng- 
Magazine,  lish  character ;  those  in  8  include  a  cathe- 
Number  X  dral,  apparently  French.  In  i  are  seen  the 
cypress,  stone-pine,  date-palm,  olive  and 
orange ;  in  6,  the  three  first,  and  in  4,  the 
two  first  of  these,  whilst  in  2,  5,  and  13, 
the  palmetto  or  dwarf  palm  is  represented 
growing  in  abundance.1 

As  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  these 
we  know  that  1  was  certainly  designed  by 
Hubert,  who  died  September  18,  1426;  as 
to  John’s  participation  in  the  work  I  shall 
speak  later  on.  The  will  of  Robert  Poortier 
and  Avezoete  De  Hoeghe  his  wife,  dated 
March  9, 1 426, informs  us  that  the  altarpiece, 
of  which  2  was  the  dexter  shutter,  was  then 
in  the  studio  of  Hubert  awaiting  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  altar  it  was  to  adorn.  The 
Fountain  of  Living  Water,  3,  is  evidently 
anterior  to  1,  the  idea  and  composition  be¬ 
ing  similar,  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures  in  architectural  tabernacles(a  feature 
derived  from  earlier  altarpieces  the  central 
portion  of  which  was  composed  of  sculpture 
in  stone  or  wood)  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  transition  to  purely  pictorial  altarpieces, 
of  which  1  is  the  earliest  example  known. 
The  buildings  in  the  background  of  4  and  5 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  the  view 
of  Jerusalem  is  imaginary,2  but  no  doubt 
based  on  descriptions  obtained  from  pil¬ 
grims  ;  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  Hubert 
evidently  had  a  plan  and  sketch.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  representations  of  the  mosque 
in  the  Calvary  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
Turin  miniature  of  the  Betrayal,  differ  from 
that  in  the  Richmond  picture,  which  is  not 
only  more  accurate,  but  is  the  most  accurate 
early  view  known  of  the  building.3  It  is 

1  All  these  except  the  date-palm  may  have  been  seen  growing 
in  Italy,  along  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  which  the  palmetto 
is  very  common. 

8  Jerusalem  is  here  surrounded  by  walls ;  these  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  not  rebuilt  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  Moreover  the  sun  is  here  repre¬ 
sented  as  rising  in  the  south-west.  See  the  helio-engraving  in 
vol.  I  of  this  magazine,  p.  40. 

3  Compare  that  in  Taddeo  Gaddi’s  Meeting  of  Joachim  and 
Anna  at  the  Golden  Gate  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Florence,  and  that  in  the  large  view  of  Jerusalem  by  the  painter 
Rewick  in  Canon  Bernard  of  Breydenbach’s  travels  printed  at 
Mentz  in  i486. 
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therefore  probable  that  the  Richmond  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  little  later  than  the  miniature.  The 
extremely  unusual  treatment  of  the  light  in 
the  painting  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
miniature  of  St.  Julian  conveying  our  Lord 
across  a  river.  It  results  from  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  details  in  the  backgrounds 
of  all  these  pictures  that  no  one  of  them 
represents  any  particular  place  or  view,  but 
that  they  have  been  constructed  by  a  master 
hand  from  sketches  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  they  give  the  impression  of  being 
accurate  views  of  real  places.  In  the  same 
way,  although  each  individual  plant  in  the 
Ghent  altarpiece  is  correctly  represented, 
they  are  not  drawn  to  the  same  scale ;  and, 
in  the  same  way,  early  spring  and  late 
summer  plants  which  grow  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  are  represented  in  full  bloom  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  landscape  as 
shrubs  and  trees  only  found  in  southern 
climes  ;  and  quite  rightly,  for  this  is  no 
earthly,  but  an  ideal  landscape — 

And,  in  the  Land  of  Beauty 
all  things  of  beauty  meet 
in  the  light  that  hath  no  evening, 
that  knows  nor  moon,  nor  sun, 
the  light  so  new  and  golden, 
the  light  that  is  but  one.1 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  discover  by  whom 
these  pictures  were  designed,  by  whom  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  Ghent  altarpiece  we  know  for 
certain  was  begun  by  Hubert,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Jodoc  Vydt  obtained 
from  some  learned  ecclesiastic  a  written 
programme  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  Hubert 
when  making  his  design,  and  that  a  sketch 
of  the  entire  composition  formed  the  basis 
of  the  contract  between  the  painter  and  his 
employer,  the  one  binding  himself  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  work  within  a  certain  period,  and 
the  other  to  pay  for  it  by  instalments  at 
specified  dates.  It  is  not  known  when 
Hubert  received  the  commission,  nor  how 
many  years  he  was  at  work  on  the  altar- 
piece  ;  certainly  at  least  five,  probably  six 
or  seven,  perhaps  even  ten  years  ;  but,  as 

1  Bernard  de  Morlaix. 


shown  above,  John  was  in  the  employment 
of  John  of  Bavaria  at  least  from  October 
1422  until  January  6,  1425.  Four  months 
later  he  entered  the  service  of  Philip  duke 
of  Burgundy,  at  Bruges,  whence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  August  he  removed  to  Lille,  where 
he  established  his  domicile  in  a  house  the 
rent  of  which  the  duke  paid  until  mid¬ 
summer  1428  ;  during  that  year  he  was 
sent  on  a  distant  journey,  probably  with 
Andrew  de  Toulongeon,  to  try  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  a  Spanish  princess  for  the  duke  ; 
then  from  October  1428  untiljanuary  1430 
he  was  accompanying  the  embassy  to  the 
king  of  Portugal.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  the  remainder  of  that  year,  as  the 
accounts  of  both  the  Recette  generate  des 
Finances  for  the  year  1430,  and  of  the  Re¬ 
cette  generate  de  Flandre  for  the  years  1430, 
1431,  and  1432,  are  lost.  In  1431  John 
was  at  Bruges  and  went  thence  to  Hesdin, 
by  order  of  the  duke,  to  receive  instructions 
as  to  certain  works  he  wished  him  to  exe¬ 
cute  there.  Then  he  returned  to  Bruges, 
where  he  bought  a  house.  He  can  there¬ 
fore  only  have  been  engaged  in  completing 
the  Ghent  altarpiece  during  the  intervals 
of  leisure  left  him  by  the  duke  during  1430, 
1431,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1432. 
The  deep  religious  feeling  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  figures  in  all  the  panels  of  this 
altarpiece,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  wanting  in  all  the  works 
signed  by  John,  and  this  alone  would  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  attributing  these  two 
figures  to  him;  for,  powerfully  drawn  as  they 
are,  they  merely  reproduce  exactly  two  liv¬ 
ing  models  divested  of  the  clothes  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear,  as  is  proved  by  the 
variations  in  the  flesh  tones.  But  there  is 
a  curious  point  about  these  two  shutters  : 
their  height  exceeds  by  three  centimetres 
that  of  the  central  panel  which  they  co¬ 
vered  when  closed,  and  the  string-courses 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  Virgin’s  room 
on  the  reverse  do  not  correctly  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  corresponding  features  in  the 
adjoining  panels,  a  proof  that  they  were 


not  executed  at  Ghent  in  the  presence  of  Popular 
Hubert’s  panels.  Another  curious  point  is  Opinions 
that  the  street  view  seen  from  the  window  Concernin 
of  the  Virgin’s  room  appears  to  be  based  on  the  Van 
the  view  of  a  street  at  Bruges,  not  far  from  Evcks  Ex- 
the  house  in  which  John  was  living  at  amined  b\ 
this  time  ;  the  most  prominent  house,  the  W.  H.  James 
facade  of  which  is  peculiar,  is  still  standing.  Weale 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  John  may 
have  completed  some  details  of  the  other 
panels,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  only  these 
shutters  can  be  looked  on  as  entirely  his 
work.  I  doubt  the  representation  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  murder  of  Abel  having  even  formed 
part  of  the  original  scheme  by  Hubert. 

The  headgear  of  the  young  man  with  the 
ring  at  Hermannstadt  (11)  is  formed  by  a 
scarf,  the  edges  of  which  are  cut  into  the 
shape  of  foliage,  a  fashion  that  died  out  be¬ 
fore  1420. 1 

The  choir  of  the  church  in  13  is  built 
over  a  crypt ;  the  number  of  Low  Country 
churches  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
that  had  crypts  is  very  restricted,  and  al¬ 
though  many  of  the  details  in  the  picture 
do  not  correspond  with  those  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Ghent,  it  seems  probable  that  that 
church,  as  suggested  by  M.  Hulin,  supplied 
the  general  motive  for  the  picture. 

Of  the  two  representations  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata  (12),  the  smaller  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson  is,  I  believe,  an 
original  work  by  John  van  Evck.  Is  the 
Turin  picture  a  later  enlargementof  this, or 
is  it  an  original  by  Hubert,  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  a  tour  de  force  of  John’s,  to  show  that 
he  could  represent  every  detail  on  an  even 
smaller  panel  ?  It  is  long  since  I  saw  the 
Turin  picture,  and  then  it  was  on  a  dull 
day,  and  photographs  are  an  insufficient 
guide  to  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  convic¬ 
tion  ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  two 
paintings  side  by  side. 


Hubert  and  John  were  born  at  Maaseyck, 
or  more  probably  at  the  older  village  ot 

1  See  the  reproduction  of  thin  portrait  in  vol.  1  of  this 
magazine,  p.  4O 
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The  Eyck,  now  called  Aldeneyck.  Nothing  is 

Burlington  known  as  to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  either, 
Magazine,  nothing  as  to  Hubert  prior  to  1424,  no- 
Number  X  thing  as  to  John  before  October  1422.  The 
apocryphal  portraits  invented  by  De  Heere 
were  engraved  by  his  friend  Dominic 
Lampson  of  Bruges,  and  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1572,  with  Latin  verses  re¬ 
peating  the  misstatements  of  De  Heere. 
Lampson  it  was  who  communicated  these 
as  facts  to  Guicciardini,  V asari  and  Opmeer, 
and  thus  the  fancies  of  a  poet  have  been 
accepted  as  historical  facts.  Had  the 
existence  of  any  portrait  of  John  van  Eyck 
been  known  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  should  certainly  have  found  a 
copy  of  it  in  the  Arras  manuscript.  Prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Ghent  altar- 
piece  was  believed  to  be  the  work  ot  one 
man — Hubert  van  Eyck — buried  in  the 
chapel  it  adorned  ;  he  certainly  designed  it, 
and  executed  by  far  the  greater  portion, 
and  may  therefore  rightly  be  called  its 
author.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
that  John  took  any  part  in  it  whatever  until 
after  his  brother’s  death.  In  all  John’s  pic¬ 
tures  authenticated  by  his  signature  or  by 
documentary  evidence,  there  is  no  compo¬ 
sition  that  equals  his  brother’s  in  beauty, 


no  figures  so  expressive,  no  draperies  so 
elegant.  Until  some  proof  can  be  brought 
forward  that  one  or  other  of  the  twelve 
pictures  above  enumerated  could  not  have 
been  painted  until  after  1426  we  must  look 
on  them  as  the  work  of  Hubert  rather  than 
of  John. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  photographs  of  the  Cal¬ 
vary  and  Last  Judgement  in  the  Hermitage 
gallery  at  St.  Petersburg.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  these  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  neither  by  Hubert  nor  by 
John,  but  probably  by  a  master  working 
under  Hubert’s  influence,  and  who,  more 
than  either  Hubert  or  John,  may  be  looked 
on  as  the  master  of  both  the  painter  of 
the  Woerlitz  Calvary  (reproduced  vol.  I, 
p.  52)  and  the  Brussels  Deposition,  and  of 
Peter  Christus,  by  whom  there  is  a  signed 
copy  of  the  Last  Judgement  in  the  Berlin 
gallery. 

In  both  pictures  this  master  shows  a 
tendency  to  caricature,  no  trace  ot  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  van 
Eycks,  but  which  characterizes  the  works 
of  several  of  the  Haarlem  painters  and  of 
Jerome  Bosch. 


A  CHINESE  PAINTING  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 
J9*  WRITTEN  BY  LAURENCE  BIN  YON 


UROPEAN  notions  about 
Chinese  painting  consist 
mainly  of  a  few  general 
misconceptions.  The  por¬ 
celain,  bronzes,  and  em¬ 
broideries  of  China  have 
ew  centuries  been  well  ap¬ 
preciated  and  studied  in  the  west.  But  as 
far  as  painting  is  concerned  a  wide  opinion 
prevails  that  the  sole  merit  of  Chinese  art 
is  to  have  provided  a  sort  of  rough  founda¬ 
tion  or  starting  point  for  the  Japanese  ;  and 
the  Japanese  have  been,  and  still  are,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  painters  par  excellence  of  the 
east. 

In  reality  the  artists  of  Japan  think  ot 
China  much  as  English  artists  to-day  think 
of  Italy  ;  as  the  country  where  painting 
grew  and  flourished  as  in  no  other  land, 
where  the  religious  ideas  and  creative  ima¬ 
gination  of  Asia  received  through  matur¬ 
ing  ages  their  most  powerful  and  splendid 
expression,  where  every  branch  of  the  pic¬ 
torial  arts  could  show  models  of  a  final  ex¬ 
cellence. 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that,  while 
Japanese  art  has  been  so  enthusiastically 
appreciated  in  Europe,  and  has  exerted 
so  vivid  and  so  wide  an  influence,  the 
great  parent  art  of  China,  the  central  in¬ 
spiration  of  all  Asia,  has  been  so  pro¬ 
foundly  neglected  ?  For  the  amateurs  ot 
everything  Japanese  are  often  more  au¬ 
thoritative  than  other  people  in  ignorant 
disparagement  of  Chinese  painting.  The 
explanation  is  not  difficult.  We  came  in 
contact  with  Japan  at  a  time  when  her  art 
had  not  yet  spent  the  force  of  a  recent 
period  of  glowing  vitality  :  and  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  much  of  the  most  powerful  and 
vital  production  of  that  period  was  to  be 
found  in  the  popular  and  cheap  colour- 
prints.  These  could  be  readily  collected, 
and  their  subjects  appealed  to  all  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  There  was  no  barrier  to  the 


western  mind,  as  in  kakemonos  of  Buddhist 
symbol  or  historical  legend.  The  art  of 
Japan  in  all  its  wonderiul  range,  from  the 
solemn  beauty  of  its  masterpieces  of  the 
eighth  century  to  the  exquisite  and  gay 
production  of  the  nineteenth,  is  still 
hardly  better  known  among  us  than  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  all  French  art  by  the 
drawings  of  Forain,  Willette,  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  band  of  modern  illustrators,  together 
with  a  few  stray  examples  (say)  of  Millet 
and  Corot  and  Manet.  Yet  at  least  we  know 
it  in  a  living,  genuine,  and  delightful  phase. 
But  how  little  is  known  of  Chinese  painting 
in  any  phase  whatever  ?  There  are,  it  is 
true,  plenty  of  ‘Chinese  paintings’  about, 
which  fetch  a  certain  price  in  auctions,  and 
are  to  a  certain  extent  admired.  But  to 
suppose  that  these  productions  are  the 
genuine  art  of  China  is  an  entire  delusion. 
They  are  produced  in  what  is  imagined  to  be 
the  European  style,  to  please  the  European 
taste.  The  real  painting  of  China  is  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  different.  But  to  judge 
it  truly  we  must  go  back  a  long  time. 
China  came  in  contact  with  us  long  before 
Japan  ;  but  though  excellent  artists  have 
painted  in  China  down  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  no  original  new  impulse  has  been 
given  to  her  art  since  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  and  the  last  four  hundred  years  have 
been  a  history  of  decline. 

And  yet  even  so,  and  not  counting  the 
last  four  centuries,  China  can  boast  ot  a 
living  tradition  and  a  succession  of  great 
painters  continued  for  at  least  a  thousand 
years.  No  European  nation  can  approach 
such  a  record. 

Unhappily  only  mere  fragments  remain. 
Incessant  wars  and  incursions  of  barbarians 
have  been  added  to  the  natural  ravages  ot 
time,  and  the  fragility  of  the  traditional 
materials — silk  or  paper — has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  picture  to  survive  without 
extraordinary  care  in  preservation.  An  un- 
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The  fortunate  habit  to  which  the  emperors  were 

Burlington  addicted,  of  destroying  their  treasure  with 
Magazine,  themselves  when  defeated  by  an  enemy, 
Number  X  has  diminished  vastly  the  store  of  those 
paintings  most  carefully  preserved  ;  and  the 
crowning  work  of  destruction  has  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  armies  of  western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  seems  wonderful  that  anything  is 
left.  I  believe  that  private  collections  in 
China  still  boast  of  masterpieces ;  but  the 
European  student  must  at  present  be  content 
to  get  his  knowledge  from  the  Japanese. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  paintings  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  have  been  enthusiastically 
collected  and  religiously  preserved  in  Japan; 
of  late  years  a  school  of  comparative  criti¬ 
cism  has  grown  up  to  sift  traditional  attri¬ 
butions  with  Morellian  thoroughness  ;  and 
a  good  number  of  typical  examples  have 
now  been  reproduced  in  various  publica¬ 
tions.  Thus  it  is  possible  even  in  England 
to  gain  some  conception  of  the  main  out¬ 
lines  of  Chinese  painting  ;  and  in  our 
national  collection,  small  though  it  is,  there 
is  enough  to  provide  very  helpful  illustra¬ 
tions  to  such  study.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
when  we  have  learned  to  look  at  Chinese 
masterpieces  without  wanting  to  burn  them 
first,  we  may  seek  for  knowledge  from  na¬ 
tive  judges.  Japanese  taste  is  not  identical 
with  theirs ;  so  that  certain  painters  famous 
and  venerated  in  the  island  kingdom  are 
of  no  great  account  on  the  continent,  and 
vice  versa.  Professor  Giles’s  forthcoming 
history  of  Chinese  art  will  give  us  the  tra¬ 
ditional  native  view  ;  but  so  far  as  actual 
acquaintance  with  the  paintings  is  con¬ 
cerned  we  must  depend  very  much  on  the 
Japanese. 

The  origin  and  rise  of  the  arts  in 
China  are  lost  in  obscurity.  There  are 
references  to  painting  in  native  authors 
going  back  to  the  third  century  b.c.,  and 
scattered  allusions  long  before  that.  Legend 
says  that  the  art  was  invented  by  Shih 
Huang,  who  flourished  under  the  Yellow 
emperor  b.c.  2600.  In  the  absence  of  tan¬ 
gible  evidence,  we  can  assert  nothing  ;  but 


the  fact  that  references  to  early  art  are 
meagre  need  not  prove  that  the  art  did  not 
exist.  Every  new  discovery  tends  to  put 
civilization  further  back  in  time,  and  to  re¬ 
prove  the  facile  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  about  antique  traditions.  As  far  as 
painting  is  concerned  we  have  nothing  sur¬ 
viving  that  can  be  dated  b.c.  at  all  ;  prob¬ 
ably  even  in  China  none  exists.  The  past 
year,  however,  has  brought  to  our  na¬ 
tional  collection  a  painting  of  extraordinary 
importance,  both  in  itself  and  for  the  light 
it  sheds  on  this  early  history.  This  is  the 
picture  of  which  a  brief  account  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine.  It  is 
a  roll  of  brown  silk,  9f  in.  wide,  1  1  ft.  41  in. 
long.  On  this  are  painted  scenes  and 
groups  or  detached  figures,  some  of  the 
same  personages  reappearing  through  the 
series,  which  is  interrupted  by  a  landscape 
with  a  man  shooting  a  pheasant,  and  with 
a  tiger  on  a  mountain.  Eight  sayings,  of  a 
rather  vague  proverbial  character,  are  writ¬ 
ten  between  the  various  subjects  ;  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  Pan  Chao,  a  learned 
female  historian  of  the  first  century  a.d., 
who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  book  of 
moral  advice  to  young  women,  and  who 
was  lady-in-waiting  to  the  empress.  At 
the  end  of  the  roll  is  the  signature  Ku  K‘ai- 
chih  (Ko-gai-shi  in  Japanese  pronuncia¬ 
tion),  a  famous  master  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  a.d.,  a  master  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  few  of  later  times  have 
equalled.  The  writing  and  signature  are 
probably  of  later  date,  and  at  first  blush  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  painting  on  a 
piece  of  fragile  silk  can  possibly  have  lasted 
fifteen  hundred  years.  The  probability, 
however,  is  all  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

The  ends  of  the  roll  are  covered  with 
collectors’  seals,  among  which  the  imperial 
seal  is  prominent  ;  and  it  certainly  comes 
from  the  imperial  collection.  Now  the 
pictures  in  that  collection  were  catalogued 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  catalogue  was  published  anonymously, 
and  is  known  as  the  ‘  Hstian  ho  hua  p‘u.’ 
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In  it  Professor  Giles  has  found  our  picture 
duly  described.  The  pictures,  he  informs 
me,  were  classified  under  ten  heads  ;  and 
under  the  first  of  these,  the  ‘  Taoist  and 
Buddhist  School,’  are  nine  pictures  by  Ku 
K‘ai-chih.  Seventh  on  the  list  is  the  ‘Ad- 
monitionsof  the  Female  Historian,’  entered 
under  the  exact  title  which  our  roll  bears 
outside.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Mi  Fei, 
an  artist  and  critic  (1051-1107),  who  re¬ 
fers  to  it  as  a  standard,  after  enumerating  a 
number  of  forgeries.  In  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  then,  this  picture  was  treasured  as  the 
work  of  Ku  K‘ai-chih  ;  and  the  connois¬ 
seurs  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  period  of  enlightenment  and  creative 
activity  that  Asia  has  known,  had  ample 
means  of  judging,  lost  to  us.  Internal  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  costumes  of  the  figures  and 
style  of  painting  tends  to  confirm  our  belief. 
If  not  by  Ku  K‘ai-chih,  it  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  at  least  to  be  a  very  early  copy  of 
his  work.  Even  a  copy,  of  such  obvious 
antiquity,  would  beaprecious  treasure.  But 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  is  a  copy,  for 
it  is  manifestly  the  handiwork  of  a  great 
master,  confident,  spontaneous,  and  direct. 
Again,  the  extreme  care  which  has  been 
taken  of  the  picture,  the  extraordinary 
skill  devoted  many  times  over  to  its  repair — 
it  has  all  been  mended  with  a  tact  and  cun¬ 
ning  which  no  European  could  approach — 
both  testifies  to  the  veneration  with  which 
it  has  been  preserved,  and  explains  how  so 
long  a  preservation  has  been  possible. 

Here,  then,  in  all  likelihood  we  have  an 
actual  work  of  the  hands  of  a  great  painter 
who  flourished  nine  hundred  years  before 
Giotto.  This  thought  of  itself  is  kindling 
to  imagination  ;  but  the  full  significance  of 
this  human  document  is  yet  more  stimula¬ 
ting.  It  comes  not  only  to  bring  before  us 
in  glowing  shape  the  daily  habit  and  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  long-past  time,  but  to  clothe 
with  life  the  recorded  character  of  a  known 
personality.  Professor  Giles  has  kindly 
communicated  to  me  the  facts  he  has 
brought  together  from  native  authorities, 


and  from  them  we  can  outline  at  least  the  por-  A  Chinese 
trait  of  Ku  K‘ai-chih.  Like  most  true  artists  Painting  ot 
he  puzzled  the  world,  which  laughed  at  him  the  Fourth 
because  it  could  not  understand.  They  said  Century 
of  him  that  he  was  the  ‘  greatest  wit,  the 
greatest  painter,  and  the  greatest  fool’  of  his 
day.  His  seems  to  have  been  a  childlike 
nature,  with  a  droll  and  witty  tongue.  He 
was  noted  for  his  way  of  eating  sugar-cane  : 
he  began  at  the  wrong  end  and,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it, ‘entered  gradually  into  Paradise.’ 

Of  painting  and  music  he  said,  ‘  It  is  easier 
to  strike  the  five-stringed  lute  than  to  note 
the  flight  of  the  wild  swan.’  He  was  a 
native  of  Wu-hsi  in  Kiangsu.  In  364  a. d. 
a  Buddhist  monastery  wanted  money.  Ku 
put  his  name  down  for  one  million  cash. 

This  was  thought  mere  brag,  and  he  was 
dunned  by  the  priests.  He  asked  for  time, 
and  shut  himself  up  for  a  month.  When  the 
doors  were  opened,  a  resplendent  full-length 
picture  of  Vimalakirti  glorified  the  wall  ; 
and  visitors  flocking  in  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  soon  made  up  the  promised  sum.  Many 
of  his  pictures  were  of  Buddhist  subjects, 
but  he  was  specially  famous  for  the  spiri¬ 
tuality  and  expressiveness  of  his  portraits. 

Hsieh  Ho  (Shakaku,  as  the  Japanese  call 
him),  a  celebrated  painter  and  critic  of  the 
fifth  century,  praises  Ku  K‘ai-chih  for  his 
exquisite  detail  and  unerring  hand,  though 
otherwise  disparaging  his  fame.  A  critic 
of  the  Yiien  period  says  of  him  :  ‘His 
ideas  are  like  clouds  floating  in  space,  or  a 
stream  hurrying  along — perfectly  natural.’ 

The  painting  now  in  the  museum  tallies 
well  with  all  this.  In  the  elegance  of  the 
types,  the  undercurrent  of  humour  and 
playfulness,  the  extreme  delicacy  and  fine 
rhythm  of  the  brush  line,  we  feel  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  sensitive,  modern,  Epicurean, 
perhaps  rather  decadent  artist,  such  as  the 
anecdotes  about  him  hint  at. 

Where  so  much  must  be  guess-work 
it  will  serve  little  purpose  to  describe  the 
whole  painting  in  detail.  The  darkness 
of  the  silk  has  made  it  very  difficult  to 
photograph  ;  and  the  accompanying  re- 


The  productions  must  be  taken  only  as  adum- 

Burlington  brations  of  the  original.  Yet  they  may 
Magazine,  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character 
Number  X  of  the  work.  The  figures  are  outlined 
with  a  brush  in  ink,  the  roundness  of 
forms  and  folds  of  draperies  suggested  by 
light  strokes  of  red.  Sometimes  the  spaces 
within  the  outlines  are  left  uncoloured,  but 
on  many  of  the  figures  there  is  a  tint.  The 
hunters  spearing  the  black  bear  wear  long 
coats  of  opaque  vermilion,  while  the  lady 
standing  by  them  with  so  superb  an  air 
has  a  similar  red  border  round  the  bottom 
of  her  trailing  skirt,  and  the  ribbons  that 
float  melodiously  behind  her,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  robe  they  stream  from,  are  col¬ 
oured  with  a  diaphanous  wash  of  vermilion 
diluted.  In  other  figures  a  tawny  yellow 
or  a  dull  green  has  been  used,  but  has  sunk 
so  as  scarcely  to  tell  on  the  warm  brown 
background.  The  curtains  of  the  noble¬ 
man’s  bedchamber  are  green,  parts  of  the 
furniture  are  painted  a  mulberry  purple, 
but  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  is 
dominated  by  the  vermilion  patches  of 
drapery,  and  the  black  of  the  hair  and  of 
the  shoes. 

Both  types  and  costume  are  remarkable. 
The  hunters  and  the  men  carrying  the  no¬ 
bleman’s  palanquin  are  of  Mongolian  type  ; 
but  the  nobleman  himself  seems  from  his 
features  to  be  a  Turk  by  blood,  one  of  the 
White  Huns  who  afterwards  spread  west  to 
Europe.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  Chinese 
in  his  full  eyes,  his  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
and  his  beard.  The  ladies  are  of  a  slenderer 
and  statelier  elegance  than  those  we  find  in 
China’s  later  art,  the  marvellous  flowing  and 
floating  (as  of  long  weeds  in  water)  of  their 
draperies  recalling  more  than  anything  else 
the  exquisite  bas-reliefs  of  the  Florentine 
Agostino  di  Duccio.  Each  lady  wears  in  the 
thick  mass  of  her  hair  two  upright  orna¬ 
ments  like  cups  full  of  springing  flames  ; 
how  made,  or  for  what  intended,  it  is  hard 
to  guess.  Note  in  the  toilet  scene  the  re¬ 
fined  simplicity  of  shape  prevailing  in  all 
accessories.  This  group  seems  to  bring 


China  of  the  fourth  century  to  join  hands 
with  Japan  oftheeighteenth,  and  one  thinks 
of  Utamaro.  Yet  Ku  K‘ai-chih,  though  he 
would  have  enchanted  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
has  in  him  a  bracing  element  of  naturalism 
and  never  falls  away  into  mere  calligraphy. 
One  subject  in  the  picture,  too  damaged  to 
yield  much  result  from  photography,  is  a 
family  group,  where  gestures  and  attitudes 
are  of  a  captivating  life-likeness.  A  boy  is 
sitting  on  a  waiting-woman’s  knee  ;  she  is 
brushing  his  hair,  and  his  rebellious  grimace 
and  struggling  arms  could  not  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  realized.  Throughout,  the  drawing 
of  the  hands  is  nervous  and  alive.  Ku  K‘ai- 
chih,  we  know,  was  famous  for  portraiture; 
and  one  can  well  believe  it.  But  for  us,  as 
an  artist,  since  we  have  only  this  work  to 
judge  him  by,  he  is  great  chiefly  by  reason 
of  his  power  of  rhythmic  line.  Where  in 
European  art  shall  we  find  such  subtlety  of 
modulation  as  in  these  pure  spontaneous 
sweeps  of  the  fine  brush,  delicate  in  their 
flow  as  only  great  power  could  make  them  ? 
What  confident  firmness  of  motion,  and  yet 
what  sensitive  sweetness  ! 

Now  let  us  consider  our  already  existing 
information  in  the  light  of  this  picture. 
First,  we  must  not  assume  that  the  style  of 
this  particular  painting  was  the  universal 
style  of  Ku  K‘ai-chih.  No  student  of  the 
art  of  the  far  East  needs  to  be  warned  how 
singularly  various  is  the  work  of  the  older 
painters  of  China  and  Japan.  There  is  a 
general  tradition  for  the  style  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  each  class  of  subject,  which  few 
depart  from ;  and  the  result  is  that  one 
and  the  same  artist  will  produce  works 
which  criticism  bound  by  European  analo¬ 
gies  would  confidently  assert  to  be  by 
widely  different  hands. 

What  other  subjects  did  Ku  K‘ai-chih 
paint?  Fortunately  lists  of  his  works  have 
been  preserved.  Here  are  the  titles  of 
some  of  them :  A  Buddhist  Assembly, 
Division  of  Buddhist  Relics,  Playing  with 
Dice,  Goddesses,  Three  Heavenly  Beauties, 
A  Hermit  of  Pure  Fame,  An  Ancient 
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Worthy,  The  Great  Yii  Draining  the  Em¬ 
pire,  The  Spring  Dragon  rising  from  its 
Winter  Sleep,  Making  a  Lute,  Tending 
Sheep,  Eleven  Lions,  Tiger  and  Leopard 
with  Vultures.  Besides,  there  were  many 
landscapes  and  many  portraits  painted  by 
him. 

Ku  was,  then,  a  very  various  artist,  and 
his  brush  work  doubtless  varied  with  his 
subject.  Our  picture,  the  Admonitions,  is 
in  style  more  like  the  Early  Tosa  school 
of  Japan  than  anything  Chinese  hitherto 
known  to  us.  But  the  same  Tosa  masters, 
who  used  a  very  similar  style  and  con¬ 
vention  to  that  of  our  picture  in  their  long 
roll-paintings  of  court  scenes  or  battles, 
would  when  painting  religious  subjects 
adopt  the  monumental  and  large  dignity 
of  manner  inherited  through  earlier  schools 
from  the  T‘ang  masters  of  China.  Now 
we  learn  from  a  writer  of  the  Yuen  dynasty 
(1260-1368)  that  Wu  Taotsze  imitated 
the  style  of  Ku  K‘ai-chih  so  nearly  that 
in  the  twelfth  century  many  of  the  later 
artist’s  pictures  were  attributed  to  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  Wu  Tao-tsze,  the  Godoshi  of  the 
fapanese,  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
T‘ang  period  (600-900).  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  authentic  work  of  his  remains  :  but 
his  style  was  followed  closely  by  the  early 
religious  painters  of  Japan,  and  from  their 
work  we  can  form  a  fairly  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  WuTao-tsze’s  work.  The  Japanese 
devotional  art  of  the  Kose  school  was  august 
and  statuesque;  t  hat  of  Wu  Tao-tsze,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  we  are  told,  was  even  more  im¬ 
pressive  and  overpowering,  in  the  same 
monumental  style.  Similar  grandeur  we  may 
conceive  animated  the  great  full-length 
figure  of  Vimalakirti  with  which  Ku  K‘ai- 
chih  dazzled  the  monastery  of  the  Budd¬ 
hists. 

As  wc  have  seen,  landscape  and  ani¬ 
mals  figured  largely  in  Ku’s  productions. 
The  landscape  in  our  picture  with  its  Man¬ 
tegna-like  crags,  and  hollows  filled  with 
mysterious  foliage,  shows  already  much  of 
that  sense  of  romance  in  nature  which  the 


Sung  artists  realized  so  profoundly  :  but  it  A  Chinese 
is  very  different  from  their  intimate  sug-  Painting  of 
gestion  and  aerial  tenderness.  Compared  the  Fourth 
with  the  figures,  it  seems  primitive  work.  Century 
Yet  again  we  must  remember  that  here  the 
landscape  is  not  separate,  but  had  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  in  style  with  the  figures.  It  may 
well  be  that  if  we  had  a  pure  landscape  of 
Ku  K‘ai-chih’s,  it  would  be  painted  with  a 
freer  brush.  The  phrase  which  he  used 
himself  to  typify  the  aim  of  painting — ‘to 
note  the  flight  of  the  wild  swan  ’ — shows 
already  the  preoccupation  of  Chinese  art 
with  the  motion  and  breathing  life  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants,  which  has  given  their 
painters  so  signal  a  superiority  over  Euro¬ 
peans  in  such  subjects. 

The  probability  is,  then,  that  Ku  K‘ai- 
chih  in  his  various  styles  foreshadowed  the 
great  masters  of  the  T’ang  and  the  Sung 
dynasties.  Who  can  contemplate  the  few 
remaining  and  accessible  relics  of  those 
later  periods,  and  not  be  filled  with  regret 
for  the  thousand  treasures  we  have  lost  ? 

From  the  time  of  Li  Lungmien  back  to 
Ku  K‘ai-chih  is  seven  centuries,  whose  his¬ 
tory  is  crowded  with  the  names  of  splen¬ 
did  artists  ;  yet  all  we  have  is  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  painted  silk  and  paper. 

Andwhat  of  all  that  went  before  Ku  K‘ai- 
chih  ?  For  assuredly  the  completeness  of 
mastery  shown  in  our  picture  presupposes 
not  two  or  three  but  very  many  centuries 
of  previous  evolution.  There  is  nothing 
primitive  about  Ku  K’ai-chih.  His  art  is 
long  past  the  stage  of  wrestling  with  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  difficulties  they  provide.  On 
the  contrary  he  is  of  an  age  that  is  quite 
mature,  even  touched  with  a  temporary  de¬ 
cadence.  It  is  obvious  from  history  that  it 
was  an  age  of  refinement,  leisured  thought, 
and  civilized  grace. 

Only  a  little  later  came  the  critic-pain¬ 
ter  Hsieh  IIo  (Jap.,  Shakaku)  who  formu¬ 
lated  the  famous  six  canons.  His  first 
law  is  that  of  rhythmic  vitality,  the  ‘life- 
movements  of  the  spirit  through  the 
rhythm  of  things.’  The  second  is  that  of 
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The  anatomical  structure.  The  creative  spirit 

Burlington  descending  into  a  picture  takes  on  itself 
Magazine,  organic  structure  ;  ‘  lines  take  the  place 
Number  X  of  nerves  and  arteries,  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  the  skin  of  colour.’  Only 
after  these  comes  that  law  of  conformity 
with  nature,  which  has  been  elevated  in  the 
general  European  view  to  the  first  place 
with  such  perversive  and  mischievous  re¬ 
sults.  Thus  early  we  find  expressed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  China  a  theory  of  the  essential 
laws  of  pictorial  art  which  no  other  age  or 
nation  in  the  world  seems  to  have  perceived 
so  clearly  or  followed  with  such  fidelity. 
These  six  canons  of  the  fifth  century  only 
crystallized  ideals  which  had  inspired  pre¬ 
vious  artists  ;  and  their  ready  and  universal 
acceptance  proves  them  to  have  been  racial 
and  native  to  the  Chinese  mind. 

Hence  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  An¬ 
derson,  that  Chinese  painting  owed  its 
virtual  existence  to  the  inspiration  of 
Buddhist  images  and  pictures  imported 
from  India,  seems  to  me  entirely  untenable. 
To  assume  that  a  race  which  has  produced 
no  great  art  could  animate  through  its  art 
a  race  so  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
power  of  its  aesthetic  instincts,  is  not  only 
gratuitous  but  perverse.  The  existence 
of  such  views  about  art  as  the  six  canons 
express  would  alone  have  made  the  sup¬ 
position  improbable  ;  but  with  the  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  of  Ku  K‘ai-chih’s  painting  be¬ 
fore  one,  it  becomes  absurd.  Symbol  and 
story  and  religious  enthusiasm  the  Chinese 
masters  could  and  did  get  from  the  wall- 
paintings  of  the  Ajanta  caves.  But  these 
Indian  works,  imposing  as  they  are,  are 
entirely  deficient  in  just  those  essentially 
artistic  qualities,  rhythm,  design,  synthetic 
unity,  which  had  always  distinguished  the 
Chinese. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be 
little  the  influence  of  Buddhism.  So  vast 
a  spiritual  force  could  not  but  immensely 
deepen  the  content  of  a  nation’s  art;  and 
content  can  never  be  separated  from  ex¬ 
ecution.  Mr.  Fenollosa’s  statement  that 
Chinese  art  down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  was  ‘  secular  in  subject  ’  and  ‘  bound 
up  with  the  ideals  of  pure  Confucianism  ’ 
needs  considerably  to  be  modified.  For, 
several  centuries  before  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism,  Lao-tsze,  the  rival  of  Con¬ 
fucius,  hadformulated  a  doctrine  which  had 
much  in  common  with  the  central  ideals  of 
Buddhism,  and  which  inspired  some  of  the 
earliest  Chinese  artists  recorded  in  history. 
From  this  germ  grew  up  the  religion 
known  as  Taoism.  Wei  Hsieh  of  the  third 
century  ‘excelled  in  Taoist  and  Buddhist 
subjects,’  and,  as  we  saw,  Ku  K‘ai-chih 
himself  was  classed  with  the  ‘Taoist  and 
Buddhist  school.’  Those  interested  in  this 
period  should  read  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Okakura  in  his  ‘  Ideals 
of  the  East.’1  A  distinction  is  there  made 
between  Taoism,  embodying  the  actual 
ideas  of  Lao-tsze  and  his  disciples,  and 
Taoism,  which  really  was  a  later  growth 
and  included  alien  elements.  Mr.  Okakura 
claims  Ku  K‘ai-chih  as  a  representative  of 
Laoism  in  art,  and  quotes  some  of  his  say¬ 
ings.  But  he  affirms  that  no  works  of  the 
Laoist  period  are  now  extant  ;  and  indeed 
my  friend  Mr.  Rionin  Kohitsu,  of  the 
Tokio  museum,  who  has  had  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  inspecting  all  the  most 
ancient  art-treasures  of  Japan,  is  confident 
that  no  Chinese  painting  of  so  early  a  date 
exists  in  his  country.  One  need  add  no 
more  to  heighten  the  importance  of  this 
latest  acquisition  by  our  national  collection. 

1  London :  John  Murray,  1903. 
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JT*  NOTES  ON  A  DRAWING  AND  A  PAINTING 


STUDY  OF  A  GOAT  BY  PISANELLO 
By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Duckworth 
we  reproduce  on  page  5  a  drawing  by 
Pisanello  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire’s 
collection.  The  drawing  was  published 
in  Mr.  Strong’s  work  on  the  Chatsworth 
drawings,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  both  un¬ 
known  and  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers.  In  spite  of  slight  differences  of 
pose  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  it 
is  one  of  the  preliminary  studies  for  the 
unicorn  in  the  medal  of  Cecilia  Gonzaga 
of  1447.  The  whole  figure  is  raised  in 
the  medal,  the  head  is  more  bent  down  to 
express  the  creature’s  submissiveness,  and 
the  single  horn  is,  of  course,  substituted  tor 
the  two  in  the  drawing  ;  but  the  charac¬ 
teristic  action  of  the  protended  foreleg  and 
the  pose  of  the  hind  leg,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  of  the  hair,  find  their  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  in  medal  and  drawing.  The  me¬ 
dal,  at  least  as  regards  the  reverse,  is  one 
of  the  finest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
strangest  and  most  original,  of  Pisanello’s 
compositions,  and  the  drawing  must  surely 
count  as  remarkable  even  among  that  artist’s 
studies  of  animals.  R.  E.  F. 

THE  GASSIOT  CONSTABLE 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
the  large  picture  attributed  to  Constable 
which  was  recently  bequeathed  to  the 
Guildhall  gallery  is  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  That  suspicion  has  now  been 
expressed  in  a  note  to  one  of  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann’s  interesting  papers  on  forged  pic¬ 
tures  published  in  The  Magazine  of  Art. 
Certainly  the  picture  at  first  sight  is  not 
entirely  successful.  The  composition  seems 
to  lack  a  central  point  of  interest,  the  un¬ 
convincing  building  in  the  middle  distance 
being  a  quite  inadequate  focus  for  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  small  awkward  tree  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  large  mass  on  the  left  is 
quite  unworthy  of  Constable. 

On  the  other  hand  the  actual  painting  of 


the  picture  is  above  suspicion  everywhere 
else.  The  freedom  and  transparency  of 
the  sky,  the  slashes  of  the  palette  knife  on 
the  walls  and  fields  and  glittering  water, 
the  masterly  suggestion  of  the  swallows 
swooping  in  the  foreground,  and  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  the  willow  on  the  right  with  the 
boat  moored  to  it,  are  Constable’s  and  Con¬ 
stable’s  only.  The  fault  of  the  picture  lies 
in  its  general  effect,  and  not  in  its  details. 

The  composition  is,  of  course,  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Constable’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  Salisbury  from  the  Meadows,  except 
that  the  cathedral  and  rainbow  are  omitted. 

Now  on  looking  closely  at  the  Gassiot 
picture  we  find  that  the  cathedral  once 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  canvas.  The 
spire  can  still  be  traced  under  the  painting 
of  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  outline  of  the 
west  front  shows  clearly  above  the  curious 
building  in  the  centre.  Several  sweeping 
lines  of  paint  cross  the  almost  obliterated 
spire,  indicating  that  the  rainbow,  too,  was 
there — though  its  position  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  finally  adopted.  On  the 
extreme  left  the  tower  of  St.  Thomas’s 
church  looms  directly  just  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  finished  picture. 

In  fact  an  earlier  version  of  the  famous 
Salisbury  from  the  Meadows  underlies  the 
picture  in  the  Guildhall,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  in  the  first  study  the  rain¬ 
bow  stretched  out  towards  the  right-hand 
top  corner  of  the  canvas.  Constable  was 
evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  design,  and 
painted  out  church,  rainbow,  and  cathedral, 
leaving  only  a  small  piece  ol  the  west  front 
which  he  turned  into  a  castellated  house. 
The  little  tree  was  obviously  introduced  to 
fill  some  of  the  vacant  space  left  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  cathedral,  but  the  result 
probably  satisfied  the  painter  as  little  as  it 
does  his  admirers  to-day,  and  so  the  canvas 
was  put  aside  to  make  way  for  a  more 
satisfactory  version  of  the  subject. 

C.  J.  H. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  LACE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN: 

A  COMPARISON 

WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  F.  NEVILL  JACKSON  JW* 

PART  I 


HERE  is  no  type  of 
lace  which  is  used  for 
church  purposes  alone  to 
the  exclusion  of  other 
kinds  ;  ecclesiastical  lace 
includes  all  types  ;  for 
since  the  days  when  St.  Dunstan  himself 
is  said  to  have  designed  patterns  to  be 
worked  by  the  nuns  and  St.  Cuthbert’s 
grave  clothes  showed  ‘  a  finger’s  length 
of  cutwork,’  that  earliest  of  all  forms  of 
open-work  ornamentation,  up  to  the  present 
day,  the  finest  productions  of  the  lace- 
maker’s  art  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  church. 

Our  subject  is  divided  into  two  classes  : 
lace  which  from  its  design  shows  that  it 
was  originally  made  for  the  ornamentation 
of  vestments,  for  the  dresses  of  the  statues 
of  saints  in  the  churches,  or  for  hangings, 
altar-linen  and  other  accessories  of  public 
worship  ;  and  lace  which,  after  being  used 
for  other  purposes,  has  been  dedicated  or 
bequeathed  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
as  for  example  in  the  eighteenth  century 
when  Barbara,  sister  of  the  king  of  Portugal, 
was  married,  she  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  church  of  Madre  di 
Dios,  the  jewels  and  dress  of  finest  needle¬ 
point  which  she  had  worn  at  her  wedding. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  also  presented  a 
fine  bobbin-made  flounce  of  seventeenth- 
century  work  to  Fenelon  when  he  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Cambrai.  As 
a  modern  instance  of  lace  made  for  lay 
use  being  converted  for  ecclesiastical  pur¬ 
poses  we  may  mention  the  dress  of  fine 
modern  Alen^on  which  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1859;  this  was  bought  by  Napoleon  III 
for  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  after  quit¬ 
ting  Paris  had  it  converted  into  trimming 
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for  a  rochet  and  presented  it  to  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

There  is  also  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  which,  though  ornamented 
with  ecclesiastical  emblems  and  objects 
connected  with  sacred  history,  were  made 
for  and  have  always  been  used  by  the  laity. 
Amongst  these  the  larger  number  are  of 
laces  or  darned  netting,  which  on  account 
of  its  facility  in  working  lends  itself  largely 
to  elaborate  pictorial  representation  ;  such 
pieces  were  used  for  bed-hangings,  window- 
curtains,  and  table-covers  at  a  time  when 
the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  an  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  familiarity  with  the  text 
of  the  scriptures.  The  puritan  ladies  of 
England  embroidered  and  worked  in  ‘  hollie  ’ 
point  many  Christian  emblems  as  trimmings 
for  their  personal  and  household  linen. 
Such,  however,  cannot  be  called  ecclesias¬ 
tical  work. 

The  reason  that  in  studying  church  lace 
we  find  much  of  the  finest  qualityis  obvious; 
piety  and  devotion  have  prompted  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  gifts,  and  the  fabric,  at  any  rate 
in  past  centuries,  was  generally  made  in 
convents,  where  time  has  not  the  same 
commercial  value  asfor  the  workers  without 
the  walls.  This  has  often  been  the  reason 
for  the  superb  enrichment  of  the  design  ; 
the  worker,  who  was  frequently  the  designer 
as  well  in  the  seventeenth  century,  put  in 
modes  and  stitches  gratuitously  as  it  were, 
because  of  the  love  and  devotion  in  her 
heart.  Lace  was  long  called  ‘  nun’s  work,’ 
and  even  to  the  present  day  the  term  lingers 
in  remote  districts.  N or  was  it  executed  sole¬ 
ly  by  females ;  in  some  of  the  early  pattern 
books  of  the  sixteenth  century  men  are  re¬ 
presented  as  working  with  the  needle,  and 
the  books  are  written  ‘  for  the  profit  of 
men  as  well  as  women.’  Some  of  these 
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books  were  composed  by  monks,  and  many 
have  been  found  in  the  libraries  of  monas¬ 
teries. 

It  is  in  the  quality  of  the  design  that 
the  ecclesiastical  lace  of  the  nineteenth 
century  compares  so  unfavourably  with 
that  of  earlier  date.  Let  us  not  blame  the 
artists:  are  there  not  periods  in  the  history 
of  nations  when  events,  discoveries,  lines  of 
thought  and  teaching,  all  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  superiority  which  shows  itself  in 
every  form  of  art  and  handicraft  ?  Such  a 
combination  gave  us  the  lace  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  lack  of  artistic  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  nineteenth  century  results 
in  the  productions  some  of  which  we  are 
able  to  reproduce  for  comparison. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  superficial 
artistic  training  the  method  of  obtaining 
designs  for  what  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  chef  <T oeuvres  in  church  lace  of  modern 
times,  the  set  made  at  the  Presentation  con¬ 
vent,  Youghal,  co.  Cork,  in  1887,  for  pre¬ 
sentation  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
to  the  late  pope,  Leo  XIII,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  jubilee.  The  authorized  account  is 
almost  pathetic  in  its  revelations  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ignorance  : — ‘The  Sisters  soon 
learned  that  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
design  was  imperative,  and  accordingly 
several  of  them  devoted  themselves  during 
the  short  intervals  snatched  from  teaching 
in  the  poor  schools  to  drawing.  Later  on  a 
drawing  master  was  requisitioned  to  give 
lessons  and  a  drawing  class  was  established 
in  connexion  with  South  Kensington  In¬ 
stitute.  All  the  designs  of  the  lace  have 
been  furnished  exclusively  by  the  Sisters. 
It  may  be  noted  that  experience  has  proved 
some  knowledge  of  the  material  work  is 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  suitable 
designs.  On  several  occasions  designs  have 
been  sent  in  by  drawing  masters  and  other 
certified  artists,  and  though  they  look  well 
on  paper,  the  sisters  knew  full  well  they 
would  never  suit,  and  of  course  they  dis¬ 
carded  them.’ 

All  honour  to  the  sisters  who  snatched  an 


hour  from  the  arduous  duties  of  teaching  ;  Ecclesiastical 
but  we  no  longer  wonder  that  in  the  Irish  Lace  Ancient 
needle-point  laces  we  miss  the  dignity  and  and  Modern: 
beauty  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  A  Compari- 
artistic  methods  and  history  of  artistic  tra-  son 
ditions  alone  can  give.  Be  the  style  never 
so  simple,  a  subtle  knowledge  must  underlie 
the  tracery  of  the  lines.  The  naturalistic 
treatment,  that  refuge  of  the  imperfectly 
trained,  is  not  the  highest  form  ;  the  mere 
imitative  rendering  of  any  object,  whether 
it  be  of  leaves,  flowers,  a  cross,  or  the  triple 
crown  of  the  papacy,  shows  thatthedesigner 
sees  the  natural  objects  but  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  use  them  intelligently  for  his  purpose. 

The  seeing  accurately  should  be  a  means 
of  study  with  regard  to  lace  designing,  not 
the  end.  There  must  be  deeper  study. 

The  mode  of  development  of  vegetable 
growth  will  then  be  found  to  rest  on  laws  of 
regularity  and  symmetry.  When  the  de¬ 
signer  of  lace  uses  naturalistic  ornament  he 
is  devoting  his  labours  to  pictorial  and  not 
to  decorative  art.  I  do  not  say  that  mere 
pictorial  ornament  is  always  and  altogether 
unsuitable  for  lace,  but  I  assert  most  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  is  not  the  highest  form 
of  lace  decoration,  and  should  usually  be 
avoided. 

After  the  fine  period  of  Byzantine  art  to 
which  the  beautiful  early  lace  designs  of 
Italy  are  not  a  little  indebted,  Flanders 
and  Italy  produced  the  finest  specimens  of 
lace,  and  it  was  not  until  the  masters  of 
decorative  art  had  been  attracted  to  France 
by  Francis  I  and  were  actively  patronized 
by  the  succeeding  house  of  Bourbon  that  the 
French  predominance  in  artistic  training 
and  execution  became  especially  noticeable. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  through  political 
changes  that  art  in  lace  design  and  lace¬ 
making  gradually  spread  beyond  Italy  and 
Flanders,  the  homes  of  its  youth  after 
leaving  the  Byzantine  cradle. 

When  Colbert,  the  tar-seeing  minister  or 
the  great  Louis,  established  royal  manufac¬ 
tories  of  tapestry  and  furniture,  he  also  sub¬ 
sidized  and  founded  the  lace  factory  at  the 
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The  chateau  de  Louray,  where,  V  enetian  workers 

Burlington  having  been  imported  as  instructors,  the 
Magazine,  first  fine  French-made  lace  was  produced, 
Number  X  and  was  called  at  first,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  delighted  Louis,  points  de  France.  At 
this  stage  it  was  almost  identical  with  fine 
Venetian  point,  but  soon  developed  into 
the  points  d'  Alenqon  and  Argent  an,  which 
have  characteristics  of  their  own  undreamed 
of  by  the  makers  of  the  rose  points  of  Italy. 

A  very  fine  example  of  early  eighteenth- 
century  Argentan  lace  is  now  in  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  alb,  and  its  design  strongly  re¬ 
minds  us  of  one  worn  by  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XIII  in  one  of  his  portraits ;  in  eight 
of  the  fifteen  pictures  known  to  us  of  this 
lace-loving  pope  he  wears  exceptionally 
fine  lace.  Of  the  Burano  lace  of  Pope 
Clement  XIII,  and  the  enormous  influence 
it  has  had  in  stimulating  a  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  we  shall  speak  later. 

Political  changes  had  immense  influence 
on  the  design  of  the  ecclesiastical  lace  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  as  the  reaction 
which  culminated  in  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  set  in  against  the  over  elaboration  and 
extravagance  of  the  court,  a  simplicity 
began  to  show  itself  even  in  church  lace, 
first  in  widening  the  distance  between 
the  rich  motifs  and  in  simplifying  their 
construction  until  they  dwindled  into  small 
sprays,  single  leaves,  tears  or  dots,  an  at¬ 
tenuated  border  alone  remaining  to  show 
what  the  whole  filling  had  once  been.  The 
final  stage  of  decadence  was  reached  when 
the  hand-made  reseau  was  replaced  by  ma¬ 
chine-made  net  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Then  the  reign  of  applique  \ aces  began, 
cheap  effectiveness  taking  the  place  of  the 
thoroughness  and  beauty  of  the  laces  of 


former  days  ;  and  though  ecclesiastical  lace 
was  the  last  to  be  affected,  the  defect  of  quick 
rather  than  painstaking  production  crept  in 
even  amongst  the  laces  made  for  church  use. 
The  specimens  illustrated  are  : — 

Page  55. — Two  squares  and  two  borders 
of  silk  needle-point  lace  a  reseau ;  Italian 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Portions  of 
the  raised  forms  are  fringed  with  picots. 

Page  58. — Alb  of  pleated  linen  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  collar,  and  cuffs  of 
rose-point  lace,  ‘  punto  tagliato  a  fogliame.’ 
The  details  of  the  pattern  are  held  together 
by  small  bars  upon  which  are  circular  de¬ 
vices  edged  with  very  small  picots  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Venetian  point  lace  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  The  open  work  and  modes 
of  small  diaper  and  other  ornament  which 
fill  the  leaf  and  blossom  devices  serve  as 
a  contrast  to  the  plain  treatment  of  the 
scrolling  stems. 

Page  59. — Trimming  for  a  rochet  of 
needle-point  lace  made  by  peasant  workers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Presentation 
convent,  Youghal,  county  Cork,  from  a 
design  by  a  member  of  the  community  of 
Poor  Clare,  at  Kenmare,  county  Kerry, 
for  presentation  to  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII 
by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  1887. 

Page  62. — (1)  Shaped  piece  of  Italian 
needle-point  lace  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  probably  made  for  application  on 
damask,  and  a  detail  of  a  vestment.  (2)  Stole 
of  needle-point  lace  mounted  on  red  silk, 
‘  punto  tagliato  a  fogliame.’  The  design  is 
shaped  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  lace 
was  made.  The  elaborate  ‘  brides  picotees  ’ 
are  noticeable,  besides  the  free  use  of  picots 
on  the  raised  portions.  This  lace  was 
probably  made  in  V enice  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 


(To  be  continued .) 


EARLY  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARES  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
PIECES  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
J*  WRITTEN  BY  R.  L.  HOBSON 
ARTICLE  III.— SALT-GLAZED  WARES 


LTHOUGH  as  a  general 
rule  stoneware  bodies  of 
every  description  were 
glazed  with  salt,  the  spe¬ 
cific  term  salt-glaze  has 
been  by  common  consent 
reserved  for  the  fine  white  salt-glazed 
stoneware  which  was  principally  manu¬ 
factured  in  Staffordshire  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  origin  of  the  process  of 
glazing  with  salt  is  obscure  ;  it  appears  in 
Germany  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  though  salt-glazed  stoneware, 
chiefly  in  the  familiar  form  of  the  grey¬ 
beard  or  Bellarmine  jug,  was  imported 
from  Cologne  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  the 
ware  does  not  seem  to  have  been  success¬ 
fully  made  in  this  country  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  John 
Dwight  of  Fulham  specified  in  his  patent 
that  among  other  things  he  had  ‘  discovered 
the  mysterie  of  the  Cologne  wares.’  The 
introduction  of  the  process  into  Stafford¬ 
shire  has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting 
accounts.  One,  a  palpable  myth,  ascribes 
it  to  the  accidental  boiling  over  of  an 
earthen  pot  full  of  brine,  which  was  found 
when  cool  to  have  deposited  a  glaze  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  vessel  ;  this  accident 
in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  potter  named 
Palmer,  of  Bagnall,  in  the  year  1680  (it  is 
good  to  be  circumstantial  !)  was  turned  to 
practical  account,  and  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  salt-glazing.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  reasons,  historical  and  otherwise,  why 
this  excellent  story  should  not  be  true;  the 
best  ot  them  is  that  it  is  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility,  for  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  suffice  for  the 
chemical  changes  involved  in  turning  salt 
into  what  is  known  as  salt-glaze.  The 


other  version  is  simply  that  the  secret  was 
brought  into  Staffordshire  by  the  Elers,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  historical  probability 
in  addition  to  some  good  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence.  Wedgwood,  writing  in  1765,  gives 
some  particulars  obtained  by  himself  from 
a  workman  named  Steele,  then  aged  84, 
who  remembered  the  Elers  at  Bradwell, 
and  was  among  those  who  ran  to  see  what 
had  happened  when  the  huge  volumes  of 
smoke  issued  from  their  salt-glaze  ovens. 

What  Steele  saw  on  this  astonishing  oc¬ 
casion  was  destined  to  be  a  very  familiar 
sight  as  well  as  a  very  considerable  nuisance 
at  Burslem  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
compels  a  short  description  of  the  process  of 
glazing  with  salt.  When  the  heat  of  the 
stoneware  furnace  was  at  its  highest,  work¬ 
men,  swathed  in  wet  cloths  for  protection 
from  the  flames,  mounted  a  scaffold  erected 
round  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  threw  quanti¬ 
ties  of  salt  into  the  apertures  prepared  for 
the  purpose  ;  the  fumes  of  this  salt  attacked 
the  silica  in  the  wares,  which  were  now 
white  hot,  and  combined  to  form  a  silicate 
of  soda  or  soda  glass  on  the  surface.  One 
can  readily  imagine  the  volumes  ot  smoke 
that  would  burst  out  of  the  kiln  when  the 
salt  and  fire  met,  and  the  astonishment  of 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  first  sight  ot  this 
phenomenon.  Indeed,  in  subsequent  years, 
when  large  numbers  of  kilns  were  at  work 
on  this  process,  the  smoke  was  sufficient  to 
wrap  the  country  for  several  miles  round  in 
a  dense  fog. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  authentic  ex¬ 
ample  of  Elers  salt-glaze  is  known,  and  we 
can  only  guess  that,  like  the  earliest  known 
examples  of  the  ware,  it  was  made  ot  local 
sand  and  clay  and  had  a  body  of  drab  tint, 
probably  finished  on  the  lathe  like  the  red 
Elers  ware,  and  was  perhaps  enriched  with 


The  delicate  stamped  ornaments  of  a  finer  clay 

Burlington  than  the  body.  At  least  we  know  that  such 
Magazine,  ware  was  made  by  John  Astbury,  who  owed 
Number  X  his  knowledge  of  the  art  to  Elers  (see  fig.  I). 

The  term  Crouch  ware  is  commonly  applied 
to  all  early  salt-glazed  wares  with  discoloured 
body,  though  it  originally  belonged  only  to 
the  greenish  bodies  made  from  a  Derbyshire 
clay  known  as  ‘  Crouch  clay.’  Little  is 
known  of  the  process  of  evolution  by  which 
this  drab  ware  was  changed  into  the  crisp 
white  wafer-like  substance  so  popular  in 
the  early  Georgian  period,  and  now  so 
much  prized  by  the  amateur  ;  but  we  may 
believe  that  the  transformation  was  largely 
due  to  the  introduction  of  the  white  Devon 
and  Dorset  clays,  first  as  a  surface-wash  and 
afterwards  as  an  ingredient  of  the  paste,  and 
to  the  use  of  ground  flint  instead  of  sand  in 
the  body.  Both  of  these  improvements  are 
attributed  to  John  Astbury  about  the  year 
1720  ;  and  the  second  of  them  is  the  subject 
of  another  of  those  pleasing  stories  by  which 
local  patriotism  so  often  colours  its  claims 
to  some  borrowed  invention.  Astbury’s 
horse,  so  runs  the  tale,  had  a  sore  eye  ;  to 
cure  it  an  ingenious  farrier  calcined  a  piece 
of  flint,  pulverised  it  and  blew  some  of  the 
white  dust  into  the  diseased  organ.  The 
immediate  recovery  of  the  horse  was  of 
small  interest  compared  with  the  opening 
of  the  potter’s  eyes  to  the  discovery  that  cal¬ 
cined  flint  produced  a  white  powder,  and 
he  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
it  in  large  quantities  to  whiten  the  body  of 
his  ware.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  sub¬ 
stratum  of  truth  underlies  this  picturesque 
account,  but  I  give  the  following  quotation 
from  a  recipe  for  the  making  of  white  stone¬ 
ware,  dated  1 698,  in  a  note-book  of  Dwight 
of  Fulham,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  : — ‘  calcin’d  beaten  and 
sifted  flints  will  doe  instead  of  white  sand, 
and  rather  whiter  but  ye  charge  and  trouble 
is  more.’ 

Once  this  change  had  taken  place,  what¬ 
ever  its  history  may  have  been,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  ware  itself  remained  practi- 
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cally  permanent ;  it  had  a  hard  white  body 
and  a  brilliant  glaze  with  a  peculiar  surface 
minutely  pitted  like  a  piece  of  leather  or  the 
skin  of  an  orange  ;  this  roughness,  however, 
was  at  a  later  date  partially  obviated  by 
mixing  red  lead  with  the  salt  used  for  glaz¬ 
ing.  The  great  popularity  of  the  white 
salt-glaze,  a  popularity  not  confined  to  this 
country,  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  provided  a  neat  substitute  for  the 
more  costly  porcelain  ;  but  it  had  other 
and  higher  claims  on  the  popular  esteem, 
which  are  nowadays  enhanced  by  age  and 
rarity.  There  is  a  real  charm  about  this 
neat  white  ware,  often  so  thin  as  to  be 
translucent,  and  moulded  in  quaint  forms 
with  ornament  of  purely  native  growth, 
combining  deft  and  skilful  potting  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  naive  inventiveness. 
The  period  1720  to  1750  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting,  before  enamel  paint¬ 
ing  had  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
potters  from  elegance  of  form  and  more 
rapid  mechanical  processes  had  shown  the 
way  to  cheap  production  and  the  inevitable 
degeneration  that  follows  it.  The  early 
history  of  the  ware  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  moulds  and  shapes. 
Although  Wedgwood  attributed  the  intro¬ 
duction  ot  alabaster  moulds  to  the  brothers 
Elers,  we  cannot  point  to  a  single  example 
of  moulded  salt-glaze  before  the  transition 
from  the  drab  to  the  white  body  which, 
we  have  supposed,  took  place  about  1720. 
Among  the  earliest  moulded  pieces  are  the 
small  wafer-like  trays,  etc.,  with  exceedingly 
sharp  ornament  (fig.  II),  made  by  stamping 
a  bat  of  clay  into  a  metal  matrix  such  as 
used  to  be  seen  in  the  Jermyn  Street  museum. 
The  decorative  motives  of  these  pieces  are 
clearly  borrowed  from  the  silversmith. 

Old  wood  carving  was  probably  the  source 
of  inspiration  for  another  class  of  mould 
which  shows  more  than  any  other  the  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  of  the  old  Staffordshire  potter. 
It  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  detail 
the  examples  shown  in  figs.  Ill  and  IV. 

These  pieces  were  formed  in  moulds  first 
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cut  in  alabaster  or  cast  in  metal,  and  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  cutter  in  vertical 
sections  ;  from  these  sections  bound  to¬ 
gether  a  proof  was  taken,  glazed  with  salt 
and  fired  hard;  from  the  proof,  which  is 
generally  known  as  a  ‘  block,’  a  number  of 
earthenware  moulds  called  ‘pitcher  moulds’ 
were  made,  and  they  in  turn  were  rendered 
strong  and  serviceable  by  hard  firing.  The 
*  pitcher  ’  was  used  in  a  casting  process  by 
which  the  clay  was  poured  into  the  mould 
in  a  liquid  state  and  the  superfluous  water 
drained  off  quickly,  leaving  a  deposit  on  the 
walls  of  the  mould  ;  this  skin  was  allowed 
to  dry,  and  the  operation  was  again  repeated 
till  the  required  thickness  was  attained. 
The  shell  was  then  removed  from  the  mould 
and  the  object  finished  off  in  the  usual  way. 
The  ornament  as  well  as  the  process  is 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Note  first  the 
cleverness  with  which  the  ‘  block-cutter  ’ 
has  turned  to  account  the  inevitable  seams 
of  this  mould  and  used  them  as  panels  to 
hold  his  ornament.  And  the  contents  of 
these  panels,  how  quaint  and  pleasing  in 
general  effect,  how  fearful  and  wonderful 
when  examined  in  detail  !  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  Gilbert’s  heavy  dragoon  was  not  more 
bewildering.  Several  coats  of  arms  with 
no  apparent  genealogical  connexion,  a 
huntsman  and  hounds  whose  quarry  is  safely 
ensconced  in  the  next  compartment,  a 
sprinkling  of  heraldic  monsters  and  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  a  bust  of  some  bearded  modern 
and  a  figure  of  Venus,  a  scene  from  the 
classics  cheek  by  jowl  with  some  ‘  hempen 
homespun  ’  fancy  such  as  a  kettle  boiling 
on  a  cottage  fire  !  Small  wonder  then  if, 
before  the  ware  was  properly  understood, 
collectors  weresadly  puzzled  by  thesestrange 
medleys.  Indeed,  a  jug  of  this  kind  found 
in  Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  Marryat  collection,  was  long 
known  as  the  4  Shakespeare  jug,’  and  the 
misnomer  Elizabethan  was  on  the  strength 
of  this  piece  extended  to  the  entire  genus 
salt-glaze.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  the  ‘  Shakespeare  jug  ’  was  at 


one  time  reproduced  in  white  porcelain  at  Early 
Worcester.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  copies  Staffordshire 
in  a  London  auction  room  catalogued  as  Wares  illus- 
salt-glaze,and  I  heard  afterwards  that  it  sold  trated  by 
for  a  good  sum.  It  had  a  medallion  of  pieces  in 
Shakespeare  on  the  lid  as  an  additional  re-  the  British 
commendation  !  As  to  the  actual  date  of  Museum, 
this  class  of  salt-glaze,  the  coffee  pot  illus¬ 
trated  in  fig.  IV  may  be  regarded  as  an 
early  example,  and  should  go  back  to  about 
1725.  It  is  true  that  a  similar  form  appears 
in  Hogarth’s  Rape  of  the  Lock,  published 
about  1717  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  ware  so 
white  and  perfect  as  the  piece  in  question 
could  have  been  made  at  so  early  a  date. 

No  doubt  these  patterns  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

As  the  art  of  the  block-cutter  developed, 
a  variety  of  forms  made  their  appearance, 
all  quaint  and  curious  and  most  of  them 
decidedly  pleasing.  The  teapot  was  found 
to  be  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  his  exuberant  fancies  ;  so  long  as  it  had 
a  spout  and  handle  capable  of  performing 
their  prosaic  duties,  his  imagination  was  at 
liberty  to  run  riot  with  the  rest.  One  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  guise  of  a  house  (fig.  V)  with  a 
single  chimney  pot  on  the  lid,  the  doors  and 
windows  and  architectural  details  outlined 
in  sharp  relief.  -Another  (fig.  VI)  assumes 
the  form  of  the  good  ship  Burford ,  which 
carried  Admiral  Vernon  to  victory  in  1739, 
and  this  important  fact  is  announced  in  an 
inscription  modestly  arranged  below  the 
water  line  ;  the  handle  is  formed  of  a  dol¬ 
phin  in  the  act  of  turning  a  somersault  over 
the  stern  sheets,  to  the  serious  peril  of 
Admiral  Vernon  himself,  who  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  on  the  poop.  A  third  affects 
the  shape  of  a  kneeling  camel  with  orna¬ 
mented  housings,  his  neck  admirably  adapted 
to  the  duties  of  a  spout  (fig.  VII)  ;  but  why 
is  there  another  small  camel  embossed  upon 
one  side  of  his  neck  and  a  very  large  fly  on 
the  other  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  potter’s 
mind  was  running  on  the  biblical  gnat  and 
camel  ?  Or  is  it  merely  tor  the  same  reason 
that  impelled  him  to  conventionalize  the 
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The  squirrel  shown  in  fig.  X  by  covering  him 

Burlington  with  an  exotic  growth  of  foliage  and  scrolls  ? 
Magazine,  Among  the  neatest  is  the  lozenge-shaped 
Number  X  teapot  with  delicately  embossed  shells  and 
impressed  key  pattern  (fig.  VIII),  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  dainty 
than  the  heart  teapot,  of  obvious  destina¬ 
tion,  with  its  flat  surfaces  relieved  by  a 
charming  pattern  of  grapes  and  vine  ten¬ 
drils  (fig.  IX).  The  pecten  shell  is  the 
motive  of  fig.  XXV  ;  it  also  plays  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  a  pretty  design  (figs.  XV 
and  XXI),  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  originally  cut  by  Ralph  Wood  ;  his 
brother  Aaron  W ood  was  probably  the  most 
celebrated  block-cutter  in  the  Potteries, 
and  though  only  one  or  two  patterns  have 
been  actually  traced  to  him,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
best  in  our  collections.  A  toy  tea  service 
(fig.  XI)  concludes  the  illustrations  of  this 
period  ;  it  is  a  great  rarity  and,  to  judge 
from  the  delicacy  and  care  that  must  have 
been  expended  on  its  slender  proportions, 
it  was  evidently  destined  for  a  doll  of  some 
distinction. 

But  to  return  to  our  moulds,  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  took  place  between  1743  and 
1750,  after  Ralph  Daniel  had  brought  back 
from  France  the  secret  of  making  these 
indispensable  articles  in  plaster  of  paris. 
This  porous  substance  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  casting  process,  as  it  is  capable  of 
absorbing  all  the  liquid  used  in  running  in 
the  clay  ;  moreover  it  lent  itself  to  easy 
multiplication  of  the  moulds,  and  so  to 
rapidity  and  cheapness  of  manufacture.  But 
before  long  the  defects  of  these  virtues  be¬ 


came  apparent ;  rapidity  and  cheapness  of 
production  led  to  the  inevitable  carelessness  ; 
the  moulds  themselves,  made  as  they  were 
of  soft  material,  were  quickly  blunted,  and 
the  ornament  lost  its  sharpness  and  charac¬ 
ter.  These  and  other  contributory  causes, 
such  as  the  practice  of  pressing  thin  ‘bats’ 
of  clay  into  the  moulds  (an  easy  substitute 
for  the  casting  process) , started  the  decadence 
of  the  ware  so  painfully  evident  in  the  last 
period  from  1760  to  1780.  Indeed,  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  writing  of  his  partnership 
with  Whieldon,  that  had  lasted  from  1754 
to  1759,  had  occasion  to  remark  that  ‘white 
stone  ware  (■ viz .,  with  salt-glaze)  was  the 
principal  article  of  our  manufacture,  but 
this  had  been  made  a  long  time  and  the 
prices  were  now  reduced  so  low  that  the 
potters  could  not  afford  to  bestow  much 
expense  upon  it  or  to  make  it  so  good  in 
any  respect  as  the  ware  would  otherwise 
admit  of ;  and  with  regard  to  the  elegance 
of  form,  that  was  an  object  very  little  at¬ 
tended  to.’ 

One  of  the  favourite  motives  of  ornament 
during  this  last  period  was  basketwork,  and 
some  of  the  patterns  of  this  class  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  exempted  from  Wedgwood’s 
charge  of  inelegance;  the  best  can  be  traced 
to  Aaron  Wood  by  means  of  a  block  signed 
by  him  and  dated  1759.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  style  of  decoration  was 
borrowed  from  Japan,  and  indeed  it  bears 
an  undoubted  likeness  to  the  patterns  on 
Awaji  and  Kioto  wares,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Japanese  pottery  was  scarcely 
known  in  Europe  before  the  Paris  exhibition 
of  1867. 


(To  be  continued. ) 


JOHN  SELL  COTMAN  AS  A  PAINTER  IN  OILS 
jsf*  WRITTEN  BY  C.  J.  HOLMES 


HE  neglect  which  made 
Cotman’s  oil-paintings 
absolutely  unsaleable  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  continued 
after  his  death.  So  little 
value  indeed  was  attached 
to  them  that  they  drifted 
about  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion,  and 
their  identity  and  characteristics  were  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten  through  sheer 
indifference.  The  foresight  and  taste  of 
one  or  two  private  collectors,  among  whom 
Mr.  James  Reeve,  of  Norwich,  occupies 
a  prominent  place,  secured  a  permanent 
home  for  a  certain  number  of  these  de¬ 
spised  pictures,  yet  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  artistic  public  in  England  they 
remained  absolutely  unknown. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
however,  collectors  have  begun  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  Norwich  school,  and  Cotman, 
together  with  his  fellow  townsmen,  has 
come  in  for  more  generous  recognition. 
This  recognition  has  been  followed  by  the 
usual  train  of  consequences.  Collectors  of 
English  landscapes  discovered  that  their 
collections  were  incomplete  without  a 
specimen  of  Cotman,  and  a  so-called  Cot¬ 
man  was  accordingly  provided,  the  very 
obscurity  which  had  surrounded  Cotman’s 
work  in  oil  for  half  a  century  or  more 
making  attribution  all  the  easier. 

Nevertheless,  Cotman’s  unpopularity  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  may  not,  in  the  end, 
prove  a  bad  thing  for  his  reputation. 
Crome,  who  could  command  a  certain  sale 
for  his  work,  at  low  prices  it  is  true,  had 
pupils  who  followed  him  closely  during  his 
lifetime,  and,  after  his  death,  was  imitated 
by  deliberate  forgers.  This  was  the  case  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  noble  and  simple  art 
is  even  now  obscured  by  the  host  of  worth¬ 
less  pictures  which  pass  under  his  name. 

Cotman  as  a  water-colourist  was  followed 
closely  by  his  son  Miles,  and  by  one  or  two 


skilful  pupils,  but  as  an  oil-painter  he  was 
so  obviously  a  failure,  from  the  world’s 
point  of  view,  that  he  was  left  severely 
alone.  The  people  who  have  had  to  dis¬ 
cover  Cotmans  to  supply  the  prevailing  de¬ 
mand,  have  had  to  discover  either  genuine 
pictures,  orpictures  by  other  hands  in  which 
the  resemblance  to  his  style,  if  any,  is  ac¬ 
cidental  and  not  deliberate. 

Now  Cotman’s  style  in  oil-painting  is  so 
peculiar  and  so  personal  that  it  ought  to  be 
recognizable  at  a  glance,  except  perhaps  in 
certain  pictures  of  shipping  where  his  son, 
Miles  Cotman,  approaches  him  rather 
closely.  Nevertheless,since  pictures  by  other 
hands  are  constantly  masquerading  under 
Cotman’s  name,  even  in  very  good  com¬ 
pany,  it  may  be  of  some  use  attempting 
to  illustrate  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  his  style.  For  examples  of  such  errone¬ 
ous  attributions  reference  might  be  made 
to  one  or  two  recent  sales  at  Christie’s, 
to  the  last  winter  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House,  or  to  the  National  gallery. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  Cotman’s 
finished  works  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — architectural  subjects  or  marine 
subjects.  His  architectural  taste  was  so  in¬ 
grained  in  the  man’s  nature  that  if  he  made 
a  study  even  of  a  cottage  he  was  compelled 
to  emphasize  its  structural  peculiarities, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  of  his  inland 
compositions  do  not  give  prominence  to 
some  house,  or  church,  or  castle,  or  wind¬ 
mill,  or  bridge.  Thus,  though  his  activity 
seems  many-sided,  it  is  not  perhaps  unwise 
to  begin  a  study  of  Cotman’s  oil-paintings 
by  considering  his  treatment  of  architecture. 

Of  the  pictures  reproduced  to  illustrate 
this  article  the  earliest  is  the  South  Gate, 
Y armouth  ',  in  the  collection  of  M r.  Arthur 
Samuel,  formerly  of  Norwich.  It  is  signed 
and  dated  1812,  and  so  belongs  to  the  period 
when  Cotman  had  not  entirely  discarded 

1  Reproduced  on  page  75. 
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The  the  rich,  sober  colouring  and  general  so- 

Burlington  lemnity  of  tone  which  make  his  early  work 
Magazine,  recall  that  ofhis  fellow-student,  Girtin.  Gir- 
Number  X  tin  undoubtedly  exercised  a  strong  influence 
upon  Cotman  during  their  brief  companion¬ 
ship,  though  it  is  clear  from  some  drawings 
made  by  Cotman  when  quite  a  boy  that 
much  of  the  force  and  decisiveness  of  his 
style  was  innate.  By  the  year  1812,  how¬ 
ever,  Cotman  was  a  man  of  thirty,  who  had 
worked  incessantly  at  his  art  in  his  own  way, 
ever  since  Girtin’s  death  ten  years  before. 
H  e  was  living  at  Yarmouth,  but  made  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  to  Norwich,  in  connexion 
with  his  work  as  a  drawing-master.  That 
Cotman  attached  some  importance  to  this 
picture  of  South  Gate  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  he  made  an  etching  of 
it  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Dawson 
Turner,  but  also  from  its  size.  The  painting 
measures  2  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and  these  dimensions, 
though  modest  enough  in  themselves,  are 
large  compared  with  those  of the  majority  of 
his  works. 

The  picture  has  a  massive  simplicity 
of  design  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
man.  No  other  painter  of  the  British 
school  so  uniformly  regarded  his  work 
as  a  broad  mosaic  of  light  and  dark  tones, 
no  other  painter  sought  so  consistently  to 
render  nature  as  a  pattern  of  skilfully  inlaid 
flat  patches.  Some  reminiscences  of  earlier 
designers  may  be  noted  in  the  South  Gate 
— the  conventionally  rounded  clouds  and 
the  treatment  of  the  foliage  might  be  in¬ 
stanced — but  as  a  whole  the  picture  is  a 
characteristic  Cotman  and  nothing  else. 
Certain  features  of  the  actual  painting  make 
it  seem  likely  that  the  artist  had  not,  when 
executing  this  picture,  had  very  much  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  use  of  oils.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  painter  would  note  that,  while  the 
whole  work  is  obviously  carried  out  by  a 
singularly  skilful  and  confident  draughts¬ 
man,  the  actual  pigment  is  not  always  ap¬ 
plied  with  the  consistent  ease  that  comes  ot 
long  experience.  In  representing  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  towers,  varieties  of  quality  and 


texture  are  admirably  suggested  by  direct 
and  accurate  brushwork.  The  greyish  blue 
of  the  sky,  however,  has  the  slight  heavi¬ 
ness  which  results  when  paint  is  applied  too 
thickly,  and  the  forms  of  the  clouds  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  arrived  at  easily.  The 
impasto  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls,  and 
the  foreground,  though  forcible  enough  in 
general  effect,  has,  when  examined  closely,  a 
worried  look,  as  if  the  artist  had  gone  over 
his  work  more  than  once.  The  glazing  of 
the  figures,  too,  is  not  the  work  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  accomplished  craftsman.  Cotman’s 
painting  is,  as  a  rule,  so  remarkably  direct 
that  this  slight  lack  of  decision  is  of  great 
importance  as  indicating  that  previous  to 
1812  he  had  but  little  experience  of  oil 
painting. 

It  is  also  a  final  and  decisive  proof,  if 
any  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Galliot 
in  a  Gale,  in  the  National  gallery,  is  not 
from  Cotman’s  hand.  If  this  theatrical 
production  had  been  painted  by  him,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  should  be  later  than 
the  South  Gate,  for  the  style  of  all  Cotman’s 
subsequent  painting  is  absolutely  definite. 
Yet  if  the  thing  be  an  experiment  of  Cot¬ 
man’s  made  previous  to  1812,  how  comes 
it  that  the  mast,  and  sail,  and  water,  and  dis¬ 
tance  are  painted  with  far  greater  facility 
(though  with  far  less  knowledge,  taste,  and 
character)  than  the  South  Gate?  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel’s  picture  is  the  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  artist  handling  a  medium  of  which 
he  has  little  experience.  The  National  gal¬ 
lery  picture  is  the  work  of  a  shallow  and 
second-rate  man  handling  the  same  medium 
with  absolute  confidence.  It  is  thus  quite 
impossible  that  the  two  paintings  should 
both  be  the  work  of  Cotman. 

The  South  Gate,  Yarmouth,  then,  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
artistic  quality,  but  also  as  a  standard  by 
which  Cotman’s  powers  as  an  oil-painter 
in  1812  can  be  accurately  illustrated.  With 
it  might  be  coupled  the  Old  Houses  at 
Gorleston,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Colman 
to  the  Norwich  museum.  In  both  we 
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BUILDINGS  ON  A  RIVER,  BY  J  S.  COTMAN ;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  W.  B.  PATERSON 


recognize  the  same  charming  method  of 
contrasting  broad  spaces  of  white  wall  with 
dark  roofs  and  dark  foreground  shadows, 
coupled  with  a  precise  if  rather  arbitrary 
emphasis  of  architectural  detail,  and  a 
scheme  of  colour  that  is  cool,  dignified, 
and  harmonious. 

The  second  picture  illustrated,  Build¬ 
ings  on- a  River  x,  passed  recently  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  George  Holmes,  of 
Brooke  Hall,  Norwich,  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson.  It  is  a  much 
smaller  picture  than  the  South  Gate,  Yar¬ 
mouth,  measuring  only  13J  in.  by  1 1  ^  in., 
but  it  indicates  clearly  the  great  change 
which  came  over  Cotman’s  style  about 
the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Normandy 
in  1817.  The  breadth  of  mass  which  cha¬ 
racterized  his  early  work  has  become  still 
more  prominent,  even  at  the  expense  of 
realistic  effect.  The  balance  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  work,  too,  has  definitely  al¬ 
tered.  Cotman’s  early  pictures  are  generally 
sombre  in  tone.  Those  he  painted  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  are  almost  always  luminous,  some 
light-coloured  building  in  full  sunlight 
often  supplying  the  principal  motive. 

The  colour  scheme  also  is  entirely  new. 
In  place  of  the  sober  olive-greens,  russet- 
browns,  wine-coloured  purples  and  greyish 
blues  of  his  Girtinesque  manner,  Cotman 
between  the  years  1815  and  1820  began 
to  employ  sharper  contrasts  of  golden 
brown,  ultramarine  and  strong  red,  relieved 
by  touches  of  white  and  vermilion.  His 
command  of  the  oil  medium  in  the  mean¬ 
time  had  become  singularly  complete.  He 
lays  in  all  his  masses  with  confident  ac¬ 
curacy, the  thinness  ofthe  pigmentrecalling 
his  work  in  water-colour,  and  relies  for 
quality  on  the  texture  of  his  canvas,  with 
a  few  decisive  indications  of  detail  here  and 
there.  The  pitch  ofhis  colour  may  sometimes 
be  too  sharp  for  our  taste,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  makes  in  search  of  the  greatest  possible- 
breadth  may  be  rather  more  than  our  mo¬ 
dern  realistic  vision  approves,  yet  there  can 

1  Reproducer]  on  pa^e  78. 


be  no  doubt  that  during  this  central  period  John  Sell 
of  Cotman’s  career  he  is  a  most  interesting,  Cotman  as 
ambitious,  and  skilful  craftsman.  Painter  in 

The  famous  Waterfall  in  Mr.  Colman’s  Oils 
collection, reproduced  in  Mr.  Binyon’s  well- 
known  monograph, shows  how  the  transition 
from  Cotman’s  earlier  manner  was  effected. 

Here  the  sobriety  of  tone  of  Cotman’s  early 
work  has  not  yet  given  place  to  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  Normandy  drawings,  nor  have 
the  colour  contrasts  become  vehement ;  yet 
the  painter’s  hand  has  grown  skilful,  the 
pigment  limpid  and  rich,  while  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  detail  in  the  masses  is  already  subor¬ 
dinated,  so  that  they  may  tell  as  large  and 
simple  silhouettes.  The  colour,  too,  though 
still  harmonious,  does  not  suggest  Girtin  at 
all,  but  in  a  deep  and  sober  key  anticipates 
the  force  of  Cotman’s  later  work.  Though 
no  reference  to  any  such  influence  is  re¬ 
corded  in  any  of  Cotman’s  letters  which  I 
have  seen,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  de¬ 
velopment  ofhis  style  was  not  in  part  due  to 
the  study  of  Nicolas  Poussin.  The  picture 
by  Poussin’s  follower,  Sebastian  Bourdon, 
in  our  National  gallery,  so  exactly  resem¬ 
bles  this  work  of  Cotman  in  the  treatment 
of  the  middle  distance  that  the  inference 
is  pardonable,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
positive  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  Waterfall  dates  from  about  1815, 
and  Mr.  Paterson’s  picture,  as  we  have 
indicated,  was  probably  painted  a  year  or 
two  later.  The  third  painting  reproduced1, 

An  Old  House  at  St.  Alban’s,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  a  few  months  ago  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Fine  Art  society,  together  with  some 
specimens  of  the  other  Norwich  masters. 

The  subject  was  painted  from  almost  the 
same  point  of  view  by  Mulready,  and  his 
version  of  it  now  hangs  in  the  Sheepshanks 
collection  at  South  Kensington  museum. 

The  Cotman  picture,  however,  is  interesting 
for  other  reasons.  It  is  painted  in  the  style 
characteristic  of  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
and  yet  we  know  that  it  must  have  been 
completed  before  1824, since  in  that  year  he 

1  1’ilgCttl. 


The  exhibited  it  at  Norwich  in  company  with  a 

Burlington  number  of  other  works. 

Magazine,  This  date,  apart  from  marking  the  period 
Number  X  when  Cotman  left  off  painting  in  his 
second  or  Normandy  manner,  helps  us  to 
fix  the  date  of  another  most  important 
work,  which  from  its  style  must  be  earlier 
than  the  Old  House  at  St.  Alban’s,  al¬ 
though  it  is  obviously  inspired  by  Cotman’s 
visits  to  the  continent  between  1817  and 
1820.  Mr.  Benson’s  large  unfinished  pic¬ 
ture  of  St.  Malo  was  seen  in  the  last  winter 
exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  and  gave 
rise  to  some  discussion.  Its  authenticity 
was  questioned,  both  because  its  size  con¬ 
tradicts  the  reported  statement  of  J.  J.  Cot- 
man  that  his  father  never  painted  a  large 
picture,  and  because  the  boats  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  not  drawn  with  the  rigid  accu¬ 
racy  of  outline  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Cotman’s  smaller  works.  Much  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  however,  cannot  by  any  possibility 
have  come  from  another  hand  than  his,  and 
the  unusual  scale  of  the  execution  may  well 
have  been  troublesome  to  one  whose  work 
was  generally  so  very  much  less  ambitious 
in  size.  The  picture  looks  unfinished,  and 
it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  Cotman  probably 
realized  its  faults,  and  made  up  his  mind, 
during  one  of  those  fits  of  despondency  to 
which  he  was  prone,  that  he  would  spend  no 
more  labour  upon  it,  or  upon  any  other 
painting  that  was  not  of  the  size  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  At  any  rate,  all  his 
subsequent  work  in  oil  is  on  a  scale  no  larger 
than  that  of  his  water-colours. 

It  must  be  noted  that  on  the  only  other 
occasion  when  he  painted  a  boat  more  than 
a  few  inches  high — the  noble  Wherries  on 
the  Yare  (No.  1 1  1 1)  in  the  National  gallery 
— the  actual  hulls  and  sails  are  painted  with 
a  loose,  easy  sweep  that  suggests  the  large 
mastery  of  Crome,  and  not  with  the  firm, 
unbroken  curvature  which  makes  Cotman’s 
drawing  sometimes  suggest  the  professional 
architect  and  the  drawing  master.  Thus 
the  sweeping  if  rather  clumsy  forms  of 
the  boats  in  Mr.  Benson’s  picture  do  not 
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stand  alone  in  Cotman’s  achievement,  but 
occur  (more  felicitously,  it  is  true)  in 
what  is  perhaps  his  best  and  best-known 
work. 

The  opposition  of  the  deep  blue  sky  to  a 
broad  mass  of  warm  yellow  buildings  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  St.  Malo  may  have  been 
started  about  the  year  1818,  or,  as  a  certain 
looseness  in  the  handling  may  suggest, 
perhaps  as  late  as  1820.  The  treatment 
of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  so  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  of  those  in  the  Old  House  at 
St.  Alban’s  that  we  can  assume  that  both 
were  done  about  the  same  time,  probably 
about  1823. 

The  characteristics  of  Cotman’s  paintings 
after  the  years  1 820-2  3  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  his  two  earlier  styles  of  work. 
Instead  of  the  exceedingly  rough  canvas 
previously  used,  the  artist  now  works  on  an 
absolutely  smooth  surface.  The  pigment 
is  no  longer  thin,  but  has  a  peculiar  pasty 
quality,  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  some  viscous  medium.  This 
medium  seems  to  have  had  the  property  of 
remaining  stiff  enough  to  allow  transparent 
colour  to  be  worked  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
yet  was  sufficiently  fluid  to  allow  such  work¬ 
ings  to  fuse  with  it,  and  not  to  tell  merely  as 
glazes.  The  method  in  fact  is  analogous  to 
that  often  employed  by  Cotman  in  water¬ 
colour,  where  ‘  body  ’  is  given  to  the  pig¬ 
ments  by  an  admixture  of  paste.  On  no 
other  assumption  than  the  use  of  some  such 
viscous  ground  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
peculiar  ‘juiciness’  of  colour  and  the  fat¬ 
ness  of  the  impasto  of  Cotman’s  later  pic¬ 
tures.  The  fine  unfinished  Windmill, 
recently  sold  with  Mr.  George  Holmes’s 
collection,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
The  curious  cracks  in  another  late  work, 
the  St.  Benet’s  Abbey,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colman  family,  are  an  additional  evi¬ 
dence  to  any  professional  artist  that  the 
painter’s  latest  manner  involved  painting 
into  a  wet  ground. 

The  colour  of  the  Old  House  at  St.  Alban’s 
is  rich  and  subdued.  The  peculiar  vinous 


red  of  the  brickwork  is  seen  again  in  the 
W indmill  previously  mentioned,  and  in  some 
other  works  of  this  period.  The  artist, 
however,  more  often  depended  upon  the 
contrast  of  pale  blue  sky  with  golden  yellow 
foliage,  put  in  with  an  infinity  of  small  ‘fat’ 
touches,  the  effect  being  completed  by  sharp 
flashes  of  white  and  vermilion.  The  two 
little  pictures,  The  Mishap  andThe  Baggage 
Waggon,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Colman  to 
the  Norwich  museum,  illustrate  admirably 
this  phase  of  Cotman’s  art.  The  unfinished 
view  from  his  father’s  house,  in  the  same 
collection,  suggests  that  all  these  works  may 
have  been  started  on  a  ground  of  strong 
yellow,  to  which  their  general  golden  tone 
may  in  some  degree  be  due.  It  may  be 
added  that  most  of  the  pictures  dating  from 
Cotman’s  last  years  are  quite  small  in  size. 

The  spirit  of  Cotman’s  art,  and  the 
history  of  his  life,  have  been  dealt  with  so 
completely  and  sympathetically  by  Mr.  Laur¬ 
ence  Binyon  in  his  recent  monograph,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  offices  of  The  Studio ,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them  here. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  recapitulate  the 
essential  facts  which  the  three  works  of 
Cotman  here  illustrated  convey  to  us.  All 
show  certain  radical  peculiarities,  namely 
great  boldness  of  design  and  breadth  of  mass, 
together  with  an  accuracy  of  drawing  that 
sometimes  becomes  almost  rigid.  In  the 
South  Gate,  Yarmouth,  there  is  an  attempt 
at  complete  delineation  of  detail,  the  colour 
is  deep  and  harmonious,  recalling  Girtin, 
while  the  actual  painting  with  its  rough 
canvas  and  umber  ground  recalls  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  old  masters  as  understood  by 
Crome  and  the  youthful  Turner.  The  spirit 
of  the  picture  is  one  of  majestic  meditation. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  fea¬ 


tures  of  Cotman’s  oil  paintings  previous  to  John  Sell 
his  visit  to  Normandy  in  1817.  Cotman  as  a 

Mr.  Paterson’s  picture  is  equally  typical  Painter  in 
of Cotman’smanner between  1 8 iyand  1  823.  Oils 
The  rough  canvas  is  retained  although  the 
umber  grounding  has  ceased  to  be  promi¬ 
nent.  The  painting  is  liquid,  rather  thin, 
and  broad  ;  so  broad  that  detail  is  only 
suggested  here  and  there  lest  it  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  flatness  of  the  masses.  The 
colour  contrasts  at  the  same  time  have 
become  more  vehement.  The  feeling  of 
the  picture  may  be  described  as  dramatic. 

The  Old  House  at  St.  Alban’s  is  an 
early  example  of  the  style  in  which 
Cotman  worked  from  1823  to  his  death 
in  1842.  During  this  period  Cotman’s 
oil-pictures  are  almost  uniformly  small 
in  size,  and  more  luminous  in  tone  than 
before.  They  arc  painted  on  smooth 
grounds,  with  a  thick  juicy  impasto,  de¬ 
tail  being  indicated  rather  more  freely  than 
in  his  second  manner.  The  colour  inclines 
towards  a  general  golden  hue,  relieved  by 
flashes  of  white  and  vermilion  ;  though  the 
use  of  a  rich  vinous  red  is  not  uncommon. 

The  preponderating  feeling  is  pensive  and 
lyrical. 

Within  the  space  of  such  an  article 
as  this  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  sources  from  which  spring  the  pic¬ 
tures  which  in  several  well-known  col¬ 
lections  are  now  falsely  attributed  to  Cot¬ 
man.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  landmarks 
in  Cotman’s  career  which  I  have  tried  to 
establish  may  be  ol  some  use  in  helping  the 
owners  of  genuine  pictures  to  date  their 
possessions,  and  to  give  them  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  course  to  be  followed  in  making 
a  systematic  study  of  his  remarkable  gifts 
as  an  oil-painter. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  MILANESE  PAINTERS 

BUTINONE  AND  ZENALE 

WRITTEN  BY  HERBERT  COOK,  F.S.A. 

PART  I 


UR  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earlier  Milanese 
school  of  painting  is  steadi¬ 
ly  growing.  Even  in  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since,  in  1 898,  the  Burling- 
:lub  held  its  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  masters  of  the  Milanese  and 
allied  schools  of  Lombardy,  progress  has 
been  made  by  German  and  Italian  students 
towards  solving  some  of  the  historical  and 
artistic  problems  which  the  catalogue  of 
that  exhibition  summed  up  for  future  con¬ 
sideration.  Particular  attention  was  then 
directed  to  the  obscure  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  subject  of  the  two  earlier 
Milanese  masters,  Butinone  and  Zenale  ; 
the  writer  of  the  introduction  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  formulated  all  that  was  then  known 
about  them,  adding  certain  fresh  details  based 
on  independent  research.  Since  then  Count 
Malaguzzi  Valeri  has  published  a  short 
study  on  Butinone1,  followed  by  a  book  on 
the  earlier  Milanese  painters2,  and  this  in 
turn  has  been  the  subject  of  a  review  by 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Suida,  in  which  fresh  material 
is  brought  to  light3.  To-day  therefore  we 
are  on  surer  ground  than  were  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle4  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  sum¬ 
marize  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  Butinone  and  Zenale,  if  only  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  future  workers  in  the  same  field. 

Let  us  take  Butinone  first.  Bernardino 
Jacopi  of  Treviglio,  a  small  town  near  Milan, 
who  was  commonly  called  Butinone,  seems 

1  Rassegna  d'Arte.  Milan,  July  1901. 

3 '  Pittori  Lombardi  del  Quattrocento.'  Milan,  1902. 

3  Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft.  Berlin,  XXV  Band. 
5  Heft.  cf.  Rassegna  d'Arte,  December  1902.  [As  this]  article  is 
passing  through  the  press,  another  authority,  Herr  von  Seidlitz, 
publishes  his  views  on  Butinone  and  Zenale  in  L' Arte,  1903, 
pp.  31-36,  chiefly  confirming  his  previous  researches  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1885.  With  his  conclusions  I  in  the  main  agree.] 

4  'North  Italian  Painting,'  II,  33.  Published  in  1871. 
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to  have  been  born  before  1436  and  to  have 
worked  down  to  1507.  The  following  pic¬ 
tures  are  either  authenticated  by  documents 
or  bear  his  genuine  signature  : — 

1.  A  small  triptych  in  the  Brera  signed  and 

dated  14541. 

2.  An  altarpiece  in  S.  Martino  at  Treviglio 

painted  in  conjunction  with  Zenale, 
his  fellow-townsman,  and  finished  in 
!485  2- 

3.  Frescoes  in  the  Griffi  chapel  in  S.  Pietro 

in  Gessate,  Milan,  also  painted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Zenale  between  1489 3 
and  1493. 

4.  A  small  Madonna  and  Saints,  signed,  in 

the  Borromeo  collection  at  Isola  Bel¬ 
la,  Lago  Maggiore. 

Starting  from  these  fixed  points,  a  certain 
number  of  other  paintings  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  and  by  common  consent  accepted  as 
the  work  of  Butinone  : — 

(a.)  St.  Jerome  reading,  a  tondo  in  the  Parma 
gallery. 

(6,  c .)  Two  similar  tondi^ ach  with  a  doctor 
of  the  church,  belonging  to  Signor 
Aldo  Noseda  at  Milan. 

( d .)  A  Madonna  and  Child,  recently  added 
to  the  Brera  gallery,  Milan. 

(<?.)  An  altarpiece  belonging  to  Duke  Scotti 4 
at  Milan. 

(f)  Frescoes  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at 
Milan,  representing  single  figures  of 
Dominican  saints,  some  full-length, 
others  painted  in  tondi. 

1  Not  1484,  as  sometimes  read,  the  figures  being  nearly  illegible. 
[In  the  article,  however,  which  has  just  appeared  in  L'Arte, 
1903,  p.  32,  Herr  von  Seidlitz  claims  the  later  date  to  be  correct. 
Whilst  agreeing  in  the  main  with  his  conclusions,  I  think  on  this 
point  he  is  in  error ;  nor  can  I  yet  bring  myself  to  accept  the 
Nativity  in  the  Ambrosiana,  although  it  is  akin  to  Butinone,  as 
indeed  was  pointed  out  in  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  club 
Milanese  exhibition  catalogue  of  1898,  p.  xlvi.] 

3  Details  reproduced  on  pages  88  and  89. 

3  Detail  reproduced  on  page  88. 

4  Reproduced  on  page  92. 
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MADONNA  AND  CHILD,  BY  BERNARDINO  JACOPI  (BUTINONE)  ;  IN 
THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  DUKE  SCOTTI  AT  MILAN 
{Photograph  by  Anderson) 


ST.  LAWRENCE  AND  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST,  BY  BERNARDINO 
JACOPI  (BUTINONE)  ;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  DOWDESWELL 


To  this  list  may  be  added,  on  the  joint  ap¬ 
proval  of  Count  Malaguzzi  Valeri  and  of 
Dr.  Suida,  the  following,  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  present  writer: — 

(£.)  Frescoes  in  an  upper  room  in  S.  Mar¬ 
tino  at  Treviglio — the  same  church  as 
mentioned  in  No.  2  above. 

(h.)  A  large  fresco,  removed  from  the  wall 
of  S.  Agata  in  Monte  in  Pavia,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Signori  Grandi 
in  Milan. 

We  have  then  some  dozen  accepted 
pictures  and  frescoes  known  to  be  by  Buti¬ 
none,  not  counting  other  paintings  de¬ 
scribed  by  theolderhistorians  orby  contem¬ 
porary  documents,  paintings  which  appear 
to  be  now  lost.  One  other  picture  may 
be  mentioned,  a  Pieta  in  the  Berlin  gal¬ 
lery  (No.  1144),  there  ascribed  to  an  un¬ 
known  painter  of  the  Paduan  school.  This 
is  now,  in  my  opinion,  correctly  identified 
by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Suida  as  Butinone’s  work.1 

Judging  by  these  examples  of  his  art  we 
may  conclude  that  Butinone’s  early  Lom¬ 
bard  style  was  shaped  by  the  study  of  Man¬ 
tegna’s  works  at  Padua,  an  influence  which 
remained  paramount  throughout  his  career. 
Of  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  in 
the  disposition  of  the  figures  in  the  Tre¬ 
viglio  altarpiece,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
della  portions,  which  are  based  directly  on 
Mantegna’s  great  San  Zeno  altarpiece  of 
1457-9.  The  same  inspiration  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Scotti  altarpiece,  a  fact  which  so 
struck  some  intelligent  dealer  that  he  added 
Mantegna’s  forged  signature  and  the  date 
1461.  Still  later  (in  the  Jekyll  Madonna 
about  to  be  mentioned)  Mantegna’s  influence 
is  seen  in  the  types  and  disposition  of  the 
angels,  although  a  strong  Lombard  colla¬ 
teral  strain  is  present,  pointing  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Vincenzo  Foppa.  It  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  the  latter  master  stood  in 
close  relation  to  Butinone,  for  the  little  Ma¬ 
donna  in  the  Brcra  is  based  upon  Foppa’s 

•A  reproduction  l»  Riven  in  Rtf',  fur  Kuntf.  XXV  3,  p.  337 
The  tame  writer  alio  adds  to  the  list  of  Uutinoncs  three  small 
panels  at  Bergamo,  f'avia,  and  in  the  Uorromco  gallery,  Milan  . 
and  five  fuiti  belonging  to  Count  Sormani-Andreanl  in  Milan. 


similar  work  in  the  castle  at  Milan,  whilst 
the  general  sombre  tone  and  ashen  flesh 
tints  at  once  recall  that  master.  There  are 
indications,  moreover,  that  Butinone  was 
not  insensible  to  the  all-pervading  influence 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  in  the  Jekyll  Ma¬ 
donna  (which  for  that  reason  alone  cannot 
date  before  1490  or  so)  the  chiaroscuro  and 
a  certain  sweetness  in  the  types  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  irresistible  fascination  exercised 
by  the  great  Florentine  even  on  the  older 
Lombard  painters.  Butinone  would  have 
been  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  as  we  hear  of  him  as  late  as  1 507 
he  seems  to  have  lived  at  least  the  allotted 
span. 

He  cannot  be  called  an  artist  of  much 
charm,  but  in  his  own  austere  way  he  is 
impressive,  and  as  exponent  of  the  severer 
ideals  of  Paduan  art  he  takes  rank  among 
the  Lombard  painters  next  after  Vincenzo 
Foppa.  A  certain  harshness  characterizes 
his  work  throughout,  and  enables  us  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  him  and  Zenale  in  those 
works  which  emanate  from  their  joint- 
studio.  This  association  with  Zenale,  who, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  of  finer  mould,  explains 
why  Butinone’s  natural  severity  is  tempered 
somewhat  in  the  Treviglio  altarpiece  and  in 
theS.  Pietro  in  Gessate  frescoes,  works  which 
were  executed  jointly.  The  difficulty  of 
discriminating  between  the  two  hands  was 
overestimated  by  Morelli,  who  for  once 
adopted  the  unusual  role  of  retardataire 1  ;  to¬ 
day,  however,  there  is  practical  unanimity 
amongst  those  who  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  respective  shares  of  each 
painter  in  these  works,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  certain  that  the  reproductions  here  given 
of  three  sections  of  the  Treviglio  altar- 
piece  and  of  one  section  of  the  fresco  in 
S.  Pietro  in  Gessate,  at  Milan,  represent 
Butinone’s  own  handiwork  in  the  decade 

I4^3-I493- 

The  following  characteristics  of  his  style 
may  be  noted  : — Hands  bony  and  skeleton- 
like,  ears  abnormally  large  and  misshapen, 
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1  1  Die  Calerlc  zu  Berlin,’  p.  i  jS 
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The  hair  as  if  made  of  copper  wire,  a  strange 

Burlington  metallic  lustre  on  the  faces,  ashen  flesh  tints 
Magazine,  and  sombre  colouring.  Such  characteristics 
Number  X  occur  in  two  other  paintings  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  both  of  which  are  in  my  opinion  cor¬ 
rectly  ascribed  to  Butinone. 

The  first  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  and 
Angels  belonging  to  Sir  Herbert  Jekyll,1 
lent  by  him  to  the  exhibition  of  Old  Mas¬ 
ters  in  1885,  to  the  New  gallery  in  1894, 
and  last  shown  at  the  Milanese  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  club  in 
1898.  The  Virgin  and  Child  have  halos 
and  ornaments  in  gesso,  with  jewels  in¬ 
serted.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
three  influences  of  Mantegna,  Foppa,  and 
Leonardo,  to  which  this  panel  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  a  fact  which  proves  it  to  be  a  late  work, 
i.e.  about  1500.  The  left  hand  of  the 
Madonna  is  alone  sufficient  to  corroborate 
the  traditional  name  of  Butinone,  which  the 
picture  bore  when  acquired  in  Milan  in 
1876,  but  it  so  happens  that  every  one  of 
the  characteristics  mentioned  above  can  be 
found  in  this  painting.  The  colour  is  as 
usual  sombre,  relieved  by  the  jewels  and 
gesso  work.  But  for  a  split  in  the  panel 
the  picture  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
deserves  to  rank  as  the  most  important 
known  panel  painting  of  the  master,  the 
Scotti  altarpiece  alone  excepted.  I  am 
aware  that  most  of  the  foreign  critics  who 
saw  the  picture  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
club  in  1898  hesitated  to  accept  it  as  a 
Butinone.  But  five  years  ago  scarcely  any 
works  of  Butinone  were  known  to  anyone, 
except  the  one  little  triptych  in  the  Brera, 
and  it  was  excusable  to  fail  to  trace  an  iden¬ 
tity  of  origin  between  two  such  pictures,  for 
the  one  dates  from  1454  and  the  other  from 
at  least  1500.  An  interval  of  about  fifty 
years  fully  accounts  for  divergencies  in  style, 
yet  by  means  of  intervening  paintings  we 

1  Reproduced  on  page  85. 


can  bridge  the  gulf,  and  I  trust  that  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  Butinone  will  now  con¬ 
vince  the  sceptics  that  this  is  indeed  he.1 

A  second  example  dating  from  an  earlier 
period  belongs  to  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  in 
Bond  Street.2  This  is  a  panel  with  SS.  Law¬ 
rence  and  John  the  Evangelist,  nearly  life 
size — apparently  the  right  shutter  of  a  trip¬ 
tych.  Various  judges  have  sought  to  find 
the  author  in  Macrino  d’Alba,  or  Defen- 
dente  Daferrari,  but  I  am  confident  that 
Butinone  is  the  real  painter.3  It  dates 
apparently  from  the  era  of  the  Treviglio 
altarpiece,  i.e.  about  1485,  with  which 
comparison  of  detail  should  be  carefully 
made.  In  particular  the  metallic  lustre 
of  St.  John’s  face  and  the  curious  drawing 
of  the  bony  fingers  are  characteristic  of  our 
painter. 

In  thus  summarizing  the  results  of  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  and  English  research  on  the 
subject  of  Butinone,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of 
truth  in  the  results  obtained  when  at  least 
three  independent  inquirers  agree  upon  the 
main  question.  All  these  researches  have 
been  made  since  Morelli’s  day,  and  it  is 
idle  and  indeed  mischievous  to  refuse  to 
proceed  further  than  he  did,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  declared  the  then  state  of  evidence 
did  not  warrant  definite  conclusions.  Yet 
such  an  attitude  is  not  unknown  to-day, 
and  any  such  ‘  suspended  judgement’  comes 
very  near  obstinate  short-sightedness. 
Knowledge  is  progressive,  and  it  is  mainly 
with  this  truth  in  view  that  these  notes  on 
Butinone  are  put  before  the  reader.  In  the 
following  articles  the  much  more  difficult 
problem  of  Zenale,  Butinone’s  associate, 
will  be  dealt  with. 

1  Dr.  Gustav  Pauli  however  was  inclined  to  accept  the  attribu¬ 
tion.  ( Zeitschri/t  fur  bildende  Kunst,  X  Heft  5.) 

3  Reproduced  on  page  92. 

3  I  believe  this  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Roger 
Fry. 


(To  b e  continued .) 
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Michael  Ancelo  Buonarroti.  By  Charles 
Holroyd,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art,  with  translations  of  the  life  of 
the  master  by  his  scholar,  Ascanio  Condivi, 
and  three  dialogues  from  the  Portuguese 
by  Francisco  d’Ollanda.  London:  Duck¬ 
worth  and  Co,  1903. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  one  which  popular 
writers  upon  Italian  art  (and  in  these  days  they 
are  many)  might  do  well  to  consider.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  consists  of  Condivi’s  ‘Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  ’ :  in  the  second  part  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd  retells  the  story  of  the  master’s  lite  at 
length,  by  way  of  commentary  ;  introducing  into 
his  narrative,  copious  passages  from  original  letters 
and  documents,  and  from  Vasari’s  ‘Life,’  where  it 
materially  differs  from,  or  illustrates,  that  of 
Condivi.  Such  a  plan  cannot  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  all  amateurs  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  put¬ 
ting  it  into  execution  will  perhaps  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  only  by  the  student  who  has  endeavoured 
to  solve  for  himself  the  problems  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  career.  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  approaches 
his  subject  with  such  genuine  feeling  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  that  the  critic  cannot  but  regret  his  in¬ 
ability  to  bestow  unqualified  praise  upon  a  book 
which  contains  so  much  to  commend.  Our  Eng¬ 
lish  admiration  of ‘that  truly  divine  man,’ as  Rey¬ 
nolds  calls  the  great  Florentine  master,  has  ever 
tended,  not  only  to  exercise  an  unfortunate  in¬ 
fluence  upon  our  native  art,  but  also  to  become 
more  and  more  uncritical  in  itself.  It  Sir  Charles 
Holroyd  has  been  unable  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  this  traditional  view  of  Michael  Angelo,  his 
fault  is  an  amiable  one  ;  but  he  still  leaves  us 
in  need  of  a  really  critical  study  of  the  master. 

The  translationof  Condivi’s*  Life’  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  piece  of  work,  unspoiled  by  literary  affec¬ 
tations  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  tree  from  errors. 
For  instance,  in  cap.  XXI,  ‘ringhicra’  is  trans¬ 
lated  ‘balustrade’:  but  the  ‘  ringhicra  ’  of  the 
Palazzo  Vccchio  was  a  raised  stone  platform  in 
front  of  the  building,  from  which  the  signory  used 
to  address  the  parliament  of  the  people  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  piazza.  It  was  removed  during  the 
Napoleonic  dominion  ot  Florence  ;  but  it  is 
well  shown  in  the  old  paintings  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  Savonarola,  which  are  preserved  in 
S.  Marco  and  the  Corsini  palace  at  Florence. 
On  the  same  page  we  arc  told,  in  a  note,  that 
the  ‘  operai  ’  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  was  ‘  the 


office  of  works.’  The  ‘operai  ’  were  the  wardens 
of  the  works  ;  the  office  of  works  was  the  ‘opera.’ 
But  to  pass  to  graver  errors :  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  of  cap.  XXII  has  been  wholly  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  author.  The  original  runs:  ‘Ed 
accioche  non  fosse  materia,  che  sotto  la  statuaria 
cadesse,  dove  egli  non  mettesse  le  mani,  dopo  il 
Gigante,  ricercato  da  Piero  Soderini,  suo  grande 
amico,  gitto  di  bronzo  una  statua  grande  al  na- 
turale,  che  fu  mandata  in  Francia:  e  similmente 
un  David  col  Golia  sotto,’  which  Sir  Charles  Hol¬ 
royd  translates, ‘In  order  that  no  copy  of  the  Giant 
should  exist  which  was  not  his  own  handiwork, 
he  had  it  cast  in  bronze,  ot  the  size  of  the  original, 
for  his  good  friend  Pier  Soderini,  who  sent  it  to 
France;  and  similarly  he  cast  a  David  with 
Goliath  under  him.’  But  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is,  ‘In  order  that  there  might  be  no 
matter  that  could  fall  within  the  art  ot  the  sta¬ 
tuary  to  which  he  had  not  put  his  hand,  after  the 
Giant  he  cast  in  bronze,  at  the  request  of  Pier 
Soderini,  his  good  triend,  a  statue  large  as  life 
that  was  sent  into  France,  and  likewise  a  David 
with  Goliath  at  his  feet.’  Misled  apparently  by 
his  misconception  of  this  passage,  the  author 
tails  elsewhere  into  another  odd  error  over  this 
very  statue.  ‘On  August  12,  1502,’  he  writes 
on  p.  1 1 9,  ‘Michael  Angelo  undertook  .  .  .  . 
another  giant  (sic)  David.  This  time  it  was  in 
bronze,  two  cubits  and  a  quarter  in  height.’  The 
expression  used  in  the  original  contract  for  this 
statue  is  ‘alto  due  braccia  e  un  quarto,’  so  that 
this  ‘giant  David  ’  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd’s  really 
stood  about  4  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  But  to  return 
to  the  translation,  the  sentence  in  cap.  XXVI, 
‘  rappresentavano  l’Arti  libcrali,  similmente  Pit— 
tura,  Scultura  e  Architettura,’  does  not  mean, 
‘  they  represented  the  liberal  arts,  as  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  ’ :  but  ‘  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  liberal  arts,  and  likewise  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture.’  The  seven  liberal 
arts,  as  we  see  them  represented  in  the  Spanish 
chapel,  and  the  Lemmi  frescoes  of  Botticelli, 
were  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectic,  arithmetic,  geo¬ 
metry,  astrology  and  music.  Again,  ‘  per6  non 
e  piu  da  tarsi  pregarc,’  does  not  mean,  ‘  there¬ 
fore  prayer  is  unavailing,’  as  the  author  trans¬ 
lates  it  on  p.  36,  but,  ‘  therefore  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  make  yourself  sought 
after.’  Nor  does  ‘  piuttosto  per  risoluzionc  man- 
cando,  che  per  malattia,’  mean  ‘dying  more  for 
lack  ot  resolution  than  for  any  illness,’ as  we  find 
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The  it  translated  on  p.  74 ;  but  ‘  dying  rather  from 

Burlington  natural  decay,  than  from  any  disease.’  With  all 
Magazine  *ts  ^aults  °f  translation — and  it  would  not  be 
Number  X  difficult  to  a^d  to  the  instances  cited  above — Sir 
Charles  Holroyd’s  version  is  eminently  readable  ; 
and  it  should  go  far  towards  setting  Condivi’s 
‘  Life  ’  at  its  proper  value,  in  the  estimation  of 
amateurs,  both  as  a  document  and  as  a  piece  of 
narrative. 

Condivi’s  little  book  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1553  some  three  years  after  the  first  version 
of  Vasari’s  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  original  edition  of  the  ‘Lives  of  the 
Painters.’  In  his  ‘Preface  to  the  Reader,’  which 
for  some  reason  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  has  omitted, 
Condivi  states  that  he  was  chiefly  moved  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  book,  ‘  because  there  have  been  some  who 
have  written  of  this  rare  man,  but  through  not 
having  (as  I  believed)  conversed  with  him  as  I 
have  done,  have  on  the  one  hand  related  things 
which  never  happened,  and  on  the  other  have 
passed  over  many  of  those  passages  that  are  most 
worthy  of  being  made  known.’  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  rebuke  was  levelled  at  Va¬ 
sari  ;  indeed,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  if 
Condivi’s  ‘Life’  was  not  actually  written  at  the 
instance  of  Michael  Angelo,  it  was  at  least  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  consent  and  approval.  Vasari, 
however,  like  the  man  of  the  world  that  he  was, 
bided  his  time;  and  in  1568,  some  four  years 
after  Michael  Angelo’s  death,  published  the  se¬ 
cond  version  of  his  ‘  Life,’  in  which  he  not  only 
incorporated  the  greater  part  of  Condivi’s  narra¬ 
tive,  without  a  word  of  acknowledgement,  but  re¬ 
presented  himself  as  one  of  the  master’s  most 
honoured  friends.  Vasari’s  ruse  was  completely 
successful.  Condivi’s  ‘  Life,’  thus  ostensibly 
ignored,  was  so  far  superseded  by  his  own  that 
to  this  day  it  has  never  taken  its  proper  place 
as  the  most  original  and  authentic  account  that 
we  possess  of  the  story  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
career.  But  the  point  which  I  wish  here  to 
insist  upon  is  that  Condivi’s  ‘Life’  (unlike  the 
first  version  of  Vasari’s  ‘Life’)  sets  forth  the 
view  which  Michael  Angelo  himself  took  of  his 
career;  or,  at  least,  the  view  which  he  wished  the 
world  to  take  of  it.  Vasari,  in  the  second  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  ‘  Life,’  accepts  and  elaborates  this 
view  of  the  master  ;  and  all  subsequent  bio¬ 
graphers  of  Michael  Angelo  have  followed 
blindly  in  his  footsteps.  Even  John  Addington 
Symonds,  who  was  the  first  biographer  of  the 
master  to  make  an  extensive  use  of  Condivi’s 
narrative,  did  not  realize  that  there  is  much 
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in  Condivi’s  ‘  Life,’  and  more  especially  in  his 
account  of  Michael  Angelo’s  transactions  with 
his  clients,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  the  large  mass  of  documents  brought 
to  light  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  discuss  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  note  of  this  kind  ;  but  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  points  may  be  indicated.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  ‘  Tragedy  of  the  Tomb  ’  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
and  that  he  was  far  from  being  entirely  sinned 
against,  as  Condivi  would  have  us  believe.  Even 
if  we  accept  his  version  of  Michael  Angelo’s  re¬ 
lations  with  Julius  II,  we  have  yet  to  explain 
away  the  slow  progress  of  the  tomb  after  the 
pope’s  death,  the  charges  of  moneys  received 
and  of  work  left  undone,  and  his  strange  story 
of  how  Michael  Angelo  allowed  the  attorney  to 
state  in  the  final  contract,  that  the  sculptor  ‘  had 
had  some  thousand  scudi  more  than  in  reality  he 
had  received.’  And  again,  when  we  come  to 
deal  with  the  equally  difficult  question  of  the 
facade  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  evidence  of  docu¬ 
ments  fails  to  bear  out  the  time-honoured  story 
that  Michael  Angelo  was  forced  against  his  will 
to  waste  his  powers  in  opening  new  quarries, 
and  making  roads,  at  Pietrasanta,  and  that  the 
fagade  itself  was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  whim  of  Leo  X.  In  dealing  with  such  ques¬ 
tions,  we  are  forced  to  take  into  consideration 
certain  traits  of  character  which  are  very  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  letters  and  documents.  To 
begin  with,  Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have 
been  incapable  of  pursuing  a  great  design  for  the 
lengthy  period  of  time  necessary  to  its  execution. 
The  roof  of  the  Sistine  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  fagade  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  that  of  the  tomb 
of  Julius,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Michael 
Angelo  ever  elaborated  a  design  which  was  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  details.  Furthermore,  there  are 
inexplicable  voids  in  his  life,  during  which  his 
artistic  activity,  or  activity  of  any  kind,  seems  to 
have  been  arrested.  With  such  an  undertaking 
as  the  tomb  of  Julius  on  his  hands,  he  spares  no 
effort  to  obtain  the  commission  of  the  fagade  and 
the  new  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  either  of  which 
might  well  in  itself  have  occupied  his  entire  life¬ 
time.  At  the  same  time,  he  refuses  all  assistance 
but  that  of  his  pupils  and  stone-cutters.  The 
truth  is  that  Michael  Angelo  was  so  intolerant 
of  any  talent  in  his  fellow  artists,  that  he  would 
brook  no  one  to  be  about  him  but  such  mediocre 
assistants  as  Antonio  Mini,  or  Ascanio  Condivi. 


Or  to  come  to  the  man  himself.  The  Michael 
Angelo  of  Sir  Charles  Holroyd’s  imagination 
is  an  admirable  British  character,  a  north-coun¬ 
tryman  of  impeccable  integrity  ;  whereas  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  the  letters  and  documents  is 
a  thorough-going  and  typical  Florentine,  who 
makes  his  way  through  life  armed  with  all  the 
subtlety  and  resource  of  his  race  :  and  a  typical 
Florentine  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  our  modern  English 
standards  of  morality.  Had  Sir  Charles  Holroyd 
studied  the  letters  in  a  critical  spirit,  he  could 
hardly  have  written  of  Michael  Angelo  as  he 
has  done  ;  but  then  he  is  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  even  with  the  published  documents. 
He  appears  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  book  of 
its  kind  which  has  appeared  since  Milanesi  pub¬ 
lished  the  ‘Letters,  Ricordi,  and  Contracts,’  in 
i  875.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Karl  Frey’s  ‘  Sammlung  Aus- 
gewahlter  Briefe  an  Michelagniolo  Buonarroti,’ 
published  at  Berlin  in  1899,  which  contains 
all  the  most  important  passages  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Michael  Angelo,  of  which  the 
originals  are  still  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonar¬ 
roti  at  Florence.  Nor  does  the  author  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  read  the  important  contributions 
to  this  study  of  Dr.  Wolfflin,  Frey,  Justi  and 
others. 

Sir  Charles  Holroyd  ends  his  book  with  a  list 
of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  this  list  he 
includes  the  Leda  of  the  National  gallery  as  a 
genuine  work.  In  giving  his  reasons  for  accept¬ 
ing  this  picture,  he  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Antonio  Mini  especially  states 
that  the  original  was  on  panel.  He  also  omits 
from  this  list  of  genuine  works,  the  Cupid 
at  South  Kensington,  the  crouching  figure  ol  a 
boy  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Pieti  of  the 
Rondinini  palace  at  Rome.  This  last  omission 
is  perhaps  an  oversight,  as  the  statue  is  erro¬ 
neously  alluded  to  on  p.  237,  as  being  in  the 
Rondini  palace. 

I  will  bring  this  notice  to  a  close,  by  an 
observation  upon  a  question  which,  so  fir  as 
I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto  been  remarked  ; 
at  least  not  in  any  English  work  on  Michael 
Angelo.  On  p.  248,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd 
alludes  to ‘the  plan  of  the  improvements  upon 
the  Campidoglio,  undertaken  by  a  society  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  artists.’  ‘  Paul  III,’  he  continues, 
‘approved  their  design,  anil  we  may  believe,  as 
all  Roman  citizens  will  tell  us,  that  Michael 
Angelo  conceived,  at  least  in  its  broad  lines,  the 


present  effect  of  the  Capitol.’  But  the  part  which 
Michael  Angelo  took  in  the  work  is  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained  with  precision.  In  a  little  volume  by 
Bernardo  Gamucci,  entitled,  ‘  Libri  Quartro  dell’ 
Antichita  della  Citta  di  Roma,’  published  at 
Venice,  in  1 565,  p.  18,  there  is  a  woodcut  of 
the  piazza  del  Campidoglio,  as  it  existed  at 
that  time.  The  senators’  palace  of  Boniface  IX, 
flanked  with  battlemented  towers,  still  retains  its 
mediaeval  character  ;  but  the  double  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  with  the  fountains  and  statues  of 
the  river-gods,  had  already  been  erected  :  ‘hauen- 
doui  il  diuin  Michelagnol  Buonarruoti,’  to  give 
Gamucci’sown  words,  ‘col  suo miracoloso disegno 
fatto  fare  vna  scala,  laquale  saglie  da  tuttc  due  le 
bande,  laquale  ha  in  faccia  vna  nicchia  d’  ordine 
dorico  molto  bella  posta  in  mezo  di  quei  gran 
simulacri  di  marmo,  che  erano  prima  nella  loggia 
de  conseruatori.’  After  speaking  at  length  of 
these  river-gods,  Gamucci  continues  :  ‘nel  disegno 
[i.e.  the  woodcut]  vi  si  dimostra  ancora  la 
piazza  del  Campidoglio  condotta  per  opera  del 
medesimo  Buonarruoto  in  forma  ouata  con  tre 
scaloni  che  ascendono  al  piano  d’essa  da  tutte  le 
bande,  &  nel  mezo  rinchiuggono  come  in  vn 
centro  quella  famosa  statua  equestre  di  Marco 
Aurelio.’  In  the  foreground  of  the  cut  is  shown 
the  balustrade  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  without 
the  ‘  Trophies  of  Marius,’  which  at  that  time 
were  still  in  their  original  position  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  near  the  church  ol  S.  Giuliano  (l.c.,  p.  99). 
The  conservators’  palace  is  represented  in  the 
cut  as  a  Renaissance  building  with  a  loggia 
opening  on  to  the  piazza.  How  far  the  present 
building  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Tommaso  dei  Cavalieri,  alter  Michael  Angelo’s 
death,  was  taken  from  his  designs,  constitutes 
the  only  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  whole 
question.  Cavalieri,  no  doubt,  had  drawings  or 
sketches  by  Michael  Angelo  in  his  possession  ; 
but  they  were  probably  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  left  much  to  seek.  On  the  site  ol  the  build¬ 
ing  now  containing  the  Capitoline  museum,  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut  a  wall  broken  by  a  niche. 
The  erection  ol  a  building  on  this  side  ol  the 
piazza,  answering  in  its  design  to  the  conser¬ 
vators’  palace,  was  no  doubt  part  of  Michael 
Angelo’s  original  scheme  ;  as  was  also  the  re- 
fronting  of  the  mediaeval  building  ol  the  Capitol 
itself.  The  latter  work  was  executed  by  Gia¬ 
como  della  Porta  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  tha^ 
he  had  any  design  by  Michael  Angelo  to  work 
upon. 

II.  P.  H. 
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Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck  :  the  question 
of  their  collaboration  considered.  By- 
Alfred  Marks.  38  pages,  4  illustrations. 
London,  1903. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  apparently  con¬ 
vinced  himselt  that  the  paintings  attributed  to 
one  or  other  of  the  van  Eycks  dating  from 
before  1426  are  really  the  work  of  the  two 
brothers  working  in  collaboration.  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  theory,  and 
brings  forward  a  variety  of  arguments  in  support 
of  it.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; 
the  statements  of  early  writers,  and  evidence 
afforded  by  details  in  the  pictures.  He  quotes 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  as  ‘  a  very  high  authority,’ 
Siret  as  ‘a  well-known  authority,’  van  Mander 
as  ‘a  conscientious  and  learned  writer  who  had 
a  horror  of  forming  hypotheses,’  Vasari,  and 
Guicciardini  whose  book  is  ‘  held  in  high 
esteem.’  He  might  easily  have  filled  a  volume 
with  extracts  from  almost  every  writer  on  the 
subject,  but  as  they  all  only  reproduce  or 
amplify  Guicciardini’s  statement,  that  the  two 
brothers  ‘lived  together  and  painted  continually 
on  the  same  works,’  their  testimony  adds  no 
weight  to  his.  He  was  a  serious  and  diligent 
author,  and  his  work,  a  description  of  the  political 
and  social  state  of  the  Low  countries,  is  de¬ 
servedly  held  in  high  esteem.  The  portion 
relating  to  painters  and  painting  occupies 
altogether  about  three  pages  out  of  more  than 
five  hundred.  We  now  have  documentary 
evidence  that  from  October  1422  onwards  the 
van  Eycks  did  not  live  together,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  they  could  not  have  painted  continually 
on  the  same  works.  Guicciardini  was  misled 
by  Coxcie  or  De  Heere,  neither  of  whom  knew 
until  some  time  after  1550  that  there  were  two 
van  Eycks  (see  above,  p.  28),  when  they  learned 
the  fact  from  the  inscription  on  the  exterior  of 
the  altarpiece.  That  inscription  does  not  state, 
as  Mr.  Marks  affirms,  that  ‘  the  bulk  of  the 
work  was  executed  by  John,’  but  simply  that 
Hubert  began  the  work  which  John  took  up  at 
the  request  of  Jodoc  Vydt  and  completed  ; 
pondus  is  the  last  word  of  the  first  clause,  and 
the  q  which  follows  can  only  stand  for  quod  (see 
above,  p.  26). 

Mr.  Marks  says  that  ‘there  is  no  evidence 
either  historical  or  traditional  that  Hubert  van 
Eyck  ever  visited  the  south  of  Europe,’  but  that 
‘  we  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  did 
visit  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1428-29,’  and  that 
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therefore  the  landscapes  in  four  paintings  in 
which  the  dwarf  palm  occurs  ‘  must  have  been 
painted  by  him  after  1430.’  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  five  other  paintings  the  author  of  which 
must  have  visited  the  south  of  Europe,  as  they 
contain  exotic  plants  and  details  of  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  as  all  these  could  evidently  not 
have  been  painted  in  the  last  ten  years  of  John’s 
life,  Mr.  Marks  quite  coolly  affirms  that  John 
made  a  visit  to  Italy  ‘at  a  very  early  date  in  his 
career,  before  the  painting  of  the  first  known 
work  produced  by  the  two  brothers  in  colla¬ 
boration,’  and  this  although  there  is  ‘  no  evidence 
either  historical  or  traditional  ’  to  support  his 
assertion.  Surely  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
as  likely  that  it  was  the  elder  brother  who 
travelled  first  to  distant  countries,  including 
Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  which  the  dwarf 
palm  grows  abundantly.  The  real  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
van  Eycks  before  1422.  Diligent  research  will 
certainly  lead  to  further  discoveries  ;  some  new 
facts  ot  importance  I  hope  to  publish  in  a 
future  number  of  this  magazine. 

In  the  last  portion  of  his  paper  (pp.  31-37) 
Mr.  Marks,  taking  his  assumptions  and  theories 
as  a  basis,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  rules  and 
customs  ot  the  painter’s  craft,  puts  forward  as 
facts  a  number  of  statements,  some  of  which  are 
erroneous,  the  others  open  to  doubt. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

Internationale  Bibliographie  der  Kunstwis- 

SENSCHAFT,  H  ERAUSGEGEBEN  VON  A.  L. 

Jellinek.  Erster  Jahrgang  (April  1902— 

Juli  1 903).  Berlin  (B.  Behr’s  Verlag),i  5  M. 

pro  Jahr. 

Any  real  attempt  to  chronicle  and  index  modern 
art  literature  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  To  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  books  and  monographs  published 
yearly  in  every  country,  the  results  of  modern 
connoisseurship  and  research  lying  scattered  in 
periodicals  and  reviews  grow  every  day  vaster, 
and  it  becomes  more  impossible  for  the  art  his¬ 
torian  or  the  specialist  in  even  one  department  to 
know  of  them  unaided.  It  is  true  that  a  great 
deal  of  art  literature,  especially  that  in  magazine 
form,  is  of  merely  ephemeral  value  ;  indeed,  we 
think  that  any  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
present  output  will  result  in  the  conviction  that 
only  one  other  branch  of  literature — fiction — 
offers  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  valueless  ; 


meanwhile  a  record  and  a  guide  is  becoming 
indispensable. 

The  first  year  (in  four  parts)  of  Herr  Jellinek’s 
bibliography  contains  $,500  titles  of  books  and 
articles  in  ever)’  European  language  ;  these  are 
classified  in  eight  sections,  including  Art  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Art  History  and  Biography,  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  the  Graphic  Arts,  and  Art 
Industry.  The  difficulty  of  classing  works  upon 
the  same  subject,  but  of  different  scope,  is  met 
by  sub-dividing  most  of  the  above  into  the 
sections  :  General,  Periods  and  Countries,  Single 
Towns  and  Individual  Artists.  Copious  refer¬ 
ences  from  one  section  to  another,  with  author- 
and  subject-indexes,  render  actual  difficulty  in 
reference  easily  surmountable,  though  the  fact 
that  each  part  of  the  bibliography  is  complete  in 
itself,  will  render  search  less  easy  than  would  have 
been  the  case  with  an  annual  volume.  Some 
details  of  Herr  Jcllinek’s  classification,  however, 
appear  to  us  less  commendable,  and  are,  in  fact, 
calculated  to  cause  the  inquirer  in  certain  branches 
considerable  loss  of  time.  In  a  work  of  this 
magnitude,  surely  the  literature  of  Mosaics 
should  have  been  classed  separately.  Topo¬ 
graphical  bias  has  also  been  followed  to  illogical 
lengths.  Thus,  in  the  section  ‘  Kunstgeschichte 
(Einzelne  Stadte)  :  Florenz,’  we  find  entered, 
besides  general  works,  Dr.  Bode’s  ‘  Florentiner 
Bildhauer  der  Renaissance,’  and  Wills’s  ‘Floren¬ 
tine  Heraldry,’  which  should  have  figured  in  the 
Sculpture  and  Heraldry  sections  respectively, 
with  references  from  Florence.  There  can  be  no 
excuse,  either,  for  such  unscientific  grouping  as 
Glass  and  Ceramics  ;  Ironwork,  Arms,  Clocks 
and  Bronzes  ;  Ivories  and  Enamels  ;  and  the 
first  section  :  ‘  Bibliographic,  Lexika,  Neue 
Zcitschriften.’  The  bibliography  is  well  printed, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  form  most  pleasing 
in  this  country.  We  have  noted  only  one  error 
of  detail.  M.  Gerspach’s  article,  ‘  Lcs  ,-/ rti  de 
Florence,’  in  the  Rrtue  le  /’ Art  Qhritien  is  attri¬ 
buted  (p.  1 39)  to  Mr.  Weak*.  A.  V.  de  P. 

Albrecht  Durer.  By  L.  Jessie  Allen.  Little 
Books  on  Art.  Methuen,  1903. 

This  book  is  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  compilation 
with  which  in  England  we  are  only  too  familiar. 
It  gives  an  outline  of  Ddrcr’s  life,  a  fair  account 
of  the  majority  of  his  chief  works,  and  some  in¬ 
evitable  gossip  about  Pirkheimer,  Agnes  Dtlrcr, 
the  towers  of  Nuremberg,  and  Hans  Sachs. 
There  is  nothing  fresh  in  it,  no  research  or 
original  criticism  ;  no  sign,  even,  that  the  writer 


was  keenly  interested  in  her  subject.  The  book  Albrecht 
is  disfigured,  moreover,  by  numerous  inaccura-  Diirer 
cies.  The  date  of  Dtlrer’s  birth  is  incorrectly 
given  ;  he  was  not  born  on  Friday  in  Holy 
week,  but  on  Rogation  Tuesday,  ‘  Erichtag  in 
der  Kreuzwochen  ’  (May  21),  1471.  Other  mis¬ 
translations  from  the  German  abound.  Diirer 
is  made  to  say  that  his  mother  ‘had  not  ailed 
anything  ’  since  her  husband’s  death  till  1513, 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  recorded.  The 
engraving  of  St.  Antony  is  called  ‘  St.  Antoninus.’ 

There  is  an  extraordinary  confusion  between 
Diana  and  Daphne.  A  drawing  of  15  14,  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  book,  is  said  on  the  page  opposite 
the  reproduction  to  be  undated,  and  so  forth. 

The  illustrations,  in  collotype,  are  necessarily 
small  ;  some  of  them  are  clear,  notwithstanding, 
but  the  pictures  do  not  come  out  well.  C.  D. 

Ruskin  on  Pictures.  A  collection  of  criticisms 
by  John  Ruskin  not  heretofore  reprinted, 
and  now  re-edited  and  rearranged.  2  vols. 

London.  George  Allen,  1903. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  is  devoted  to  the 
drawings  and  paintings  of  Turner  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  gallery  and  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  collection. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  book  is 
indispensable  to  every  student  of  Turner’s  art. 

By  reading  Ruskin’s  notes  in  a  collected  form 
his  attitude  towards  the  art  of  his  favourite 
landscape  painter  appears  far  more  reasonable 
than  it  does  if  we  judge  him  only  by  the  over¬ 
statements  and  contradictions  scattered  through 
his  other  published  works. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  notes  on  certain  exhibitions  of  the 
Academy  (1855-1859  and  1875),  and  on  a  col¬ 
lection  of  works  by  Prout  and  William  Hunt 
exhibited  in  1879.  The  volume  does  not  con¬ 
tain  much  to  attract  the  casual  reader,  for  most 
of  the  pictures  criticized  are  entirely  forgotten. 

After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
praise  of  what  is  now  recognized  as  worse  than 
mediocrity  appears  unduly  lavish,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  the  notes  should  have 
been  met  with  so  much  hostility,  both  in  the 
Academy  and  outside.  Ruskin’s  unstinted 
tributes  to  Prout  and  Hunt  are  often  quoted  to 
his  disadvantage  ;  the  introduction  to  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  works  proves,  however,  that  he 
recognized  their  limitations  quite  clearly.  Alto¬ 
gether  these  two  volumes  show  more  charity 
and  common  sense  than  Ruskin  as  a  critic  is 
usually  given  credit  for.  C.  J.  H. 


PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts.  September.—  Por¬ 
traits  presumes  de  Saint  Louis  et  de  sa  famille.  "By 
S.Reinach.  An  interesting  paper  on  eight  remark¬ 
ably  fine  sculptured  heads,  six  of  men  and  two  of 
women,  in  the  chapel  royal  of  Saint-Germain  en 
Laye,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  good  reasons  are  shown  for  be¬ 
lieving  these  to  represent  St.  Louis,  his  queen, 
Margaret  of  Provence,  and  his  five  brothers  and 
sister.1  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  Reman  din  Luini. 
By  T.  Gauthier  and  G.  Frizzoni. — An  account 
of  the  result  of  recent  research  relating  to  Luini 
and  his  paintings  of  the  Passion  in  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  at  Lugano.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  notarial  document,  dated  July  i,  1532, 
he  was  already  dead,  and  a  sum  of  ^100  due  to 
him  for  those  paintings  was  paid  to  his  son. 
Other  documents  speak  of  him  as  still  living 
in  1 546-47.  Dr.  Frizzoni  describes  fourteen 
medallion  portraits  by  him,  now  in  the  munici¬ 
pal  museum  at  Milan.  J.  L.  David  et  le 
Theatre  pendant  le  sejour  a  Bruxelles ,  by  J. 
Guiffrey ,  contains  little  of  interest.  M.  Stryienski 
concludes  his  paper  on  Le  Salon  de  1761,  and 
{M.  Herz  his  on  Le  {Mu  see  national  de  Caire  with 
notes  on  the  principal  articles  in  wood,  ivory, 
and  leather,  and  on  the  textiles  there  preserved. 
Les  Charmettes  et  les  portraits  de  {Mme.  de  Warens , 
by  L.  Tider-Toutant ,  who  describes  the  pictur¬ 
esque  dwelling  of  this  friend  and  benefactress  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  now  a  museum  of  souvenirs  of 
those  two  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  and  no¬ 
tices  portraits  of  the  lady  by  Largillidre  and  others. 
The  prince  of  Essling  finishes  his  notice  of  Le 
Premier  Livre  Xylographique  Italien ,  and  {M.  W. 
Ritter  contributes  a  severe  criticism  of  modern 
Bavarian  paintings  entitled  Les  Salons  de  l Munich . 

October. — Les  recentes  acquisitions  du  departe- 
ment  de  la  Peinture  an  Louvre  (1900-1903). 
By  {M.  H.  de  Chennevieres. — Two  of  these  are 
considered  by  the  writer  to  belong  to  the  early 
French  school.  The  first  represents  a  lady  in 
a  very  picturesque  costume  seated  in  front  of  a 
trellis,  to  which  are  trained  peach  or  plum 
trees  ;  in  the  landscape  beyond  this  screen  are 
seen  a  castle  and  a  church.  This  lady,  who  is 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  illuminated  manu¬ 
script  held  in  her  left  hand,  is  said  to  represent 
the  donor  of  a  French-Flemish  altarpiece,  which 
appears  doubtful,  as  in  that  case  she  would 

1  These  are  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  Revue  Archeologique 
4  S,  II.,  261-280.  Paris,  1903. 


certainly  be  represented  kneeling  ;  moreover, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  reproduction, 
the  picture  has  a  very  modern  appearance.  The 
second  work  is  the  Invention  of  the  true  Cross, 
noticed  already  in  this  magazine  (vol.  II,  163 
and  III,  1 14).  The  other  purchases  include 
a  Nymph  and  Cupids  by  Prud’hon,  two  por¬ 
traits  by  L.  David,  and  another  by  Gericault. 
A  portrait  group  of  two  sisters  by  Rouget,  a 
gift  from  the  children  of  the  late  M.  Felix 
Ravaisson-Mollien,  was  added  in  1902  to  the 
gallery,  which  has  since  received  the  five  pictures 
bequeathed  to  it  in  1  8  8  5  by  M.  Maurice  Cottier  ; 
two  by  Delacroix  :  Hamlet  and  Horatio  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  tigress  with  a  cub  at  play  ; 
two  by  Descamps  :  the  defeat  of  the  Cim- 
brians,  and  a  landscape — the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
and  a  portrait  of  a  woman  by  Verspronck. 
Another  bequest  by  M.  Marjolin  consisted  of 
three  portraits  :  Mile.  Fauveau,  the  devoted 
and  heroic  companion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry 
during  the  insurrection  of  1832,  the  academician 
Villemain,  and  the  unfortunate  Abbe  Lamen- 
nais.  Ary  Renan.  By  A.  {Michel. — A  sketch  of 
this  short-lived  poet,  painter,  and  etcher.  Por¬ 
traits  funeraires  d'thgypte.  By  {Maurice  Pernot. 
— An  interesting  paper  on  the  collection  formed 
by  Th.  Graf  in  the  Fayoum  ;  these  portraits, 
most  of  which  are  painted  on  wood,  but  two  at 
least  on  canvas,  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  lifelike  and  individual  character,  but  also 
for  the  evident  care  bestowed  on  details  ;  they 
date  from  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our 
era.  IJn  nouveau  portrait  de  Dante ,  by  J.  De  Jongh , 
gives  a  description  of  a  newly-discovered  por¬ 
trait  of  the  great  Florentine.  This  number  also 
contains  the  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Levitski 
by  CM.  D.  Roche ,  and  the  continuation  of  La 
Sculpture  Beige  et  les  influences  Frangaises  by 
R.  Koechlin. 

November. — La  statue  de  Voltaire  par  Pigalle. 
By  count  d' HaussonVille^  who  gives  the  history  of 
the  hideous  nude  life-size  statue  of  the  notorious 
deist,  subscribed  for  in  his  lifetime  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  now  stowed  away  behind  an  umbrella 
stand  in  the  library  of  the  Institute  at  Paris. 
M.  S.  Reinach  in  a  third  article  completes  his 
description  of  the  Saint  Petersburg  Qrandes 
Qhroniques  de  Saint  Denys ,  the  miniatures  of 
which  he  attributes  to  Simon  Marmion  on  very 
slender  grounds,  for  up  to  the  present  time  not 
a  single  authenticated  work  of  this  celebrated 
miniaturist  has  been  discovered.  In  Notes  sur 
James  Whistler ,  M.  P.  Forthuny  gives  an 
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account  of  that  clever  and  eccentric  genius’s 
connexion  with  the  Ecole  Carmen  at  Paris. 
M.  R.  Koechlin  concludes  his  very  interesting 
studyof  Netherlandish  sculpture  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  His  conclusions  are, 
however,  not  convincing.  The  sculptors  of 
French  Flanders  and  Hainault  were,  until  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  almost  entirely 
under  French  influence.  Those  who  settled  in 
Dijon  were,  like  the  van  Eycks  and  all  the  great 
masters  of  the  Netherlandish  school,  Brabanters 
and  Limburgers.  Les  ’Precedes  sur  Ferres.  By 
AL  Q.  Hediard. — An  account  of  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  for  producing  photographic  impressions 
from  drawings  executed  with  a  point  on  glass 
coated  with  collodion,  oil  paint,  or  printer’s  ink, 
a  process  first  put  into  practice  by  a  group  of 
artists  at  Arras,  in  1853  ;  this  paper  is  illustrated 
by  specimens  by  Corot,  Daubigny,  P.  Huet, 
and  Dutilleux.  Artistes  contemporains.  Robert 
Alois,  P.  J.  Q.  Qabriel.  By  Al.  Q.  Riat. — 
Many  Belgian  and  more  Dutch  artists  of  the 
present  day,  instead  of  adhering  to  national 
traditions,  turn  to  France  for  instruction  and 
inspiration.  Mols,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  teaching  of  Wappers  and 
De  Keyser,  went  to  Fontainebleau  and  studied 
under  Millet  ;  he  afterwards  settled  in  Paris. 
His  landscapes  were  not  a  success,  but  after  1872 
the  native  taste  of  his  early  years  revived  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  painting  sea-pieces ;  these 
were  often  too  much  in  the  style  of  Backhuysen  ; 
his  best  works  are  harbour  and  coast  scenes. 

This  number  contains  etchings  after  a  full- 
length  portrait  by  Whistler,  and  Struys’s  La 
Qil'ebre  Dente/liere  de  Alalines. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

FRAGONARD’S  PORTRAIT  OF 
DIDEROT— A  CORRECTION 

We  much  regret  that,  by  an  oversight,  the 
portrait  of  Diderot  by  Fragonard,  which  was 
reproduced  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine 
(Vol.  Ill,  page  291)  was  there  stated  to  be  in 
the  I  x>uvrc.  In  fact,  this  picture  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  M.  Leopold  Goldschmidt,  the  well- 
known  Parisian  amateur,  who  also  owns  (as  was 
correctly  stated  last  month)  La  F£te  dc  St.  Cloud, 
reproduced  on  page  287  of  the  same  number. 
The  pictures  were,  by  M.  Goldschmidt’s  kind 
permission,  specially  photographed  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  this  magazine. 


RECENT  ART  PUBLICATIONS0 

ART  HISTORY 

Venturi  (A.).  Storia  dell' arte  italiana,  m.  L'Arte  Romanic*. 

(10  x  7)  Milano  (Hoepli),  30  lire.  [900  illustrations.] 
Wolfhlin  (A.).  The  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  :  a  hand¬ 
book  for  students  and  travellers.  From  the  German.  .  .  with 
a  prefatory  note  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  (9  x  6)  London 
(Heinemann),  10s.  6d.  net.  [Illustrated.] 

Lange  (J.).  Die  menschliche  Gestalt  in  der  Geschichte  der 
Kunst  von  der  zweiten  Blutezeit  der  griechischen  Kunst  bis 
zum  xix.  Jahrhundert.  Herausgegeben  von  P.  Kobke. 
(12  x  8)  Strassburg  (Heitz),  30  m.  [Illustrated  ] 

Meynell  (A.).  Children  of  the  Old  Masters  (Italian  School). 

(12  x  10)  London  (Duckworth),  2  gns.  net.  [Plates.] 
Kirchner  (j  ).  Die  Darstellung  des  ersten  Menschenpaares  in 
der  bilaenden  Kunst  von  der  altesten  Zeit  bis  auf  unsere 
Tage.  (rox6)  Stuttgart  (Enke),  10  m.  60.  [106  illustrations.] 
Franchi  Verney  della  Valetta  (Count).  L'Acad^mie  de 
France  i  Rome,  1666-1903.  (10x6)  Paris  (Fischbacher), 

5  ft- 

Stam.mler  (J.).  Die  Pflege  der  Kunst  im  Kanton  Aargau,  mit 
besonderer  Berucksichtigungder  altera  Zeit.  (10  x  6)  Aarau 
(Sauerlander),  9  m.  60. 

Holme  (C.).  Representative  Art  of  our  Time,  with  original 
etchings  and  lithographs  and  reproductions  of  oil  and  water¬ 
colour  paintings,  pastels,  etc.  (17x12)  London  (The 
Studio),  31s  6d.  net. 

Schmidt  (K.  E.).  Franzosische  Skulptur  und  Architektur  des 
19.  Jahrhunderts.  (11x7)  Leipzig  (Seemann).  Geschichte 
der  modernen  Kunst,  tv.  [100  illustrations.] 

Migeon  (G.).  Exposition  des  Arts  Musulmans  au  Musee  des 
Arts  D6coratifs.  (16  x  12)  Paris  (L6vy),  100  fr.  [100  plates  ; 
edition  of  200  copies  only.] 

ANTIQUITIES 

Budge  (E.  A.  W.).  The  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  or,  studies  in 
Egyptian  Mythology.  2  vols.  (10x7)  London  (Methuen). 
[Illustrated.] 

Ballo  (A.),  and  Cagnat  (R.).  Musees  et  collections  archeolo- 
giques  de  l'Algerie  et  de  la  Tunisie:  Musee  de  Timgad. 
(15x11)  Paris  (Leroux),  12  fr.  [14  plates.] 

Brinkley  (Capt.  F.).  Japan  and  China.  Vols.  1— vi :  Japan, 
its  history,  arts,  and  literature.  (9  x  6)  London  (Jack), 
14s.  or  42s.  net  per  vol. 

To  be  completed  in  12  vols.,  with  over  100  illustrations. 
Davies  (R.).  Chelsea  Old  Church.  With  a  preface  by  H.  P. 
Home.  (10x7)  London  (Duckworth),  52s.  6d.  net. 
[18  plates.] 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.).  Chester,  a  historical  and  topographical 
account  of  the  city.  (8x5)  London  (Methuen),  3s  6d.  net. 
[58  illustrations.] 

Besant  (Sir  W.).  London  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  (11x9) 
London  (A.  &  C.  Black),  30s.  net.  [Illustrated  ] 

Knight  (F.  A.).  The  sea-board  of  Mendip  :  an  account  of  the 
history,  archmology,  etc.  of  Weston-super-Mare,  Kewstoke, 
etc.  (8  x  5)  London  (Dent).  [42  illustrations.] 

Besant  (Sir  W.),  and  Mitton  (G.  E.).  Westminster.  With  a 
chapter  on  the  Abbey  by  Sirs.  A.  Murray  Smith.  London 
(A.  &  C.  Black). 

■The  Fascination  of  London'  series;  1  illus.  and  plan. 
Hach  (O).  Kunstgcschichtliche  Wandcrungen  durch  Berlin. 
(9x6)  Berlin  (Prausnitz),  3  m. 

Ricci  (C.).  La  repubblica  di  San  Marino  (itxS)  Bergamo 
(Istituto  d’  Arti  Graficho),  3.  50  lire. 

C.  Ricci's  '  Italia  artist ica.‘  94  illustrations. 

Lipparini  (G.).  Urbino.  (11x8)  Bergamo  (Istituto  d' Arti 
Grafiche),  3.  50  lire.  ‘Italia  artistica.'  115  illustrations. 
Okby  (T  ).  Venice  and  its  story.  Illustrated  by  N  Erichscn, 
W.  K.  Hinchcliff  and  O.  F.  M.  Ward.  (9x7)  London 
(Dent),  21s  net. 

Hay  (Hon  J.).  Castilian  Days  Illustrated  by  J.  Pennell 
(8x6)  London  (Heinemann),  10s  net. 

Galliciian  (W.  M.)  The  Story  of  Seville.  With  three  chapters 
on  the  artists  of  Seville  by  C.  G.  Hartley.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Hartley.  (7  x  4)  London  (Dent),  4s.  6d.  net 

1  Mediaeval  Towns'  series.  Illustrated. 

Roth  (H  L  ).  Great  Benin,  its  customs,  art  and  horrors  (10  x  7) 
Halifax  (King),  (Illustrated  ) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 

Greve  (H.  E.).  Debronnen  van  Card  van  Mander  voor  '  Het 
Leven  der  Doorluchtighe  Nederlandtsche  en  Hoogduytsche 
Schilders.'  (10x7)  ’s-Gravenhage  (Nijhoff). 

Part  11.  of  Hofstede  de  Groot’s  *  Quellenstudien  zur 
Hollandischen  Kunstgeschichte.' 

Soubies(A.).  Les  Membres  del’Academie  des  Beaux- Arts  depuis 
la  fondation  de  l'lnstitut.  1,  1795-1816.  (10  x  7)  Paris 

(Flammarion),  6  fr. 

Anderloni  (E.).  Opere  e  vita  di  Pietro  Anderloni.  (10  x  7) 
Milano  (Modiano). 

A  volume  of  130  pp.,  the  text  of  the  engraver’s  biography 
is  in  parallel  columns,  Italian,  French,  German  and  English. 
With  15  plates. 

Brinton  (S.).  Bartolozzi  and  his  Pupils  in  England.  With  an 
abridged  list  of  his  more  important  prints  in  Line  and 
Stipple.  (7x5)  London(Siegle),  is.  6d.  or  2S.  6d.  net.  [Illus¬ 
trated  ] 

Erskine  (Mrs.  S.).  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  her  life  and  work 
(14  x  10)  London  (Unwin),  2  gns.  net 
Frey  (A.).  Arnold  Bocklin.  Stuttgart  (Cotta),  4  m.  50. 
Cartwright  (J.,  Mrs.  Ady).  Sandro  Botticelli.  (6x4)  London 
(Duckworth),  2s.  net.  ‘  Popular  Library  of  Art.’  [37  illus.] 
Dodgson  (C.).  Jorg  Breu  als  Illustrator  der  Ratdoltschen  Offizin. 
Nachtrag.  (Jahrbuch  der  kgl.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen 
xxiv,  iv  Heft.) 

Windsor  (Lord).  John  Constable,  R.A.  (7x5)  London  (W. 
Scott  Pubg.  Co.),  3s.  6d.  net.  ‘  Makers  of  British  Art.’ 
[21  plates.] 

Bruck  (R.).  Der  Illuminist  Jakob  Eisner.  (Jahrbuch  der  kgl. 

preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiv,  iv  Heft.) 

Marks  (A.).  Hubert  and  John  van  Eyck  :  the  question  of  their 
collaboration  considered.  (9  x  6)  London  (Adlard,  re¬ 
printed  from  R.  Society  of  Literature’s  Transactions). 
Graham  (J.C.).  The  problem  of  Fiorenzodi  Lorenzo  of  Perugia, 
a  critical  and  historical  study.  (11x8)  Perugia  (Terese), 
Rome  (Loescher).  [25  full  page  illustrations.  Edition  of 
300  copies  only.] 

Gower  (Lord  R.  S.).  Thomas  Gainsborough.  (8x5)  London, 
(Bell),  7s.  6d.  net.  ‘  British  Artists  Series.’  [102  plates.] 
Loga  (V.  von).  Francisco  de  Goya.  (11x8)  Berlin  (Grote), 
24  m.  [86  plates,] 

Horsley  (J.  C.).  Recollections  of  a  Royal  Academician.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  E.  Helps.  (9x6)  London  (Murray),  12s.  net. 
Hedou  (J.).  J.-J.-A.  Le  Veau,  sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre.  (1729-1786). 

(10  x  7)  Paris  (Charavay),  25  fr.  [7  plates.] 

Fabriczy  (C.  von).  Giuliano  da  Majano.  (Jahrbuch  der  kgl. 

preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiv,  iv  Heft  und  Beiheft.) 
Valentiner  (W.  R.).  Der  Hausbuchmeister  in  Heidelberg, 
(Jahrbuch  der  klg.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiv,  iv  Heft.) 
Goodwin  (G.).  British  Mezzotinters  :  James  McArdel.  (10  x  7) 
London  (Bullen),  21s.  net.  ‘  British  Mezzotinters,'  edited 
by  A.  Whitman.  [6  photo-engr.] 

Tomson  (A.).  Jean-Frangois  Millet  and  the  Barbizon  School 
(9x6)  London  (Beil),  10s.  6d.  net.  [Illustrated.] 

Marcel  (H.).  J.-F.  Millet,  biographie  critique.  (9x6)  Paris 

(Laurens).  [Illustrated.] 

Webber  (B.).  James  Orrock,  R.I.,  painter,  connoisseur,  col¬ 
lector.  2  vols.  (13x10)  London  (Chatto  &  Windus),  10  gns. 
[177  plates.] 

Fabriczy  (C.  von).  Pagno  di  Lapo  Portigiani.  (Jahrbuch  der 
klg.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiv,  Beiheft.) 

Rooses  (M.).  Rubens,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres, .  .  .  traduit  du  neer- 
landais  par  L.  van  Keymeulen.  (13x10)  Paris  (Flam¬ 
marion),  100  fr.  [Illustrated.] 

Collingwood  (W.G.).  Ruskin  Relics.  With  fifty  illustrations 
by  J.  Ruskin and  others.  (11x7)  London  (Isbister),  ios.6d. 
Daun  (B.).  Veit  Stoss  und  seine  Schule  in  Deutschland,  Polen 
undUngarn.  (10x6)  Leipzig  (Hiersemann),  10  m.  [8gilllus.] 
Orbaan  (J.  A.  F.).  Stradanus  te  Florence,  1553-1605.  (10x6) 

Rotterdam  (Nijgh  &  van  Ditmar). 

The  Studio  special  Winter  Number.  The  genius  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  Edited  by  C.  Holme.  [Text  by  R.  de  la 
Sizeranne,  W.  Shaw  Sparrow  and  C.  F.  Bell.]  [12  x  9) 
London  (Studio  Offices),  5s.  net. 

Way  (T.  R.),  and  Dennis  (G.  R.).  The  Art  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  an  appreciation.  (9  x  7)  London  (Bell),  10s.  6d. 
net.  [54  plates.] 

Todhunter  (J.).  George  Wilson.  12  pp.  (8x5)  London 
(J.  Baillie,  1  Princes  Terrace,  Hereford  Rd.,  W.).  is. 
[1  illustration.] 


Schubring  (P.).  Urbano  da  Cortona  :  ein  Beitrag  zurKenntnis 
der  Schule  Donatellos,  und  der  Sieneser  Plastik  im  Quattro¬ 
cento,  nebst  einem  Anhang,  Andrea  Guardi.  (12x8)  Strass- 
burg  (Heitz  &  Miindel),  6  m. 

“  Zur  Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes,'  Heft  xv.  30  illus. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Speltz  (A.).  Die  Proportionen  in  der  Architektur,  1.  Die  Sau- 
lenformen  der  agyptischen,  griechischen  und  romischen 
Baukunst.  (12  x  9)  Berlin  (Hessling),  4  m.  [Illustrated.] 
Noack  (F.).  Homerische  Palaste:  eine  Studie  zu  den  Denk- 
malern  und  zum  Epos.  (10  x  7)  Leipzig  (Teubner),  2  m.  80. 
[2  plates  and  14  text  illustrations.] 

Errard  (C.),  and  Gayet  (A.).  L’Art  Byzantin  d’aprSs  les  monu¬ 
ments  de  l’ltalie,  de  l’lstrie  et  de  la  Dalmatie,  11.  Parenzo 
(18x13)  Paris  (Soc.  frangaise  d’fiditions  d’Art),  140  fr. 
[34  plates,  some  in  colour.] 

Rathgens  (H.).  S.  Donato  zu  Murano  und  ahnliche  Vene- 
zianische  Bauten.  (12  x  8)  Berlin  (Wasmuth).  8  m. 

Part  3  of  ‘  Beitrage  zur  Bauwissenschaft,’  edited  by 
C.  Gurlitt.  102  illustrations,  including  2  in  colour. 
Schwartzenberger  (A.).  Der  Dom  zu  Speyer,  das  Munster 
der  friinkischen  Kaiser.  2  vols.  (9  x  7)  Neustadt  a.d  . 
Haardt  (Witter).  [2  plates.] 

Schmidt  (P.).  Maulbronn  ;  die  baugeschichtliche  Entwicklung 
des  Klosters  im  12.  und  13.  Jahrhundert  sund  sein  Einfluss 
auf  die  schwabische  und  frankische  Architektur.  (10  x  7) 
Strassburg  (Heitz),  8  m. 

■  Studien  zur  deutschen  Kunstgeschichte,’  47.  12  plates. 
Hirsch  (F.).  Von  den  Universitatsgebauden  in  Heidelberg:  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Baugeschichte  der  Stadt.  (10x7)  Heidelberg 
(Winter),  3  m.  [7  illustrations.] 

De  la  Croix  (C.).  Etude  sommaire  du  baptistere  Saint-Jean 
de  Poitiers.  (10x7)  Poitiers  (Blais  &  Roy).  [Plans.] 
Rosner  (K.).  Ruinen  der  mittelalterlichen  Burgen  Ober-Oster- 
reichs.  (11x8)  Wien  (Schroll).  8  m.  50.  [Illus.  and  plans.] 
Doring  (O.j.  Alte  Fachwerkbauten  der  Provinz  Sachsen. 

(14x11)  Magdeburg  (Baensch).  [99  plates.] 

Kempf(R.).  Dorfwanderungen.  Die  interessantsten  Bauernhaus- 
Typen  Suddeutschlands.  (7  x  9)  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (Keller). 
[100  plates.] 

Wolff  (F.).  Handbuch  der  staatlichen  Denkmal-pflege  in 
Elsass-Lothringen.  (9  x  6)  Strassburg  (Triibner),  4  m. 
Beltrami  (L.).  Bramante  e  la  ponticella  di  Lodovico  il  Moro 
nel  castello  di  Milano.  (13x9)  Milano  (U.  Alegretti  printed). 
[40  pp.,  illustrated.] 

Baxter  (S.).  Spanish-Colonial  Architecture  in  Mexico.  10  vols. 
London  (Jack),  £21. 

CERAMIC  ART 

Wallis  (H.).  Oak-leaf  Jars  :  a  fifteenth  century  Italian  ware 
showing  Moresco  influence,  with  illustrations  (83)  by  the 
author.  (9  x  7)  London  (Quaritch),  20s.  net. 

Solon  (M.  L.).  A  history  and  description  of  the  old  French 
faience,  with  an  account  of  the  revival  of  faience  painting 
in  France.  Preface  by  W.  Burton.  (10x6)  London  (Cas¬ 
sell),  30s.  net.  [Plates,  somechromo.] 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.).  How  to  identify  old  China.  (9x5)  Lon¬ 
don  (Bell),  5s.  net.  [40  plates,  and  facsimile-marks.] 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pollock  (Sir  M.,  Bart.).  Light  and  Water  :  a  study  of  reflexion 
and  colour  in  river,  lake  and  sea.  (9x6)  London  (Bell), 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Illustrated.] 

Moore  (N.  H.).  The  Old  Furniture  Book.  (8  x  5)  New  York 
(Stokes  Co.).  [1 12  illustrations  ] 

Harvey  (W.).  Scottish  Chapbook  Literature.  (9x7)  Paisley 
(Gardner),  3s.  6d.  net.  [17  illustrations.] 

SALE  CATALOGUES 

Catalogo  della  collezione  Cte  Baldi  di  Castelnovo,  Quadri 
antichi,  ecc,  Vendita  in  Milano,  16-20  Novembre,  1903. 
(12x8)  Milano  (A  Genolini).  [12  plates.] 

Catalogue  de  Peintures  provenant  du  cabinet  de  feu  Felix 
Ravaisson-Mollien,  conservateur  .  .  .  au  Louvre,  dont  la 
vente  aura  lieu  le  23  novembre  1903.  (11  x  8)  Paris,  1903. 

[Illustrated.] 

Katalog  der  Kunst-Sammlung  des  Herrn  K.  Thewalt  in  Koln. 
Versteigerung  zu  Koln,  4-14  November  1903.  (17x13). 

Koln  (Lempertz).  [31  plates]. 

(The  remainder  of  this  list  is  held  over  owing  to  pressure  on  our 
space.) 
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PICTURE  SALES 

The  old  year  ended  very  tamely  as  regards  sales 
of  pictures,  and  the  reopening  of  the  principal 
auction  rooms  after  the  holidays  was  delayed  too 
late  to  allow  of  any  business  transacted  in  the 
new  year  being  recorded  this  month. 

On  December  19  at  Christie’s  the  stock  of  a 
Manchester  dealer,  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Wroe,  was 
disposed  of  in  a  dull  and  very  uninteresting  sale ; 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  lots  included  in  the 
catalogue,  only  very  few  would  appeal  to  the 
connoisseur ;  the  large  majority  of  the  pictures 
were  of  the  furnishing  order  and  of  no  artistic 
value,  and  prices  accordingly  ruled  low.  Among 
the  first  numbers  of  the  sale  were  two  chalk 
drawings  by  that  very  sincere  artist,  clever 
draughtsman,  and  exceptional  colourist,  Ford 
Madox  Brown,  precursor  of  the  praeraphaelite 
brotherhood,  who  is  not  now  appreciated  at  his 
true  merit.  The  more  pleasing  of  the  two  draw¬ 
ings  was  that  of  a  lady  with  a  cat,  treated  in  a 
decorative  style  and  showing  sound  appreciation 
of  line  beauty ;  it  was  cheap  at  8  gns.  The 
second  drawing  was  a  study  of  a  girl’s  head  dated 
1879;  for  this  half-a-guinea  was  an  absurd  price. 

Surprisingly  low  also  was  the  price  paid  for  a 
genuine  work  by  Millais,  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Rodeney 
with  her  hair  hanging  in  ringlets  round  her  face; 
she  wears  a  white  dress  and  holds  a  bunch  of 
flow’ers.  Judging  from  the  fashion  of  her  dress, 
this  lady  cannot  have  sat  to  Millais  much  after 
the  middle  of  last  century ;  it  is  therefore  an 
early  work  of  the  painter,  who  was  born  in  1829, 
and  if  it  bears  the  impress  of  all  the  ungraceful 
stiffness  of  its  period,  it  already  shows  considerable 
technical  ability  ;  it  was  sold  for  15  gns.  A  small 
head  of  a  lady  painted  more  than  forty  years  ago 
by  Alma  Tadema  fetched  only  I2&gns.  ;  a  fine 
airy  landscape,  The  Way  Across  the  Moor,  by 
E.  M.  Wimperis,  in  whose  work  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  influence  of  both  Constable  and  David  Cox, 
was  sold  for  56  gns. ;  and  a  solid  and  vigorous 
piece  of  painting,  Manning  the  Capstan,  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  fetched  48  gns.  The  Monarch  of  the 
Herd,  by  T.  S.  Cooper,  1883,  a  characteristic 
group  of  well-washed  cattle,  painstaking  and 
uninspired,  was  knocked  down  at  58  gns. 

This  sale,  though  of  little  apparent  interest,  is 
instructive;  each  lot  was  offered  without  reserve, 


and  the  small  prices  attained  in  many  cases  show 
conclusivel}’  the  diminished  demand  for  anything 
not  of  the  highest  order.  This  has  been  evident 
for  some  time,  but  it  has  been  particularly  em¬ 
phasized  during  the  first  months  of  the  season 
I9°3-4-  This  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the 
general  depression  of  every  branch  of  trade, 
and  to  the  tightness  of  money  at  the  present 
moment.  But  there  arc  many  other  causes  both 
direct  and  indirect,  among  which  not  the  least  is 
the  inflated  value  of  a  certain  class  of  paintings. 
Portraits,  for  instance,  of  the  English  school  of  the 
eighteenth  century  provided  they  be  the  work  of 
one  of  five  or  six  men,  now  fetch  sums  which 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most 
wealthy ;  the  result  is  that  the  impression  has 
gained  ground  outside  the  small  minority  possessed 
of  personal  artistic  knowledge,  that  a  picture  worth 
having  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  Hence  the  craze  for  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  engravings  and  the  largely  increased 
demand  for  cheap  reproductions  by  processes  good, 
bad  or  indifferent.  To  these  many  buyers  have 
devoted  money  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
invested  in  pictures ;  and  consequently  works 
of  considerable  merit  are  often  allowed  to  go  by 
unappreciated,  while  the  limited  supply  of  those 
which  are  fashionable  at  the  moment  is  eagerly 
bought  up  at  fancy  prices. 

What  is  true  of  the  English  school  is  so  no 
less  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian.  The  names  of 
only  a  few  artists  are  familiar  to  the  majority  of 
collectors;  and  to  these  artists  innumerable  works, 
bearing  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  their  own 
productions,  are  falsely  attributed,  consciously  or 
otherwise.  Thus  at  Christie’s  on  November  28 
there  appeared  a  very  excellent  portrait  of  a  girl 
which  was  labelled  Rembrandt,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  belonged  to  the  Rembrandt  school ;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  master’s  hand  had  no 
part  in  its  production,  and  its  most  probable 
author  appears  to  be  Nicholas  Maes.  A  parallel 
case  is  that  of  another  and  still  finer  Nicholas 
Maes  also  attributed  to  Rembrandt,  which  has 
been  lent  to  the  present  exhibition  of  old  masters 
at  Burlington  House  by  the  marquess  of  North¬ 
ampton.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  of  artists 
who  have  thus  been  deprived  of  the  authorship  of 
some  of  their  best  productions  through  what  may 
be  termed  the  worship  of  the  label. 
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Another  and  equally  unsatisfactory  result  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  same  cause,  is  the  unjustifiable  price 
often  obtained  for  a  picture  which,  though  cor¬ 
rectly  ascribed  to  a  well-known  master,  is  yet  but 
an  inferior  example  of  his  art.  Of  this  we  had  an 
instance  on  November  28,  when  1,300  gns.  was 
given  for  a  Terburg.  This  small  picture  of  a 
young  lady  seen  in  profile,  seated  at  a  table  reading 
a  letter,  is  described  at  length  in  Smith’s  Cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  (no.  47).  It  contains  some  excellent 
passages  and  delicately  painted  detail,  which  make 
its  attribution  to  Terburg  very  plausible.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident,  from  certain  weaknesses 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  brilliant  sparkle  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Terburg  at  his  best,  that  he  could 
not  have  painted  it  in  the  full  maturity  of  his 
talent,  and  it  can  therefore  only  be  accepted  as 
an  early  work,  and  one  of  comparatively  poor 
quality.  The  amount  for  which  it  was  sold  must 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Terburg’s  works  are 
rare  and  much  in  demand  ;  there  was  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  it  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this  particular 
picture.  This,  however,  has  proved  one  of  the  few 
cases  this  season  in  which  the  price  fetched  can 
be  looked  upon  as  excessive ;  another  instance, 
possibly,  was  the  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Nattier 
sold  on  the  same  day  for  3,100  gns.  Prices 
have  not  been  high  as  a  rule,  and  several  pictures 
could  be  cited  which  fetched  considerably  less 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Among  others 
the  portrait  of  Lady  Coote  by  Hoppner  (Novem¬ 
ber  28)  was  cheap  for  520  gns.,  considering  the 
value  to  which  this  artist’s  works  have  risen  of  late 
years ;  this  is  a  picture  of  a  pretty  woman,  and 
though  the  varnish  was  much  cracked  and  dis¬ 
coloured  the  painting  itself  did  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  any  material  damage.  M.  R. 

PRINT  SALES 

The  print  sales  of  the  autumn  season  at  Christie’s 
came  to  an  end  on  December  22  with  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  in  mezzotint 
and  stipple.  The  quality  of  most  of  the  examples 
of  the  classes  at  present  favoured  by  collectors 
was  poor,  but  outside  these  there  were  some  very 
fine  prints.  For  instance  the  beautiful  pair, 
the  Fruit  and  Flower  pieces  after  van  Huysum  by 
Richard  Earlom  were  represented  by  etched  letter 
proofs  and  were  cheap  at  £29  8s. ;  and  a  proof  of 
Raphael  Morgen’s  Last  Supper  after  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  which  was  sold  for  £ 19  19s.,  would 
doubtless  have  fetched  more  had  it  been  a  more 
evenly-printed  impression. 

There  were  a  few  good  examples  of  coloured 
prints:  Constancy  and  Variety,  after  George  Mor- 
land  by  W.  Ward,  were  knocked  down  for 
£46  4s.,  and  The  Sportsman’s  Return  by  the 
same  masters,  £ig  19s.  A  very  nice  print  of 
Harriot  and  Sophia,  by  W.  Say,  printed  in 
colours,  and  another,  sold  well  for  £21.  The 
Milkmaid  and  Cowherd,  by  J.  R.  Smith  after 
George  Morland,  an  open  letter  proof,  was  a 


good  print  and  good  value  at  £28  7s.  A  very 
charming  pair  after  A.  Buck  by  Roberts  and 
Stadler,  printed  in  colours — Give  me  a  Kiss 
and  its  companion — produced  £15  4s.  6d.  But 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  set  of 
The  Story  of  Letitia,  after  George  Morland  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  than  that  which  fetched  £5  5s. 
True,  it  is  but  a  small  sum,  working  out  at  less 
than  a  guinea  a  print,  but  we  are  astonished  that 
even  in  these  days  specimens  of  such  quality 
should  have  any  value  at  all. 

Nor  were  many  of  the  other  coloured  prints 
very  much  better.  Amongst  them  The  Deserter 
Taking  Leave  of  His  Wife  and  The  Deserter 
Pardoned,  also  after  Morland  by  Keating,  sold  for 
£13  13s.,  and  Breaking  the  Ice  and  The  Horse 
Feeder,  after  the  same  master  by  J.  R.  Smith, 
£11  os.  6d.  In  the  first-named  of  the  latter  pair 
a  little  improvement  in  impression  was  apparent. 
A  little  earlier  had  been  offered  rather  a  good  pair 
of  The  Minuet  a  l’Anglaise  and  The  Minuet  a  la 
Frangaise,  after  A.  Buck  by  Roberts  and  Stadler. 
Unfortunately  they  had  their  margins  cut,  other¬ 
wise  they  would  have  produced  more  than  the 
£10  10s.  for  which  they  were  sold.  But  when  we 
find  a  good  copy  of  Bartolozzi’s  print  in  colours 
of  The  Woodman  after  Barker  producing  only 
£2  2s.,  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  whim¬ 
sical  nature  of  modern  collecting. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  engravings 
included  which  are  seldom  seen  in  the  auction 
room,  and  several  good  examples  went  rather 
cheap.  The  Hon.  Miss  Bingham,  after  Rey¬ 
nolds  by  Bartolozzi,  and  Lady  Beauchamp,  also 
after  Reynolds  by  W.  Nutter,  only  fetched 
£7  7s.,  a  small  price  even  considering  that  the 
latter  had  been  cut.  A  fine  impression  printed 
in  colours  of  a  lady,  after  David  by  J.  Godby, 
sold  for  £6  6s.,  and  two  prints  of  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton  as  Sensibility,  after  Romney  by  Richard 
Earlom,  fetched  £7  in  colours  and  £1  18s. 
in  black,  but  the  coloured  print  was  very  much 
injured  by  rubbing. 

Some  very  curious  fluctuations  were  noticeable. 
For  instance,  a  poor  pair — The  Romance,  after 
Peters,  and  The  Dream,  after  Westall  by  J.  R. 
Smith,  in  colours,  sold  for  £12  12s.,  whilst  the 
next  lot,  a  first  state  of  Mrs.  Jordan  as  The 
Romp,  after  Romney  by  J.  Ogborne,  only  pro¬ 
duced  £7  7s. ;  and  the  price  of  the  latter  must  be 
compared  with  that  paid  for  The  Choice,  by 
W.  Ward  after  his  own  design,  £165  6s.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  latter  is  rather  a  scarce  print  to  find  in 
such  condition  as  was  here  presented,  for  it  had 
the  whole  of  the  original  margin  ;  but  with  its 
sentimental  prettiness  and  weak  drawing  it  can 
hardly  be  called  an  attractive  work.  The  inter¬ 
esting  series  after  Rowlandson  were  generally  of 
good  impression  and  in  desirable  condition,  and 
certainly  embraced  most  of  the  subjects  which  are 
popular  with  present-day  collectors.  There  were 
no  specimens  of  the  caricatures,  as  devoid  of  wit 
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as  they  are  coarse,  which  form  the  bulk  of  his 
life’s  work  and  preclude  many  from  collecting  his 
productions.  A  Sudden  Squall  in  Hyde  Park 
and  A  Field  Day  in  Hyde  Park,  by  T.  Malton, 
together  sold  for  £10  ios.,  and  a  very  good  set  of 
four,  Single,  Married,  Prudish  and  Modish,  £8. 
A  pair  by  S.  Aiken  of  The  Art  of  Scaling  and 
Benevolence  produced  £6  16s.  6d.,  and  the  set 
of  four  by  the  same  artist,  of  Side  Box  Sketches, 
£8  i8s.  6d.  Still,  there  were  many  cheap 
lots.  For  instance,  Tea  on  Shore  and  The 
Prospect  Before  Us  only  fetched  25s.  together; 
and  the  set  of  twelve  of  The  Comforts  of  Bath, 
£3  ios.  Lately  the  market  in  Rowlandson  has  been 
very  unsteady  and  only  approximate  values  could 
be  affixed  to  his  works.  It  would  seem  that  col¬ 
lectors  have  hardly  made  up  their  minds  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  a  great  arcist.  There  is  no  doubt 
there  are  fewer  collectors  both  of  Rowlandson 
and  Cruikshank  than  there  were  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  would  appear  that  as  the  older  collectors 
die  off,  fresh  recruits  are  not  enlisted  from  the 
younger  generation.  Of  the  modern  prints  a 
remarque  proof  of  Debaine’s  very  unsuccessful 
transcription  of  Rembrandt’s  Mill  after  that 
master  sold  for  £8  18s.  6d. 

But  the  best  things  in  the  sale  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  mezzotints.  After  the  old 
masters  there  were  some  good  prints,  but  as  is 
usual  nowadays  they  produced  small  prices.  A 
proof  before  letters  of  The  Musician,  after  Amoroso 
by  J.  G.  Haid,  and  a  poor  impression  of  The 
Musical  Boy,  after  Franz  Hals,  sold  for  £2  15s.; 
but  a  first  state  of  Helena  Forman,  after  Rubens 
by  W.  Pether,  called  forth  more  competition  and 
reached  £6  16s.  6d. 

The  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century 
held  the  field,  although  several  examples  went 
somewhat  cheap.  The  Miss  Peel,  after  Lawrence 
by  Cousins,  was  a  very  good  impression  in  capital 
condition  and  one  of  the  most  reasonable  en¬ 
gravings  in  the  sale  at  £15  4s.  6d.  A  first  pub¬ 
lished  state  of  the  Antrobus  children,  after 
Lawrence,  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful 
mezzotints  by  George  Clint,  sold  for  £14  3s.  6d., 
and  if  the  present  rate  of  progression  in  value  is 
maintained  should  show  a  substantial  profit  in 
the  near  future.  The  good  transcription  of  A 
Contemplative  Youth,  by  C.  Hodges  after  Rey¬ 
nolds,  sold  for  £2  ios.,  and  a  first  state  of  Madame 
Zamperini,  by  J.  Finlayson  after  Hone,  £5  5s. 
A  curious  difference  in  price  was  observable  be¬ 
tween  the  £iS  iSs.  paid  for  Mrs.  Billington  as 
St.  Cecilia,  after  Reynolds  by  J.  Ward,  and 
£3  for  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  the  same  saint,  by 
W.  Dickinson  after  Reynolds. 

Some  notable  portraits  of  male  celebrities  of 
the  period  sold  fairly  well.  A  first  published  state 
of  David  Garrick,  after  Reynolds  by  T.  Watson, 
realized  £11  os.  6<J. ;  an  ordinary  impression  of 
the  same,  with  full  margin,  £8  8s.  ;  a  proof  of 
Edmund  Burke,  also  after  Reynolds  by  J.  Hardy, 


£6  6s. ;  Abbot  the  painter,  after  himself  bv  Book  Sales 

Valentine  Green,  second  state,  was  knocked  down 

at  £8  18s.  6d. ;  and  a  first  state  of  the  latter 

engraver,  by  himself  after  Abbot,  fetched  the 

same  price.  Of  the  prints  after  Hoppner,  which 

have  been  so  much  in  vogue  of  late,  the  best  was 

a  proof  before  letters,  with  full  margin,  of  Lady 

St.  Asaph,  by  C.  Wilkin,  which  was  about  its 

value  at  £22  is.  ;  but  nearly  as  attractive  was 

a  proof  before  letters,  also  with  wide  margin,  of 

The  Countess  of  Euston,  by  the  same  engraver, 

£15  15s.  Averygood  pair,  Mr.and  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
by  J.  Ward,  proofs,  sold  for  only  £17  17s.  ;  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  price  the  lady  was  well  advanced 
in  years.  In  our  opinion,  however,  the  finest  of 
the  mezzotints  met  with  a  comparatively  cool  re¬ 
ception  ;  this  was  The  Countess  of  Southampton, 
by  J.  McArdell  after  Vandyke.  Surely  the  illogical 
attitude  of  the  present-day  collector  towards  the 
finest  examples  of  the  mezzotint  art  which  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  could  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  in  this  instance.  Here  we  have  a 
portrait  of  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  a 
brilliant  impression  in  perfect  condition,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  ;  but  because  it  happens  to 
be  after  Vandyke,  and  not  one  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  masters,  the  bidding  stops  at  £3.  A 
fine  impression  of  Madame  d’Avenant,  one  of  Lady 
Torrington  and  one  of  The  Duchess  of  Grafton, 
after  Kneller  by  J.  Smith,  together  fetched 
3s.  more.  Compare  these  prices  with  the  £9  gs. 
given  for  the  wretched  transcription  byG.  Dupont 
of  Gainsborough’s  Henry  Seymour  Conway.  We 
doubt  whether  many  poorer  examples  of  mezzo¬ 
tint  engraving  exist  than  this  plate  ;  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gainsborough  it  is  almost  unrecog¬ 
nizable. 

A  few  mezzotints  after  Constable  bv  David 
Lucas  were  sold,  but  the  quality  left  much  to  be 
desired.  A  Glebe  Farm,  The  Mill  Stream,  The 
River  Stour,  and  three  others  sold  for  £4  15s., 
and  small  as  this  sum  seems  it  was  too  much. 

The  next  lot  appeared  equally  expensive,  for 
£7  7s.  was  given  for  ten  plates,  including 
Yarmouth,  Stokc-by-Ncyland,  Hadleigh  Castle, 
and  a  sea  beach. 

BOOK  SALES 

The  opening  book  sale  of  1904,  held  by  Messrs. 

Hodgson  on  January  6-8,  contained  the  first 
edition  of  a  work  which  in  good  original  state  is 
of  extraordinary  scarcity  :  ‘  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Jedediah  Clcishbotham, 
Schoolmaster  and  Parish  Clerk  of  Gandercleuch,’ 
one  of  the  pen-names,  of  course,  adopted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  a  second  being  *  Malachi  Mala- 
growthcr.’  This  first  series  of  the  *  Tales,’  4  vols., 
containing  ' The  Black  Dwarf  and  ‘  Old  Mortality,’ 
was  issued  in  1816,  and  in  pristine  condition  is  as 
rare,  if  not  rarer,  than  the  '  Waverley  '  o(  two  years 
earlier.  The  copy  offered  at  Hodgson’s  is  a  good 
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one,  clean  and  perfect  throughout,  the  labels 
practically  intact,  but,  owing  to  wear,  the  original 
grey  boards  have  had  in  several  instances  to  be 
sewed  to  the  backs.  The  entirely  uncut  measure¬ 
ments  are  by  4§  inches.  On  the  titles  of  Vols. 
Ill  and  IV  is  the  name  ‘Miss  Edmondstones,’ 
elsewhere  the  address  ‘No.  23  George  Street’; 
pp.  41-2,  Vol.  II,  are  misplaced.  A  pencil  mark 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  four  volumes  had 
before  changed  hands  at  the  published  price  of 
28s.  Mr.  Quaritch  was  the  buyer  on  January  7 
at  £101,  more  than  thrice  as  much  as  the  work 
had  before  fetched  at  auction  in  London,  although 
last  year,  in  Scotland,  a  copy  catalogued  as  a  first 
edition  was  knocked  down  at  £80,  but  thereafter 
discrepancies  were  discovered  and  the  sale  did 
not  hold  good.  At  Hodgson’s,  in  1903,  an  uncut 
copy,  lacking  the  dedication  leaf  and  a  small  piece 
out  of  a  page  in  Vol.  I,  fetched  £30  10s.  ;  the 
owner  would  have  taken  £2  for  it.  In  1899 
Sotheby’s  sold  for  £28  10s.  an  example  in  good 
original  state,  with  the  labels,  and  for  £23  the 
Scott-Huxley  copy,  having  the  signature  of 
Thomas  Scott  on  the  title. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  money  value  of  the 
‘  Tales,’  first  series,  original  state,  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  desire  of  collectors  to  complete 
sets  of  ‘  Waverley  Novels  ’  in  condition  as  issued. 
That  even  good  re-bound  sets  have  risen  extra¬ 
ordinarily  during  the  past  few  years  was  de¬ 
monstrated  when  the  Gibson-Carmichael  series, 
sold  without  mention  of  defects,  but  afterwards 
discovered  to  lack  certain  imprint  leaves,  was 
knocked  down  at  £800  in  March  last,  as  against 
£226  at  the  Egerton  Clarke  sale,  1899.  The 
‘Waverley’  in  this  set  was  bought  some  years 
ago  at  £23,  the  ‘Guy  Mannering  ’  and  ‘Tales 
of  My  Landlord  ’  together  for  £45,  &U  these  at 
the  time  being  in  original  boards.  Doubtless, 
when  re-bound,  the  now  lacking  imprints,  which 
in  several  instances  form  the  end  papers,  were 
destroyed,  for  not  till  recently  has  special  atten¬ 
tion  been  directed  to  them.  In  the  library  of  a 
well-known  Scottish  connoisseur  is  a  complete 
set  of  the  novels,  quite  uncut,  but  bound  in 
half  morocco.  The  late  Mr.  D.  M.  Taylor,  of 
Rothesay,  procured  the  set  for  £23,  and  later  sold 
it,  as  he  thought  remarkably  well,  for  £60  to  the 
dealer  from  whom  the  present  owner  bought  it. 
The  same  Scottish  collector  has  a  splendid  set  of 
the  novels  in  the  original  state,  save,  that  is,  for 
the  ‘Waverley’  and  the  ‘Tales.’  As  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  represented  the  other  day 
at  Hodgson’s,  maybe  he  did  not  regard  the  copy 
as  sufficiently  good  to  match  others  of  the  set  in 
his  library. 

It  may  be  noted  that  among  the  original  auto¬ 
graph  manuscripts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  sold  by 
Evans,  93  Pall  Mall,  on  August  19,  1831,  for  the 
benefit  of  Constable’s  creditors,  was  ‘  Old  Mortal¬ 
ity,’  it  then  being  bought  by  Robertson  for  Robert 
Cadell  at  £33.  Subsequently  the  late  Mr.  Francis 


Richardson,  of  Dorking,  purchased  the  MS. 
from  Cadell's  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Paton ;  and 
on  June  15,  1897,  when  it  occurred  at  the 
Richardson  sale,  held  at  Sotheby’s,  its  money- 
value  had  risen  to  £600,  almost  double  as  much 
as  was  paid  in  1831  for  the  original  MSS.  of  the 
thirteen  works  by  Scott  belonging  to  Constable. 
As  to  ‘  The  Black  Dwarf,’  the  other  work  in  the 
‘Tales,’  the  original  MS.  occurred  at  John  A. 
Ballantyne’s  sale,  May  6,  1848,  when  it  fetched 
27i  gns.,  and  again  in  June  1874,  as  part  of  the 
library  of  Sir  William  Tite,  when  a  value  of  £78 
was  placed  on  it. 

The  second  sale  in  Chancery  Lane,  January  14- 
15,  was  interesting  in  the  main  by  reason  of  illus¬ 
trated  works.  Aiken’s  ‘  National  Sports  of  Great 
Britain,’  1823,  frontispiece  and  fifty  coloured 
plates,  clean,  realized  £56;  ‘The  Ibis,’  1859- 
1903,  in  all  46  vols.,  various  bindings,  £51  ; 
Dresser  and  Sharpe’s  ‘  Birds  of  Europe,’  1871-96, 
£49;  Gould's  ‘Mammals  of  Australia,’  1863, 
3  vols.,  £26 ;  Apperley’s  ‘  Life  of  a  Sportsman,’ 
1842,  £26;  ‘The  English  Spy,’  1825-6,  uncut, 
£24  ;  Baily’s  ‘  Magazine  of  Sports  and  Pastimes,’ 
1860-1902,  £ig.  ‘Engravings  from  the  choicest 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,’  portrait  and  fifty 
plates,  mostly  proofs  or  proofs  before  letters,  half 
green  morocco,  fetched  £122  as  against  £59  for  a 
less  brilliant  copy  in  May  1903.  £4 3  10s.  was, 

now  that  line  engravings  are  out  of  favour,  a  high 
price  for  the  fifty  examples,  in  an  elephant  folio 
volume,  by  Sir  Robert  Strange,  including  brilliant 
proofs  or  proofs  before  letters  of  the  Louvre 
Charles  I,  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of 
The  Royal  Children,  all  after  Vandyke.  A 
moderately  good  copy  of  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’ 
first  edition,  brought  £66 ;  Whistler’s  ‘  Gentle 
Art,’  1890,  large  paper,  £3  17s.  6d. — its  value  is 
rising  ;  the  edition  de  luxe  of  Byron’s  *  Works,’ 
1898-1903,  large  paper,  £5.  Possibly  a  reserve 
operated  some  weeks  ago  when  an  identical  set  of 
these  Byron’s,  issued  at  £12,  brought  £11. 

A  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  series  of  books 
written  and  illustrated  by  William  Blake.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  the  plates  offered  had  been 
bound  somewhat  irregularly  in  a  cloth  case,  and 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  the  margins  of  some 
had  been  considerably  cut  down.  All  the  plates 
belong  to  the  original  coloured  issue — coloured, 
that  is  to  say,  by  Blake  himself,  or  in  certain 
cases  by  Mrs.  Blake.  ‘  America,  A  Prophecy,’ 
1:793,  consisting  of  frontispiece,  title-page,  and 
16  plates,  printed  one  side  only,  cut  down  to 
I2|  in.  by  9J-  in.,  realized  £20 7 — the  Gaisford  copy 
made  £61  in  1890,  the  Crewe  £295  in  1903,  and 
the  published  price,  uncoloured,  was  10s.  6d. ; 
‘  The  Song  of  Los,’  1795,  eight  plates,  £144, 
against  £174  for  the  Crewe  copy,  which  had  in 
all  nine  leaves  ;  ‘  Europe,  A  Prophecy,’  1794,  a 
fragment  of  five  leaves  only,  the  colouring  of  the 
frontispiece,  The  Ancient  of  Days,  differing 
much  from  that  in  the  British  museum  copy,  £80 ; 
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and  an  apparently  unpublished  plate,  perhaps  a 
cancel  of  no.  14  in  the  ‘  America,’  to  which  it  has 
some  resemblance,  alike  as  to  text  and  design,  £42. 
The  text,  which  can  be  read  from  behind  by  the 
aid  of  a  mirror,  or,  with  some  trouble,  beneath 
the  colouring  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plate, 
runs  : — 

As  when  a  dream  of  Thiralatha  flies  the  midnight  hour 
In  vain  the  dreamer  grasps  the  joyful  images ;  they  fly. 

Seen  in  obscured  times  in  the  Vale  of  Leutha,  so 
The  British  Colonies  beneath  the  woful  Princes  fade. 

And  so  the  Princes  fade  from  earth,  scarce  seen  by  souls  of  men. 
But  tho'  obscur'd,  this  is  the  form  of  the  angelic  land. 

The  coloured  print  shows  to  the  right  a  semi-nude 
figure  seated  beneath  a  bent  tree  stump,  his  head 
bowed;  to  the  left  a  female,  nude,  arms  up- 
stretched  towards  a  cherub  whom  she  embraces. 
Another  of  the  interesting  Blake  lots  was  the 
frontispiece  to  ‘America,’  uncut,  presented  by  the 
artist  to  Sir  Benjamin  West,  the  then  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  fetched  £20  5s. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  to  mention  an 
important  private-treaty  sale,  negotiations  were 
completed  by  Mr.  Forrester,  the  well-known 
Glasgow  bookseller,  whereby  a  copy  of  the 
excessively  rare  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Scots  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,’  printed  by  Robert  Lekprevik 
in  1561,  passed  into  the  library  of  a  Scottish 
collector  at  a  sum  equal  to  considerably  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  probability  of  the  book  following  much  literary 
and  bibliographical  treasure  to  America.  One 
other  copy  only  of  the  8vo. — which  has  24  leaves 
— is  known  :  that  in  the  Lambeth  library. 

Few  important  examples  from  early  English 
presses  passed  through  the  London  sale-rooms 
during  1903.  A  fragmentary  *  Legenda  Aurea,’ 
printed  by  Caxton  in  1483,  at  £185,  made  £So 
less  than  in  1902  did  one  of  two  known  examples 
of  the  ‘singular’  issue  of  a  24-line  Indulgence, 
1481,  found  in  the  binding  of  the  Bedfordshire 
library  ‘  Ryall  Book,’  which  itself  was  bought 
on  behalf  of  an  American  collector  for  £2,225. 
Wynkvn  de  Worde  was  represented  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Robert  Whittington’sgrammatical  manuals, 
£51,  and  an  imperfect  *  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,’ 
the  first  book  printed  on  paper  made  in  England, 
£50.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  from  the  early 
Oxford  press,  from  those  of  St.  Albans,  of 
Lcttou  and  Machlinia,  or  of  Julian  Notary.  By 
Pynson,  however,  was  the  ‘Doctrinale’  of 
Alexander  de  Villa  Dei,  dated  November  13, 
1492,  hitherto  unknown,  and  ante-dating  by 
several  months  the  *  Dives  et  Pauper,’  till  now 
regarded  as  his  earliest  book  with  a  date.  It  was 
bought  at  £320  for  the  British  museum.  By  the 
way,  the  quarto  was  mistakenly  catalogued  as 
having  fly-leaves  from  Caxton's  ‘  English  Chroni¬ 
cles.’  The  fly-leaves  arc  from  a  book  by  Machlinia, 
whom  Pynson  followed. 

Those  who  possess  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  ‘  Census  ’ 
of  the  Shakespeare  first  folio  may  like  to  take  note 


of  the  fact  that  during  1903  three  copies  there  Silver  Sales 
described  occurred  at  auction,  none  of  them, 
as  the  prices  realized  and  the  relative  places 
in  Mr.  Lee’s  list  indicate,  in  fine  condition. 

No.  LXXX  in  the  ‘Census’  sold  for  £385; 
no.  LXXVIIIa  for  £305 ;  no.  LXXXVI  for  £150. 

Apropos  the  fourth  folio,  with  the  Joseph  Knight 
and  Francis  Saunders  title  page,  an  example  of 
which  fetched  £215  in  December,  the  copy  in  the 
library  of  Mr.  George  Gray,  Glasgow,  measuring 
no  less  than  I4y?6  by  9,5  inches,  was  bought  in 
1890  at  Newcastle  for  £15.  Let  us  cite  one  more 
instance  of  the  rise  in  value  of  Shakespeariana. 

Last  summer  a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  1599, 
of  the  *  Raigne  of  King  Edward  IIP  realized 
£85,  although  the  identical  copy  passed  through 
the  Henry  Pyne  sale,  1886,  at  8s. 


SILVER  SALES 

On  December  17  there  was  an  interesting  sale  of 
plate  at  Christie’s.  Among  the  objects  offered  for 
sale  were  some  fine  English  spoons  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  workmanship.  The 
earliest  in  date  was  an  Elizabethan  seal-top  spoon 
pricked  F.b.,  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  of 
1573,  and  the  maker’s  mark  in  monogram  E.D. 
This  was  sold  for  £26  ;  whilst  its  companion,  also 
a  seal-top,  with  initials  T.B.,  London  hall-mark 
1571  and  maker’s  mark  J.G.,  linked,  fetched  £7 
less. 

There  were  two  lots  of  apostle  spoons.  One 
consisted  of  six  James  I  spoons,  all  with  the 
London  hall-mark,  four  dated  1615  and  two 
1620,  with  the  maker’s  mark  in  a  plain  shield. 
Each  of  the  bowls  was  engraved  with  initials. 
This  lot  consisted  of  Christ  holding  the  orb 
and  cross,  St.  Jude  with  a  cross  and  book, 
St.  James  the  Great  with  staff  and  book,  St.  Philip 
with  staff,  St.  Matthew  with  a  wallet,  and  St. 
Matthias  with  an  axe  and  book.  It  realized  £130, 
and  must  be  accounted  cheap.  The  next  set  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  Charles  I  spoons,  also  with  the 
London  hall-mark,  five  of  1632  and  the  remaining 
one  1631,  with  the  maker’s  name  in  plain  angular 
shield.  It  comprised  St.  James  the  Less  with  a 
fuller’s  bat,  St.  Bartholomew  with  a  butcher’s 
knife,  St.  Jude  with  a  cross,  St.  Philip  with  a 
long  staff,  St.  Simon  with  a  long  saw,  and 
St.  Thomas  with  a  carpenter’s  square.  The  last- 
named  was  of  the  year  1631.  It  was  a  very  good 
set  and  realized  well,  £2So  being  the  price  paid. 

Another  very  interesting  spoon  was  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  seal-top,  the  seal  pricked  with  the 
initials  T.B.,  the  bowl  pricked  with  the  same 
initials,  and  the  date  May  24th  1649;  a  subse¬ 
quent  owner  had  placed  his  initial  on  the  stem, 
thus:  T.B.  2.  Octobers,  1667.  It  was  submitted 
as  having  probably  belonged  to  a  member  of  the 
family  of  John  Bradshaw,  the  regicide.  But 
beyond  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  initials  there 
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does  not  appear  to  be  ground  for  the  suggestion. 
The  spoon  is  interesting  enough  in  itself.  It  was 
made  by  Stephen  Venables  in  1649,  and  was  in 
capital  condition  ;  it  fetched  £26,  the  price 
having  certainly  been  enhanced  on  account  of  the 
connexion  with  which  the  spoon  was  gratuitously 
credited. 

Another  very  interesting  English-made  spoon 
was  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  being  dated 
1624.  The  bowl  was  pricked  with  initials,  and 
the  handle  bore  a  figure  of  Buddha.  It  had  a 
curious  mark,  which  so  far  has  not  been  identi¬ 
fied.  It  sold  for  £y  17s.  6d.  A  very  good  Charles  I 
seal-top  spoon,  pricked  with  the  initials  C.S.I.S. 
by  Benjamin  Yates,  1638,  fetched  £24  ;  whilst  an 
apostle  spoon,  representing  St.  Matthias,  with 
maker’s  initials,  D.V.  linked,  and  the  date  1628, 
fetched  £30. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  lots  in  the  day’s 
sale  was  an  oval  soup-tureen  and  cover.  This 
was  the  work  of  Paul  Lamerie  and  was  of  a 
late  period  (1747)  of  his  career.  It  was  delicately 
chased  with  masks  and  twining  floral  decoration 
in  relief  on  a  matted  ground.  The  cover  was 
surmounted  with  a  pelican  and  was  on  a  lion’s 
mask  and  claw  feet,  the  borders  being  fashioned 
with  gadroon  and  beaded  ornament.  Quite  apart 
from  the  superb  workmanship,  the  shape  was 
most  beautiful.  There  was  no  trace  of  the 
clumsiness  or  heaviness  which  one  finds  so 
frequently  in  pieces  of  this  period.  Again  the 
decoration,  though  sumptuous,  was  not  too 
ornate.  It  was  well  worth  the  £618  12s.  6d. 
paid  for  it. 

A  very  choice  pair  of  Louis  XIV  table  candle¬ 
sticks,  7I  inches  high,  bore  the  Paris  hall-mark 
1675-1677.  They  were  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lvs 
under  a  crown  and  with  I.D.and  a  lamb  encadred 
with  foliage.  They  came  from  the  Gibson  Craig 
collection  and  were  cheap  at  £96  os.  9d.,  for  they 
weighed  29  oz.  11  dwt. 

This  price  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
£661  10s.  realized  for  a  set  of  four  William  III 
table  candlesticks,  9  inches  in  height,  by  David 
King,  bearing  the  Dublin  hall-mark  1701,  marked 
D.K.  in  an  oval.  They  weighed  nooz.  5  dwt. 
They  were  in  the  form  of  tripods  with  feet  fashioned 
as  escallop-shells.  The  bases  were  finely  relieved 
with  conventionalized  acanthus  leaves  in  relief 
upon  a  matted  ground.  Vase-shaped  stems,  em¬ 
bellished  with  flowers  and  drapery  above  a  ga- 
drooned  band,  formed  the  upper  portion,  whilst 
the  circular  wax  pans  were  ornamented  with  bands 
of  rosettes  and  entwined  ribbon. 

Although  less  ambitious  in  design,  another 
candlestick  was  more  interesting  and  of  better 
form.  It  was  small  and  plain  with  snuffer-stand, 
snuffers  and  extinguisher  combined.  On  the  foot 
of  the  snuffer-stand  was  engraved  the  curious  in¬ 
scription,  ‘The  Guift  of  Mr.  JoN  Ball,  1689,’  and 
it  bore  the  London  hall-mark  for  the  same  year, 
with  the  maker’s  name  W.B.  in  a  shield.  The 


snuffers  were  later  in  date,  being  made  by  Thos. 
Bolton,  Dublin,  and  bore  the  hall-mark  of  that 
city  for  1715.  They  weighed  16  oz.  15  dwt.,  and 
sold  for  £167  10s.,  which  works  out  at  zoos, 
per  oz. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  items  in  the 
day’s  sale  were  two  porringers  and  covers.  The 
earliest  was  of  the  Commonwealth  and  was  by 
Christopher  Shaw,  bearing  the  London  hall¬ 
mark  1659.  It  was  7  inches  high,  and  had 
scroll  handles  moulded  and  surmounted  with 
female  busts,  and  there  was  a  spiral  baluster¬ 
shaped  knob  to  the  cover.  The  decoration  was 
unusually  good  for  the  period,  and  consisted  of 
figures  of  men  engaged  in  bear  baiting,  and  a 
small  figure  riding  on  a  lion.  This  was  varied 
with  large  flowers  and  leaves.  The  whole  was 
very  boldly  embossed  and  chased.  It  was  an 
important  specimen  and  sold  for  385s.  per  oz.,  i.e. 
for  £431  4s.  The  other  bore  the  London  hall¬ 
mark  1667,  with  maker’s  marks,  letter  w,  and 
T.M.  linked  with  a  pellet  below,  each  in  a  plain 
shield.  It  was  embossed  and  chased  with  figures 
of  a  camel  and  boar,  with  bands  of  large  flowers 
and  leaves.  The  scroll  handles  were  decorated 
with  foliage  and  beading,  and  surmounted  by 
small  masks ;  and  the  cover  had  a  handle  in  the 
form  of  a  coiled  serpent  ;  5^  inches  in  height 
and  4!  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lip,  it  sold  for 
170s.  per  oz.,  and,  weighing  12  oz.  18  dwt., 
totaled  £109  13s. 

There  was  also  a  beautiful  Charles  I  plain 
drinking  cup,  with  a  short  stem  terminating  in  a 
wide  foot,  supporting  a  broad  but  shallow  bowl. 
Here  again  interest  centred  entirely  in  the  beauty 
of  the  form,  which  fully  justified  the  £153  18s.  it 
fetched,  270s.  per  oz.  It  bore  the  maker’s  mark 
with  pellet  in  a  dotted  circle,  and  was  dated  1639. 
The  height  was  3!  inches,  diameter  of  the  cup 
proper  5  inches,  and  that  of  the  foot  4I  inches. 

Two  chalices  were  sold  ;  from  both  an  anti¬ 
quarian  and  artistic  standpoint,  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  was  that  described  as  old  Irish,  with  the 
Youghal  hall-mark  repeated  twice,  date  1644,  with 
the  maker’s  mark  above  a  quatrefoil.  It  had  a 
plain  cup,  supported  on  a  short  stumpy  oviform 
stem  decorated  with  cherubs’  heads,  and  standing 
on  a  broad  foot  embellished  with  a  lobed  border 
and  engraved  with  the  Ecce  Homo.  There  was 
no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  authentic  specimen  of 
Irish  workmanship,  and  as  such  it  was  cheap  at 
the  £77  at  which  it  changed  hands.  The  other 
chalice  which  should  have  been  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two  proved  a  disappointment.  It  was  in 
silver  gilt  of  gothic  design.  The  cup,  quite  plain, 
was  supported  on  a  hexagonal  stem  with  applied 
trellis  pattern  bands.  The  knot  was  pierced  above 
and  decorated  below  with  conventional  foliage, 
with  six  lozenge-shaped  bosses  and  IHESVS  in 
silver  gilt  on  opaque  enamel  fond.  It  had  a  hexa- 
foil  foot  with  a  border  of  open  scrollwork,  and, 
like  the  stem,  embellished  with  applied  tracery 
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and  chasings  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
St.  George  and  St.  Arnold,  with  St.  Peter  on  alter¬ 
nating  engraved  panels.  It  was  dated  1524.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  neither  the  character  of  the 
work  nor  the  general  appearance  of  the  chalice 
gave  any  warranty  for  this  date.  The  design  in 
places  so  missed  the  spirit  of  the  period  that  we 
doubt  its  even  being  a  replica  of  a  gothic  model. 
In  spite  of  its  weight,  260Z.  isdwt.,  we  think 
it  dear  at  £70. 

SALES  OF  CHINA  AND  OF  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

Thf.  most  important  sale  held  during  the  autumn 
season  of  furniture,  porcelain,  and  objects  of  art, 
took  place  at  Christie’s  on  December  18.  The 
Chinese  porcelain  was  neitherattractive  nor  impor¬ 
tant.  Perhaps  the  best  pieces  were  sixteen  famille- 
rerte  deep  plates,  enamelled  with  vases  of  flowers 
and  with  foliage  in  white  on  the  border,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  dish  of  similar  decoration,  brought 
£ 26  5s.  An  old  Chinese  powdered  blue  dish  in 
famille-verte,  with  a  river  scene  and  figures,  and 
on  the  border  flowers  and  river  scenes  in  eight 
small  panels,  the  ground  pencilled  with  flowers  in 
gold,  16  inches  in  diameter,  realized  £13  2s.  6d.  ; 
whilst  a  set  of  three  vases  and  covers  and  a  pair 
of  beakers  with  panels  of  figure  subjects  on  a 
groundwork  of  scrolls  in  gold  and  colours,  £44  2s. 

An  old  Dresden  tea  and  coffee  service,  un- 
pleasingly  painted  with  Dutch  peasant  subjects 
in  landscapes  and  further  decorated  with  flower 
sprays,  sold  for  £46  4s.  It  consisted  of  tea-pot, 
coffee-pot,  hot-milk  jug,  sugar  basin  and  cover, 
basin,  thirteen  tea-cups,  six  coffee-cups,  and 
twenty-one  saucers.  Another  service,  not  nearly 
so  complete,  painted  with  figures  of  Saxon  miners 
and  landscapes,  made  £22  is.  A  fair  Niderviller 
dinner  service,  with  a  somewhat  aggressive  de¬ 
coration  of  cornflowers  in  blue  and  green,  was 
reasonable  at  £17  6s.  6d.,  and  appears  still  more 
so  when  compared  with  the  Lowestoft  dinner 
service  which  brought  £30  9s.  A  Chelsea  dessert 
service,  in  better  taste,  painted  with  bases  in 
monochrome,  with  floral  wreaths  in  colour  and 
with  escalloped  pink  bands  on  the  borders, 
fetched  £63.  It  carried  the  gold  anchor  mark. 
Considerably  more  ornate  was  the  decoration  of 
a  Worcester  dessert  service.  It  bore  the  square 
mark,  and  was  painted  with  shaped  panels  of 
exotic  birds,  flowers  and  insects,  in  gilt  borders 
on  a  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground.  This  service 
was  divided  :  a  pair  of  dishes,  1 1  inches  long,  sold 
for  £1 10;  a  pair  of  oval-shaped,  11J  inches,  £65; 
a  pair,  measuring  -j\  inches,  £46.  The  plates 
were  sold  in  pairs,  and  averaged  £22  apiece. 
Hut  the  most  interesting  item  in  Worcester  was 
a  pair  of  hexagonal  vases  and  covers,  17  inches 
high  ;  the  ground  was  dark  marbled-blue,  painted 
with  exotic  birds  in  landscapes,  foliage  branches, 
butterflies  and  other  insects,  in  shaped  panels 


with  gilt  framing  of  scrolls  and  flowers.  They  Sales  ot  China 
bore  the  square  mark.  They  produced  the  very  a_  j  v* js_ 
high  price  of  £861.  .. 

A  small  collection  of  maiolica  was  also  in-  cellaneous 
eluded.  A  very  poor  Faenza  deep  dish,  decorated  Objects  ot  Art 
with  interlaced  arabesque  ornamentation  in  yellow 
on  a  blue  ground  sold  for  £6  6s.,  and  even  this 
was  rather  much  for  it.  This  dish  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  Lord  Hastings  and  was  exhibited  at 
the  exhibition  of  art  treasures  held  at  Manchester 
in  1857.  Much  better  than  this  was  an  Urbino 
tripod  salt,  the  top  supported  by  winged 
monsters.  The  polychrome  decoration  had  a 
monotonous  tendency,  the  reddish-brown  of 
Urbino  predominating  and  not  being  sufficiently 
relieved.  Defects  in  this  direction,  however, 
were  amply  compensated  by  the  beauty  of  form. 

The  whole  piece  was  delightfully  symmetrical, 
and  the  easy  grace  of  the  supporting  figures  was 
charming.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Spitzer  collection,  and  was  very  cheap  indeed  at 
£4  14s.  6d. 

The  Limoges  enamel  tazza  and  cover  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  and  discussion  before  the 
sale.  The  inside  of  the  tazza  was  decorated  with 
a  representation  of  the  toilet  of  Venus  in  poly¬ 
chrome  heightened  with  gold.  The  cover  was 
very  elaborate,  carrying  four  oval  convex  bosses, 
all  heightened  with  gold.  It  stood  9J  inches 
high  and  was  catalogued  as  being  probably  by 
Pierre  Reymond.  In  our  opinion  it  displayed 
but  little  in  common  with  that  master’s  work. 

The  drawing  in  this  piece  left  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired,  whereas  he  was  one  of  the  best  draughts¬ 
men  at  Limoges  in  the  sixteenth  century.  More 
than  this,  we  cannot  recall  a  single  piece  by  him 
in  which  so  assertive  a  scheme  of  colouring  is 
attempted.  We  are  inclined  to  assign  this  enamel 
to  a  much  later  period.  It  did  not  evoke  much 
enthusiasm,  and  was  disposed  of  for  £29  8s.  Nor 
did  we  form  a  better  opinion  of  a  pair  of  pricket 
candlesticks  of  Venetian  enamel,  21  inches 
high,  on  baluster  stems  and  triangular  bases. 

They  were  covered  with  blue  enamel,  but  hardly 
of  the  line  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  best  period  of  the  art  at  Venice,  and  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Limoges  tazza,  the  gold  was 
used  neither  artistically  nor  sparingly;  £27 
seemed  a  long  price  to  pay.  Perhaps  the  nicest 
piece  of  enamel  included  was  the  rectangular 
mirror  in  brass  frame,  shaped  delicately  and 
pierced  with  scrollwork,  shells,  etc,  the  whole 
embellished  with  blue  and  white  champlevd 
enamels.  This  was  described  as  English  work 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
expected  it  to  realize  more  than  £7  17s.  6d. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  was  centred  in 
the  old  French  decorative  objects,  and  very  high 
prices  were  obtained.  Competition  was  very  keen 
for  a  pair  of  old  Chinese  mazarin  blue  porcelain 
vases  decorated  with  foliage  in  gold.  They  were 
mounted  with  ormolu  of  the  period  of  Louis  XV, 
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of  graceful  design,  chased  in  the  form  of  scrollwork 
and  flowers,  and  terminated  at  the  base  with  dol¬ 
phins  ;  they  were  inches  in  height.  Anticipa¬ 
tions  as  to  the  price  which  good  specimens  of  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  French  objects  will  bring  in  an 
auction  are  usually  wide  of  the  mark,  and  this  case 
was  no  exception  ;  the  bidding  did  not  cease  until 
£3,823  ios.  had  been  reached.  Even  had  the 
objects  been  of  the  most  desirable  description  such 
a  price  would  have  been  more  than  ample  ;  but  in 
these  examples  the  blue  of  the  porcelain  was  poor 
and  did  not  harmonize  with  the  ormolu.  Still 
the  vases  had  a  very  good  history,  and  this  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  extravagant  price  paid  for 
them.  They  were  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  dauphin  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  Aymon, 
a  general  who  served  under  him.  They  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Marchioness  de  la  Roche 
Aymon,  and  were  inherited  by  her  son  Count 
Charles  de  la  Roche  Aymon.  Again  by  inherit¬ 
ance  they  became  the  property  of  the  father  of  the 
late  owner,  the  duke  of  Feltre. 

Next  came  a  pair  of  old  Chinese  porcelain 
cisterns,  with  gilt  kylin-mask  and  ring  handles. 
The  exterior  delicately  decorated  with  a  continuous 
floral  band,  consisting  of  chrysanthemums,  peonies, 
and  other  flowers,  varied  with  birds  and  insects.  A 
kindred  decoration  was  used  for  the  inside,  with 
the  substitution  of  detached  branches  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  band.  The  shape  was  very  elegant,  and 
the  colours  were  harmoniously  blended  ;  still  £987 
seemed  a  high  price.  These  figures,  and  those 
realized  for  other  items  which  we  shall  shortly 
describe,  serve  to  show  the  interest  at  present  taken 
in  Chinese  porcelain  and  the  exaggerated  prices 
which  any  specimen  with  any  pretension  to  quality 
realizes  at  the  moment. 

A  pair  of  vases  14!  inches  in  height,  and  some¬ 
what  square  in  shape,  of  splashed  crimson  Chinese 
porcelain,  sold  for  £609.  These  were  elaborately 
embellished  with  ormolu  of  the  periodof  LouisXVI, 
certainly  of  good  quality,  but  so  extravagantly 
used  as  to  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  porcelain. 
The  handles  were  in  the  form  of  double  cornu- 
copiae  terminating  in  swans’  necks,  whilst  the 
base  was  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  honeysuckle 
pattern.  The  same  design  was  utilized  for  the 
ormolu  around  the  lip,  relieved  in  this  case  by 
being  pierced  a  jour.  All  the  mounts  were  beau¬ 
tifully  chased.  Of  the  same  period  were  the 


ormolu  mounts  upon  a  pair  of  mirror  black  vases 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  which  sold  for  £651.  The 
base  carried  a  heavy  mount  relieved  by  a  frieze  of 
classical  pattern,  and  the  handles  carried  bold 
clusters  of  leaves  attached  to  bands  in  the  shape 
of  goats’  feet,  which  ran  up  the  side  of  the  vase  and 
terminated  in  acanthus  leaves.  In  contrast  to 
these  the  mount  at  the  rim  was  unrelieved  in  its 
severity  with  the  exception  of  narrow  fluted  bands. 
But  superior  to  any  of  the  foregoing  in  artistic 
treatment  were  a  pair  of  delicately-chased  Louis  XV 
candlesticks  in  ormolu,  described  as  having  been 
designed  by  Meissonier.  The  stems  were  ele¬ 
gantly  twisted,  and  were  broken  in  their  continuity 
by  a  shield  ornament.  Above  they  terminated  with 
three  small  figures  supporting  the  nozzles.  The 
bases  carried  the  design  of  the  stem  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  were  relieved  by  a  frieze.  These  came 
from  the  Lyne  Stephens  sale,  and  were  illustrated 
in  the  catalogue  when  that  collection  was  sold. 
They  were  amongst  the  cheapest  things  sold,  pro¬ 
ducing  £420. 

The  Louis  XVI  suite  was  not  of  the  best 
quality,  nor  was  its  condition  all  that  might  be 
desired.  It  was  painted  white  and  pale  green,  and 
was  covered  with  Beauvais  tapestry,  with  a  design 
of  vases  and  festoons  of  flowers  and  arabesques  on 
white  ground  with  pale  green  borders ;  still  it 
might  easily  have  fetched  more  than  £1,470.  A 
good  Louis  XV  table  fetched  £1,900.  It  was 
inlaid  with  panels  of  old  Japanese  lacquer,  each 
surrounded  by  florid  scrollwork  of  chased  ormolu, 
and  similar  mounts  at  the  corners  ;  it  contained  a 
drawer  and  a  writing  slide,  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  slab  of  white  marble. 

There  were  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  tapestry  sub¬ 
mitted,  but  none  call  for  any  special  mention.  The 
best  price  was  £136  ios.  for  an  upright  panel  repre¬ 
senting  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  with  ruins  and 
rockwork  in  the  background  and  a  border  with 
vases,  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  etc ;  it  was  cata¬ 
logued  as  old  French. 

A  most  interesting  terra-cotta  statuette  repre¬ 
senting  a  female  faun,  singing  and  playing  the 
cymbals,  a  tambourine  filled  with  grapes  at  her 
feet,  was  ascribed  to  Michel  Claude  Clodion,  and 
realised  £294.  The  figure  was  very  charming,  full 
of  variety  and  grace,  and  afforded  quite  a  pleasant 
relief  to  an  afternoon  in  which  many  things  of 
small  artistic  merit  produced  very  large  sums. 
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I— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 


HE  move  from  Knights- 
bridge  to  Piccadilly  was 
a  wise  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  International 
Society,  but  the  taking 
of  the  New  Gallery  was 
wiser  still.  The  skating 
rink  at  Knightsbridge  was  an  eccentric 
place,  both  geographically  and  politically, 
in  which  to  hold  an  exhibition  ;  geographi¬ 
cally,  because  Bond  Street  is  the  hub  of 
our  aesthetic  universe,  and  politically,  be¬ 
cause  a  conservative  British  public  distrusts 
art  shows  which  are  held  in  buildings  de¬ 
signed  for  more  Philistine  purposes. 

The  premises  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
where  the  society  opened  its  third  exhi¬ 
bition,  though  admirable  in  themselves, 
always  seem  to  impart  to  their  contents  a 
faint  fragance  of  the  cuisine  bourgeoise  of  the 
mid-Victorian  water-colour.  The  name  of 
the  New  Gallery  conjures  up  very  different 
associations.  As  the  heir  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  it  inherited  a  fine  tradition  of  pro¬ 
test  against  triviality  and  narrowness,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  failings  in  recent  years,  the 
record  of  the  place  is  still  dominated  by  the 
great  names  and  great  hopes  associated  with 
its  foundation.  The  International  Society 
has  thus  acted  with  some  tact  in  choosing 
the  New  Gallery  for  its  headquarters. 

The  acknowledged  success  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  however,  is  not  due  to  sentiment, 
but  to  the  large  proportion  of  notable  work 
which  it  contains.  The  generation  which 
sneered  at  Burne-Jones  and  Whistler  has 
either  conveniently  forgotten  its  blunders 
or  is  itself  forgotten.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
International  Society  would  have  been  de¬ 
nounced  almost  everywhere  as  a  conspiracy 
of  incapablcs  and  charlatans.  To-day  the 
society  is  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
critics,  has  the  active  support  of  the  art 
forces  of  the  continent,  includes  nearly  all 


the  more  serious  of  our  rising  painters,  and 
is  even  accorded  cautious  recognition  by 
those  whose  lifelong  creed  it  openly  denies. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  in  the  march 
of  freedom  in  the  fine  arts,  which  began, 
heaven  knows  where  ! — there  were  brave 
men  before  the  Preraphaelites — which  be¬ 
came  independent  with  the  opening  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  continued  after¬ 
wards  in  steadfast  if  restricted  force,  through 
successive  exhibitions  at  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  and  occasional  private  shows,  had 
at  last  become  the  movement  of  a  real  army, 
strengthened  by  a  strong  body  of  recruits 
and  sturdy  veterans  from  all  over  Europe. 
Had  that  ingenious  writer  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  studied  this  advance  as  carefully  as  he 
has  studied  our  human  evolution,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  obtain  his  forecast  of  the 
future  of  an  effort  so  remarkable. 

We  cannot  hope  to  imitate  the  action  of 
Mr.  Wells’s  relentless  imagination, neverthe¬ 
less  the  future  of  the  International  Society 
is  a  matter  of  some  practical  importance, 
both  to  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  and  we 
therefore  venture  to  consider  one  or  two 
points  that  must  strike  those  who  ate  not 
confirmed  Laodiceans  in  art  matters. 

In  the  first  place  the  International  Society 
is  often  regarded  as  a  body  which  will  ruin 
or  at  least  injure  the  Royal  Academy. 

This  theory  seems  to  us  to  disregard  one 
essential  difference  between  the  two  bodies. 
The  International  Society  admits  onlv  those 
who  have  already  shown  that  they  possess 
exceptional  talent  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Burlington  House  opens  its  doors  to  the 
painter  who  has  never  exhibited  before,  and 
whose  work  is  utterly  unknown  to  any  of 
its  authorities.  The  two  societies  in  fact 
draw  their  recruits  from  two  entirely 
different  classes  of  men,  and  were  cither  of 
them  to  cease  to  hold  exhibitions,  the 
cessation  would  not  bring  more  than  half- 
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The  a-dozen  recruits  to  the  survivor.  Several 

Burlington  able  painters  patronize  both  impartially. 
Magazine,  If  the  International  Society  were  dispersed 
Number  these  would  continue  to  exhibit  at  Burling- 

XI  ton  House,  but  very  few  of  the  rest  would 

need  or  care  to  submit  their  works  to  the 
judgement  of  the  Academicians.  If  the 
Royal  Academy  came  to  grief  most  of  its 
members  and  supporters  would  in  like  man¬ 
ner  seek  quarters  more  congenial  to  their 
technical  practice  than  the  galleries  of  the 
International  Society.  Neither  body  in 
fact  need  fear  the  enmity  of  the  other. 

It  is  also  argued  that,  because  the  Royal 
Academy  has  forgotten  the  great  aspiration 
with  which  it  started  and  has  fallen  upon 
evil  days,  the  International  Society  will  like¬ 
wise  soon  become  stereotyped  and  tedious. 

The  analogy  seems  to  us  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  The  Royal  Academy  was  constituted 
when  artists  were  few,  when  men  were  less 
long-lived,  when  technical  tradition  was  de¬ 
finite,  and  when  there  was  no  other  gallery 
of  importance  in  which  a  painter  without 
private  means  could  exhibit  his  work. 
These  conditions,  of  course,  have  been 
obsolete  for  many  years,  yet  they  have 
coloured  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

When  artists  were  few  its  forty  mem¬ 
bers  could  include  almost  every  painter  of 
respectable  attainment  in  the  country,  and 
the  comparative  shortness  of  human  life 
added  considerably  to  an  outsider’s  chance 
of  promotion.  When  technical  tradition 
was  definite,  the  teaching  in  the  Academy 
schools  was  the  same  as  the  teaching  given 
elsewhere,  and  those  who  imitated  their 
seniors’  were  doing  something  that  was 
universally  accepted  as  right.  Lastly,  the 
arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Academicians  in 
matters  of  artistic  policy  is  undoubtedly  a 
survival  from  the  days  when  they  could  be 
arbitrary  because  they  were  monopolists. 

The  International  Society  has  difficulties 
of  its  own,  but  it  is  fettered  by  none  of 
the  conditions  we  have  mentioned. 

The  disappointed  outsider  who  is  respon- 
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sible  for  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the  Royal 
Academy  has  not  the  same  reason  for  at¬ 
tacking  the  International  Society,  since  it 
makes  no  claim  to  the  official  representation 
of  art.  Its  members  are  all  men  who 
have  to  some  extent  proved  their  strength, 
and  for  the  present  at  least  no  rules  pre¬ 
vent  its  committees  from  representing  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors. 
Nor  have  its  prominent  men  any  claim  to 
special  titles,  or  special  privileges.  Hence 
those  who  do  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  society’s  administration  have  no  primcl 
facie  cause  for  jealousy,  and  have  not  to 
look  forward  to  the  deaths  of  their  seniors. 

These  considerations,  though  important 
in  themselves,  do  not  affect  more  than  the 
inner  working  of  the  society.  A  more  or 
less  harmonious  adjustment  of  machinery 
is  of  course  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
organized  movement.  The  principles, 
however,  which  guide  such  a  movement 
and  its  consequent  effect  on  the  general 
public  are  at  least  equally  important. 

In  this  respect  also  the  advantage  seems 
to  rest  with  the  International  Society. 
To  the  layman  its  principles  must  appear 
catholic  to  the  verge  of  anarchy.  An  ex¬ 
hibition  which  hangs  in  a  single  room 
pictures  which  in  spirit  and  technique  re¬ 
call  the  days  of  Titian,  and  pictures  of 
which  the  tone,  pigment,  and  design  are  in 
comparison  the  invention  of  yesterday,  can¬ 
not  claim  that  its  efforts  are  united  except 
upon  some  very  broad  and  comprehensive 
foundation.  The  public  may  think  that 
foundation  is  a  love  of  novelty  or  notoriety  : 
the  society’s  critics  with  more  justice  have 
generally  consented  to  call  it  revolt,  and 
revolt  it  really  is,  but  a  revolt  with  which 
all  liberai-minded  men  to  some  extent  must 
sympathize.  Were  the  movement  less 
energetic  and  less  widely  supported  it  might 
indeed  be  termed  a  plea  for  freedom,  or,  at 
least,  for  greater  latitude  in  the  methods  and 
aims  of  picture-making  than  has  hitherto 
been  considered  possible. 


There  is  an  element  of  common  sense  in 
this  demand.  The  fine  arts  have  for  some 
twenty  years  been  in  a  stage  of  transition. 
Wave  after  wave  of  new  experiment  and 
new  achievement  has  swept  over  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  agitation  has  spread  at  last  to 
the  shores  of  England.  The  very  force  and 
dimcnsionsof  the  disturbance, asrepresented 
at  the  New  Gallery,  are  in  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  to  entitle  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
even  of  those  whose  views  it  utterly  con¬ 
tradicts.  The  work  of  certain  acknow¬ 
ledged  masters  is  positive  evidence  of  the 
results  this  spirit  of  liberty  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  ;  the  work  of  some  others  whose 
claims  are  not  yet  firmly  established  is  at 
least  sufficiently  forcible  and  original  to 
deserve  a  fair  hearing. 

The  International  Society,  then,  starts 
with  several  constitutional  advantages  over 
most  of  the  older  societies  in  England.  Its 
spirit  is  catholic  and  includes  serious  work 
of  many  different  kinds,  its  exhibitors  are 
well  represented  on  the  committee  of 
management,  it  is  not  bothered  by  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  rejected  outsiders,  and  as  it  has  still 
its  way  to  make  it  cannot  afford  to  be 
arbitrary  in  its  decisions. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  its  chances 
are  more  evenly  balanced.  It  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  old  associations  which  assure  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Water-colour 
Society,  however  imperfect  their  exhibi¬ 
tions,  of  a  goodly  number  of  shillings  at 
the  turnstile,  and  an  occasional  purchaser. 
Against  this  the  International  Society  can 
at  present  only  set  the  publicity  that  comes 
of  novelty,  and  that  in  a  few  years  must 
come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
tide  of  fashion  ebbs  and  flows  with  discon¬ 
certing  velocity,  the  steady  current  of  desire 
for  fine  works  of  art  is  ever  being  ac¬ 
celerated  by  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
world. 

That  increase  of  wealth,  however,  has 
not  benefited  the  large  middle  class  and  the 
nobility  to  whom  in  the  past  artists  have 
looked  for  patronage,  so  much  as  a  com¬ 


paratively  few  individuals.  These,  when  The  Future 
they  are  French  or  German,  buy  chiefly  of  the  Inter- 
French  or  German  paintings;  when Ameri-  national 
can  they  buy  any  kind  of  painting,  French  Society 
by  preference,  which  has  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  reputation  ;  when  they  are  English 
they  buy  works  by  the  old  masters. 

Living  English  painters  have  suffered 
heavily  by  this  transfer  of  purchasing  power, 
since  they  have  in  general  to  depend  upon 
the  casual  patronage  of  men  of  moderate 
means.  The  older  societiesstill  depend  upon 
their  old  clientele  wrhich  possesses  a  good  deal 
of  money,  but  is  as  cautious  of  spending  it  as 
it  used  to  be  in  business.  Younger  painters 
have  to  depend  upon  the  patronage  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  these,  though  often 
sympathetic  enough,  have  as  yet  but  rarely 
the  funds  for  collecting  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  to  these  active  business  men,  for  the 
most  part  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  that 
the  International  Society  must  look  for  its 
patrons.  The  finest  pictures  of  the  world 
are  already  absorbed,  and  soon  the  very 
best  work  of  living  men  will  be  almost  all 
that  the  art  lover  who  is  not  a  millionaire 
will  be  able  to  afford,  even  when  he  has 
inherited  the  capital  accumulated  by  his 
elders.  The  pressure  of  modern  commerce 
has  made  most  of  these  men  quick-witted, 
they  think  before  they  spend  their  money, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  to  recognize  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  arts  as  they  have  recognized  it 
in  business.  The  temper  of  the  next  gene¬ 
ration  of  well-to-do  purchasers  would  thus 
seem  to  favour  the  International  Society 
rather  than  the  older  English  institutions, 
against  which  the  current  ot  educated 
thought  is  now  steadily  set. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  note  that  the  very  definite  encou¬ 
ragement  given  by  the  society  to  original 
engraving  ot  all  kinds  may  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  it  in  the  future.  Good  pictures 
have  become  so  extravagantly  precious  that 
an  increasing  number  ot  collectors  arc  turn¬ 
ing,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  their 
attention  to  prints  and  drawings.  The 
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The  society  may  thus  succeed  in  attracting  a 

Burlington  number  of  small  purchasers,  who  in  the 
Magazine,  aggregate  may  be  of  great  use  in  making 
Number  its  exhibitions  a  success. 

XI  The  International  Society  is  also  wise 

in  adopting  the  practice  of  exhibiting, 
side  by  side  with  the  works  of  living 
men,  representative  pictures  by  famous  de¬ 
ceased  artists  whose  aims  were  similar  to 
those  professed  to-day  by  the  advocates  ol 
freedom.  This  practice  ensures  that  each 
exhibition  will  contain  several  notable  pic¬ 
tures,  and  so  will  be  a  place  to  which  an  art 
lover  may  resort  with  the  certainty  of  being 


interested.  The  system  of  hanging  adopted 
by  the  society  is  also  singularly  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  its  exhibitions  pleasant  in 
appearance,  and  no  mere  aggregate  of 
huddled  frames  and  canvases.  These  may 
seem  minor  points,  but  they  have  more  to 
do  with  the  success  of  a  series  of  exhibitions 
than  many  people  imagine. 

Yet  with  all  these  points  in  its  favour  the 
society  has  to  face  certain  dangers  which 
in  a  few  years  may  lead  to  a  crisis.  We 
have,  however,  outrun  the  limits  of  space 
assigned  to  us  and  must  deal  with  these  in 
a  future  number  of  the  magazine. 


II— CRITICISM  AND  COMMERCE 


?NE  of  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties  that  editors  of  art 
^periodicals  have  to  meet  is 
)  that  of  their  relations  with 
dealers  in  works  of  art, 
^particularly  in  regard  to 
the  reproduction  of  pictures 
and  other  objects  belonging  to  dealers  and 
actually  offered  for  sale.  This  question 
arose  very  early  in  the  history  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine,  and  it  was  decided 
that  works  of  art  worthy  to  be  reproduced 
in  the  magazine  should  not  be  excluded 
merely  because  they  belonged  to  dealers  ; 
this  decision  was  announced  in  the  second 
number  of  the  magazine,1  and,  as  it  evoked 
some  unfavourable  criticism,  the  reasons  for 
it  were  set  out  at  length  in  the  fourth  num¬ 
ber  in  an  editorial  article  expressly  devoted 
to  the  subject.2  The  arguments  there  put 
forward  convinced  some  who  had  previously 
been  opposed  to  the  policy  adopted,  and,  as 
was  shown  both  by  private  communications 
and  by  comments  in  the  press,  the  great 
majority  of  those  interested  in  the  magazine 
considered  that  the  policy  had  been  amply 
justified  and  that  its  disadvantages  were 
shown  to  be  outweighed  by  its  advantages. 

When  the  magazine  changed  hands  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  became 


1  Vol.  I,  page  148. 
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2  Vol.  II,  page  5. 


necessary  to  consider  whether  the  past 
policy  in  regard  to  this  matter  should  be 
continued  with  or  without  modification, 
or  whether  on  the  other  hand  works  of  art 
belonging  to  dealers  should  in  the  future  be 
excluded  from  the  magazine.  After  careful 
consideration  it  has  been  decided  to  adhere 
tothepolicy  laid  down  in  the  articles  already 
mentioned;  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  that  policy  are  fully  recognized, 
but  it  is  also  recognized  that  those  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  case  of  works  of  art  belonging  to 
professional  dealers  who  make  no  secret  of 
their  profession,  but  may  be  present  in  even 
greater  degree  in  some  other  cases.  They 
are  indeed,  under  existing  conditions,  inse¬ 
parable  from  the  conduct  of  an  art  periodical. 
As  the  writer  of  the  previous  editorial 
article  on  this  subject  remarked,  if  the 
editors  of  art  periodicals  are  to  be  deterred 
by  such  difficulties  and  dangers,  there  will 
be  few  works  of  art  that  they  will  be  able 
to  publish. 3  The  publication  of  a  work  of 
art,  to  whomsoever  it  may  belong,  in  any 
periodical  of  standing  and  repute  tends  to 
enhance  its  commercial  value,  and  who  can 
tell  that  it  will  not  be  put  up  for  sale  at 
Christie’s  within  three  months  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  ?  We  cannot  ask  the  owner  to  give 

3  Vol.  II,  page  6. 


us  a  guarantee,  before  we  publish  a  picture 
or  a  piece  of  china,  that  he  will  not  sell  it 
for,  say,  ten  years.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  do  so.  If  we  publish  a  work 
of  art  it  is  because  its  publication  is  to  the 
advantage  of  our  readers  and  therefore  of 
the  magazine,  and  if  the  publication  is  also 
an  advantage  to  the  owner  so  much  the 
better.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  he  may 
obtain  some  practical  compensation  for  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  reproduce  his 
property,  a  courtesy  which  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  willingly  extended  to  us, 
and  which  often  involves  some  considerable 
trouble  to  those  who  extend  it.  It  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  exhibition  of  a  picture, 
say  at  Burlington  House,  may  be  just  as 
advantageous  to  an  owner  as  publication  in 
a  periodical,  but  nobody  has  yet  suggested 
that  the  ‘Old  Masters  ’  exhibitions  should 
on  this  account  be  discontinued,  or  even  that 
fine  pictures  should  be  excluded  from  them 
because  they  happen  to  belong  to  dealers. 

As,  however,  the  objections  to  the  policy 
of  publishing  works  of  art  belonging  to 
dealers  are,  we  understand,  still  felt  strongly 
by  some  of  our  friends,  precautions  will  be 
taken  which  will  reduce  the  dangers  to  a 
minimum,  and  should  meet  all  reasonable 
scruples.  Two  conditions  which  have 
been  observed  in  The  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine  in  the  past  will  be  strictly  observed 
also  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  the 
sole  reason  for  the  publication  of  any  work 
of  art  will  be  that  it  is  sufficiently  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  to  make  its  publication 
desirable  ;  it  will  be  taken  on  its  own  merits 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  presence  or  other¬ 
wise  of  its  owner’s  name  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  pages  of  the  magazine.  If  any  one 
thinksthat  by  advertising  in  the  magazine  he 
can  secure  the  publication  or  notice  of  any¬ 
thing  in  his  possession  in  the  editorial  pages, 
we  tell  him  plainly  that  he  is  mistaken. 

In  the  second  place  no  dealer  nor  anyone 
connected  with  the  trade  can  be  allowed  to 
write  about  a  work  of  art  belonging  to  a 


dealer.  As  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  such  Criticism  and 
objects  will  be  described  by  independent  Commerce 
experts,  and  in  future  the  notes  describing 
them  will  invariably  be  signed  by  the  name 
or  initials  of  the  writer,  who  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  he  writes.  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
dition  of  publication  that  the  writer  is 
perfectly  free  to  express  his  own  opinion 
as  to  attribution  and  all  other  matters. 

The  third  condition  is  a  new  one.  In 
future  works  of  art  belonging  to  dealers, 
except  such  as  may  be  used  to  illustrate 
an  article,  will  be  published  under  this 
general  title  in  a  particular  section  of  the 
magazine  expressly  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

There  can  thus  be  no  mistake  about  the 
matter.  Every  reader  of  the  magazine  will 
know  that  the  objects  mentioned  in  this 
section  are  actually  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
and  are  being  offered  for  sale,  and  that  they 
are  mentioned  because  they  are  of  special 
interest  and  importance. 

By  this  means  we  hope  to  give  the 
readers  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  the 
opportunity  of  learning  about  some  of  the 
fine  works  of  art  which  are  constantly 
passing  through  the  hands  of  London 
dealers,  and  if  the  owners  of  the  works  of 
art  benefit  in  some  degree,  we  regard  that 
result  with  more  than  equanimity,  for  only 
those  who  possess  really  fine  and  genuine 
works  of  art  can  reap  any  benefit,  since  such 
alone  will  obtain  what,  we  hope,  will  come 
to  be  regarded  as  ‘honourable  mention.’ 

The  editors  are  fully  conscious  that  this 

J 

policy  involves  a  great  responsibility  both 
to  themselves  and  to  those  who  write  about 
the  works  of  art  selected  for  notice.  Some 
years  ago  a  mistake  about  the  authenticity 
of  a  work  of  art  had  much  smaller  conse¬ 
quences,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
than  is  the  case  now  when  large  sums  of 
money  are  often  involved.  It  is  now  more 
necessary  than  ever  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  exercised.  The  great  increase 
in  the  commercial  value  of  works  of  art 
has  also  increased  the  value  and  importance 
of  criticism  to  the  collector  and  the  dealer. 
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The  sound  and  well-informed  critic  and 
expert  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  he  is  to 
the  student.  And  the  best  guarantee  for 
the  honesty  and  impartiality  of  the  critic 
is  the  responsibility  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  cannot  be  evaded  by  the 
writer  of  a  signed  contribution. 

One  difficulty  there  is  in  connexion 
with  this  matter  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  the  editorial  article  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.4  It  is  not  easy  precisely  to 
define  the  position  of  a  dealer  or  to  say 
where  ‘  dealing  ’  begins  and  ends.  If  anyone 
who  at  any  time  sells  works  of  art  is  a 
dealer,  then  most  collectors  come  within  that 
category  ;  but  this  would  be  to  enlarge  the 
category  unreasonably.  Every  collector, 
unless  he  has  unlimited  space  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  must  sell  from  time  to  time  or  cease 
from  collecting,  and  the  wisest  collectors 
sell  the  indifferent  or  even  the  good  to 
make  room  for  the  better,  preferring  quality 
to  quantity  ;  a  choice  and  small  collection 
which  has  thus  been  weeded  out  is  prefer¬ 
able  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  taste  to  a  huge 
conglomeration  of  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent  pieces  in  which  the  fine  things  are 
swamped  by  the  others.  And  it  may  be 
taken  as  certain  that  when  collectors  wish 
to  sell  they  sell  at  a  profit  if  they  can.  But 
they  do  not  thereby  become  dealers,  and 
here  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  line. 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  what  are 
called  ‘  private  dealers,’  that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  though  they  have  no  place  of  business 
as  art  dealers,  and  may  follow  other  avoca¬ 
tions,  buy  works  of  art  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  them.  Then,  again,  there 
are  the  experts  who  buy  or  sell  on  com¬ 
mission,  the  commission  being  the  reward 
of  their  expert  knowledge.  It  is  often 
said,  and  said  with  some  justification,  that 
in  these  regards  there  is  greater  danger  than 
in  the  case  of  professional  dealers.  It  is 
argued  that  any  distinction  drawn  between 
the  private  and  the  professional  dealer  is 

*  Vol.  II.,  page  6. 


arbitrary  and  unreal.  Fine,  no  doubt,  such 
a  distinction  is,  but  nevertheless  one  has 
to  draw  it,  not  in  any  invidious  sense,  but 
because  there  is  no  other  practical  solution. 
When  one  speaks  of  a  dealer  one  means  a 
man  whose  regular  and  avowed  business 
it  is  to  deal  in  works  of  art  and  who  has  a 
place  of  business  for  that  purpose.  That  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  shall  apply  the  term. 

We  trust  that  there  will  be  no  misun¬ 
derstanding  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  policy 
here  set  out.  It  is  due  to  no  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  dealers  as  such.  Many  of  them 
are  keen  and  accomplished  connoisseurs 
seriously  interested  in  art,  and  as  honour¬ 
able  and  as  careful  for  their  reputations  as 
any  other  men.  But  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  potential  advertisers  makes  it  essential 
that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  is 
any  connexion  between  the  advertisement 
and  the  editorial  columns.  This  is  really 
as  much  to  the  interest  of  dealers  of  re¬ 
pute  as  to  that  of  the  magazine,  for  praise 
inspired  by  an  advertisement  counts  for 
nothing  with  any  intelligent  reader. 

As  for  those  who  sometimes  deal  with¬ 
out  being  dealers,  their  position  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  honourable  one  if  they  use  it  hon¬ 
ourably,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
potential  advertisers  puts  their  relations  to 
the  magazine  in  a  different  category.  There 
is  no  sort  of  reason  why  a  man  who  holds 
no  public  position  and  has  made  himself 
an  expert  by  long  and  conscientious  study 
should  not  be  fairly  paid  when  he  places  his 
expert  knowledge  at  the  service  of  others 
as  a  buyer  or  a  seller.  There  are  many 
experts  making  perhaps  considerable  in¬ 
comes  in  this  way  who  would  never  de¬ 
viate  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  straightest 
path  of.  honesty  ;  others  there  may  be  who 
are  less  particular.  Editors  can  but  use 
their  judgement  and  take  the  responsibility. 
The  great,  and  indeed  excessive,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  side  of  art  has 
increased  that  responsibility  enormously, 
but  it  has  to  be  faced. 
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A  BRONZE  RELIEF  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 
WRITTEN  BY  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS 


HAVE  elsewhere  already 
given  a  short  account  of 
the  circumstances  under 
which  this  great  Dance  of 
Nymphs  was  discovered — 
fr-^T^or  perhaps  more  accurately 


uncovered — by  me  at  Hertford  House. 
These  facts  it  may  be  as  well  quite  shortly 
to  recapitulate.  High  up  on  the  right-hand 
wall  of  the  entrance  hall  had  for  something 
like  twenty-five  years  been  embedded  a 
bronze  reliefofimportant  dimensions,  which, 
dull  of  surface  as  it  had  become  from  dust, 
could  not,  at  the  altitude  at  which  it  was 
fixed,  be  critically  examined  or  appreciated. 
The  inventory  ofthe  worksofart  bequeathed 
to  the  nation  made  no  special  mention  of 
it,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  connoisseurs  of  Italian 
plastic  art  who  year  after  year  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Hertford  House  and  passed  its 
treasures  in  review.  When  I  came  to 
Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  palace,  as  Keeper 
of  the  new  museum,  my  attention  was 
not  specially  called  to  this  relief,  and,  while 
the  arduous  work  of  arranging  the  whole 
varied  and  magnificent  collection,  with  its 
numerous  sub-divisions,  was  in  progress,  it 
was  more  or  less  forgotten  or  ignored  by  all 
parties.  At  any  rate  it  was  not  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  it  down  from  its  high  point  of 
f/Z/ad vantage,  and  finally  it  was  covered,  so 
effectually  as  to  be  completely  invisible,  by 
a  large  canvas — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
with  his  Secretary,  Colonel  Gurwood 
which  had  a  certain  historic  interest,  but  no 
appreciable  artistic  value.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  at  the  time  looked  upon  as  tem¬ 
porary.  ‘  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  !  ’  For 
the  moment  no  one  gave  another  thought 
to  the  big  black  bronze.  One  evening, 
weary  of  this  huge  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which  in  pictorial  quality  was  so  little 
worthy  of  the  incomparable  collection  to 
which  it  nominally  belonged,  I  resolved 


to  try  in  its  place  an  important  altar- 
piece  bv  Sassoferrato,  The  Mystic  Mar¬ 
riage  of  St.  Catharine,  which  had  hitherto 
found  a  refuge  in  the  board  room.  When 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  taken 
down  there  was  once  again  revealed  this 
big  black  bronze,  which  had  remained 
covered  and  practically  non-existent  ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  Wallace  Collection 
to  the  public  as  a  national  museum.  Then, 
before  again  covering  it  up,  I  resolved  to 
mount  and  make  at  last  some  sort  of  critical 
examination.  Mv  astonishment  was  un¬ 
bounded  at  finding  myself  suddenly  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  most  important,  one 
of  the  most  striking  bronzes  of  the  earlier 
Italian  Renaissance  at  its  climax.  Arguing 
against  my  better  self,  against  my  true  intui¬ 
tion,  I  sought  every  reason  for  discrediting 
the  relief  so  strangelv  put  away.  But  with 
no  other  result  than  that  of  adding  strength 
to  the  conviction  that  here  was  revealed  a 
genuine  Italian  work  of  unusual  dimensions 
and  exceptional  beauty.  I  had  the  bronze 
relief  taken  down  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  cleansed  of  the  dirt  which  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  its  surface.  It  then  asserted 
itself  still  more  conclusively  as  a  work  great 
in  rhythm  of  design,  great  in  technical 
finish  and  perfection.  After  I  had  pub¬ 
lished  my  preliminary  account  of  this  find, 
or  recovery,  or  uncovering — whichever  of 
these  substantives  be  deemed  best  to  fit  the 
occasion — I  learnt  from  Sir  John  Murray 
Scott,  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  formerly  secretary  to  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  that  the  latter  had  acquired  the 
bronze  relief  during  or  after  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Hertford  House  ;  that  he  had 
appreciated  its  artistic  importance,  but  that 
after  trying  it  in  various  galleries  and  various 
places,  he  had  nevertheless  been  compelled 
to  relegate  it  to  the  inhospitable  regions 
where  a  tew  weeks  ago  I  found  it — or  re¬ 
found  it. 
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The  Dance  of  Nymphs  is  a  high  relief 
of  dark  bronze,  shot  in  the  lights  with 
richer  and  more  golden  hues.  It  is  cast, 
and  most  wonderfully  cast,  in  one  piece  by 
the  cire perdue  process,  and  then  throughout 
elaborately  chased;  yet,  in  the  fashion 
which  so  much  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance  bronzes,  so  as  not  to 
emasculate  the  work  by  over-smoothness 
and  obliteration  of  accent,  but  to  leave  to 
it  a  certain  frankness  of  touch,  analogous 
to  the  vigorous  brush-work  of  a  master. 

No  join  can  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
bronze,  save  at  the  back  of  the  sinuous  arms 
and  delicate  hands,  wholly  detached  from 
the  surface,  which  the  fair  immortals  ex¬ 
tend  to  each  other  in  the  gracious  rhythm 
of  their  dance.  Even  the  architectural 
mouldings  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  cast 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  The  side 
pieces  are,  on  the  other  hand,  additions, 
and  not  of  bronze  but  of  brass.  The  repro¬ 
duction  which  accompanies  these  remarks 
renders  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
Dance  of  Nymphs  unnecessary.  It  was 
clear  from  the  very  first  that  here  was  a 
Renaissance  relief  closely  based  on  a  familiar 
classical  original,  which,  by  the  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  its  exquisite  grace,  by  the 
charming  indiscretions  of  the  diaphanous, 
clinging  draperies,  expressing  the  forms 
beneath,  suggested  a  Neo-Attic  original 
of  the  later  time.  But  how  closely  based  ? 
Certain  elements  in  the  design  proved 
themselves  at  once  by  intrinsic  evidence  to 
be  of  Renaissance  origin  ;  and  these  were 
the  fantastic  coiffures  of  two  of  the  dancing 
nymphs,  one  suggesting  Mantegna,  the 
other  Leonardo.  I  owe,  however,  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  first  suggestion  that  this  clas¬ 
sical  original  is  no  other  than  the  well-known 
Danseuses  Borghese,  which,  as  he  points 
out,  has  been  described  by  Hauser  as  ‘  viel- 
leicht  unter  alien  antiken  Reliefs  von  den 
Kiinstlern  der  Renaissance  bis  in  die  neuere 
Zeit  am  hochsten  geschatzt  und  am  meisten 
nachgeahmt  ’ — that  is  to  say,  ‘  perhaps  of 


all  antique  reliefs  the  one  which  has  been 
most  admired  and  most  imitated  by  ar¬ 
tists,  from  the  Renaissance  period  down 
to  modern  times.’  It  was  first  published, 
it  appears,  in  Perrier’s  ‘  leones  Tabularum,’ 
pi.  20,  and  thence  got  into  Bartoli’s  ‘  Ad- 
miranda,’  pi.  60  (published  in  1693). 
Clarac  reproduces  it  in  Vol.  II,  no.  163, 
giving  the  height  as  0*71  metres,  and  the 
length  as  1*876  metres.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Hertford  House  bronze  are  slightly 
different,  the  height  being  0*675  metres 
(2  ft.  2i  in.),  while  the  length  is  2*025 
metres  (6  ft.  6jin.),  these  slight  differences 
being  easily  accounted  for  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  Italian  bronze  with  the  Greek 
(or  Graco-Roman  ?)  marble. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
reproductions,  the  two  reliefs  agree  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  general  design,  even  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ample  draperies  with 
their  tasselled  ends  fluttering  gracefully 
in  front  of  the  pilasters — even  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  design  of  these,  with  the  caps 
showing  in  the  middle  a  basket-shaped  or¬ 
nament  with  acanthus  leaves,  and  flanking 
this  on  either  side  Athene’s  owls.  A  close 
comparison  of  the  classical  original  with 
the  Renaissance  copy,  or  adaptation,  affords, 
however,  the  most  astonishing  and  unex¬ 
pected  results.  The  Hertford  House  re¬ 
lief  is  so  immeasurably  superior,  in  every 
way,  to  its  elder  sister  in  the  Louvre,  that 
from  this  version  of  the  relief  it  cannot 
surely  have  been  taken.  Judging  from  a 
Giraudon  photograph — and  since  I  re¬ 
found  the  bronze  of  the  Wallace  Collection 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining 
the  Louvre  relief  in  the  original — the  heads 
in  the  Danseuses  Borghese  are  so  rough, 
coarse,  and  disproportionate,  that  Bouillon 
may  very  possibly  be  right  when,  in  ‘Musee 
des  Antiques’  II,  183,  he  suggests  that 
they  are  modern  or,  in  the  alternative,  that 
they  have  been  worked  over. 

The  entablature  in  the  Hertford  House 
bronze  is  much  finer  and  more  delicate  in 
balance  than  the  architrave  which  is  super- 
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a  dance  of  nymphs  ;  Italian  bronze  relief  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  in  the  Wallace  collection 


:  •  illESl  LATE  GREEK  (OR  GRAECO-ROM  AN)  MARBLB  RELIEF  IS  THE  LOUVRE 


DETAILS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  BRONZE  RELIEF  OF  THE  EARLY  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


posed  on  the  marble  picture  of  the  Louvre. 
The  arms  of  the  dancing  nymphs  in  the 
latter  arc  coarse,  stiff,  and  meaningless  in 
comparison  with  the  beautiful  supple  limbs 
which  the  damsels  of  bronze  in  the  ‘  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out  ’  of  their  dance 
weave  into  so  beautiful  a  pattern,  into 
so  subtle  a  harmony.  And  the  bronze 
draperies,  which  like  the  coa  vest/s  make 
but  the  lovelier  the  nude  form,  as  it  is 
three  parts  revealed  and  one  part  concealed 
beneath  their  transparent,  fluttering  folds, 
show  a  thousand  delicate  refinements  which 
are  wanting  in  the  marble,  for  all  that  the 
design  and  the  working  out  are  in  essentials 
the  same  in  the  two  works.  This  vastly 
superior  artistry,  this  more  classic  beauty, 
of  the  relief  in  the  Wallace  Collection  are 
important  points  to  be  considered,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  two  compo¬ 
sitions  actually  differ  materially  in  certain 
elaborations  of  the  main  design.  Three  at 
least  of  the  coiffures  are  essentially  different. 
One  bronze  nymph  to  the  extreme  left  has 
her  hair  dressed  somewhat  like  Mantegna’s 
Judith  in  the  famous  drawing  in  the  Uffizi, 
only  with  considerable  modification  and 
simplification.  The  bronze  nymph  in  the 
middle  of  the  relief  has  a  coiffure  with 
twistings  and  involutions  of  many  plaits 
which — again  with  much  simplification — 
recalls  a  Head  of  Lcda  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  in  the  library  at  Windsor,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  similar  designs  by  him. 
The  bronze  nymph  to  the  extreme  right 
has  her  hair  knotted  up  high  on  the  head, 
while  her  rougher  and  less  supple  marble 
prototype  wears  it  much  lower  down  on 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Lastly,  the  first 
and  the  fifth  nymph  in  the  bronze  hold  in 
their  hands  bunches  of  roses,  cunningly 
fashioned  and  chased,  which  are  wanting 
in  the  marble  original. 

I  must  own  that  these  bunches  of  roses 
and  leaves,  realistically  rather  than  stylisti¬ 
cally  treated,  gave  me  a  moment  of  serious 
misgiving,  so  unlike  are  they  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fully-expanded  blossoms  to  what 


the  earlier  Italian  Renaissance  has  accus-  A  Bronze 
tomedustoin  this  particular.  The  qualm  Relief  in  the 
was  luckily  only  momentary,  every  other  Wallace 
technical  and  stylistic  detail  being  so  ab-  Collection 
solutely  convincing. 

But  it  is  the  main  question  with  which 
we  have  first  to  deal.  It  is  nearly  certain 
from  what  has  now  been  set  forth  that  the 
Hertford  House  relief,  though  it  is  taken 
and  in  most  essentials  copied  from  a  classical 
original,  is  not,  cannot  be,  copied  from  this 
particular  edition  of  the  classical  original. 

A  north  Italian  artificer  of  the  earliest 
cinquecento,  if  he  were  sufficiently  accom¬ 
plished,  if  his  artistic  personalitv  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinctive,  might  possibly  make 
his  interpretation  of  a  classical  exemplar, 
itself  not  of  the  very  highest  rank,  more 
piquant,  more  attractive  to  the  modern 
than  the  original.  He  would  effect  this 
by  means  of  an  introduction  of  the  bit¬ 
ter-sweet,  the  poignant,  the  over-accen¬ 
tuated,  that  the  earlier  Renaissance  infuses 
— whether  consciously  or  unconsciously — 
into  its  transcriptions.  But  he  could  not 
surely — however  complete  were  his  accom¬ 
plishment,  however  remarkable  his  intui¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  antique — evolve  from  an 
ancient  relief,  itself  relatively  rough  and 
perfunctory  in  execution,  a  copy  or  adapta¬ 
tion  not  only  more  living,  more  subtle,  more 
harmonious  in  rhythm,  but  in  some  points 
even  more  classical.  The  two  nymphs  to 
the  right  of  the  bronze — especially  the  fair 
immortal  who  comes  fourth  in  the  living 
chain,  counting  from  the  right— are  really 
more  classical,  more  Greek  in  vitality,  in 
rhythmic  grace,  in  harmony  of  proportion, 
than  the  companion  figures  in  marble,  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  echoes. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  Paduan  master 
who  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  made  the  bronze  relief  of  Hertford 
House  must  have  had  before  him  a  finer 
version  than  the  so-called  Danseuscs  Bor- 
ghesc  of  the  Louvre.  So  far  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  any  other  com- 
plctc  version  of  the  Louvre  bas-relief  exists. 
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The  Yet  such  a  one,  superior  to  this  last  in 

Burlington  quality,  may  well  have  been  available  in 
Magazine,  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Number  and  may  still  exist  in  one  of  the  continental 
XI  museums  or  in  some  private  collection. 

Instances  of  such  repetitions,  in  the  antique, 
of  popular  subjects  are  endless.  I  need 
only  point  to  the  famous  Hermes  Psy- 
chopompos,  Orpheus,  and  Eurydice,  the 
Graeco-Roman  copy  of  an  original  dating 
about  400  b.c.,  of  which  three  versions 
exist,  one  in  the  Naples  museum,  another 
in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome,  and  yet  an¬ 
other,  of  inferior  quality,  in  the  Louvre. 

The  diaphanous  draperies  fully  indicat¬ 
ing  beneath  their  light  envelope  the  nude 
forms,  so  buoyant  in  youthful  vigour  and 
freshness,  yet  of  so  perfectly  matured  and 
voluptuous  a  beauty,  suggest  in  line  and  fold 
a  late  period  in  Greek  art,  although  in  the 
admirable  bronze  transcr  iption,  if  not  in  the 
rougher  marble,  they  show  a  cunning,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  subtlety  which  recall  the  supreme 
art  of  the  draped  Victories  from  the  balus¬ 
trade  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  on 
the  Acropolis.  By  which  is  of  course  not 
meant  that  the  draperies  of  the  Neo-Attic 
Dancing  Nymphs  are  equal  in  style  or  in 
sculptural  appropriateness  to  those  of  the 
Victories  of  the  little  Athenian  temple, 
which  must  date  at  least  two  hundred  years 
before  the  original  Dancing  Nymphs.  As 
coming  in  somewhere  midway  between  the 
two,  both  in  style  and  period,  may  be  cited 
the  reliefs,  with  fully-draped  figures  of  fe¬ 
male  mourners,  on  a  sarcophagus,  one  of  that 
famous  group  found  at  Sidon,  and  now  in  the 
imperial  museum  at  Constantinople.  This 
particular  one  dates  from  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  The  mourning  women  are,  like 
the  dancing  nymphs,  arranged  between 
pilasters,  in  an  architectural  framework ; 
but  they  are,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
subject,  isolated  in  their  well-varied  atti¬ 
tudes  of  formalized  sorrow,  and  thus  they 
do  not,  like  the  Borghese  Dancers,  make 
up  a  complete  and  at  all  points  coherent 
composition. 


If  we  wish  to  adduce  an  instance  in 
which  a  great  Italian  has  intended  faith¬ 
fully,  though  on  an  enlarged  scale,  to  copy 
a  classical  original,  and  yet  copying  has 
partially  transformed  what  he  touched  by 
the  fire  of  his  genius — not,  indeed,  in 
the  direction  of  an  increased  classicality, 
but  in  that  of  modernity  and  vital  force — 
we  need  not  go  beyond  Donatello.  We 
may  take  the  familiar  one  of  his  Diomedes 
with  the  Palladium,  one  of  the  stone  me¬ 
dallions  which  adorn  the  courtyard  of  the 
Medici  (now  Riccardi)  palace  at  Florence, 
and  were  enlarged  by  him  from  classical 
cameos  in  the  Medici  collection.  Dona¬ 
tello  has  given  to  his  Diomedes  the  vital 
energy,  controlled  by  steadfastness,  of  the 
true  hero — as  he  had  given  it  earlier  to  his 
Christian  St.  George,  as  he  was  to  give  it 
later  to  his  half-Roman  Gattamelata. 

For  a  list  of  bronze  plaquettes  of  the 
earlier  Renaissance,  copied  for  the  most  part 
from  antique  cameos  and  intaglios,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  referred  to  M.  Emile  Moli- 
nier’s  ‘ Les  Plaquettes’(Jules  Rouam,  1  886). 
Prominent  among  these  are  the  Apollo 
and  Marsyas,  from  an  intaglio  in  the  Me¬ 
dici  collection,  and  this  same  Diomedes 
with  the  Palladium,  so  popular  with  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  the  Renaissance. 

To  a  much  later  epoch  belongs  another 
piquant  and  charming  example  which  may 
be  cited  here  as  peculiarly  apposite.  I  refer 
to  the  beautiful  Nymphe  a  la  Coquille 
(Louvre)  which  the  Louis-Quatorzian 
sculptor  Charles-Antoine  Coysevox  copied 
on  an  enlarged  scale  from  an  antique  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  great  national  museum  of 
France.  Here  the  transcription  is  faith¬ 
ful  enough  ;  yet  the  modern  artist  has 
managed  to  infuse  into  his  work  a  suavity, 
an  exquisite  charm  of  life  and  grace  which 
cannot  be  said  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
original.  I  think  it  all  the  more  necessary 
to  give  this  instance  because  it  may  be 
used  against  my  own  argument  that  a  finer 
version  than  the  Borghese  Dancers  of  the 
Louvre  underlies  our  Hertford  House  relief. 
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But  to  whom,  among  the  North-Italian 
artificers  in  bronze  working  between  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  about  i  520,  are 
we  to  attribute  the  technically  and  artisti¬ 
cally  remarkable  relief  of  Hertford  House  ? 
The  first  name  that,  as  it  were,  puts  itself  'for¬ 
ward  is  that  ofAndrea  Briosco, called  II  Ric- 
cio  (the  curly-headed) ;  or,  as  he  himself  puts 
it  on  the  medal  ascribed  to  him,  ‘  Andreas 
Crispus  Patavinusaeneum  D.  Antonii  cande¬ 
labrum  f.’  This  renowned  worker  in  bronze 
was,  we  are  told,  the  pupil  of  Bellano  or 
Vellano,  who  himself  owed  what  reputa¬ 
tion  and  accomplishment  he  possessed  to 
the  training  which  he  acquired  as  the  chiet 
Paduan  pupil  of  Donatello.  We  know 
little  as  yet  of  the  circumstances  of  Riccio’s 
life,  which  is  bounded  by  the  two  dates 
1470  and  1532,  thus  comprising  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  if  of  his  life 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  of  his  works 
we  know  much. 

The  most  celebrated  ot  all — the  one  of 
which  he  was  chiefly  proud — is  the  great 
paschal  candlestick  in  the  choir  of  S.  An¬ 
tonio  of  Padua.  Though  it  stands  forth 
there  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  bronze-worker  as  regards  lavish  splen¬ 
dour  of  design  and  perfection  ot  execution, 
it  is  nevertheless  seen  at  a  certain  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  the  midst  of  the  great  group  ot  works 
by  Donatello  and  his  school  which  enriches 
the  choir.  Then  we  have  in  the  same  great 
church — a  wonderful  museum  of  the  sta¬ 
tuary’s  art — the  two  elaborate  reliefs,  David 
dancing  before  the  Ark,  and  Judith  with 
the  Head  of  Holofernes.  The  too-little- 
visited  Galleria  Estense  ot  Modena  con¬ 
tains  a  superb  bronze  vase,  in  the  low  reliefs 
of  which  the  fierexza  of  his  design  and  the 
sureness  ot  his  hand  are  easily  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Better  known  is  the  important  series 
of  small  reliefs  in  the  Louvre.  These  were 
ruthlessly  torn  from  the  monument  of  Giro¬ 
lamo  della  Torre  in  the  church  ot  S.  Fermo 
at  Verona,  and  are  now  replaced  by  copies. 

We  are  not  here  directly  concerned  with 


the  splendid  works  of  a  less  monumental  A  Bronze 
character — smaller  bronzes,  plaquettes,  and  Relict  in  the 
objects  of  applied  art — which  are  attribut-  Wallace 
ed  to  Riccio  himself  and  to  his  workshop.  Collection 
Examples  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  most 
public  and  private  collections:  in  the  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Berlin  mu¬ 
seum,  the  Wallace  Collection,  the  Salting 
collection,  the  Beit  collection,  and  many 
others. 

But  there  are  obviously  great  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  ascription  to  Riccio, 
although  the  breadth,  accent,  and  finish  ot 
the  technical  execution  may  suggest  the 
most  consummate  artificer  ot  this  particu¬ 
lar  moment.  A  comparison  as  regards 
style  is  difficult,  and  might  be  misleading, 
seeing  that  the  Hertford  House  relief  is 
an  adaptation — very  nearly  a  copy — of  a 
classical  original,  while  the  typical  works 
just  now  cited  represent  Riccio’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  conception  of  Renaissance  neo-classic 
art.  He  descends,  no  doubt,  through  his 
master  Bellano  from  Donatello;  but  his  art 
has  in  it  also  a  strong  infusion  ot  the  Man- 
tegnesque — that  is,  of  an  entirely  personal 
development  of  the  Paduan-Donatellesque. 

His  classicality  is  Roman  rather  than 
Greek,  with  something  heurtc  and  morose 
to  give  it  its  own  special  character,  but  also 
with  an  element  ot  the  superficial  and  the 
conventional  that  lessens  its  value,  it  it  be 
judged  from  the  highest  standpoint. 

The  main  characteristics  ot  Riccio’s  style 
are  exceptional  force,  finish,  and  perfection, 
never  degenerating  into4  niggling’;  an  over¬ 
crowding,  in  the  reliefs,  not  only  °t  figures, 
but  of  architectural  and  landscape  detail  ot 
every  kind  ;  a  too  lavish  profusion  ot  the 
purely  decorative  elements;  an  unsmiling 
rigidity  and  moroseness  in  the  chiet  types, 
male  and  female.  Ot  these  qualities  the 
force,  finish,  and  perfection  are  certainly  seen 
at  their  highest  point  in  the  I  Ierttord  1 1  ouse 
relief.  The  treatment  ot  the  draperies, 
showing  the  nude  form  beneath,  has  points 
of  similarity  with  that  in  several  works  ot 
Riccio;  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  the 
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consummate  treatment  of  the  hair.  The 
architectural  mouldings  and  details  have 
in  both  cases  the  same  sharpness,  the  same 
harmonious  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand 
the  buoyancy,  the  melodious  rhythm  of 
living  figures  linked  in  a  glad  yet  solemn 
measure,  the  suppleness,  the  suavity  which 
the  Renaissance  artist  has  so  exquisitely  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  free  copy  from  the  antique 
— these  are  not  precisely  the  qualities  which 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  master-work 
of  the  great  Paduan  artificer.  But  if  not 
to  Riccio,  to  whom  are  we  to  give  the 
Dance  of  Nymphs,  a  work  of  such  beau¬ 
ty,  such  importance,  that  one  is  naturally 
loth  to  leave  it  without  an  effort  to  an 
anonimo  ?  Bellano  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question.  Are  we  to  look  to  neighbour¬ 
ing  Venice — to  Alessandro  Leopardi,  to 
Tullio  or  Antonio  Lombardo,  sons  of  the 
greater  Pietro?  We  are  certainly  not  on 
safer  ground  in  that  direction. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  connecting 
Leopardi  with  such  a  work  as  this.  The 
claims  of  Tullio  and  Antonio  Lombardo, 
who  carried  out  the  magnificent  Vendramin 
monument  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  might 
be  deemed  to  rank  rather  higher.  The 
peculiar  and  easily  recognizable  mannerism 
of  Tullio,  in  the  hair  and  draperies — as  best 
seen  in  the  two  marble  reliefs  which  adorn 
the  ‘Santo’  of  Padua  (1501  and  1525) — 
would  appear  to  shut  him  out.  Of  the 
younger  brother,  Antonio,  we  know  that 
he  worked  in  bronze  and  is  responsible  for 
the  Madonna  and  the  Baldacchino  in  the 
Cappella  S.  Zeno  in  S.  Marco.  In  his 
marble  relief  in  the  ‘  Santo’of  Padua  (1505) 
— St.  Anthony  bidding  a  new-born  Infant 
speak  that  it  may  bearwitnessto  the  Honour 
of  its  Mother — he  approaches  more  nearly, 
perhaps,  in  the  treatment  of  the  nude,  as  in 
that  of  the  hairand  theclingingdraperies,  to 
the  classical,  in  its  merely  exterior  aspects, 
than  does  any  sculptor  of  this  particular 
moment  in  the  Renaissance.  Against  this 
approach  to  the  classical  types  and  forms, 
to  the  supple,  rounded  nudes  of  the  Hert¬ 


ford  House  relief,  must  be  set  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  Antonio  Lombardo,  in  his  su¬ 
preme  effort  to  be  classical,  and  nothing 
but  classical,  wholly  sacrifices  the  dra¬ 
matic  element,  the  pathos  that  should 
naturally  be  at  the  root  of  such  a  subject 
as  this.  He  loses  harmony  of  rhythm,  mo¬ 
bility,  vitality — the  very  qualities  which, 
above  all  others,  give  distinctiveness  and 
charm  to  our  bronze  Dance  of  Nymphs. 
And  then  again,  nothing,  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge,  authorizes  us  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  names  of  any  of  the  contemporary 
makers  of  small  bronzes  and  plaquettes, 
other  than  Riccio,  even  though  they  have 
shown  themselves  closer  students  and  copy¬ 
ists  of  the  antique  than  any  of  their  fellows. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  nothing 
to  connect  such  exquisite  craftsmen  as 
L’Antico,  or  Moderno,  or  Ulocrino,  or 
the  so-called  ‘Giovanni  delle  Corniole,’  or 
the  rest  of  them  with  a  monumental  work 
on  the  scale  of  the  Hertford  House  bronze. 
It  would  be  the  merest  guesswork  to  select 
this  or  the  other  name  from  among  these 
noted  ‘  small  masters  ’  with  the  object  of 
suggesting  a  possible  connexion  with  our 
relief. 

I  must  end,  even  as  I  began,  with  the 
tentative  attribution  to  Riccio,  and  to  that 
phase  of  his  art  which  belongs  to  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  reiteration  of  the  con¬ 
fession  that  there  are  points,  many  and 
weighty,  which  may  legitimately  give 
pause  to  him  who  would  seriously  set 
up  and  support  this  attribution.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope,  however,  that  this  publication 
of  the  Dance  of  Nymphs  will  lead  to 
further  research,  and,  as  a  consequence,  not 
only  to  the  discovery  of  the  name  of  the 
consummate  worker  in  bronze  who  fa¬ 
shioned  the  great  relief,  but  to  that  of  the 
exact  place  which  it  originally  occupied  in 
the  larger  scheme  of  monumental  decora¬ 
tion, for  which,  as  manysubtletechnicalities 
go  to  prove,  it  must  have  been  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  executed. 
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MINIATURE  CONTAINING  PORTRAITS  OF  THE 
MAROUIS  &  MARCHIONESS  DE  BEAUHARNAIS 
AND  THE  PAINTER,  BY  DROUAIS  ;  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  J.  H.  FITZ HENRY. 


J5T*  NOTES  ON  WORKS  OF  ART  J* 


PORTRAIT  OF  JANE  DUCHESS  OF 
GORDON,  BY  ROMNEY 
BELONGING  TO  SIR  EDMUND 
ANTROBUS,  BART. 

HIS  delightful  picture,1 
oneof  Romney’s  happiest 
efforts,  is  the  portrait  of 
a  young  woman,  perhaps 
not  strictly  beautiful,  but 
full  of  grace  and  charm  ; 
she  sits,  slightly  bending 
forward,  in  an  easy,  natural  attitude,  a  little 
dognestling  in  her  arms  in  theprettiest  way. 
The  face  is  a  full  three-quarters,  if  one 
may  use  such  an  expression  ;  the  dress,  left 
open  to  show  the  throat,  is  of  filmy  white 
material,  and  the  hair  is  bound  with  a 
blue  fillet;  the  background  is  composed  of 
shades  of  green  with  a  peep  of  blue  sky 
beyond.  The  hands,  part  of  the  dog,  and  the 
dress  are  broadly  and  sketchily  treated  so 
that  theattention  may  not  bedistracted  from 
the  sitter’s  head.  This  portrait  once  formed 
an  item  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  ‘  Fish  ’ 
Crawford,  of  146  Piccadilly,  which  man¬ 
sion,  along  with  its  pictures,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Antrobus  family  about  the 
year  1822.  This  house  was  sold  by  the 
same  family  in  1889.  The  picture  now 
adorns  one  of  the  rooms  at  Amesbury  Ab¬ 
bey,  Wilts. 

The  subject  of  our  portrait  was  Jane 
Maxwell,  second  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Maxwell,  Baronet,  of  Monreith,  Wigton- 
shire.  She  married,  in  October  1767,  the 
fourth  duke  of  Gordon,  and  in  September 
1768  became  the  mother  of  a  daughter, 
the  future  duchess  of  Richmond,  of  Water¬ 
loo  renown.  Another  portrait,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  of  the  duchess  of  Gordon 
is  to  be  found  at  Gordon  Castle,  the  duke 
of  Richmond’s  Scottish  home.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  older  but  decidedly  handsome  and 
imposing  dame,  who  has  lost  all  the  girlish 

1  Reproduced  on  page  io^  (Frontispiece) 


bewitching  looks  which  charm  us  in  the 
Romney  portrait.  Jane  Gordon’s  character 
was  one  of  great  energy,  which  expended 
itself  in  diverse  ways.  She  raised  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Gordon  Highlanders  for  her  son, 
the  fifth  and  last  duke  of  Gordon  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  well-known  story  her  success  as 
a  recruiting  sergeant  was  partly  at  least  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  allowed  the  recruits  to 
take  the  king’s  shilling  from  her  lips  with 
their  own.  She  successfully  married  her 
five  daughters,  cut  a  figure  along  with  the 
duchesses  of  Devonshire  and  Rutland  in 
the  political  world  of  her  day,  and  con¬ 
stantly  entertained  society,  had  a  passion  for 
dancing,  and  was  an  admirable  performer. 
Having  apparently  attained  successfully  to 
all  her  ambitions,  she  died  in  April  1812 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty- 
four. 

Permission  to  engrave  the  Romnev  por¬ 
trait  was  given  to  Messrs.  Agnew  four 
years  ago,  and  this  was  the  first  and  only 
time,  to  mv  knowledge,  that  it  has  been 
engraved. 

Florence  Caroline  Mathilde  Antrobus. 

A  PICTURE  AND  A  MINIATURE 
BY  DROUAIS  IN  THE  COLLEC¬ 
TION  OF  MR.  J.  H.  FITZHENRY 

FIE  work  ot  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  French 
painter  Drouais  is  little 
known  in  England,  but  in 
France  it  is  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that 
a  pair  ol  small  portraits  from  his  brush 
fetched  a  very  high  price  at  the  Lelong 
sale.  The  miniature  and  picture  here  re¬ 
produced  have  an  interesting  history.  The 
miniature 2  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
marquis  and  marchioness  de  Beauharnais, 

7  Reproduced  on  page  126. 


The  represented  as  painted  on  one  canvas,  which 

Burlington  is  held  up  by  a  negro  slave  while  a  figure 
Magazine,  believed  to  be  the  painter  himself  lifts  up 
Number  a  drapery  to  reveal  them.  The  reproduc- 
XI  tion  is  the  same  size  as  the  original,  and 

gives  a  good  idea  of  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  miniature,  which  has  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  from  the  fact  that  it  probably  con¬ 
tains  a  portrait  of  Drouais  by  himself.  The 
marquis  de  Beauharnais  was  one  of  the  most 
important  colonial  officials  under  Louis  XV, 
for  he  held  the  position  of  governor  of 
Martinique,  the  beautiful  French  colony 
which  was  devastated  in  the  spring  of  1 902 
by  one  of  the  most  terrible  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  in  history  ;  the  negro  in  the  minia¬ 
ture  is  probably  introduced  as  a  reminder 
of  the  marquis’s  connexion  with  the  West 
Indies. 

In  the  picture,  which  is  reproduced  in 
monochrome,3  the  portraits  of  the  marquis 
and  marchioness  again  appear;  the  boy 
whose  portrait  Drouais  has  painted  is  their 
son  Alexander  viscount  de  Beauharnais, 
afterwards  the  first  husband  of  Josephine 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  (afterwards  empress), 
who  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Creole  or  French 
West-Indian  family  ;  he  wears  round  his 
neck  a  miniature  of  his  mother,  and  holds 
his  father’s  portrait  in  his  hand.  The  boy 

3  Page  129. 


cannot  be  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  old, 
so  the  portrait  must  have  been  painted  about 
1770.  This  picture  has  been  pronounced 
by  more  than  one  good  judge  to  be  as  fine 
an  example  as  could  be  found  of  Drouais’s 
power  as  a  colourist,  and  though  rather 
theatrical,  it  has  considerable  charm ;  the 
masterly  treatment  of  the  hands  may  be 
particularly  noticed.  The  miniature  has 
no  claim  to  beauty  ;  the  marquis  and  mar¬ 
chioness  are  not  a  handsome  couple,  and 
Drouais  himself  is  far  from  being  an  Adonis; 
but  as  regards  technique,  and  especially 
colour,  Mr.  FitzHenry,  who  is  no  mean 
authority,  considers  that  it  must  be  ranked 
as  one  of  Drouais’s  best  works,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  among  the  finest  French  miniatures 
extant. 

Both  the  picture  and  the  miniature  were 
presented  by  the  marquis  to  his  son’s  tutor, 
a  noble  ecclesiastic,  and  have  been  in  the 
family  ever  since  until  recently  when  they 
passed  into  Mr.  FitzHenry’s  possession 
from  that  of  a  country  cure  in  France, 
who  had  inherited  them  as  a  collateral 
descendant  of  the  original  owner.  In  all 
probability  the  miniature  has  scarcely  seen 
the  light  since  it  was  painted,  and  this  would 
account  for  the  freshness  of  its  colouring 
and  its  splendid  state  of  preservation. 

R.  E.  D. 
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MR.  CHARLES  EDWARD  JERNINGHAM’S  COLLECTION  OF 
ENGLISH  GLASS  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

J9*  WRITTEN  BY  C.  H.  WYLDEJ6T* 


MONG  the  minor  arts 
of  old  English  social  life 
probably  none  has  lately 
attracted  more  attention 
than  that  of  which  the 
examples  are  the  most  frail 
and  by  nature  the  shortest  lived  of  the 
whole  category — namely,  the  glass  vessels 
used  by  our  ancestors  in  everyday  life.  In¬ 
terest  in  this  art,  which  has  hitherto  been 
so  lamentably  lacking,  with  such  dire  re¬ 
sults,  owes  much  of  its  rapidly  growing 
popularity  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harts- 
horne’s  great  work,  to  the  able  articles  in 
this  magazine  on  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Singer  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Wynn 
Penny,  and  to  the  generous  action  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  lerningham,  who  has 
in  such  a  public-spirited  manner  lent  a  very 
valuable  portion  of  his  collection  of  old 
English  glass  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  it  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
new  gallery  lately  added  to  the  buildings 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  European  glass  collection. 
It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  services 
which  are  rendered  to  the  student  of  our 
national  social  history,  to  the  artist,  and 
to  the  antiquarian,  by  the  painstaking 
and  laborious  researches  of  collectors  like 
Mr.  Jerningham,  who,  working  often 
amongst  unsympathetic  surroundings,  res¬ 
cue  from  destruction  the  most  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  records  of  the  lives  of  our  ancestors, 
and  freely  make  public  the  benefits  of  their 
labour.  The  nature  of  glass  gives  to  the 
productions  in  that  material  forms  which 
are  peculiarly  its  own  ;  its  ductility  and 
rigidity  allow  it  to  assume  shapes  which  are 
absolutely  impossible  in  any  other  material. 
What  potter,  however  skilful,  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  imitate  in  porcelain  or  earthen¬ 
ware  the  light  and  graceful  creations  of  the 


Venetian  glassmaker  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  ?  Even  the  compara¬ 
tively  solid  and  heavy  examples  of  British 
workmanship,  which  would  have  a  very  dull 
and  plain  appearance  in  an  opaquesubstance, 
are  rendered  pleasing  and  decorative  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  brilliancy  and  transparency. 

The  art  of  glass-making  was  pretty  gene¬ 
rally  known  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  from  very  early  days.  It  probably 
came  to  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  we  know 
that  Rome  imported  glass  largely  from  Alex¬ 
andria.  Pliny  writes  of  the  art  of  glass¬ 
making  being  known  in  his  time  in  France 
and  Spain,  and  glass  vessels  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  various  European  writers 
through  all  ages.  That  the  manufacture  is 
supposed  to  have  been  well  known  amongst 
the  Israelites  in  King  Solomon’s  time  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Arabic  story  of  the  visit  of 
Bilkeesha,  queen  ofSheba,  to  K ing  Solomon. 
The  latter,  who  wished  to  ascertain  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  legend  that  Bilkeesha 
was  a  demon  in  disguise,  caused  a  shallow 
sunken  space  to  be  made  in  front  of  his 
throne  and  filled  with  running  water;  this 
he  covered  with  a  sheet  ot  glass  so  clear  as 
to  be  invisible,  so  that  the  queen  in  her  ap¬ 
proach  should  lift  her  robes  to  avoid  the 
water,  and  thus  show  if  her  feet  were  hu¬ 
man  or  in  the  form  ot  birds’ claws.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  glass  vessels  in  the 
world,  which  still  exist,  are  the  Egyptian 
glass  mosque-lamps  ot  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  a  magnificent  series  of 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  oriental  section 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  To 
the  Venetians  is  due  the  credit  ot  reviving 
the  art  of  glass-making  in  Europe  as  an 
artistic  craft,  and  ot  bringing  it  to  the  very 
high  point  ot  perfection  which  it  reached 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Glass  appears  to  have  been  made  in  England 


The  from  the  times  of  the  Romans  onwards  ; 

Burlington  whether  it  was  made  in  Britain  during  the 
Magazine,  Roman  occupation  or  only  imported  is  not 
Number  positively  known,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
XI  that  it  was  manufactured  by  the  Anglo- 

Saxons,  some  of  whose  drinking  glasses  still 
exist,  dug  up  from  graves.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  we  find  in  the  ‘Taxacio  facta  in 
burgo  Colcestrie  ’  in  1295  the  name  ot 
Robert  le  Verrer,  and  in  1300  Matthew  le 
V errer,  proving  that  glass-making  must  have 
been  in  progress  at  Colchester  at  that  time. 
Glass  was  being  regularly  made  in  England 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Venetians 
settled  in  London  and  carried  on  their  trade. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  seventeenth 
century  that  English  glass  became  famous 
in  Europe  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
methods  of  working  flint  glass — that  is  to 
say,  glass  containing  a  large  quantity  of  lead 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  potash,  which 
formed  the  material  of  the  thick,  heavy, 
brilliant  English  glasses  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Glass  drinking 
vessels  were  probably  not  generally  used  by 
the  masses  in  this  country  before  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ;  their  place  was  taken  by 
more  durable  vessels  of  metal,  earthenware, 
wood,  and  even  leather.  Mr.  Hartshorne 
quotes  a  passage  from  Hey  wood’s  ‘Philoco- 
thonista,’  written  in  1635,  where  it  is  stated 
that  in  France  the  idea  was  prevalent  that 
Englishmen  drank  from  their  boots,  a  theory 
spread  by  some  French  gentlemen  who 
during  a  visit  to  this  country  saw  black¬ 
jacks  in  use. 

Although  our  ancestors  have  always  borne 
the  reputation  of  being  great  devotees  at  the 
shrineof  Bacchus, yet  if  wejudgethe  length 
of  their  potations  by  the  depth  of  the  glasses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  capacious 
size  of  the  drinking  glasses  of  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  as  used  by  our  Teutonic  cousins  in  the 
Fatherland.  But  in  all  probability  what  the 
potation  lacked  in  length  was  made  up  for 
in  strength  ;  the  size  of  the  punch  bowls 


and  of  the  bottles  was  sufficient  to  replenish 
many  glasses  a  goodly  number  of  times,  and 
Tittleand  often  ’was  undoubtedly  the  rule  in 
those  convivial  days.  Beer  drinkers  of  the 
present  day  will  notice  with  interest  the 
small  capacity  of  some  of  the  ale  glasses  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  former  days  the  ex¬ 
pressions  ‘beer’  and  ‘ale’  were  used  for  two 
entirely  distinct  beverages ;  the  former  was 
simply  a  drink  to  assuage  thirst  and  of  alight 
nature,  which  could  be  consumed  in  com¬ 
paratively  large  quantities,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  large  glasses  or  tankards  were 
made.  Ale,  on  the  contrary,  was  strong  and 
sweet  and  often  highly  spiced,  and  could  only 
be  partaken  of  in  small  measures,  and,  in  fact, 
except  amongst  the  wealthy  and  fashionable 
classes,  took  the  place  of  the  ports,  sherries, 
and  clarets  of  the  present  day.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  the  fine  ale  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  held  is  evidenced 
by  the  elegance  in  shape  and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  engraving  of  the  glasses  dedicated 
to  its  use.  The  fact  also  of  the  enhanced 
prices  of  all  continental  imports  into  this 
country  owing  to  the  wars  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  made  the  expense  of  wine 
so  prohibitive  during  a  great  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  national  bever¬ 
ages  were  practically  the  only  assuagers  of 
the  great  British  thirst,  and  in  addition  to 
the  ales,  beers,  and  various  cordial  waters, 
we  find  cider  and  perry  held  in  high  esti¬ 
mation,  with  glasses  specially  designed  and 
decorated  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Jerningham  has  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting  examples  of  nearly  every  type  of 
glass  used  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
but  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  space  only  a  few  have  been  able  to 
be  illustrated  for  this  article.  In  plate  I  the 
two  glasses  on  either  side  of  the  centre  glass 
are  typical  ‘fine  ale’  glasses,  of  which  the 
taller  one  with  the  opaque  spirally  twisted 
threads  in  the  stem  is  the  earlier.  Both  are 
engraved  with  the  crossed  ears  of  barley 
and  with  the  hop  spray,  emblematical  of 
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the  liquor  which  the  glasses  were  intended 
to  contain.  The  decoration  in  the  stem  of 
the  taller  glass, which  was  so  very  much  used 
both  in  England  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  undoubtedly  an  inheritance  from  the 
Venetian  craftsmen  brought  by  them  from 
Venice, where  it  was  called  ‘  latticinio,’  and 
was  used  in  every  imaginable  form  and 
variety.  The  glass  on  the  extreme  left  is  a 
type  of  a  form  made  for  everyday  use  in 
taverns  and  households,  and  was  in  vogue 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  shape  is  known  as  a  ‘  drawn 
glass,’  the  stem  being  drawn  out  of  the  base 
of  the  bowl,  forming  one  piece  with  it, 
while  the  foot,  which  is  joined  on  to  the 
stem,  is  folded,  or  turned  under  round  the 
edge  to  strengthen  it  and  save  it  from  being 
easily  chipped.  Immediately  under  the 
bowl  at  the  top  of  the  stem  is  an  air  cavity, 
known  as  a  ‘  tear-drop,’  which  in  some 
examples  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
stem,  and  was  a  very  frequent  form  of  de¬ 
coration.  The  glass  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  plate  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
English  drinking-glass  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  high-domed  foot  and  the  well- 
proportioned  baluster  stem  both  indicate  an 
early  date  :  it  is  not  probably  later  than 
1730;  the  bowl  is  richly  engraved  with 
roses  and  other  flowers.  The  tall  centre 
glass  belongs  to  a  later  period  and  differs 
from  the  others  in  being  cut  instead  of 
moulded  or  blown  ;  it  is  painted  in  black 
with  the  Chinese  figures  and  conventional 
designs  which  were  so  popular  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  is  shown  by  the  innumerable 
vessels  in  porcelain  and  earthenware  of  that 
period  ornamented  with  Chinese  designs. 
The  small  glass  on  the  block  with  the  high- 
domed  foot,  baluster  stem,  and  with  the 
initials  on  thcbowl  surmounted  by  acoronet, 
was  probably  intended  for  liqueur;  it  is  of 
an  early  shape,  and  its  origin  is  a  little  un¬ 
certain,  but  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  was  made  in  England.  The  glass  on  the 
block  to  the  left  is  one  of  a  very  beautiful 


set  of  four  in  the  collection  ;  it  probably  Mr.  Charles 
dates  from  the  first  quarterof the  nineteenth  Edward 
century.  The  stem  has  lost  most  of  the  Jerningham’s 
characteristics  of  earlier  examples,  although  Collection  of 
a  little  of  the  spiral  decoration  still  remains  English  Glass 
in  the  baluster  portion;  thefootalso  isnearly  in  the  Vic- 
flat,  thus  differing  from  the  older  glasses  toria  and 
where  the  foot  is  invariably  raised  in  the  Albert 
centre  where  it  meets  the  stem.  The  shape  Museum 
of  the  bowl  and  the  engraved  decoration  of 
grapes  and  vine-leaves  round  the  rim  denote 
its  intended  purpose  as  a  wine-glass. 

The  glasses  depicted  in  plate  II  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  shape  from  those  which  have 
been  discussed  in  plate  I.  The  first  one  on 
the  left,  in  the  back  row,  is  a  beer  glass,  and 
is  engraved  with  the  conventional  barley- 
ears  and  hops  ;  its  principal  interest  lies, 
however,  in  the  engraved  letters,  W  H  P, 
surmounted  by  a  coronet,  which  probably 
stand  for  William  Henry,  Prince,  the  initials 
of  King  William  IV  before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  when  he  was  duke  of  Clarence  ; 
the  glass  may  therefore  have  been  one 
of  a  set  made  for  the  sailor  king  while  he 
was  yet  a  young  naval  officer.  The  centre 
glass,  in  the  same  row,  is  engraved  with 
a  representation  of  the  famous  bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Sunderland,  and  bears 
the  inscription  SUNDERLAND  BRIDGE;  a 
three-masted  ship  in  full  sail  is  depicted 
sailing  under  the  bridge.  That  this  bridge 
was  considered  a  great  engineering  feat  at 
the  time  is  evident,  as  its  completion  was 
commemorated  on  numerous  vases,  jugs  and 
tankards  of  the  period,  especially  on  those 
of  earthenware,  several  examples  of  which 
are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  bridge  was  finished  in  1796,  a  tact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the 
glass,  as  it  dates  the  period  of  the  square 
base;  the  festoons  round  the  rim  arc  also 
characteristic  of  the  period,  and  were  a  form 
of  decoration  which  was  carried  well  into 
the  next  century, and  used  not  only  on  glass, 
but  on  silver,  porcelain,  earthenware  and 
furniture.  The  glass  on  the  right  of  the 
back  row  is  another  beer-goblet,  as  is  also 
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the  third  from  the  right  in  the  front  row  ; 
both  are  engraved  with  the  hops  and  barley, 
but  are  also  enriched  with  cut  ornament  ; 
neither  is  of  early  date,  but  the  long  balus¬ 
ter  stem  of  the  former  denotes  its  earlier 
origin  as  compared  with  the  latter,  which 
is  of  the  same  form  as  one  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Hartshorne,  made  in  memory  of  Lord 
Nelson,  about  1806.  The  goblet  on  the 
extreme  left  belongs  to  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  remaining 
four  glasses  on  this  plate  are  what  were 
known  as  ‘grog-glasses’  or  ‘rummers,’  and 
were  used  for  various  cordials,  spirits  or 
punch  ;  they  all  have  the  short  baluster 
stem  and  heavy-cut  square  base  similar  to 
that  of  the  Sunderland  Bridge  glass  noticed 
above,  and  are  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  large  jug  on  plate  III,  although 
probably  not  dating  prior  to  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century, is  pleasing  in  out¬ 
line.  The  two  mugs  standing  on  either  side 
of  it  are  descendants  of  the  old  glass  tankards 
with  flat  bottoms  made  in  the  same  form 
as  their  silver  and  pewter  contemporaries; 
the  thread  ornament  round  the  rims  is  copied 
from  the  same  pattern  on  their  silver  proto¬ 
types;  in  the  base  of  the  one  on  the  left  is  a 
sixpence  of  William  IV,  while  on  the  front 
are  engraved  the  initials  T  L  I,  and  the  date 
‘Feb.  23rd,  1 838.’  The  tankard  on  the  right 
is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  was  possibly  made 
in  Spain.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
covered  vase  in  the  centre  of  plate  IV. 

The  two  decanters  on  the  last  plate 
are  not  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century, 


but  in  the  one  on  the  left  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  handle  round  the  body  is 
an  interesting  feature.  Of  the  two  tumblers 
there  is  little  to  be  said  after  stating  that 
they  probably  both  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  later  one  on 
the  right  is  engraved  with  masonic  emblems. 
Other  interesting  glasses  belonging  to 
Mr.  Jerningham’s  collection  and  exhibited 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  remain 
to  be  described,  amongst  them  a  large  punch¬ 
bowl  and  ladle  ;  the  handle  of  the  latter  is 
turned  over,  forming  a  hook,  so  that  it  may 
hang  on  the  rim  after  use  and  not  slip  into 
the  bowl.  There  are  also  two  specimens  of 
the  opaque  white  glass  of  Bristol  manu¬ 
facture,  and  amongst  others  worthy  of 
notice  a  rubv-coloured  bottle  decorated 
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with  a  rudely  engraved  band  of  vine-leaves 
and  grapes:  this  Mr.  Jerningham  considers 
may  date  from  an  early  period,  possibly  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  conclusion  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  English  glass-maker  prior  to 
the  eighteenth  century  is  extremely  limited. 
To  Mr.  Hartshorne,  who  has  written  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  is  owed  the 
preservation  of  much  from  sinking  into 
total  oblivion  ;  we  can  only  hope  that  he 
will  continue  his  labours  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
examples  lent  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Jer¬ 
ningham  are  only  a  sample  of  his  collection, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  London, 
his  intention  being  more  directed  on  show¬ 
ing  various  types  than  in  filling  a  number 
of  cases. 


ON  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
ARTICLE  VI— THE  ART  OF  DYEING 


EFORE  entering  further 
into  the  consideration  of 
the  symbolism  of  colour  in 
oriental  textile  fabrics  and 
notably  in  carpets,  it  will 
be  well  to  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  colours  employed,  and  also  of 
the  methods  of  preparing  them.  It  will 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  dealing 
with  this,  as  with  every  other  branch  of  the 
subject,  reference  is  always  made  to  old 
and  genuine  specimens  or  to  modern  copies 
in  whose  reproduction,  as  nearly  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  these  days,  the  same  dyes  and  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  employed.  With  such 
modern  and  debased  imitations  of  old  rugs 
as  are  produced  in  Indian  gaols  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  Caucasus  for  the  cheap 
European  market  (an  oriental  will  not  look 
at  them),  this  series  of  papers  has  nothing 
to  do.  These  shoddy  productions,  with 
their  jute  or  hemp  backing,  their  aniline 
dyes,  their  coarse,  adulterated,  and  imper¬ 
fectly  cleansed  yarns,  and  their  loosely 
woven  and  slovenly  executed  designs,  are 
but  one  step,  if  anything,  higher  than  the 
glaring  abominations  that  Japan  sends  over 
for  the  fleeting  embellishment  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  flat. 

The  secret  of  the  intensely  brilliant 
though  exquisitely  harmonious  colouring 
of  oriental  textile  fabrics  would  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  a  special  gift  accorded  to  the 
races  that  produce  them.  T  hat  this  in¬ 
stinct  tor  colour  and  this  desire  for  its  per¬ 
petuation  should  be  inherited  in  the  mind 
ot  the  oriental  is,  however,  in  no  way  sur¬ 
prising,  tor  it  is  but  the  expression  of  a 
natural  yearning  to  secure  in  art  for  pos¬ 
terity  the  vivid  glories  nature  has  placed 
before  his  eyes.  So  far  is  this  true  that 
many  actually  savage  nations  colour  their 
clothes  or  wrappers  or  mats  brightly  and 
harmoniously  although  absolutely  devoid  of 
social  or  mental  culture.  On  the  other 


hand  it  is  notorious  that  coeval  with  the 
progress  of  western  nations  in  civilization, 
in  scientific  achievements,  and  in  the  higher 
philosophies  of  life,  has  been  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  feeling  and  need  for  vivid 
colouring  in  daily  existence.  What,  indeed, 
could  be  more  dingily  hideous  than  the 
costume  of  the  western  gentleman  of  the 
present  day  ?  It  may  be  said  that  of  western 
nations  those  who  are  the  most  old-fashioned, 
the  least  educated  (as  a  whole),  and  the  least 
changed  trom  the  rude  customs  of  old  times, 
retain  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  and  feeling 
for  colour.  However  Europe  may  have  cul¬ 
tivated  the  study  ol  colour  and  may  have 
sought  to  comprehend  its  laws,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  instinctive  taste  of  eastern  nations 
has  remained  unattainable  by  westerners, 
who  in  textiles  ol  all  kinds,  gossamer  mus¬ 
lins,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  shawls,  silks, 
embroideries  and  carpets,  have  had  perforce 
to  take  their  models  invariably  from  the 
east. 

The  origin  ot  the  art  of  dyeing  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  for  the  practice  of  it 
antecedes  the  dawn  of  history.  At  the  time 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Exodus 
the  art  of  dyeing  had  made  great  progress 
in  Egypt,  for  the  writer  mentions  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  scarlet  dyes,  and  speaks  of  ‘  badgers’ 
skins  dyed  red.’  In  Phoenicia  undoubtedly 
the  art  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  at  a  very  early  period.  It  seems 
indubitable  that  the  discovery  in  Tyre  of 
the  purple  dye  (used  tor  colouring  woollen 
cloth)  which  took  its  name  from  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
This  purple,  which  has  since  its  first  em¬ 
ploy  remained  always  historically  famous, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  obtained  from  two 
speciesof  univalve-shell  fish  which  abounded 
on  the  Phcenician  coast.  The  first  he  calls 
buccinum ,  probably  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  hunting  horn, and  the  second 
purpura.  From  these  shell  fish  a  single 
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Number  quantity  of  salt  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

XI  To  this  was  added  five  or  six  times  its 

weight  in  water,  and  the  liquid  was  then  kept 
at  a  mean  heat  in  a  metal  vessel  for  about 
ten  days,  during  which  time  impurities  were 
removed  by  frequent  skimming.  The  dye 
was  then  ready  for  use,  and  the  wool  to  be 
coloured,  being  carefully  washed,  was  placed 
in  it  for  some  five  hours,  taken  out,  carded, 
and  again  immersed  until  all  the  colouring 
matter  was  extracted.  To  obtain  different 
shades  with  this  medium  varying  quantities 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  urine,  and  an  extract 
of  a  marine  plant  called  fucus  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Pliny  says  that  the  Trojans  dyed 
their  cloths  first  in  the  liquid  of  the  pur¬ 
pura  and  then  in  that  of  the  buccinum.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  shell 
fish  that  produced  this  rich  and  beautiful 
blood-red  colour  that  caused  the  Tyrian 
purple  to  become  an  appanage  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  by  whom  alone  it  was  worn,  and 
the  limited  manufacture  early  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  to  obtain  the  same  shade  of 
colour  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Bristol,  and  again 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  French 
chemist,  M.  Reaumur.  It  is  probable  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ‘purple’  dye  of 
Tyre  was  that  known  as  ‘kermes.’  As  has 
already  been  said,  this  dye  has  been  known 
from  time  immemorial  throughout  both 
the  east  and  west.  Like  the  cochineal, 
which  since  its  introduction  into  Europe 
by  Cortez  in  a.d.  1518  has  largely  taken  its 
place,  kermes  is  the  product  of  an  insect 
( coccus  ilicus)  belonging  to  the  coccus  genus 
of  hemiptera.  The  insect  lives  on  the 
quercus  coccifera ,  a  small  evergreen  oak 
which  has  been  found  in  almost  every 
country.  For  the  manufacture  of  the  dye 
the  female  alone  is  useful,  and,  as  with  the 
cochineal,  when  distended  with  eggs.  In 
this  condition  it  is  collected  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  from  the  small 


branches  of  the  trees  where  it  is  about  to 
lay.  To  destroy  the  young  the  insect  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  steam  of  vinegar  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour,  after  which  it  is  dried,  the 
resultant  small  grains  thus  formed  being  of 
a  reddish  brown  colour.  In  its  subsequent 
preparation  the  complete  value  of  the 
colour  is  only  brought  out  by  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  used 
in  its  dilution  is  of  such  vast  importance 
that  the  perfection  of  the  dye  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  locality  where  it  is  made. 
The  durability  of  kermes,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  imperishable  colour,  is  most  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  astringent  qualities  in  the 
oak  on  which  the  insect  feeds.  Known  at 
once  in  the  Himalayas,  in  Persia,  Bokhara, 
and  in  China,  kermes  was  used  all  over 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  Venice  used 
it  for  the  famous  red  to  which  she  gave 
her  name.  In  Poland  it  was  found  on  the 
roots  of  the  scheranthus  perennis  in  the 
Ukraine.  Cochineal  and  lac,  the  two  other 
best  known  and  chiefly  employed  red  dyes, 
are  also  the  products  of  insects.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  name  given  to  a  small  in¬ 
sect  that  inhabits  the  cactus  coccinilifera  and 
three  or  four  other  cacti  known  as  the  coccus 
cacti.  It  is  prepared — after  the  initial  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  similar  to  that  with  kermes — 
by  being  digested  in  alcohol  for  so  long  as 
it  communicates  a  red  colour  to  the  liquid. 
After  being  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
it  lets  fall  a  fine  crystalline  matter  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red;  this  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
the  result  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
sulphuric  ether;  the  mixture  then  becomes 
muddy,  and  the  deposit  of  cochinealin  of  a 
purple  colour  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  deposit  melts  at  122  degrees, 
and  if  the  heat  be  increased  decomposes, 
yielding  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  a  great 
deal  of  oil,  and  a  little  acid  water;  no  trace 
of  ammonia  can,  however,  be  found.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aqueous 
solution,  however  concentrated,  deposits  no 
crystals.  When  cochineal  is  pure  no  acid 
throws  it  down  from  its  aqueous  solution, 
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butacidsproduce  a  sensible  change  of  colour, 
and  under  their  influence  it  gradually  be¬ 
comes  yellow.  By  admixture  with  turmeric 
or  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  is  obtained.  A  solution  of  tin  effects 
the  same  result,  but  its  employ  spoils  the 
wool  and  limits  the  action  of  colouring; 
moreover,  the  hue  obtained  by  its  use  is 
harsh  and  crude.  T urmeric,  however,  being 
a  fleeting  dye,  necessarily  impairs  (as  do  the 
acids)  the  permanency  of  the  colouring 
obtained,  as  also  do  alkalines,  which  make 
it  first  violet  and  then  yellow,  from  which 
hues  it  is  impossible  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  colour.  The  reason  for  the  pre¬ 
ference  for  cochineal  over  kermes  from  the 
moment  of  its  discovery  is  unfortunatelv 
not  far  to  seek;  and  to  the  same  sordid  cause 
— namely,  thedesireof  pecuniary  gain  atthe 
expense  of  artistic  value — do  we  owe  the  de¬ 
cline  and  in  many  cases  disappearance  of 
substances  of  one  kind  or  another  which 
gave  their  imperishable  worth  and  beauty  to 
the  productions  of  old-time  workers.  It 
requires  from  ten  to  twelve  times  the 
amount  of  the  already  more  costly  kermes 
to  produce  the  same  depth  of  colour  as 
cochineal,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter 
article  had  nothing  like  the  lasting  qualities 
of  kermes  was  of  no  concern  to  the  trader 
who  employed  it. 

The  stress  of  competition  has,  however, 
brought  us  one  step  lower.  As  cochineal 
is  to  kermes,  so  is  lac  to  cochineal.  This 
last,  which  is  largely  prepared  in  Bengal  to¬ 
day,  where  it  was  despised  and  rejected  by 
the  early  and  conscientious  dyers,  is  obtained 
from  the  incrustations  made  by  another 
insect  (the  coccus  lacca,&W\n  to  the  cochineal) 
on  the  branches  and  twigs  of  various  trees. 
The  twigs  thus  incrustated  are  broken  off 
and  sent  to  market,  and  from  this  stick-lac 
(i.e.  the  cells  made  by  the  insect  for  its  eggs, 
which  adhere  to  the  twigs)  the  dye  is 
obtained.  The  crushed  lac  is  treated  with 
water  to  dissolve  the  colouring  matter,  and 
the  coloured  fluid  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  the  residue  is  formed  into 


little  cakes  two  inches  square  and  half  an  On  Oriental 
inch  thick.  These  are  of  various  qualities  Carpets 
according  to  the  amount  of  impurities  they 
contain,  and  for  trade  purposes  are  ordi¬ 
narily  marked  with  different  letters  by  which 
their  quality  is  recognized.  The  reds  com¬ 
monly  in  use  to-day  are  preparations  of  lac 
dissolved  in  tamarind  juice,  with  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  potash  added  as  a  mordant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  lac  dyes  are  much 
less  permanent  and  are  more  easily  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  changeful  influences  than  are 
those  derived  from  cochineal.  A  yet  lower 
stage  of  degradation  has,  alas,  been  reached 
within  a  comparatively  few  years,  for  ani¬ 
line  dyes  have  to-day  very  largely  taken  the 
place  even  of  the  inferior  lac.  This  matter 
of  aniline  dyes,  however,  is  too  sordid  a 
subject  to  be  treated  in  this  connexion  in 
the  pages  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

If  the  red  dyeing  substances  have  been 
dealt  with  first  in  this  paper  it  is  because  of 
the  paramount  position  held  by  them  in 
their  varying  shades  and  combinations  in 
the  scheme  of  colour-symbolism. 

In  dealing  with  yellow  dyes  as  used  by 
orientals  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  many 
which  they  employ  one  only  is  of  other 
than  vegetable  origin.  This  is  obtained 
by  boiling  sulphur  in  water  impregnated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  with  which  a  small 
quantity  of  turmeric  has  beei.  mixed.  The 
deepest  yellow  of  this  class  is  produced  by 
dipping  the  resultant  in  potash  ley.  Tur¬ 
meric,  the  product  of  which  when  used  by 
itself  gives  a  somewhat  dingy  and  dirtv 
yellow  hue,  is — albeit  by  no  means  a  per¬ 
manent  dye — largely  used  in  conjunction 
with  many  other  yellow-givingsubstancesof 
various  shades.  Turmeric  is  obtained  from 
the  root-stock  of  the  curcuma  longa.  This 
species  of  curcuma  isa  handsome  herbaceous 
plant,  the  flowering  stem  of  which  has  long, 
narrow,  sheathing  leaves,  above  which  rises 
a  leafy  spike  of  yellow  flowers.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  all  over  India,  and  also  grows  in  the 
East  Indian  isles,  in  China  and  in  Fiji. 

The  tubers,  which  are  yellowish  externally. 
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The  yield  a  deep  yellow  powder  of  a  resinous 

Burlington  character,  from  which  is  prepared  the  dye. 
Magazine,  Another  yellow  dye  is  obtained  from  the 
Number  cotton  plant  (. gossypium  Indicuni).  The 
XI  cedrela  toona  also,  which  has  a  fragrant  white 

blossom,  yields  a  yellow  dye  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  boiling  the  flower  with  water 
until  three-fourths  of  the  water  has  evapo¬ 
rated.  Yet  another  yellow  is  extracted  from 
the  root  of  the  datiscus  canabinus ,  which 
grows  in  Kashmir,  Nepal  and  the  Himalayas. 
The  bark  is  used  as  well  as  the  woody  por¬ 
tions  of  the  root.  Th t  asbarg,  which  is  the 
flower  of  the  Cabul  larkspur,  gives  a  yellow 
dye  of  a  peculiar  richness  and  brilliancy 
which  is  especially  employed  for  colouring- 
silks.  The  bixa  orellana ,  another  plant,  pro¬ 
vides  colouring  matter  which  imparts  a 
bright  orange  to  silks  and  a  deep  yellow 
tint  to  woollen  and  other  textiles.  The 
palmelia  perlata  and  the  palmelia  Nepalense , 
the  polychotria  root,  each  and  all  produce  a 
bright  yellow  dye,  as  do  also  the  ‘  tisso  ’ 
flowers  of  the  butea  frondosa  and  the  butea 
superba. 

The  orange  dyes  employed  for  textile 
fabrics  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  from 
two  sources:  the  artocarpus  integrifolia  or 
jack-tree  wood,  which  is  especially  employed 
to  obtain  the  peculiar  orange  with  which 
is  coloured  the  clothing  of  the  Buddhist 
phoungye  in  Burmah.  The  other  orange 
dye  chiefly  used  is  obtained  from  the  nyc- 
tanthis arbortristis ,  or  narsingar.  The  flowers 
of  this  after  gathering  are  dried  in  the  sun 
and  kept  for  use  when  required.  They  are 
then  boiled  in  water  in  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  ten  gallons,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  nine  gallons.  This,  however, 
is  a  fleeting  colour,  and  to  attain  any  degree 
of  permanency  must  be  built  up  with  one 
of  the  deeper  vegetable  yellows. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  brown  effects 
which  are  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
borderings  of  specimens  of  value,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  body  of  commoner  pieces,  the 
natural  wool,  where  it  can  be  found  of  the 
desired  shade,  is  ordinarily  used.  Where 
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this,  however,  is  unobtainable,  a  yarn  as 
nearly  approaching  it  as  can  be  found  is 
dyed  with  a  preparation  of  the  palmelia 
borreri. 

Of  course,  in  no  country  is  either  white 
or  black  considered  as  a  colour.  In  oriental 
carpets  where  the  former  of  these  appears 
in  the  design,  as  is  constantly  the  case,  it  is 
contributed  by  the  natural  bleached  yarn. 
With  regard  to  blacks,  if  no  black  yarn  of 
the  desired  natural  richness  is  obtainable, 
the  darkest  that  can  be  procured  is  either 
dipped  repeatedly  in  a  strong  solution  of 
indigo,  or  else  it  is  treated  with  the  peculiar 
mud  (an  accumulation  of  years)  which  is 
found  in  the  bottom  of  water  tanks. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  after  kermes 
indigo  is  the  most  important  dye  known  to 
the  world.  The  plant  which  supplies  it, 
the  indigofera  tinctoria ,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  but  down  to  the  present 
time  has  been  cultivated  in  its  highest 
commercial  perfection  only  in  certain  parts 
of  India.  The  process  of  extracting  the  dye 
is  interesting.  The  freshly  cut  plant  is 
filled  into  ‘steeper’  vats  and  strongly  pressed 
down  with  wooden  beams  interlaced  with 
bamboos;  water  is  then  let  into  the  vat,  and 
the  process  of  steeping  or  fermentation  is 
allowed  to  go  on  for  a  period  of  from  ten 
to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  When  fermentation  is 
complete,  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
lower  or  beating  vat.  About  a  dozen  men 
enter  the  vat  armed  with  shovels,  and  these 
beaters  beat  the  liquor  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  By  this  means  a  great 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged, 
and  the  particles  of  indigo  get  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  obtain  their 
requisite  supply  of  oxygen,  after  which  they 
granulate. 

The  vat  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  the 
indigo  gradually  subsides,  and  the  water 
which  separates  from  it  is  drawn  off  and 
is  of  the  colour  of  dark  sherry.  A  heavy 
sediment  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat, 
and  this  is  collected  and  discharged  into 


an  adjoining  cistern  and  runs  through  a 
strainer  into  the  boiler  where  it  is  heated  to 
boiling  point.  From  the  boiler  the  liquid 
indigo  is  run  on  to  a  table  over  which  is 
spread  a  sheet,  and  is  allowed  to  filter 
through  this  until  it  runs  clear.  By  the  day 
following,  the  indigo,  now  lully  drained,  is 
of  the  consistency  of  curds.  It  is  removed 
to  the  press-house,  put  into  presses,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  treatment  with  the  aid  ot 
nuts  and  screws.  By  this  process  a  solid 
mass  is  obtained  which  is  taken  to  the 
drying  house,  placed  on  a  cutting  frame 
and  cut  with  brass  wire  into  cubes  or  cakes. 
These  cakes,  known  in  the  trade  as  goti  or 
bari ,  are  then  placed  on  wicker  frames  to 
dry.  Soon  a  whitish  efflorescence  covers 
them,  and  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia  per¬ 
vades  the  building  throughout  the  process 
of  drying.  When  this  is  complete  the 
cakes  are  taken  down  and  brushed,  and 


having  been  assorted  according  to  colour  On  Oriental 
and  quality  are  packed  into  boxes  for  ex-  Carpets 
port. 

No  green  dye  per  se  is  used  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  materials  for  oriental  car¬ 
pets.  The  requisite  shade  is  obtained  by 
steeping  the  yarn  in  solutions  first  of  yellow 
and  then  of  indigo  of  varying  densities 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  moment. 

In  a  like  manner  violet,  when  used,  which 
is  very  rarely,  is  produced  by  a  similar 
process  of  treatment,  first  with  one  of 
the  red  dyes,  and  then,  as  the  greens,  with 
indigo. 

Thus,  then,  are  produced  the  dyes  which 
constitute  the  primary  components  of  the 
seven  perfect  colours;  for  the  porcelain 
blues  and  the  varying  shades  of  rose  pink 
are  but  the  result,  as  are  the  different  yellows 
and  greens,  of  solutions  of  varying  densities 
of  the  reds  and  yellows  and  of  indigo. 


( To  be  continued.) 


EARLY  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARES  ILLUSTRATED  BY  PIECES 
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ARTICLE  IV.— SALT-GLAZED  WARES 


LTHOUGH  ornament 
moulded  in  relief  is  the 
decoration  most  usually 
found  on  salt-glaze,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  specimens  of  the 
best  period,  and  although 
rvices  are  the  most  com¬ 
monly  cited  examples  of  the  ware,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  interest  in 
this  important  branch  of  ceramics  is 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  points  of  view.  Indeed,  the 
objects  made  in  this  material  were  legion. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  mostly  articles  of 
domestic  use,  such  as  tea  and  coffee  equip¬ 
ages,  plates,  dishes,  pickle  trays,  mugs,  jugs, 
posset  cups,  candlesticks  (fig.  XXIX),  egg 
cups,  salt  cellars,  pepper  castors,  sauce  boats 
and  a  hundred  other  utensils  in  various  shapes 
and  sizes  ;  but  occasionally  purely  ornamen¬ 
tal  pieces  occur,  the  commonest  being  bas¬ 
kets  and  wall  vases  for  flowers  (figs.  XXXII 
and  XXXIII)  and  the  rarest  etuis,  toys 
and  figures.  The  last-named  are  usually  of 
a  very  bucolic  description,  except  when 
they  are  direct  imitations  of  porcelain 
models  of  a  better  class ;  the  pew  group 
(fig.  XII)1  is  an  amusing  example  of  the 
kind  of  figure  modelling  the  salt-glaze  pot¬ 
ter  was  capable  of  when  left  to  his  own 
resources. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  ornamentation 
colouring  was  at  first  quite  subsidiary,  and 
indeed  it  was  confined  to  occasional  dabs  of 
manganese  and  cobalt  oxides,  which  pro¬ 
duced,  when  fired,  puce  and  blue  respec¬ 
tively  (fig.  XVIII) ,  a  black  slip  very  sparingly 
used  to  emphasize  details,  as  in  fig.  XII, 
and  a  crude  style  of  decoration  known  as 
‘  scratched  blue.’  This  last  was  usually 
done  by  women  ‘flowerers,’  who  scratched 
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a  rough  floral  pattern  into  the  body  of  the 
ware  and  rubbed  a  little  zaffre  or  powdered 
cobalt  glass  over  the  incisions,  a  kind  of 
ceramic  tattooing  which  was  largely  prac¬ 
tised  at  Burslem  about  1750;  fig.  XIX  is 
a  flattering  example. 

Enamel  painting  on  the  finished  ware 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  till  the 
middle  of  the  century,  and  even  then  it  was 
practised  at  first  by  private  enamellers  only, 
such  as  the  Dutchmen  who  are  said  to  have 
introduced  this  kind  of  trade  at  Hot  Lane, 
Burslem.  These  chambrelans ,  or  outside 
decorators,  who  formed  a  puzzling  feature 
of  the  porcelain  trade  of  the  period,  kept 
small  ‘  muffle  kilns  ’  capable  of  fusing  soft 
substances  like  enamel  colours,  and  obtained 
the  wares  ‘in  the  white’  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  To  this  class  belonged  the  firm 
Robinson  and  Rhodes,  of  Leeds,  who  ad¬ 
vertised  in  1760  that  they  ‘enamelled stone¬ 
ware  which  they  sell  as  cheap  as  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,’  and  no  doubt  there  were  others 
elsewhere  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
The  first  potter  to  have  an  enamelling  esta¬ 
blishment  attached  to  his  works  was  Ralph 
Daniel  of  Cobridge.  The  enamels  would 
no  doubt  be  used  at  first  merely  to  colour 
the  embossed  ornaments  which  were  still 
the  feature  of  the  ware,  but  they  gradually 
thrust  themselves  to  the  front  until  the 
reliefs  disappeared  altogether  or  remained 
only  on  sufferance.  A  good  instance  of 
an  early  period  is  shown  in  fig.  XXI,  a 
charming  example  in  which  the  colour  is 
still  subordinate  to  the  delicate  moulding, 
and  a  further  stage  in  the  transition  may  be 
followed  on  fig.  XXII,  where  the  embossed 
ornament  still  holds  out  upon  the  rim  while 
the  enamels  are  flaunting  their  favourite 
Watteau  figures  in  triumphant  possession  ot 
the  middle  of  the  plate.  Eventually  the  co- 
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lours  invaded  the  whole  piece,  the  moulded 
ornamentssank  into  neglect,  and  the  style  of 
decoration  affected  by  the  porcelain  painters 
of  the  time  appeared,  usually  in  a  rather 
feeble  rendering,  on  the  salt-glaze.  Some 
of  the  enamelled  pieces,  however,  were 
highly  successful,  and  good  examples  are 
greatly  prized  by  collectors.  The  attempts 
at  ground  colours  do  not  seem  to  have  led 
to  very  happy  results,  if  we  except  a  fine 
turquoise  blue  which  lent  itself  particularly 
well  to  development  under  the  conditions 
of  salt-glazing,  and  a  good  gros  bleu  used 
with  success  by  William  Littler,  of  Longton 
Hall  fame  ;  Littler’s  blue  is  usually  relieved 
by  embossed  ornaments,  more  rarely  by  a 
delicate  white  scrollwork  which  is  also  a 
feature  of  his  porcelain.  Further  examples 
of  enamelled  ware  are  seen  in  figs.  XXIV 
and  XXVI.  Fig.  XXIII  is  a  milk  jug  with 
Littler’s  blue  glaze,  and  fig.  XX  shows  a 
somewhat  rare  combination  of  marbling  or 
veining  with  a  salt-glaze.  Gilding  was  not 
very  frequently  used,  and  when  it  does 
occur  it  is  imperfectly  fixed  by  an  early 
process  in  which  size  was  the  medium 
(fig.  XXV).  How  little  its  place  in  surface 
decoration  was  understood  by  the  salt-glaze 
potter  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  XXVII, 
in  which  the  entire  rim  of  the  plate  is 
plastered  over  with  gold,  producing  a 
tawdry  and  tasteless  display.  This  plate, 
however,  in  common  with  fig.  XXVI, 
serves  to  illustrate  the  Frederick-worship 
of  the  time,  and  on  the  rim  will  be  seen 
two  busts  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Prussian 
eagles,  military  trophies,  and  the  legend 
THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  1758,  throws  an 
interesting  light  upon  such  pieces  as  this  : — 
‘Mr.  Pitt  is  in  bed  with  the  gout  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  writing  sonnets  to  Voltaire  : 
but  his  majesty’s  lyre  is  not  half  so  charm¬ 
ing  as  his  sword  :  if  he  docs  not  take  care 
Alexander  will  ride  home  upon  his  verses. 
All  England  kept  his  birthday  :  it  has  taken 
its  place  in  our  calendar  next  to  Admiral 


Vernon’s  and  my  Lord  Blakenev’s,  and  the  Early 
people,  I  believe,  think  that  Prussia  is  part  Staffordshire 
of  old  England .’  Wares  illus- 

The  remaining  method  of  salt-glaze  trated  by 
decoration  is  transfer-printing,  a  process  pieces  in 
applied  to  pottery  and  porcelain  bv  Sadler  the  British 
of  Liverpool  about  1750.  The  merit  of  Museum 
discovering  this  process,  which  worked  a 
revolution  in  the  ceramic  decoration  in 
this  country,  has  been  diversely  claimed 
for  Sadler  and  Alderman  Jansen,  of  the 
Battersea  enamel  works.  It  is  probable 
that  they  both  made  independent  disco¬ 
veries,  but  the  only  point  that  concerns  us 
here  is  the  fact  that  before  this  kind  of  de¬ 
coration  had  made  its  way  into  the  potteries, 
the  Staffordshire  wares  were  not  infre¬ 
quently  sent  to  Liverpool  to  be  printed. 

Black,  red,  and  lilac  were  the  colours  used  ; 
fig.  XXVIII  is  a  somewhat  rare  example 
of  the  last,  and  was  certainly  decorated, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  actually  made,  at  Liver¬ 
pool. 

Salt-glaze  is  very  rarely  marked,  and  those 
who  hanker  after  exact  information  about 
thedatesandmakersol  their  treasured  pieces 
must  needs  be  content  in  the  case  of  this 
ware  with  generalities,  or  at  best  conjectures. 

The  industry  was  so  widespread  that  at  one 
time  there  was  scarcely  a  potter  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  district  who  was  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  and  there  never  was  any  hesi¬ 
tation  in  Staffordshire  about  copying  each 
other’s  productions.  We  have  incidentally 
mentioned  the  names  of  Elers,  Astbury, 

Twyford,  Ralph  Shaw,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  among  the  representatives  of 
the  early  period.  The  last-mentioned  potter 
took  Aaron  Wood  as  apprentice  in  1731, 
and  we  learn  from  the  indenture  that  his 
works  were  at  Burslem.  Another  indenture 
proves  that  in  1 74  3  the  same  Aaron  Wood 
was  engaged  to  work  exclusively  for  the 
period  of  seven  years  for  another  Burslem 
potter  of  the  name  of  Mitchell ;  when  this 
period  had  expired,  he  set  up  a  manufactory 
on  his  own  account,  though  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply  moulds  to  other  potters. 
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The  among  whom  were  Whieldon  and  Wedg- 

Burlington  wood.  Ralph  Wood  has  already  been 
Magazine,  named  in  connexion  with  a  ‘•block’  dated 
Number  1749,  and  Ralph  Daniel’s  progressive  spirit 
XI  was  shown  by  the  introduction  of  plaster- 

of-paris  moulds,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  enamelling  department  on  his  works. 
Of  the  numberless  other  salt-glaze  potters, 
few  names  have  survived  and  fewer  are 
worth  naming,  and  we  shall  conclude  the 
list  with  the  brothers  R.  and  J.  Baddeley 
of  Shelton,  who  are  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  a  not  uncommon  form  of 
basket  illustrated  by  fig.  XVI.2  Shaw  tells 
us  of  these  two  potters  that  the  greatest 
possible  surprise  was  occasioned  when  they 
erected  the  astonishing  number  of  four 
kilns  in  a  row  behind  their  works  about  the 
year  1750. 

Though  the  Staffordshire  potters  were 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  salt-glaze 
made  in  this  country,  the  industry  was  not 
entirely  confined  tothe  Potteries ;  Liverpool 
and  Swansea  had  factories  of  their  own,  and 
possibly  also  Leeds,  and  Jackfield  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.  It  has  already  been  hinted  that  the 
period  of  production  of  the  ware  ended  about 
1 780.  It  is  true  that  it  lingered  on  in  some 
belated  potteries  into  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  pieces  made  during  this  period 
of  decay  are  not  worth  considering.  The 
causes  of  its  downfall  have  been  briefly 
touched  upon  in  dealing  with  the  history 
of  its  ornamentation  ;  the  final  blow  was 
dealt  by  the  cream  ware,  perfected  by  Josiah 
Wedgwood  between  the  years  1760  and 
1 770.  Salt-glaze  with  its  rough  surface  and 
its  liability  to  crack  in  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  superior  smoothness  and  durability 
of  this  neat  earthenware  which  has  held  its 
own  down  to  the  present  day,  and  as  its 
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existence  depended  rather  upon  utility  than 
elegance,  it  had  to  abandon  the  struggle. 
But  it  will  always  appeal  to  the  collector, 
not  merely  as  an  essentially  English  growth, 
but  on  account  of  the  real  charm  of  the 
delicate  and  waferlike  body,  the  sharpness 
of  execution  and  the  freedom  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  ornament,  which  render  the  speci¬ 
mens,  of  the  best  period  at  any  rate,  when 
placed  against  a  suitable  background, 
capable  of  competing  with  the  daintiest 
porcelain. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  risks 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  should  have 
sadly  reduced  the  number  of  examples  of 
this  destructible  substance,  while  public  and 
private  collections  have  absorbed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  surviving  pieces.  The 
bulk  of  a  fine  collection,  probably  the  finest 
ever  made,  formed  by  Enoch  Wood,  young¬ 
est  son  of  Aaron  Wood  the  block-cutter 
(what  opportunities  he  must  have  had  !), 
was  sent  to  the  king  of  Saxony  in  1835, 
and  is  now  lodged  in  the  Dresden  museum  ; 
and  a  splendid  series  was  entirely  lost  in  the 
Alexandra  palace  fire  in  1873,  in  company 
with  many  other  irreplaceable  treasures  of 
the  potter’s  art. 

But  if  the  desirable  specimens  are  not 
easily  acquired,  the  collector  will  console 
himself  by  the  re-flexion  that  he  runs  little 
risk  of  being  victimized  by  spurious  ex¬ 
amples  ;  for  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  form  of  art  is  still  unprofaned  by 
the  Elinas  of  this  and  other  countries,  it  is 
generally  believed  that,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
herent  difficulties  of  fabricating  this  par¬ 
ticular  material,  truquage  in  salt-glaze  has 
been  confined  to  enamelling  uncoloured 
pieces  and  ‘improving’  the  surfaces  of  those 
that  have  been  only  sparsely  decorated. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  view  will  not  prove 
to  be  unduly  optimistic. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Figs,  i  and  i a. — Crossbow  used  for  the  chase  of  Louis  xn  of  France, 
with  windlass,  dating  from  about  1499 
Fig.  2. — Crossbow  used  for  the  chase  of  Emperor  Maximilian  1  (1510) 


Figs.  3  and  3a  — Stalking  Crossbow  of  King  Maximilian  11,  of  about  1560 
Pigs.  4  and  4«. — Set  of  Hunting  Knives  of  German  work  of  1640 
Fig.  5. — The  Stock  of  a  Sixteenth-century  Crossbow 
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ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  THE  CHASE 
WRITTEN  BY  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN 

ARTICLE  II 


UR  last  paper  dealt  princi¬ 
pally  with  the  crossbow, 
and  before  leaving  the  sub¬ 
ject  we  must  still  devote 
some  space  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  sportingarm.  Ourfirst 
plate  represents  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
famous  Ambras  collection,  which  is  now 
incorporated  with,  and  housed  in,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  new  imperial  museum  of  art  in 
Vienna,  a  repository  the  like  of  which  no 
other  town  possesses.  The  crossbows  on  the 
left  and  in  the  centre  are  very  famous  arms. 
The  former  once  belonged  to  Louis  XII  ot 
France,  and  not  only  the  steel  bow,  but  all 
the  metal  work  about  it  is  exquisitely  gilt 
and  engraved.  The  wooden  stock  is  covered 
with  ivory  inlay  work  of  wonderful  deli¬ 
cacy,  amongst  the  principal  designs  dis¬ 
played  being  Anne  of  Brittany’s  coat  of 
arms,  and  below  it  the  emblem  of  the 
order  of  the  Porcupine,  for  it  was  Louis  XII 
who  reorganized  in  a  brilliant  form  that 
ancient  order  founded  in  1391.  According 
to  Professor  Boheim’s  instructive  treatise 
on  the  imperial  collections  of  arms,  this 
crossbow  was  made  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  probably  came 
to  the  Hapsburgs  as  a  present  from  King 
Louis  to  the  young  Archduke  Philip  of 
Austria,  who  visited  the  king  at  Blois  in 
1502.  The  windlass  pictured  at  its  side 
belonged  to  it,  and  as  even  the  cords  are 
the  original  article,  it  is  one  of  the  few 
existing  perfect  examples  of  this  unwieldy 
contrivance. 

The  crossbow  in  the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  the  y agdarmrust  of  the  great  mediaeval 
sportsman  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  and  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relies  of  the  golden  age  of  venery.  The 
fact  that  the  original  cord  is  still  attached 
to  it  makes  it  all  the  more  important.  The 


workmanship  is  plainer  and  more  work¬ 
manlike  than  that  of  the  French  king’s 
weapon,  but  even  Maximilian  could  not 
get  away  from  mottoes  and  devices,  for  the 
stock  as  well  as  the  steel  bow  bears  ample 
witness  to  this  fancy.  Twice  in  gothic 
lettering  is  engraved  on  the  gilt  steel  bow 
the  emperor’s  motto  :  Halt  Mas ,  which 
we  might  translate  by  ‘  Moderate  Your¬ 
self,’  that  being  the  device  of  the  order 
of  Frugality  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  steel  bow  is  nearly  4  in.  wide  and 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  bowstring  is 
27  in.  long.  On  the  varnished  wood  of  the 
stock  are  written  in  gold  and  silver  letter¬ 
ing  proverbs  from  the  Psalms.  The  trigger 
arrangement  has  the  locking  guard  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  our  previous  article, 
and  which,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  many  ingenious  inventions.  The 
crossbow  on  the  right-hand  side,  with  the 
compact  crennequin  below  it,  was  the  arm 
of  one  of  Maximilian’s  successors,  Maxi¬ 
milian  II.  It  dates  from  about  the  year 
1560,  and  is  interesting  because  it  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  earliest  weapon  of  this  sort  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  set  or  hair  trigger.  As  one 
need  entertain  no  suspicion  concerning  the 
contemporaneousness  of  the  trigger,  it  con¬ 
clusively  shows  that  the  invention  of  the 
hair  trigger,  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
made  about  the  end  of  the  century  by  a 
Munich  gunsmith,  is  of  somewhat  earlier 
origin. 

The  second  plate  is  the  reproduction  of  a 
large  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  younger 
painted  in  1  545,  representing  a  large  battue 
or  stag-drive  given  by  the  Elector  John 
Frederic  ot  Saxony,  the  friend  and  protec¬ 
tor  of  Luther,  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
atter  the  diet  ot  Spires  in  the  previous  year. 
In  the  foreground  we  sec  the  emperor,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans, 


The  several  electors  and  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  elec- 

Burlington  tress  of  Saxony,  all  armed  with  crossbows, 
Magazine,  shooting  at  stags  driven  into  a  pond  or  lake 
Number  of  grotesquely  foreshortened  proportions. 
XI  In  a  boat  on  the  right-hand  side  we  see  the 

two  Cranachs,  and  on  its  side — invisible  in 
the  much-reduced  reproduction — is  Cra¬ 
nach’s  mark,  a  dragon,  and  the  date  1545 
(1547  ?).  The  town  in  the  background  is 
meant  to  be  Torgau  on  the  Elbe,  some 
hours’  journey  below  Dresden  ;  the  tower 
on  the  right  of  the  castle  is  the  Flaschen- 
thurm  or  Bottle-tower,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  electors  used 
to  have  great  carousals  in  its  upper  rooms, 
while  the  lower  chambers  and  cellars  were 
filled  with  bottles  and  casks  of  the  choicest 
vintages.  The  original  is  possessed  by 
Lord  Powerscourt,  who  bought  it  years  ago 
for  less  than  T100,  a  ridiculously  low  price, 
at  Christie’s,  at  the  sale  of  the  marquess  of 
Breadalbane’s  collection.  It  is  of  consider¬ 
able  historical  value,  for  here  we  have  a  row 
of  portraits  of  some  of  the  principal  person¬ 
ages  on  the  stage  of  European  politicsduring 
the  Reformation.  Cranach  seems  to  have 
had  a  particular  liking  for  this  and  similar 
scenes,  for  there  exist  three  companion  pic¬ 
tures,  two  of  which  hang  in  the  royal  gallery 
at  the  Escurial,  the  other  in  the  imperial 
museum  in  Vienna.  As  I  knew  of  these, 
but  not  of  Lord  Powerscourt’s  canvas,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  when  my  eyes 
unexpectedly  fell  on  this  picture  hanging 
in  the  dining-room  at  Powerscourt.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  interesting  article  in  The 
Archaeological  journal  (Vol.  7,  p.  303), 
of  which  I  heard  only  subsequently,  it 
was  purchased  from  the  collection  of  the 
Count  de  Survilliers  (Joseph  Buonaparte), 
and  brought  to  this  country  from  his  man¬ 
sion  in  America.  Of  the  four  pictures  the 
Vienna  and  the  Powerscourt  examples  bear 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  each  other,  the 
date  on  the  former  being,  however,  1  544. 

Lucas  Cranach  by  no  means  witnessed 
the  end  of  the  crossbow’s  reign  either  for 
sport  or  for  warfare,  and  we  shall  have  to 
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revert  to  the  subject  in  our  next  article. 
Montaigne,  writing  a  few  months  before 
the  painter’s  death  (i585),gives  still  free 
vent  to  his  prejudices  against  the  new-fangled 
guns,  saying  that  the  concussion  of  the  ear 
is  unbearable  and  most  injurious,  and  their 
effect  so  insignificant  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  use  will  be  soon  discontinued. 
Hall  a  century  later,  at  the  lengthy  siege  of 
Rochelle  in  1627-8,  English  bowmen  were 
still  employed  by  Richelieu. 

Of  the  arms  of  the  chase  that  were  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  bow  and  crossbow,  the 
sword  was  perhaps  the  most  important. 
The  third  plate  introduces  to  ussome  choice 
specimens  preserved  in  the  Vienna  treasure 
house.  The  centre  piece  is  the  celebrated 
hunting  sword  of  Maximilian  I.  It  must 
have  played  its  part  in  many  dangerous 
encounters  with  savage  bear  and  fiercely- 
attacking  boar,  for  we  know  that  this  cou¬ 
rageous  sportsman  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  attack  these  beasts  single-handed 
in  their  lairs,  where  the  combat  was  neces¬ 
sarily  fraught  with  much  danger.  Un¬ 
like  Charles  the  Great’s  sword  Joyeuse, 
King  Arthur’s  Calabrun,  Roland’s  Duran- 
dal,  and  Lohengrin’s  Floberge,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sword,  less  legendary  than  the  above- 
mentioned  weapons  of  the  chase,  is  not 
honoured  by  any  name.  That  this  specimen 
is  a  masterpiece  of  some  famous  armourer 
whose  identity  has  unfortunately  been  lost, 
a  glance  at  our  reproduction  will  show,  and 
there  are  very  few  similar  weapons  that 
even  approach  it  for  beauty  of  the  metal 
chiselling,  the  exquisite  damascening  and 
facetting  of  the  blade,  and  the  supreme  and 
yet  simple  elegance  of  its  v/hole  shape. 
These  unusual  points  are  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  ;  only  a  personal  examination  of  this 
gem  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  appreciation 
of  its  beauties.  As  in  the  writer’s  case,  who 
never  fails  to  feast  his  eyes  on  it  when¬ 
ever  visiting  Vienna,  the  visitor,  if  he 
is  a  fancier  of  ancient  arms,  will  return 
again  and  again  to  take  in  every  detail  of 
what  is  probably  the  finest  and  most  inter- 
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Fig.  i. — Sword  for  wild  boar  (1500) 

b  ig-  2. — Hunting  Knife  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  (1450) 
Fig.  3. — French  Hunting  Knife  (1480) 

Figs.  4  and  4 a. — Hunting  Sword  of  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  with 
Sheath  and  Small  Knives.  German  work  of  1490 


Fig.  5. — Sixteenth-century  ‘  Waidblatt,'  used  for  ‘  undoing' 
big  game. 

Figs.  6  and  6 a  — Hunting  Knife  and  Sheath  of  1310 
Fig.  7. — Sword  for  wild  boar.  Where  the  blade  broadens  is 
the  guard 
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esting  hunting  weapon  that  is  extant. 
The  blade  is  34  in.  in  length  and  2  in. 
wide.  For  three-fifths  of  its  length  it  is 
double-edged,  and  for  about  two-thirds  it 
is  blued  in  what  was  known  to  the  Milan 
armourers  as  ‘alia  sanguigna,’  a  process  that 
gave  the  steel  that  blue-red  shimmer  it 
obtained  when  withdrawn  from  the  body  of 
a  foe,  be  it  human  or  animal.  According 
to  Professor  Boheim,  this  sword  dates  from 
the  year  1490.  The  scabbard  of  cuir  bouilli 
is  in  a  fairly  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
It  is  covered  with  impressed  designs  of 
spirited  leaf-work  and  scroll  arabesques  in 
the  early  renaissance  style.  At  the  top 
there  are  two  small  side  pockets  to  hold 
the  small  skinning  knife  and  the  steel, 
articles  which  are  represented  to  the  left  of 
the  sword,  and  which  were  considered  such 
indispensable  tools  that  few  hunting  swords 
of  the  period  in  question  are  found  lacking 
them. 

The  broad-bladed,  spatula-shaped  hunt¬ 
ing  knives  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner 
of  the  plate  are  Waidbl'atter,  a  species  of 
hunting  knife  exclusively  used  for  the 
‘  undoing  ’  of  stag  or  boar.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  all  kinds  of  ceremonies  were  observed, 
t he  most  amusing  ofwhich  was  t he  ‘  blading,’ 
viz.  striking  with  the  broad  part  of  the  blade 
the  seat  of  any  hunter  who  had  contravened 
any  of  the  numerous  then  strictly  enforced 
rules  and  regulations  of  venery.  The  knife 
nearer  the  left  edge  is  of  French  workman¬ 
ship  of  about  1480,  while  the  inner  one 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  subsequent  cen¬ 
tury.  About  this  period  the  Germans  began 
to  make  the  IVaidblatt  of  formidable  t hick¬ 
ness  and  weight,  for  the  immense  bags  it 
became  the  fashion  for  princes  to  make 
necessitated  heavier  tools.  An  ordinary 
one  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
‘slaughter  period,’  which  I  have  in  my 
collection,  weighs  over  four  pounds,  and 
even  heavier  ones  arc  in  the  Dresden  mu¬ 
seum. 

The  hunting  knife  hanging  above  the 
last-mentioned  two  specimens  is  of  an 


earlier  shape,  viz.  1450,  it  being  the  hunting 
knife  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy. 
Yet  older  is  the  knile  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  Maximilian’s  sword,  for  it  dates  from 
about  1310,  its  sheath  being  of  beautifully 
tooled  cuir  bouilli.  To  judge  by  its  shape  it 
was  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  was 
the  German  IVaidblatt,  i.e.  for  severing  joints 
as  one  would  with  a  chopper.  The  hanger, 
or  H ir sc hf anger,  a  kind  of  hunting  knife 
much  used  in  Germany,  which  is  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  broad-bladed  IVaidblatt, 
was  really  a  later  invention,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  a  hunting  sword  of  reduced  size, 
with  a  blade  from  1  2  in.  to  26  in.  in  length, 
instead  of  some  34  in.  or  36  in.,  as  measured 
many  of  the  real  hunting  swords. 

The  weapon  on  the  outer  left-hand 
side  of  the  plate  is  a  fine  specimen  or 
the  wild-boar  sword.  The  peculiarity  of 
these  swords  was  not  onlv  their  length, 
some  having  a  blade  forty-six  inches  or 
more  in  length,  but  their  shape  and  the 
presence  of  a  cross  guard  ten  or  twelve 
inches  and  in  some  cases  fourteen  inches 
from  the  extreme  point,  placed  there  to 
prevent  the  sword  from  penetrating  too  far 
into  the  body  of  the  boar.  These  guards, 
either  square  or  round  in  shape,  were  iron 
pinsor  pegs  placed  transversely  in  the  blade, 
and  occasionally  their  construction  wassuch 
that  they  could  be  removed  by  pressing  a 
spring  which  held  them  in  place  in  the 
hole  that  was  cut  in  the  blade.  The  latter, 
between  the  quillons  and  this  peg,  was 
usually  unprovided  with  an  edge,  in  fact  it 
was  a  rectangular  piece  of  steel  which  at 
the  point  where  the  cross  guard  was  fixed 
broadened  out  into  a  lancet-shaped  double- 
edged  blade  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length.  It  was  used  of  course  only  to 
thrust,  and  to  receive  the  charging  hoar. 
In  the  picture  we  see  the  cross  guard  in  the 
sword  on  the  extreme  right,  while  in  the 
other  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture, 
which  is  also  a  Schweinsdegen,  but  of  shorter 
dimensions — the  blade  being  only  ^4  in. 
long — this  guard  is  lacking.  1'his  latter 
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The  weapon  has  a  gilt  pommel  and  quillons. 

Burlington  From  a  passage  in  Emperor  Maximilian’s 
Magazine,  book  of  adventures,  ‘  Theuerdank,’  we  know 
Number  that  he  used  these  swords,  which  he  calls 
XI  ‘  the  new  kind,’  for  boar  hunts,  and  this 

sword  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  he 
used. 

They  can  hardly  have  been  very  effective 
weapons,  and  to  judge  by  their  comparative 
rareness  in  collections  and  museums,  they 
probably  never  came  into  general  use. 

Though  for  some  reasons  it  would  be 
better  to  treat  of  the  various  kinds  of 
spears  separately,  the  fact  that  Gaston 
Phoebus,  who  for  the  hunting  weapons  of 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  one  of 
our  most  important  authorities,  deals  with 
sword  and  spear  in  one  breath,  obliges 
us  to  follow  his  example.  Thus  in  the 
Gaston  Phoebus  pictures  we  observe  wild 
boar  being  attacked  with  three  kinds  of 
weapons,  viz.  with  spears  having  cross 
guards,  with  the  espieu ,  and  with  swords  of 
a  shape  different  from  the  later  form  as  re¬ 
presented  by  Emperor  Maximilian’sweapon. 
Gaston’s  blades  were  broader  at  the  quillons 
and  tapered  to  a  point,  and  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  unsharpenedportion  asdescribed 
in  the  text,  where  he  carefully  instructs  one 
that  the  sword  for  wild-boar  hunting  is  to 
have  a  blade  four  feet  long,  the  first  half  of 
it  not  being  sharpened,  lest  one  cuts  one’s 
knee  or  leg  when  striking  at  a  charging 
boar  from  horseback.  To  kill  a  boar  from 
horseback  armed  only  with  the  sword  when 
the  animal  was  not  ‘  held,’  viz.  tackled  by 
greyhounds,  alaunts,  or  mastiffs,  was  the 
greatest  feat  of  all,  and  if  performed  in 
woods  or  thickets  it  was  one  that  was  full 
of  great  peril.  It  was,  as  Gaston  says,  a 
‘  fairer  thing  and  more  noble  ’  than  to  kill 
him  with  the  spear,  and  he  adds  that  he 
has  seen  many  good  knights,  squires  and 
servants  perish  in  the  attempt  of  facing  a 
charging  boar  that  had  not  hounds  at  his 
heels  or  at  his  ears.  The  espieu  of  Gaston’s 
time  seems  to  have  been  used  both  for 
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thrusting  and  throwing  either  from  horse¬ 
back  or  on  foot,  and  resembled  the  ancient 
angones  of  the  Franks,  though  not  barbed  as 
the  latter  were.  He  gives  very  minute  in¬ 
structions  how  this  spear  is  to  be  held  when 
tackling  a  charging  boar.  ‘  Some  people 
hold  it  under  hand,  some  place  the  haft 
under  their  arm-pits  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  do  when  going  to  jousts,  but  both  are 
foolish  proceedings,  for  the  rider  cannot 
turn  his  hand  so  quickly  as  is  often  required, 
and  cannot  bring  the  necessary  force  to 
bear.’  One  is  to  approach  the  boar  at  a  trot, 
not  at  a  gallop,  with  shortened  reins  and 
short  stirrups,  for  then  one  can  bend  with 
greater  ease  and  it  will  distress  one’s  horse 
less.  The  shaft  is  to  be  well  cross-guarded, 
so  that  the  point  does  not  penetrate  too  far 
into  the  body,  which  would  bring  the  head 
too  near  to  him,  the  danger  to  man  and 
horse  from  being  struck  by  the  tusks  being 
the  principal  peril,  against  which  all  possible 
precautions  should  be  taken.  After  ‘  de¬ 
livering  your  thrust,  ride  on,  for  the  boar  is 
sure  to  turn  quickly  on  you.’  When  using  the 
espieu  as  a  javelin  Gaston  Phoebus  warns  the 
hunter  that  after  throwing  it  he  should  turn 
his  horse  sharply  to  the  right,  for  no  man  can 
throw  the  espieu  other  than  straight  in  front 
or  slightly  to  the  left  of  him,  and  if  the 
weapon  misses  the  beast  and  sticks  in  the 
ground  there  is  great  danger  of  impaling  the 
horse  on  the  shaft,  unless  it  be  guided  to  the 
right.  According  to  Gaston  Phoebus,  the 
espieu  could  be  used  oftener  from  horseback 
than  could  the  sword,  for  ‘you  can  reach  the 
beast  with  the  former  many  times  when  it 
is  impossibletodoso with  thesword.’  When 
tackling  on  foot  a  charging  boar,  be  sure 
you  place  your  thrust  in  the  right  place. 
‘  Hold  your  espieu  about  the  middle,  not  too 
far  forward,  lest  he  strike  you  with  his  tusks, 
and  as  soon  as  the  point  has  entered  the  body 
take  the  haft  of  the  espieu  under  your  arm- 
pit,  and  press  and  push  as  hard  as  you  can 
and  never  let  go  of  the  haft,  and  if  the  beast 
be  stronger  than  you  then  you  must  turn 
from  side  to  side  as  best  you  can  without 
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letting  go  the  haft,  until  God  comes  to  your 
aid  or  other  assistance  reaches  you.’  To  kill 
a  boar  brought  to  bay  by  hounds  was  a  far 
less  risky  feat,  and  as  the  amount  of  personal 
danger  encountered  by  the  huntsman  was 
the  measure  by  which  these  old  veneurs 
gauged  their  sport,  we  can  well  understand 
why  Gaston  considered  that  the  killing  a 
charging  monster  onesell  on  horseback, 
armed  only  with  the  sword,  was  a  ‘  fair  and 
noble  feat.’ 

The  spears  we  see  in  the  reproduction 
from  a  tinted  original  drawing  by  Stradanus 
on  page  165  are  of  the  ordinary  sixteenth- 
century  shape.  Some  of  them  have  guards, 
with  the  cross-hilt  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
spear-head.  In  the  true  boar-spear  of  that 
century,  known  also  as  the  Schweinsfeder , 
the  guards  consisted  of  iron,  buck-horn,  or 
ivory  lugs  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length, 
that  were  attached  to  the  hilt  or  neck  of 
the  blade  by  iron  bands  or  leather  straps. 
The  blade  itself  was  usually  leaf-shaped, 
about  two  inches  wide  at  the  widest  part 
and  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Very 
frequently  the  lower  part  of  the  blade  was 
pierced  with  two  trefoil-shaped  ornaments. 
The  stout  wooden  haft,  to  afford  a  better 
grip,  was  usually  ornamented  in  various 
manners;  sometimes  it  was  covered  with 
fish  skin,  but  the  most  usual  manner  was  to 
wind  spirally  round  the  haft  leather  straps 
for  two-thirds  and  occasionally  for  the  full 
length,  fastening  them  down  with  brass 
nails.  Occasionally  natural  knots  in  the 
wood  took  the  place  of  the  leather  thongs, 
or  the  latter  were  placed  in  addition  to  them. 
Sometimes, in  the  more  common  spears,  the 
haft  was  carved  with  a  scale  pattern  that 
prevented  the  hands  from  slipping.  The 
length  of  the  boar  spear  varied,  presumably 
in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  hunter 
for  whose  use  it  was  intended,  from  6  ft.  3  in. 
to  6ft.  10  in.  or  7ft.  The  bear  spears  were 
longer,  both  the  head  and  the  haft,  and,  as 
a  rule,  they  had  no  lugs.  The  latter  do  not 
seem  to  have  come  into  general  use  till 
the  middle  or  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 


century,  only  a  few  in  the  Gaston  Phoebus  Ancient 
pictures  having  them.  The  heads  of  two  Weapons  of 
fifteenth-century  bear  spears  in  my  collec-  the  Chase 
tion  are  2 1 1  in.  in  length,  and  of  very  heavy 
and  solid  construction  ;  the  blade,  also  leaf- 
shaped,  being  rather  wider  than  that  of  the 
boar  spear.  Of  the  javelin  we  see  a  specimen 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  on  the  right-hand 
side.  One  kind  of  javelin-like  spear  was 
peculiar  to  the  Alps,  viz.  those  employed  for 
chamois  hunting.  According  to  the  ‘Secret 
Instructions  ’  written  by  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  I  for  the  use  of  his  son,  Schiifte  of 
three  lengths  were  to  be  alwayskept  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  royal  use:  the  short  ones,  the  middle, 
and  the  long  ones.  The  latter  were  to  be 
four  Klafter  in  length,  so  that  it  the  Klafter 
measured  then,  as  it  does  now,  six  feet,  they 
were  of  the  absurd  length  of  something  like 
twenty-four  feet  !  The  pictures  that  ac¬ 
company  the  text  of  another  and  illustrated 
hunting  book  of  Maximilian,  published  by 
me  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago,  show 
that  the  longest  spears  were  about  twice  the 
height  of  the  men  carrying  them,  and  as 
there  were  different  kinds  of  Kl afters — one 
used  for  measuring  wood  being  only  about 
three  feet  long — it  is  likely  that  the  draw¬ 
ings  convey  the  correct  dimensions.  But 
even  a  twelve-foot  spear  would  be  most  in¬ 
convenient  to  handle  in  mountain  regions 
did  we  not  know  from  descriptions  that  these 
lances  were  used  in  killing  chamois  that  had 
taken  refuge  in  inaccessible  spots  or  on  nar¬ 
row  ledges  where  they  could  not  be  reached 
by  shorter  arms.  There  is  a  characteristic 
picture  of  this  proceeding  in  the‘Jagdbuch.’ 

The  short  spears,  some  eight  feet  in  length, 
were  used  as  javelins,  and  there  are  several 
pictures  in  ‘  Theuerdank  ’  and  ‘  Weiskunig  ’ 
in  which  sportsmen  are  depicted  in  the  act  of 
aus fallen  (throwing  out)  chamois.  One  of 
these  ‘short  shafts’  in  my  little  collection 
measures  7  ft.  8  in.  In  the  emperor’s  esti¬ 
mation  sport  was  supreme,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  his  instructions  to  hang  up  the  long 
spears  in  organ  lofts  in  churches  so  that  they 
should  be  kept  straight. 
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ENGLISH  SECULAR  EMBROIDERY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES 

WRITTEN  BY  MRS.  HEAD  J5T* 


RIGINALITY,it  must  be 
admitted,  has  never  been  a 
marked  feature  in  English 
ornamental  needlework.  At 
all  times  its  patterns  and 
stitches  have  shown  well- 
defined  traces  of  foreign  influence,  and  skil¬ 
ful  adaptation,  rather  than  invention,  has 
distinguished  its  executants  even  when  the 
art  has  been  at  its  highest  level  in  this 
country.  The  fine  seventeenth-century 
samplers,  so  many  of  which  still  exist,  afford 
ample  evidence  of  this  tendency  to  copy 
rather  than  create,  for  the  majority  of  the 
designs  are  indubitably  drawn  from  conti¬ 
nental  sources,  and  the  originals  of  many 
may  be  seen  in  the  embroidery  ornamenting 
Italian  napery  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  by  the  way,  that  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  of  these 
southern  European  designs  lingered  longest 
in  North  Britain,  and  appear,  much  altered 
and  debased,  yet  easily  recognizable,  on  the 
coarse,  and  otherwiseuninteresting, samplers 
worked  by  Scottish  schoolgirls  at  least  as 
late  as  1830. 

The  ‘  black-work  ’  which,  according  to 
contemporary  accounts,  was  so  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  queens, 
had  a  Spanish  birthplace,  being  introduced 
into  England  by  Katherine  of  Aragon,  whose 
daughter,  Mary  I,  particularly  affected  it, 
and  executed  much  of  it  herself.  For,  as 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  wrote — 

Her  greatness  held  it  no  disreputation 
To  hold  the  needle  in  her  royal  hand. 

This  so-called  ‘  black-work  ’  was  an  em¬ 
broidery  in  fine  black  silk,  sometimes  com¬ 
bined  with  gold  thread,  on  white  linen, 
and  was  applied  to  the  decoration  of  articles 
of  apparel,  such  as  shirts  and  bodices,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  hangings  and  coverlets.  Black- 
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work  remained  in  fashion  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
beautiful  counterpane,  of  which  a  portion 
is  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

This  counterpane,  which  measures  70  in. 
by  48  in.,  is  covered  with  a  wonderfully  ela¬ 
borate  design,  arranged  as  border  and  ‘  fill¬ 
ing,’ wherein,  to  quote  John  Taylor  again — 

Flowers,  plantes  and  fishes,  beasts,  birds,  flyes 
and  bees, 

Hills,  dales,  plaines,  pastures,  skies,  seas,  rivers, 
trees, 

may  nearly  all  be  discovered,  sketched,  as 
it  were,  with  the  needle  and  the  finest  black 
silk.  Some  time  or  other,  but  certainly  not 
less  than  a  hundred  years  back,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  materials  used,  the 
worked  portions  were  transferred  from  the 
original  linen  ground — which  had  probably 
fallen  to  pieces  from  age,  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  stitching — to  white  satin,  the  pro¬ 
cess  being  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  skill 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  actual  worker 
of  the  embroidery.  Some  sections  of  this 
wonderful  design,  notably  one  or  two  of  the 
human  figures,  strongly  resemble  those  seen 
in  a  Jacobean  cushion  cover  at  Hatfield, 
illustrated  in  Lady  Marian  Alford’s  ‘Needle¬ 
work  as  Art.’ 

Although  many  kinds  of  ornamental 
needlework  were  in  fashion  during  the 
Stuart  era,  the  type  that  is  most  particu¬ 
larly  associated  with  it  is  the  high-relief 
embroidery,  familiarly  known  as  ‘  stump- 
work.’  This,  by  many  people  who  have 
not  studied  the  subject,  is  regarded  as  of 
purely  English  origin,  and,  furthermore, 
its  invention  is  often  laid  to  the  credit  of 
the  Little  Gidding  ‘nuns,’  Nicholas  Ferrar’s 
nieces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this 
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raised  work  began  to  make  its  appearance 
in  England  long  before  the  strange  little 
community — the  ‘  academy  ’ — at  Gidding 
was  founded,  for  some  of  the  magnificent 
gowns  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  for 
her  many  portraits  are  adorned  with  it  in 
a  modified  form,  and  its  origin  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  be  found  in  the  raised  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  worked  in  Italy  and  Germany 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
English  stump-work  has  nevertheless  a 
definite  individuality,  due  chiefiy  to  its  un¬ 
equalled  eccentricity  and  exaggeration. 
Lace,  brocade,  satin,  beads,  bits  of  glass  and 
talc,  silver  and  silver-gilt  threads,  wire  and 
spangles,  pearls,  corals  and  crystals,  pea¬ 
cocks’  feathers  and  human  hair  were  all 
blended  together  by  the  finest  and  most 
elaborate  of  embroidery  stitches,  and  raised 
on  ‘stumps’  of  wood,  or  wool  pads,  in  the 
most  fantastic  of  designs.  Surely  no  odder 
kind  of  needlework  was  ever  evolved  since 
our  first  parents 

.  .  .  those  leaves 

Gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe, 

And  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew’d. 

Side  by  side  with  stump  embroidery  flou¬ 
rished  two  varieties  of  flat  and  semi-flat 
work,  both  chiefly  applied,  as  was  the  much 
raised  kind,  to  the  decoration  of  caskets, 
mirror-frames, book-covers, and  small  panels. 
One  of  these  is  the  tent-stitch  embroidery, 
often  called  *  tapestry  work,’  and  nearly  as 
often  confused  not  only  with  the  coarser, 
but  somewhat  similar,  species  in  vogue  dur¬ 
ing  thefirst  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  with  the  abominable  Berlin-work  of 
early  Victorian  days.  The  other  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  type  of  embroidery  in  flat  or  slightly 
raised  stitches  worked  directly  on  a  satin 
ground,  instead  of  being  applied  alter  the 
manner  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
‘stump’  pieces.  A  good  exampleol  t  li  is  class 
of  Stuart-period  stitchery  is  shown  on  the 
opposite  page  by  a  little  panel  measuring 
about  15  in.  by  1  1  in.  The  oval  ‘picture’ in 
the  centre  represents  a  shepherdess,  a  piping 
shepherd,  a  dog  dancing  gaily  to  the  music. 


and  the  usual  1  accessories  ’  in  the  way  of  English 
sheep,  all  worked  most  daintily  in  ‘  long-and-  Secular 
short’  stitch  ( opus  plumarium ),  satin-stitch,  Embroidery 
and  closely  massed  French  knots.  The  of  the  Six- 
detached  designs  surrounding  the  oval,  the  teenth  and 
conventional  flowers,  the  lion,  leopard,  and  Seventeenth 
other  devices  familiar  tocollectors  ofStuart-  Centuries 
period  embroidery,  are  worked  chiefly  in 
close  lace-stitches  over  the  satin  ground, 
and  have  a  raised  appearance,  although  they 
are  not  actually  padded.  The  whole  of  the 
stitchery  in  this  pretty  panel  is  executed 
with  slightly  twisted  silks,  the  brightness 
of  which  is  still  undimmed,  without  the 
addition  of  any  metallic  threads,  a  point 
wherein  it  differs  from  the  majority  of 
its  contemporaries. 

In  the  other  panel  reproducedon  thesame 
page  silver  and  silver-gilt  threads  and  wire  of 
several  degrees  of  thickness  are  freely  used. 

The  central  figure,  representing  Peace,  is 
worked  in  flat  stitches  with  silk  of  various 
tones  of  orange,  blue,  and  brown,  within 
an  oval  frame  of  applied  silver-gilt  ‘purl,’ 
i.e.  wire  twisted  round  a  ‘  core  ’  of  silk,  with 
masses  of  loose  knotted  stitches  inserted  at 
intervals.  Surrounding  this  frame  is  a  bold 
scroll  design  carried  out  with  fine  cords  of 
different  hues  laid  on  the  surface  and  held 
down  with  crossing  stitches  of  very  thin  sil¬ 
ver  thread,  technically  known  as  ‘passing,’ 
and  beyond  this  project  conventional  flower 
forms  wrought  in  silks.  Within  the  round 
frames  of  silver  wire  at  the  corners  are 
four  female  heads  representing,  according 
to  the  legends  above  them.  Patience,  For¬ 
titude,  Justice,  and  Temperance,  while  the 
spaces  between  are  filled  up  with  birds, 
butterflies,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  cocka¬ 
trice  and  a  basilisk — beasts  of  comical  rather 
than  impressive  aspect !  The  ground  is 
thickly  powdered  with  silver  spangles.  The 
design  and  general  style  of  this  panel  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  embroi¬ 
dered  binding  of  a  Bible  dated  1619,  in  the 
British  museum,  which  is  illustrated  in 
Mr.  C  yril  Davenport’s  ‘  English  Embroi¬ 
dered  Book-bindings.’  The  date  of  the 


The  actual  working  of  the  panel  described  here, 

Burlington  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  between  1630 

Magazine,  and  1640. 

Number  A  beautiful  pin-cushion  shown  on  the 

XI  opposite  page  is  probably  of  the  time  of 

Charles  II ;  it  is  assuredly  not  later.  The 
delightful  little  picture  in  the  centre  is 
worked  in  the  very  finest  and  most  even  of 
Tong-and-short  ’  stitches,  as  are  the  tulips, 
but  the  connecting  curves  (whose  bold  and 
graceful  lines  deserve  special  notice),  the 
leaves,  bosses,  and  other  details,  together 
with  the  heavy  centre  framing,  are  executed 
with  silver  cords  and  threads  of  varying 
degrees  of  thickness.  Another  pin-cushion, 
very  similar  in  size,  about  8  in.  by  4  in.,  and 
of  nearly  the  same  age,  appears  on  the  same 
page.  It  is  less  admirable  as  a  piece  of 
deft  stitchery,  but  is  interesting  as  a  good 
and  typical  specimen  of  a  certain  kind  of 
Stuart  embroidery.  The  ground  material, 
like  that  of  the  other  cushion,  is  white  satin, 
but  the  whole  of  the  decoration,  with  the 
exception  of  the  insects,  is  done  in  lace- 
stitches,  for  the  most  part  very  closely 
worked,  each  separate  spray  being  edged 
with  fine  cord.  The  cushion  is  trimmed 
with  silver  lace  of  the  period,  and  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  as  is  its  fellow,  for  although 
both  show  plentiful  signs  of  actual  use,  these, 
most  happily,  are  confined  to  the  under¬ 
sides. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  the  supposed  emblematic  meaning  of 
certain  devices  that  are  to  be  seen  in 
nearly  every  piece  of  seventeenth-century 
embroidery,  whether  raised,  semi-raised,  or 
fiat.  The  caterpillar,  the  butterfly,  the  rose, 
the  tulip,  the  lion  and  the  leopard  appear 
on  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  examples, 
and  this  repetition  has  induced  attempts  to 
read  some  secret  signification  into  them. 
But  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  there 
is  any  symbolism  whatsoever  attached  to 
these  curious  motifs ;  far  more  likely  is  it 
that  they  are  purely  decorative  additions 
inserted  to  fill  up  odd  corners,  and  copied 
by  one  generation  of  workers  after  another 


in  accordance  with  the  imitative  tendency 
of  the  English  embroidress  that  has  been 
already  alluded  to.  Some  of  these  so-called 
symbols  continued  to  be  introduced  in  sam¬ 
plers,  and  those  nondescript  specimens  of 
school-girl  work  that  can  only  be  classified 
as  4  sampler-pictures,’  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  sampler  in  my 
collection,  dated  1759,  exhibits  a  wonder¬ 
fully  typical  specimen  of  the  Stuart  leopard. 

With  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  special  kinds  of  embroidery  described 
in  this  article  went  out  of  fashion  with 
apparent  suddenness.  The  fancy  for  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  4  Chinese  taste,’  introduced  from 
Holland  by  William  of  Orange  and  Mary  II, 
was  partly  responsible  for  this,  and  the  em- 
broidresses  of  the  day,  instead  of  labouring 
at  wonderful  panels,  cushion-cases,  and  cas¬ 
kets  whereon  Solomon  and  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  David  and  Bathsheba,  or  some  more 
mundane  subjects  were  delineated,  turned 
their  attention  to  the  making  of  linen  or 
cotton  hangings, furniture-covers  and  coun¬ 
terpanes,  with  queer  travesties  of  oriental 
patterns  in  the  gayest  of  crewels.  Mary  II 
herself,  like  the  first  queen  of  the  name,  is 
credited  with  having  been  an  industrious 
needlewoman,  and  a  set  of  chair  covers 
wrought,  so  the  story  goes,  by  her  own 
hands  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court. 
Moreover,  according  to  a  poet  of  the  time, 
she — 

Whene’er  she  rode  in  coach  abroad 

Was  always  knotting  thread, 

the  knotting  to  which  she  was  addicted 
being  a  simple  form  of  what  we  now  know 
as  ??iacrame. 

Despite  the  queen’s  personal  industry,  the 
art  of  embroidery  languished  during  the 
reign,  possibly  by  reason  of  the  inordinate 
craze  for  lace  that  sprang  up,  driving  ela¬ 
borate  ornamental  needlework  from  the 
field  ;  and  it  did  not  begin  to  recover  itself 
until  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  couple 
of  decades  old.  The  proud  position  it  held 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  it  was,  indeed,  never  to  regain. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  ALTARP1ECE  AT  TREVIGLIO,  BY  BERNARDO  MARTINI  (ZENALE) 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  EARLY  MILANESE  PAINTERS 

BUTINONE  AND  ZENALE 
^  WRITTEN  BY  HERBERT  COOK,  F.S.A.  J* 

PART  II 


HE  artistic  personality 
of  Butinone  is  now  fairly 
defined  ;  that  of  his  colla¬ 
borator  Zenale  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion.  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  most  of  the  material  available  for  a 
study  of  both  these  masters,1  and  on  the 
whole  their  account  seems  more  sound  than 
that  of  Morelli,  who  took  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  view.2  More  modern  research  has  gone 
far  to  remove  the  false  impression  created 
by  the  latter  writer,  and  to-day  certain 
Italian  and  German  students  have  arrived 
at  conclusions  which  it  would  be  well  to 
recognize  as  a  basis  for  further  inquiry. 
Two  of  these  writers  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Count  Malaguzzi  Valeri  in  his 
‘  Pittori  Lombardi’  (Milan,  1902),  and 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Suida  in  Rep.  fur  Kunst- 
wissenschaft  (Berlin,  1902,  xxv,  5).  These 
authorities  may  claim  to  give  the  latest 
accounts  of  Zenale,  but  already  in  1885 
Herr  von  Seidlitz  published  a  study  of  the 
master,  in  which,  as  I  believe,  his  artistic 
personality  is  more  fully  and  faithfully  re¬ 
vealed  than  by  subsequent  writers.3  Rough¬ 
ly  speaking,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Herr 
von  Seidlitz,  and  the  author  of  the  account 
of  Zenale  published  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Milanese  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  club,  1 898,  adopt  the  view  that  Zenale 
became  Leonardesque  from  about  1490 
until  his  death  in  1  526  ;  Malaguzzi  Valeri, 
following  Morelli,  excludes  a  whole  cate¬ 
gory  of  works  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
Leonardesque,  maintaining  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  Zenale  changed  from 

1  ‘North  Italian  Painting,'  ii,  33,  1871. 

1  '  Die  Galcrie  zu  Berlin,'  p.  128.  First  edition,  1883. 

*  'Gesammclte  Studicn  fur  Anton  Springer,'  1883.  This  study 
has  just  been  followed  by  an  article  in  L' Artt,  1903. 


his  earlier  Lombard  manner.  Dr.  Suida 
largely  modifies  this  view,  and  as  far  as  he 
goes  is  on  the  road  to  agree  with  the  other 
school.  Thus,  after  Morelli’s  purely  nega¬ 
tive  criticism,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
slowly  in  the  other  direction,  and  the  con¬ 
structive  conclusions  of  Herr  von  Seidlitz 
and  others  are  being  gradually  confirmed. 

These  conclusions  may  be  briefly  stated  : 
Bernardo  Martini  ofTreviglio,  commonly 
called  Zenale,  was  born  in  1436,  and  was 
actively  employed  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  90,  in  1526.  He  was 
constantly  associated  in  early  years  with  his 
fellow-townsman  Bernardino  Butinone,  a 
tact  which  has  led  Vasari  to  confuse  the 
two  in  a  common  ‘Bernardino  da  Trevio.’ 
The  older  authorities  relate  many  incidents 
of  his  career  ;  he  is  described  as  a  pupil  of 
Foppa,  and  as  engineer  and  architect  of 
Milan  cathedral,  as  admirable  in  design  and 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Leonardo,  although, 
Vasari  adds,  his  manner  was  somewhat 
crude  and  dry  in  his  paintings.  He  worked 
in  Pavia,  Brescia,  Varese  and  elsewhere, 
but  Milan  was  the  centre  of  his  activity. 
Lomazzo  and  others  speak  in  terms  of  high 
praise  of  his  skill,  both  as  architect  and 
painter,  and  the  official  position  he  held  in 
Milan  as  architect  to  the  cathedral  testifies 
to  his  reputation.  In  later  years  he  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  architectural 
work  ;  but  he  also  designed  the  intarsia 
work  for  S.  Bartolomeo  in  Bergamo  and  tor 
the  choir  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  in  Milan, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective.  On  his 
death  in  1526  he  was  buried  in  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  where  he  had  been  employed 
on  fresco  work  at  the  time  Leonardo  was 
painting  his  Cenacolo. 

Several  stories  are  related  by  the  older 
writers  which  go  to  prove  that  Leonardo 
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TRIPTYCH  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  AMBROSE  AT  MILAN,  BY  BERNARDO  MARTINI  (ZENALE) 


THE  CIRCUMCISION,  BY  BERNARDO  MARTINI  (ZENALE)  ;  IN  THE  LOUVRE 


Zenale.  The  Madonna  and  Child  should 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  Louvre 
picture:  the  two  St.  Catherines  are  closely 
alike,  and  the  kneeling  figures  seen  in  pro¬ 
file  are  treated  as  before  and  (as  we  shall 
see)  elsewhere.  The  characteristic  hands 
reappear,  and  certain  peculiar  zigzag  folds 
of  drapery  envelop  the  feet  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  whose  right  hand  is  copied  from 
Leonardo’s  Vierge  aux  rochers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  same 
painter  in  the  curious  triptych  in  the  church 
of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan.10  The  Child  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  type  with  the  one  in  each  of  the  last 
two  works,  the  St.  Jerome  recalls  the  kneel¬ 
ing  saint  in  the  Louvre  Circumcision,  and 
his  extraordinary  drapery  illustrates  a  ten¬ 
dency  already  noted  and  here  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess.  The  St.  Ambrose  is  typical  of  Zenale’s 
earlier  style,  recalling  Borgognone’s  saints. 
The  characteristic  hands  recur.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  small  triptych  is  also  much  re¬ 
painted,  but  the  old  attribution  to  Zenale 
survives  and  is,  I  hold,  fully  justified.  It 
would  date  about  1490. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1 498,  the  frescoes  in 
the  outer  court  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan, 
attributed  traditionally  to  Zenale,  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  declining  power,  occasioned  doubt¬ 
less  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  presence  in  Milan  ;  portraiture  re¬ 
ceives  special  attention,  but  symmetry  and 
composition  are  sacrificed  in  an  endeavour 
to  reach  freedom  and  naturalness. 

Judging  from  these  later  examples,  and 
especially  from  the  Flagellation  of  1502 
(in  the  Borromeo  collection),  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  Zenale’s  hand  lost  its  cunning 

10  Reproduced  on  p.  184. 


with  advancing  years.  We  are  not  sur-  Some  Notes 
prised,  therefore,  when  we  read  in  the  on  the  Early 
older  historians  that  Zenale  devoted  him-  Milanese 
self  in  old  age  to  writing  treatises  on  per-  Painters 
spective,  and  turned  attention  to  prob-  Butinone  and 
lems  in  architecture.  The  fact  was  that  Zenale 
after  1500  the  post-Vincian  and  younger 
school  of  painting  gradually  ousted  the  older 
practitioners  of  the  art,  who  wisely  aban¬ 
doned  the  struggle.  Zenale  lived  to  the  great 
age  of  ninety,  dying  in  1526,  and  was 
buried  in  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  where  he 
had  worked  thirty  years  before  in  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  company.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite 
the  list  of  paintings  and  frescoes  which  earlv 
writers  describe,  and  which  have  long  since 
perished  or  disappeared  ;  but  the  universal 
testimony  of  these  writers  goes  to  show 
that  Zenale  held  a  position  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  art  history  of  the  time, 
and  that  he  was  employed  by  the  wealthy 
families  in  Milan  and  Bergamo,  not  only 
to  furnish  altarpieces  or  decorate  churches 
with  frescoes,  but  also  as  a  portrait  painter 
of  some  eminence.  This  is  quite  natural  ; 
for  the  Milanese  school  betray  a  quite 
unusual  predilection  for  portrait  painting, 
with  this  peculiarity  about  it,  that  most  of 
their  portraits  are  done  in  profile  to  the  left. 

This  tendency  may  be  ultimately  derived 
from  the  medals  of  Pisanello,  which  enjoyed 
a  great  celebrity,  especially  in  the  north  ot 
Italy,  and  the  comparative  difficulty  of  full- 
face  portraiture  doubtless  confirmed  the  later 
painters  in  the  easier  practice  of  taking  like¬ 
nesses  in  profile.  Zenale  was  no  exception, 
and  we  find  this  tendency  well  illustrated  in 
existing  portraits  by  him,  the  discussion  of 
which  must  be  left  to  a  concluding  article. 
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Old  London  Silver.  By  Montague  Howard. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  B.  T. 

Batsford,  High  Holborn,  London. 

‘  Old  London  Silver,’  by  Montague  Howard,  is 
a  handsome-looking  book  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  on  excellent  paper.  For  some  years  past 
we  have  seen  much  of  this  class  of  art  publica¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  points 
from  the  writings  of  others  which  the  compiler 
considers  can  be  arranged  to  form  an  attractive 
whole,  but  the  result  is  that  although  these  points 
taken  from  well-known  authorities  are  correct, 
the  links  that  should  bind  them  together  and  the 
structure  that  should  support  them  are  entirely 
lacking,  and  so  the  work,  however  well  meant, 
fails  in  its  purpose,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  only  an  unequal  impression  of  the  facts 
that  he  has  already  found  better  stated  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Howard’s  book  is  probably  written  for  an 
American  public,  whom  it  may  possibly  satisfy. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  well- 
known  catalogues  and  other  publications,  and 
they  include  specimens  held  by  American  collec¬ 
tors.  These  latter  specimens,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  certainly  not  required  back  again  in 
this  country.  The  drawing  of  the  hall-marks  is 
of  a  quality  to  make  us  still  prefer  the  admirable 
tables  compiled  by  the  late  and  much-regretted 
Mr.  Cripps,  and  the  omission  of  the  alternative 
small  black  letter  c  s  ’  over  a  fleur  de  luce  and  two 
mullets  for  1575,  and  the  hooked  black  letter  ‘A  ’ 
for  1 65  8,  hardly  justifies  the  modest  remarkof  the 
author  that  the  hall-marks  ‘  are  given  in  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  table  yet  published.’  The 
introduction  of  a  portrait  of  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn, 
goldsmith  and  mayor  of  London  from  1189  to 
1213,  in  the  costume  of  1400  is  careless. 

Mr.  Howard  is  happier  when  dealing  with 
some  of  the  smaller  articles  of  plate,  and  gives 
an  interesting  series  of  caddy  spoons  and  toddy 
ladles.  Had  he  confined  his  remarks  to  these 
later  and  lesser  objects  he  would  have  been  on 
safer  ground  and  his  work  would  have  been  more 
interesting  and  useful.  P.  M. 

Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  By  Gerald  S. 

Davies,  M.A.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

As  an  artist  Holbein  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  he  has  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  no  exhaustive  monograph  in  English. 
It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Bell  to  make  up  for  this  omission,  and  in  many 
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respects  they  may  claim  to  have  succeeded.  The 
volume  before  us  is  provided  with  a  generous 
supply  of  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  excel¬ 
lent,  and  is  altogether  handsome  in  appearance, 
although  somewhat  more  bulky,  perhaps,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Bulk,  however,  seems 
the  fashion  at  present.  The  photogravures  are 
numerous  and  exceedingly  good  ;  indeed,  so  ex¬ 
cellent  are  they  that  the  illustrations  in  collotype 
suffer  by  comparison. 

A  collotype  may  occasionally  be  as  good  as  a 
silver  print,  but  more  often  the  process  omits 
the  half-tones  ;  and  in  this  book  we  notice  that 
the  beautiful  portrait  of  Holbein’s  wife  and 
children  at  Basle  suffers  terribly  from  this  cause. 
Many  of  the  drawings  in  the  same  way  lose  all 
the  finer  gradations  in  their  modelling.  Never¬ 
theless,  where  so  much  is  well  done  it  is  unfair 
to  be  too  critical,  and  Messrs.  Bell  may  with 
justice  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all  previous 
attempts  at  illustrating  Holbein. 

The  scale  of  the  book,  however,  if  it  imposes 
some  responsibility  on  its  publishers,  imposes  a 
far  heavier  one  on  its  author,  and  this  fact 
Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  realized.  He  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  considerable  effort  to  prove 
worthy  of  his  work.  At  first  sight  one  is  ren¬ 
dered  suspicious  by  some  omissions  and  mis¬ 
prints.  A  certain  J.  Ariadne  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
appears  as  an  author,  and  the  plate  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  the  Darmstadt  Madonna  is  made 
from  the  Dresden  picture.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  were  its  subject 
and  its  scale  less  important  Mr.  Davies  might  be 
congratulated  without  reserve.  His  biographical 
notes  upon  the  character  and  history  of  Holbein’s 
sitters  show  that  the  author  has  real  sympathy 
with  his  subject,  and  are  just  what  is  wanted  in 
a  popular  work.  But  a  volume  of  more  than 
two  hundred  folio  pages,  enriched  with  some 
eighty  plates  and  costing  five  guineas,  is  not  a 
popular  work,  and  more  must  be  asked  from  its 
maker  than  a  ready  pen  and  an  adroit  use  of  easily 
accessible  materials.  That  demand  Mr.  Davies 
fails  to  satisfy,  for  his  monograph  is  neither 
complete  nor  accurate.  For  incompleteness  his 
account  of  Holbein’s  work  in  England  might  be 
cited,  for  inaccuracy  his  knowledge  of  the  master’s 
Basle  period.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  make  any 
effort  to  discuss  the  state  of  portrait-painting  in 
England  in  Holbein’s  time,  or  to  throw  light 
upon  the  mysteries  which  surround  the  so-called 


‘  school  of  Holbein.’  The  names  of  Gwillim 
Stretes,  and  John  Bettes,  for  example,  are  not  appa¬ 
rently  mentioned  either  in  the  index  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  book.  The  fullness  with  which  Hol¬ 
bein’s  career  in  London  is  recorded  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  even  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  he  lived  during  his  last  years  is 
not  given. 

In  his  account  of  Holbein’s  painting  at  Basle 
Mr.  Davies  gets  into  more  serious  trouble.  The 
period,  of  course,  is  difficult,  for  the  influence  of 
Italian  art  upon  Holbein’s  mind  led  to  experi¬ 
ments  of  many  kinds  before  he  ‘found  himself’ 
finally  in  the  presence  of  the  sober  German  mer¬ 
chants  in  London.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments 
are  so  clearly  experiments  by  Holbein,  and  by 
Holbein  alone,  that  it  is  inexcusable  that  the 
writer  of  a  big  book  should,  while  accepting  the 
Freiburg  altarpiece,  reject  the  Basle  Passion  or  the 
Noli  me  tangere  at  Hampton  Court.  How  can 
we  trust  a  critic  who  doubts  the  influence  of  Man¬ 
tegna  upon  Holbein,  and  thinks  that  Gherardt 
David  inspired  the  Darmstadt  Madonna  ?  The 
attribution  of  the  Venus  and  the  Lais  at  Basle 
to  Cesare  da  Sesto  is  even  more  unfortunate 
and  incomprehensible. 

The  Basle  pictures,  of  course,  show  a  Milanese 
influence  which  is  not  hard  to  explain,  but  their 
warm  transparent  technique  and  the  realistic  un¬ 
gracefulness  of  the  draperies  make  them  charac¬ 
teristic  northern  works,  just  as  the  Raphaelesque 
folds  and  cool  opaque  pigment  of  Cesare  da  Sesto 
in  his  later  paintings — the  small  Madonna  in  the 
Brera,  for  example — are  characteristically  south¬ 
ern.  This  mistake  alone  is  of  a  character  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  regard  Mr.  Davies  as 
properly  equipped  for  his  task.  Yet  that  task 
itself  is  so  formidable  that  even  the  moderate 
degree  of  success  he  has  attained  does  no  small 
credit  to  his  taste,  if  not  to  his  research. 

C.  J.  H. 

The  Artist  Engraver.  A  Quarterly  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Original  Work.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  credit  of  first  issuing  good  original  etchings 
at  a  moderate  price  must  be  given,  we  think,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Portfolio.  Since  their 
time,  however,  the  art  of  etching  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  while  wood  engraving  and 
lithography  have  also  established  their  reputa¬ 
tion  as  methods  of  reproducing  directly  an  artistic 
impulse.  The  place  of  original  engraving  among 
the  arts  could  not  be  better  defined  than  it  has 


been  defined  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  in  his  Bibliography 
introductory  note  to  this  new  publication  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  decorative  value  of  good  prints  is  now 
so  generally  recognized  that  the  publication 
should  meet  with  considerable  success,  especially 
if  it  is  able  to  sustain  the  standard  of  taste  and 
catholicity  which  distinguish  its  opening  number. 

For  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  the  purchaser 
gets  etchings  by  Legros  and  Cameron,  a  wood- 
cut  by  C.  H.  Shannon,  a  lithograph  by  Pennell, 
and  a  line  engraving  by  Strang,  all  admirably 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Want  of  space  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  proofs  ;  we  need  only  say  that  all  are 
thoroughly  good  of  their  kind,  and  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  the  collector  whose  purse 
is  not  long  enough  to  acquire  many  prints  by 
the  fine  original  engravers  of  our  time.  Several 
of  these  have  already  taken  permanent  rank 
among  the  world’s  masters,  so  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  have  a  lasting  value  as  well  as 
an  immediate  charm. 

C.  J.  H. 

The  Masterpieces  of  the  Imperial  Gallery 
at  Vienna.  Berlin  Photographic  Company. 

This  great  series  of  reproductions,  numbering 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  is  uniform  with 
those  which  the  Berlin  Company  have  already 
published  dealing  with  the  Hermitage,  the 
Prado,  and  the  National  Gallery.  Owing  to 
the  serious  illness  of  Professor  Strong  which, 
unhappily,  has  ended  fatally,  the  letterpress  is  not 
ready,  so  that  only  the  plates  can  be  discussed  in 
this  notice.  On  the  whole  the  selection  has 
been  well-managed.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the 
mature  art  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Van 
Dyck  and  Tintoretto,  for  which  the  Belvedere 
is  famous,  and  to  its  fine  collection  of  works  by 
Dilrer,  Holbein,  and  the  early  masters  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  so-called  Three  Astrologers 
by  Giorgione  is  admirably  rendered  ;  but  surely 
space  should  have  been  tound  for  such  inter¬ 
esting  rarities  as  the  Giorgionesque  Cariani 
(207),  and  the  splendid  male  portrait  by  Jacopo 
tie’  Barbari,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  younger 
Canaletto.  For  the  plates  themselves  we  have 
nothing  but  praise.  The  negatives  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  retouched,  and  the  scale  ot  repro¬ 
duction  is  so  ample  that  the  engravings  are  the 
best  attainable  substitutes  for  the  fine  pictures 
they  represent. 

C.  j.  IL 
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Old  London  Silver.  By  Montague  Howard. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  B.  T. 

Batsford,  High  Holborn,  London. 

‘  Old  London  Silver,’  by  Montague  Howard,  is 
a  handsome-looking  book  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  on  excellent  paper.  For  some  years  past 
we  have  seen  much  of  this  class  of  art  publica¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  a  selection  of  the  points 
from  the  writings  of  others  which  the  compiler 
considers  can  be  arranged  to  form  an  attractive 
whole,  but  the  result  is  that  although  these  points 
taken  from  well-known  authorities  are  correct, 
the  links  that  should  bind  them  together  and  the 
structure  that  should  support  them  are  entirely 
lacking,  and  so  the  work,  however  well  meant, 
fails  in  its  purpose,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  only  an  unequal  impression  of  the  facts 
that  he  has  already  found  better  stated  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Howard’s  book  is  probably  written  for  an 
American  public,  whom  it  may  possibly  satisfy. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  well- 
known  catalogues  and  other  publications,  and 
they  include  specimens  held  by  American  collec¬ 
tors.  These  latter  specimens,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  certainly  not  required  back  again  in 
this  country.  The  drawing  of  the  hall-marks  is 
of  a  quality  to  make  us  still  prefer  the  admirable 
tables  compiled  by  the  late  and  much-regretted 
Mr.  Cripps,  and  the  omission  of  the  alternative 
small  black  letter  c  s  ’  over  a  fleur  de  luce  and  two 
mullets  for  1575,  and  the  hooked  black  letter  ‘A’ 
for  1 65  8,  hardly  justifies  the  modest  remark  of  the 
author  that  the  hall-marks  ‘  are  given  in  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  table  yet  published.’  The 
introduction  of  a  portrait  of  Henry  Fitz  Alwyn, 
goldsmith  and  mayor  of  London  from  1189  to 
1213,  in  the  costume  of  1400  is  careless. 

Mr.  Howard  is  happier  when  dealing  with 
some  of  the  smaller  articles  of  plate,  and  gives 
an  interesting  series  of  caddy  spoons  and  toddy 
ladles.  Had  he  confined  his  remarks  to  these 
later  and  lesser  objects  he  would  have  been  on 
safer  ground  and  his  work  would  have  been  more 
interesting  and  useful.  P.  M. 

Hans  Holbein  the  Younger.  By  Gerald  S. 

Davies,  M.A.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

As  an  artist  Holbein  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  he  has  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  no  exhaustive  monograph  in  English. 
It  has  evidently  been  the  intention  of  Messrs. 
Bell  to  make  up  for  this  omission,  and  in  many 
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respects  they  may  claim  to  have  succeeded.  The 
volume  before  us  is  provided  with  a  generous 
supply  of  illustrations,  for  the  most  part  excel¬ 
lent,  and  is  altogether  handsome  in  appearance, 
although  somewhat  more  bulky,  perhaps,  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Bulk,  however,  seems 
the  fashion  at  present.  The  photogravures  are 
numerous  and  exceedingly  good  ;  indeed,  so  ex¬ 
cellent  are  they  that  the  illustrations  in  collotype 
suffer  by  comparison. 

A  collotype  may  occasionally  be  as  good  as  a 
silver  print,  but  more  often  the  process  omits 
the  half-tones  ;  and  in  this  book  we  notice  that 
the  beautiful  portrait  of  Holbein’s  wife  and 
children  at  Basle  suffers  terribly  from  this  cause. 
Many  of  the  drawings  in  the  same  way  lose  all 
the  finer  gradations  in  their  modelling.  Never¬ 
theless,  where  so  much  is  well  done  it  is  unfair 
to  be  too  critical,  and  Messrs.  Bell  may  with 
justice  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all  previous 
attempts  at  illustrating  Holbein. 

The  scale  of  the  book,  however,  if  it  imposes 
some  responsibility  on  its  publishers,  imposes  a 
far  heavier  one  on  its  author,  and  this  fact 
Mr.  Davies  seems  to  have  realized.  He  has 
undoubtedly  made  a  considerable  effort  to  prove 
worthy  of  his  work.  At  first  sight  one  is  ren¬ 
dered  suspicious  by  some  omissions  and  mis¬ 
prints.  A  certain  J.  Ariadne  Ruskin,  for  instance, 
appears  as  an  author,  and  the  plate  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  the  Darmstadt  Madonna  is  made 
from  the  Dresden  picture.  Yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  were  its  subject 
and  its  scale  less  important  Mr.  Davies  might  be 
congratulated  without  reserve.  His  biographical 
notes  upon  the  character  and  history  of  Holbein’s 
sitters  show  that  the  author  has  real  sympathy 
with  his  subject,  and  are  just  what  is  wanted  in 
a  popular  work.  But  a  volume  of  more  than 
two  hundred  folio  pages,  enriched  with  some 
eighty  plates  and  costing  five  guineas,  is  not  a 
popular  work,  and  more  must  be  asked  from  its 
maker  than  a  ready  pen  and  an  adroit  use  of  easily 
accessible  materials.  That  demand  Mr.  Davies 
fails  to  satisfy,  for  his  monograph  is  neither 
complete  nor  accurate.  For  incompleteness  his 
account  of  Holbein’s  work  in  England  might  be 
cited,  for  inaccuracy  his  knowledge  of  the  master’s 
Basle  period.  Mr.  Davies  does  not  make  any 
effort  to  discuss  the  state  of  portrait-painting  in 
England  in  Holbein’s  time,  or  to  throw  light 
upon  the  mysteries  which  surround  the  so-called 


‘  school  of  Holbein.’  The  names  of  Gwillim 
Stretes,  and  John  Bettes,  for  example,  are  not  appa¬ 
rently  mentioned  either  in  the  index  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  book.  The  fullness  with  which  Hol¬ 
bein’s  career  in  London  is  recorded  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  even  the  name  of  the 
street  in  which  he  lived  during  his  last  years  is 
not  given. 

In  his  account  of  Holbein’s  painting  at  Basle 
Mr.  Davies  gets  into  more  serious  trouble.  The 
period,  of  course,  is  difficult,  for  the  influence  of 
Italian  art  upon  Holbein’s  mind  led  to  experi¬ 
ments  of  many  kinds  before  he  ‘found  himself’ 
finally  in  the  presence  of  the  sober  German  mer¬ 
chants  in  London.  Nevertheless,  the  experiments 
are  so  clearly  experiments  by  Holbein,  and  by 
Holbein  alone,  that  it  is  inexcusable  that  the 
writer  of  a  big  book  should,  while  accepting  the 
Freiburg  altarpiece,  reject  the  Basle  Passion  or  the 
Noli  me  tangere  at  Hampton  Court.  How  can 
we  trust  a  critic  who  doubts  the  influence  of  Man¬ 
tegna  upon  Holbein,  and  thinks  that  Gherardt 
David  inspired  the  Darmstadt  Madonna  ?  The 
attribution  of  the  Venus  and  the  Lais  at  Basle 
to  Cesare  da  Sesto  is  even  more  unfortunate 
and  incomprehensible. 

The  Basle  pictures,  of  course,  show  a  Milanese 
influence  which  is  not  hard  to  explain,  but  their 
warm  transparent  technique  and  the  realistic  un¬ 
gracefulness  of  the  draperies  make  them  charac¬ 
teristic  northern  works,  just  as  the  Raphaelesque 
folds  and  cool  opaque  pigment  of  Cesare  da  Sesto 
in  his  later  paintings — the  small  Madonna  in  the 
Brera,  for  example — are  characteristically  south¬ 
ern.  This  mistake  alone  is  of  a  character  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  regard  Mr.  Davies  as 
properly  equipped  for  his  task.  Yet  that  task 
itself  is  so  formidable  that  even  the  moderate 
degree  of  success  he  has  attained  does  no  small 
credit  to  his  taste,  if  not  to  his  research. 

C.  J.  H. 

The  Artist  Engraver.  A  Quarterly  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Original  Work.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  credit  of  first  issuing  good  original  etchings 
at  a  moderate  price  must  be  given,  we  think,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Portfolio.  Since  their 
time,  however,  the  art  of  etching  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  while  wood  engraving  and 
lithography  have  also  established  their  reputa¬ 
tion  as  methods  of  reproducing  directly  an  artistic 
impulse.  The  place  of  original  engraving  among 
the  arts  could  not  be  better  defined  than  it  has 


been  defined  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  in  his  Bibliography 
introductory  note  to  this  new  publication  of 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  decorative  value  of  good  prints  is  now 
so  generally  recognized  that  the  publication 
should  meet  with  considerable  success,  especially 
if  it  is  able  to  sustain  the  standard  of  taste  and 
catholicity  which  distinguish  its  opening  number. 

For  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  the  purchaser 
gets  etchings  by  Legros  and  Cameron,  a  wood- 
cut  by  C.  H.  Shannon,  a  lithograph  by  Pennell, 
and  a  line  engraving  by  Strang,  all  admirably 
printed  on  fine  paper.  Want  of  space  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  proofs  ;  we  need  only  say  that  all  are 
thoroughly  good  of  their  kind,  and  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  the  collector  whose  purse 
is  not  long  enough  to  acquire  many  prints  by 
the  fine  original  engravers  of  our  time.  Several 
of  these  have  already  taken  permanent  rank 
among  the  world’s  masters,  so  that  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  have  a  lasting  value  as  well  as 
an  immediate  charm. 

C.  J.  H. 

The  Masterpieces  of  the  Imperial  Gallery 
at  Vienna.  Berlin  Photographic  Company. 

This  great  series  of  reproductions,  numbering 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty,  is  uniform  with 
those  which  the  Berlin  Company  have  already 
published  dealing  with  the  Hermitage,  the 
Prado,  and  the  National  Gallery.  Owing  to 
the  serious  illness  of  Professor  Strong  which, 
unhappily,  has  ended  fatally,  the  letterpress  is  not 
ready,  so  that  only  the  plates  can  be  discussed  in 
this  notice.  On  the  whole  the  selection  has 
been  well-managed.  Full  justice  is  done  to  the 
mature  art  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Velasquez,  Van 
Dyck  and  Tintoretto,  for  which  the  Belvedere 
is  famous,  and  to  its  fine  collection  of  works  by 
Dilrer,  Holbein,  and  the  early  masters  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  so-called  Three  Astrologers 
by  Giorgione  is  admirably  rendered  ;  but  surely 
space  should  have  been  tound  for  such  inter¬ 
esting  rarities  as  the  Giorgionesque  Cariani 
(207),  and  the  splendid  male  portrait  by  Jacopo 
de’  Barbari,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  younger 
Canaletto.  For  the  plates  themselves  we  have 
nothing  but  praise.  The  negatives  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  retouched,  and  the  scale  ot  repro¬ 
duction  is  so  ample  that  the  engravings  are  the 
best  attainable  substitutes  for  the  fine  pictures 
they  represent. 

C.  J.  H. 
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Oxford.  Painted  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I., 
described  by  Edward  Thomas.  London  : 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1903.  265  pp.  60  plates 

in  colours. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  books  that  we  owe 
to  the  modern  colour-process,  and  it  is  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  an  accurate  judgement  as  to  the  value  of  a 
reproduction  without  comparing  it  with  the 
original ;  but  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Fulleylove 
has  on  the  whole  been  fortunate  in  his  colour- 
printer  ;  many  of  the  reproductions  seem  to  be 
very  fine  examples  of  process-work,  though  all 
are  not,  of  course,  equally  good.  Nor  is  the 
quality  of  the  pictures  themselves  by  any  means 
equal  ;  they  include  some  very  clever  drawings, 
such  as  those  of  St.  John’s  (perhaps  the  best  in 
the  book),  of  Merton  and  St.  Alban’s  hall, 
Oriel,  the  Master’s  garden  in  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Magdalen  Tower  and  Bridge,  Peckwater 
Quad,  at  Christchurch,  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  Trinity  Garden,  and  Oxford  from 
south  Hinksey,  a  charming  piece  of  work.  But 
in  many  cases  Mr.  Fulleylove  hardly  gives 
us  Oxford  as  she  is  ;  we  do  not  recognize  her  in 
the  strange  red  garb  of  such  drawings  as  that 
of  Corpus  Christi,  which  surely  never  looked 
like  this.  The  two  drawings  of  the  ‘  High  ’  are 
particularly  unsuccessful,  and  give  no  adequate 
impression  of  that  immortal  street.  Never¬ 
theless,  these  are  in  the  minority  ;  in  such  draw¬ 
ings  as  those  that  we  first  noticed  (and  there 
are  many  more  of  like  quality)  Mr.  Fulleylove 
has  caught  the  cool  grey  colour  of  the  unique 
city,  whose  many  lovers  will  find  the  book  a 
pleasant  memento.  Of  Mr.  Thomas’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  come  within  our  scope  to  speak  ; 
but  a  glance  through  it  gives  the  impression 
that  it  is  pleasantly  written  and  sufficiently 
entertaining.  R.  E.  D. 


To  their  interesting  series  of  reprints  known 
as  ‘  The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain 
and  Coloured  Books,’  which  has  already  been 
favourably  noticed  here,  Messrs.  Methuen  have 
added  Henry  Aiken’s  c  National  Sports  of  Great 
Britain,’  with  reproductions  in  colour  of  the 
fifty  plates  by  the  author,  and  ‘  The  Analysis  of 
the  Hunting  Field,’  with  numerous  illustrations 
by  the  same  artist,  including  seven  plates  in 
colour.  The  former  is  founded  on  the  edition 
published  by  Thomas  M’Lean  in  1825  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  folio  edition  of  National 
Sports  issued  by  the  same  publishers  in  1823), 
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and  the  latter  on  the  original  edition  published 
by  Rudolph  Ackermann  in  1846.  The  ‘Analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Hunting  Field  ’  appeared  before  its 
publication  in  book  form  as  a  series  of  papers  in 
‘Bell's  Life  in  London  ;  it  is  a  most  entertaining 
little  book,  which  gives  one  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  forties,  and  was  well  worth  re¬ 
printing  apart  from  its  illustrations.  Both  these 
books  are  well  up  to  the  standard  of  the  cheap 
but  excellent  and  attractive  series  to  which  they 
belong.  R.  E.  D. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  ‘  Great  Masters  ’ 
(Heinemann),  which  was  the  last  to  reach  us, 
contains  a  Romney  and  a  Gainsborough,  with 
a  Metsu  and  a  fine  Rubens  landscape.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Drummond  Smith  from  Lord 
Northampton’s  collection  is,  as  Sir  Martin 
Conway  says,  perhaps  Romney’s  finest  picture, 
and  has  the  further  merit  of  not  being  hack¬ 
neyed  ;  it  is  exquisitely  reproduced.  Gains¬ 
borough’s  Miss  Linley  and  her  Brother  at 
Knole  is  better  known,  but  it  is  always  charm¬ 
ing,  and  is  also  certainly  one  of  its  painter’s 
masterpieces.  The  landscape  by  Rubens  (be¬ 
longing  to  Lord  Carlisle)  is  very  finely  repro¬ 
duced,  and  was  well  worth  reproduction,  and 
Mr.  Beit’s  Metsu  is  a  characteristic  portrait  by 
that  minor  but  accomplished  Dutch  painter. 
Up  to  now  the  pictures  chosen  have  been,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  works  by  English  or 
Dutch  painters,  but  we  hope  that  further  issues 
will  bring  a  greater  variety.  The  standard  of 
reproduction  attained  to  is  very  remarkable, 
and  this  publication  far  surpasses  anything  that 
we  have  yet  had  at  the  price.  R.  E.  D. 

Of  the  catalogues  that  have  reached  us,  one 
published  by  M.  M.  Frederik  Muller,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  deserves  special  notice.  It  deals  with 
a  collection  of  old  master  drawings  sold  at 
Amsterdam  on  January  19.  It  contains  some 
admirable  reproductions,  among  which  the  splen¬ 
did  drawing  by  Rembrandt  of  The  Supper  at 
Emmaus  shows  to  the  best  advantage. 

PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  December. — 
Deux  ‘  V ies  ’  d'EAeques  sculptees  a  la  Qathedralc 
de  llouen.  By  LKLlle.  Louise  Billion. — A  most  in¬ 
teresting  paper  on  the  charming  bas-reliefs  at  the 
foot  of  the  buttresses  of  the  Calende  portal  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  with  photo-process  il¬ 
lustrations  which  enable  one  to  follow  the  author’s 
descriptions.  Artistes  Qontemporains :  ^Albert  Le- 


bourg.  By  R^IMarx. — The  first  part  ot  a  notice 
of  this  Norman  landscape  painter.  ‘  L' aYene- 
ment  de  Louis  XVI  et  de  Marie  Antoinette ,’  dessin 
inedit  de  Moreau  le  jeune.  ‘By  M.  T.  de  Nolbac. 
L' Exposition  de  Dinant.  By  M.  J.  J.  CMarquet  de 
Vasselot. — A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Mosan  industry,  which  flourished  at  Huy 
and  Dinant  from  the  tenth  century  until  the  sack 
of  the  latter  town  by  Philip  duke  ot  Burgundy 
in  1466,  when  the  manufacturers  dispersed  and 
settled  in  Namur,  Tournay,  Middelburg  in 
Flanders,  and  other  towns,  where  many  fine 
works,  fonts,  lecterns,  paschal  and  altar  candle¬ 
sticks  and  chandeliers  were  produced.  The  finest 
of  the  earlier  works  is  the  font  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  of  Li6ge,  1138-1 142,  first  made  known  by 
Didron  (‘Annales  Archeologiques  ’  V,  21-46. 
Paris,  1816),  the  real  author  ot  which,  Regnier  of 
Huv,  was  only  discovered  in  1892  by  M.  G. 
Kurth  (‘  Bulletin  de  l’Academie  royale  de  Bel¬ 
gique,’  XXIII,  671  and  519).  The  exhibition 
seems  to  have  been  very  interesting,  and  we  arc 
glad  to  know  that  an  album  of  photographs  will 
shortly  be  published.  £\I.  H.  de  QhenneYi'eres 
gives  the  second  portion  of  his  notes  on  pictures 
recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre  ;  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  include  a  Madonna  with  Saints, 
painted  by  Francia,  for  the  GuastaviJlani  chapel 
at  Bologna  ;  a  bust  portrait  of  a  man  by  John 
Bellini  ;  another  of  Julius  Mellini,  by  Catena  ; 
and  two  panels  of  a  marriage  coffer  by  Piero  di 
Cosimo  ;  a  three-quarter  length  seated  figure  of 
a  lady  holding  a  fan,  by  Goya  ;  and  a  charming 
portrait  of  Hannah  More,  by  Raeburn.  Of  the 
Netherlandish  school,  a  group  of  the  three  Marys 
signed  Colin  de  C°ter  pingit  me  in  Brabancia  Brus- 
selle ,  the  left  shutter  of  a  triptych,  the  centre 
panel  of  which,  representing  Christ  dead  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Eternal  Father,  was  already  in  the 
Gallery;  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Quentin  Metsys, 
and  a  Holy  Family,  dated  1521,  attributed  to 
Bernard  van  Orley,  and  The  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
by  Gerard  of  St.  John’s  of  Haarlem,  formerly  in 
the  Rcnouvier  collection  at  Montpellier  ;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  acquisition,  as  only  six  other  works  by 
this  master,  who  died  young,  have  come  down 
to  our  time  ;  a  good  helio-engraving  accom¬ 
panies  the  notice  of  this  picture.  Three  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  Dutch  school,  the  Study  of  a  Woman 
by  Cornelius  Drost,  and  two  landscapes  by  Solo¬ 
mon  Ruysdael,  one  in  his  early,  the  other  in  his 
later  manner,  fill  up  gaps  in  the  collection. 

January  19O4. — Le  ‘  Parement  de  Narbonne.' 
By  Henri  Bouchot. — The  ‘parement’  is  an  altar 


frontal  with  designs  in  grisaille  on  straw-coloured  Foreign 
silk,  which  was  acquired  by  the  Louvre  in  1852.  Periodicals 
The  fashion  of  ornamenting  silk  with  drawings 
in  monochrome  belongs  to  the  period  of 
Charles  V,  whose  kneeling  figure  is  seen  in  the 
present  work.  The  author,  who  writes  with  an 
unnecessary  patriotic  bias,  adduces  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  for  supposing  the  artist  to  have 
been  John  of  Orleans,  whose  activity  and  reputa¬ 
tion  at  the  court  of  Charles  V  are  established  by 
documents.  The  attribution  must,  we  think,  be 
received  with  caution  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
certain  work  by  John  of  Orleans  exists.  The 
author,  moreover,  bases  part  of  his  argument  on 
the  likeness  of  the  scenes  in  the  ‘  parement  ’  to 
certain  miniatures  in  the  Tetites  Heures  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  miniatures  which  he  avers  are  by 
the  same  hand.  The  whole  feeling  for  style  in 
these,  the  more  vehement  and  strained  gestures, 
the  more  contorted  draperies,  suggest  to  us  a 
quite  distinct  and  an  inferior  artist  to  the  author 
of  the  splendid  designs  of  the  ‘  parement.’ 

Girolamo  della  Robbia  ( 1st  article ).  By  Maud 
Crutrsvell. —  Miss  Cruttwell  continues  in  this 
article  her  admirable  researches  into  the  works  of 
the  Della  Robbia  family,  and  finds  in  Girolamo  a 
son  of  Andrea,  a  powerful  and  distinct  artist, 
whose  works  are  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  the  stock  productions  of  the  family  atelier. 

Deux  Miniatures  de  la  Biblioth'eque  de  Heidelberg 
attributes  a  Jean  Malouel.  By  Salomon  Reinach. — 

The  two  miniatures  in  question  are  pages  of  a 
Missal  which  belonged  to  Mine,  de  Pompa¬ 
dour.  They  are  connected  in  style  with  the 
group  of  artists  who  worked  for  the  duke  of  Berry 
and  belong  probably  to  about  the  year  1400. 

They  represent  the  last  stage  of  the  trecentist 
style  which  immediately  precedes  the  realistic 
movement  of  the  Limbourgs,and  are  therefore  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  understanding  of  that 
wonderful  movement  in  art  of  which  the  work 
of  the  van  Eycks  is  the  great  monument.  In  style 
they  agree  very  closely  with  Jean  Malouel’s 
known  painting,  the  Pieta  of  the  Louvre.  The 
author  discusses  very  suggestively  the  question 
of  Italian  influence  in  these  works  and  that  ot  the 
Limbourgs,  and  admits  that  at  present  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  realistic  movement 
began  first  in  Italy  with  Pisanello  or  in  the  north. 

Rassegna  d’Arte.  January  1904. — II  Monu- 
memo  Funerario  di  G.  Giacomo  Medici  net  'Duomo 
di  Milano.  By  Luca  Beltrami. — The  work  was  at 
one  time  attributed,  on  Vasari’s  authority,  to 
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The  Michelangelo,  but  has  been  recognized,  both  on 

Burlington  documentary  and  stylistic  grounds,  as  due  to 
Magazine  Leone  Leoni.  The  author  discusses  the  curious 
Number  *  clues^on  °f  why  t^ie  central  panel  of  the  altar  is 
^  j  left  blank,  an  omission  for  which  various  reasons 

have  been  assigned.  He  finds  by  documents  that 
this  was  intended  to  have  had  a  sarcophagus, 
but  owing  to  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
burial  in  churches  passed  at  the  council  of  Trent 
while  the  monument  was  in  progress,  this  was 
abandoned.  Uno  Scultore  Veronese  sconosciuto. 
By  Qornelio  de  Fabriczy. — In  the  Berlin  museum 
is  a  bas-relief  executed  in  a  peculiarly  harsh 
Lombard  style  representing  the  head  of  the 
Baptist  and  signed  by  Francesco  di  Giuliano  of 
Verona.  The  author  tentatively  identifies  this 
artist  with  the  Paduan  sculptor  Francesco  da 
Sant’  Agata,  who  executed  the  admirable  Hercu¬ 
les  in  boxwood  of  the  Hertford  House  collec¬ 
tion.  The  dissimilarity  of  style  would  appear, 
however,  to  render  this  extremely  doubtful. 
La  Qolezione  Sipriot  a  Brer  a.  By  Malaguzzi 
Valeri. — Signor  Sipriot  of  Marseilles  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  Brera  some  sixty  pictures,  of 
which  a  few  are  discussed  here.  They  are  not 
apparently  of  very  great  merit,  the  best  being  an 
Ecce  Homo  by  Borgognone,  part  of  an  altar- 
piece  by  Defendente  Ferrari,  and  a  Dead  Christ 
in  the  manner,  but  not  by  the  hand,  of  Suardi. 
La  Pala  Toriueuse  d'  Ercole  Roberti.  By  Qorrado 
Ricci. — The  magnificent  altarpiece  in  the  Brera 
with  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  raised 
throne  between  SS.  Anne  and  Elizabeth  has 
long  been  known  as  Ercole  Roberti’s  masterpiece, 
andnowSignor  Ricci  has  discovered  the  document 
relating  to  the  payment  of  Ercole  for  the  work. 
This  number  containsan excellent  reproductionof 
the  splendid  ancona  by  Antonio  and  Bartolomeo 
of  Murano  belonging  to  Don  Guido  Cagnola, 
which  was  discussed  in  the  November  number. 

Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft. — 
Ludwig-Justi. — A  remarkable  and  illuminating 
analysis  of  Dilrer’s  methods  of  work  ;  of  how  the 
poetical  or  dramatic  conception  gradually  took 


form,  and  of  the  changes  in  his  methods  of  com¬ 
position.  Dttrer,  according  to  the  author,  began 
by  thinking  his  pictures  rather  than  seeing  them, 
and  the  unity  was  rather  the  result  of  piecing  to¬ 
gether  separate  motives  than  of  a  single  motive 
conceived  all  at  once.  He  traces  the  passing  in¬ 
fluence  of  Jacopo  de  Barbari  in  producing  a  linear 
harmony  of  design  in  Dilrer’s  work,  and  con¬ 
siders  the  changes  in  space-composition  due  to 
his  increased  knowledge  of  perspective.  Rpichen- 
auer  Ornamentik.  By  G.  Swarzenski.  ( Con¬ 
cluding  article .) — A  discussion  of  the  relation 
between  the  Carolingian  and  Ottoman  schools  of 
miniaturists.  Zu  Hans  Multscher ,  by  ?A.  Schmarsow , 
is  concerned  with  the  recent  attribution  to  Mult¬ 
scher  of  paintings  at  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe,  and 
Berlin.  The  Berlin  picture  is  signed  by  Hans 
Multscher,  but  the  author  contends  that  this 
only  indicates  that  the  work  was  produced  in  his 
atelier. 

THE  LATE  MR.  ARTHUR  STRONG 

As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  with  great  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Sandford  Arthur  Strong, 
who  had  been  seriously  ill  for  a  considerable 
time.  Mr.  Strong  was  librarian  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth,  and  professor  of  Arabic  at  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  London.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
versatility,  and,  as  is  well  known,  combined  a 
keen  and  active  interest  in  art  with  the  studies 
by  which  he  first  made  his  mark.  His  last  com¬ 
pleted  art  publication  was  the  ‘  Drawings  of  Old 
Masters  at  Chatsworth,’  which  appeared  last  year 
and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  third  number 
of  this  magazine  ;  but  two  volumes  have  already 
appeared  of  the  new  edition  of  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  which  he  was  editing  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Langton  Douglas.  Probably  his  pre¬ 
mature  death  (he  was  only  forty)  may  be  in  part 
at  least  attributed  to  over-work  due  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy  and  activity.  Mr.  Strong 
married  some  six  or  seven  years  ago  Miss 
Eugdnie  Sellers,  the  well-known  authority  on 
Greek  art  and  archaeology. 


J9*  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS1 
Exhibitions 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine  I  called  attention  to  a  proposed  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  French  primitives.  The  committee 
formed  for  the  purpose  have  recently  issued  a 

1  Translated  by  Harold  Child. 


circular  which  enables  me  to  supplement  the 
information  I  then  gave. 

The  exhibition  of  French  primitives  will  be 
opened  on  April  7,  1904,  and  remain  open  till 
July.  The  exhibits,  according  to  the  circular, 
‘  will  be  chosen  from  the  works  of  art  exe¬ 
cuted  for  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Valois, 
from  Philip  VI,  through  John  II,  Charles  V, 


Charles  VI,  and  Charles  VII  down  to  Henry  III. 
The  exhibition  will  also  contain  all  the  works 
falling  between  the  outside  dates  of  1350  and 
1589,  provided  that  their  origin  is  proved.  It  will 
bring  together,  therefore,  the  pictures  or  objects 
of  plate-peinture  (enamels,  glass-paintings,  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  manuscripts)  coming  from  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Valois  ;  for  instance,  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Berry,  Anjou-Sicily,  Orleans,  Milan, 
Angouleme,  etc.’ 

We  can  say  already,  therefore,  that  among  the 
exhibits  there  will  be  the  portrait  of  King  John 
which  belonged  to  King  Charles  V ;  the  water¬ 
colour  portrait  of  Lewis  II  of  Sicily,  the  Narbonne 
altar-frontal  and  a  brush  drawing  on  silk,  of  which 
M.  Henri  Bouchot  published  a  substantial  study 
in  the  January  number  of  La  Gazette  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  of  which  M.  Paul  Mantz  states  that  ‘it 
is  a  work  that  owes  nothing  either  to  Italy  or 
Flanders  ’ ;  a  bishop’s  mitre  painted  by  the  same 
artist  ;  a  flagellation  which  calls  for  comparison 
with  the  *  Book  of  Hours  ’  of  the  duke  of  Berry  ; 
a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  a  Trinity,  the  tapes¬ 
tries  carried  out  by  the  Parisian  weaver  Bataille 
after  the  designs  of  Jean  Bandol,  etc.  We  shall 
also  find  works  by  Jean  Fouquet,  Bourdihon, 
Perreal,  Francois  Colombe,  Nicolas  Froment,  and 
Charonton,  artists  of  the  north,  centre  and  south 
of  France;  and  next  will  come  the  court  painters 
of  the  time  of  the  last  Valois,  Jean  and  Francis 
Clonet,  Leonard  Limosin,  Corveille  de  Lyon,  and 
John  Conoin,  with  their  delightful  portraits  of 
ladies  celebrated  by  Brantome,  and  gentlemen 
with  whose  names  we  are  familiar,  and  of  whose 
deeds  of  prowess  we  have  all  heard  tell.  Among 
these  we  may  specially  note  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Margot,  the  enamels  of  Queen  Catherine,  in  youth, 
by  Leonard  Limosin,  and  the  Eva  Pandora  by 
John  Conoin,  all  well  known  from  reproductions, 
but  very  seldom  seen  in  the  originals,  which, 
when  brought  together,  will  afford  very  valuable 
material  for  study. 

The  precious  manuscripts  from  the  national 
library  will  appear  side  by  side  with  others  from 
the  Arsenal  library,  the  provincial  libraries,  and 
certain  French  and  foreign  collections.  The  mu¬ 
seum  of  decorative  art  (pavilion  de  Marsan)  is  to 
send  pictures,  drawings,  tapestries,  and  enamels. 
The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  fixed  for  Febru- 
ary  15,  1904.  Exhibits  must  be  sent  direct  to 
M.  Henri  Bouchot,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
exhibition,  at  the  national  library,  Paris.  Pro¬ 
posals  to  exhibit  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
photograph.  Each  contribution  will  be  specially 
insured  against  the  risks  of  transport,  and  the 
managers  of  the  exhibition  will  effect  a  general 
insurance  against  theft  and  fire. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  obvious 
interest  of  this  exhibition.  In  a  letter  published 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  October  last, 
the  eminent  art-critic,  Mr.  W.  H.  James  Wcalc, 
did  me  the  honour  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of 


my  former  notes,2  and  added:  ‘Just  now  the 
French,  who  have  at  last  recognized  the  merits  of 
the  fifteenth-century  painters,  apparently  wish  to 
claim  as  French  the  works  of  Netherlander  who 
in  large  numbers  settled  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  France.’  Mr.  Weale  seems  to  me  a  little 
hard  on  the  French.  He  accuses  them  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Well  and  good  ; 
but  he  should  congratulate  them  on  repairing 
their  error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  always  a 
pity  to  introduce  an  accusation  of  chauvinism  into 
matters  of  art.  It  cannot,  surely,  be  called 
chauvinistic  to  study  the  sources  of  French  art. 
If  it  were,  all  artistic  study  in  every  country 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  Finally,  Mr.  Weale’s 
wish  seems  to  be  father  to  his  thought.  He  is 
kind  enough  to  credit  the  French  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  claiming  as  French  all  the  Netherlandish 
works  in  France.  May  I  answer  for  it  that  the 
French  are  not  so  ambitious.  The  question  is 
still  open,  and  it  is  precisely  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  it  that  it  is  being  studied.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  the  exhibition  of  French  primitives, 
in  any  case  not  one  to  be  neglected,  will  supply  a 
faithful  and  valuable  lesson. 

In  dealing  with  this  exhibition  I  have  been 
speaking  of  the  art  of  the  picture  a  propos  of  the 
art  of  the  past ;  shall  I  go  on  to  evoke  the  past — 
though  no  very  distant  past — d  propos  of  modern 
art,  by  speaking  of  the  Paul  Renouard  exhibition 
at  the  Luxembourg,  the  Painter-Lithographers  at 
Petit’s,  and  the  autumn  salon  at  the  Petit-Palais  ? 
‘  Doubtless  it  is  too  late  to  speak  of  them 
now  !  ’  says  the  poet.  I  grant  it,  and  must  resist 
the  temptation.  But  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  an  already  well-known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  artist  who  has  achieved  a  very  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  two  last  of  these  exhibitions.  The 
work  of  M.  Delfosse  asserted  itself  there,  and 
deservedly  ;  I  know  of  no  purer,  more  self-reveal¬ 
ing,  or  sincerer  contemporary  talent.  There 
is  no  more  striking  example  of  powers  in  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  lithographic  work — I  am  not 
speaking  of  pictorial  work,  which  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  these  notes — of  M.  Delfosse  since 
1898.  First  we  have  The  Breton  Market,  a  large 
plate  printed  in  six  colours,  and  La  Ronde,  a 
plate  printed  in  black  ;  both  these  attracted  a  very 
large  amount  of  notice  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
painter-lithographers.  The  latter  was  drawn  in 
chalks  in  a  special  way,  which  has  since  become 
M.  Dclfosse’s  favourite  process  and  almost  a  sign 
of  his  personality.  Thenceforward  everything  he 
produced  emphasized  his  obvious  progress  in  form, 
colour,  and  movement.  His  work  was  the  very 


Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondence 


’  In  connexion  with  the  acquisition  by  the  Louvre  of  a  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  True  Cross.  Mr.  Weale  complained  of  my  having 
attributed  the  picture  to  an  artist  of  the  French  school  of 
Valenciennes  What  1  said  was:  ‘It  would  bo  interesting  to 
give  this  work  its  correct  attribution  .  .  generally  speak 

Ing.  the  real  author  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  French  school  of 
Valenciennes  '  1  only  gave  the  statement  at  second  hand,  and 

had  no  intention  of  claiming  to  bo  the  author  of  it 
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expression  of  Brittany  itself ;  his  lithographs, 
which  were  all  the  more  intense  in  impression  for 
their  absolute  simplicity,  were  veritable  pictures. 
No  artist  ever  conceded  less  to  any  thought  but 
his  own.  The  very  spirit  of  Brittany  was  in 
La  Ronde,  with  its  heavy  mass  moving  on  with 
bended  knees  and  dragging  feet  under  the  early 
twilight,  and  the  forms  of  people  taking  their 
pleasure  with  infinite  sadness  and  melancholy, 
never  giving  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  life  ;  the 
very  spirit  of  Brittany  was  in  the  brutality,  not 
without  a  certain  attractiveness,  which  clearly 
marks  the  Breton  soul  in  its  moments  of  gladness, 
the  influence  of  the  moors,  the  clouds,  and  even 
of  the  intoxication  that  comes  from  the  cider 
drinking  at  the  love-feasts.  It  appears  again,  too, 
in  the  Market,  in  which  we  see  peasant-women, 
with  their  hands  laid  unctuously  on  their  waists, 
walking  slowly  about  a  square  enclosed  by  old 
houses  with  little  green  tiles;  and  again  in  the 
expression  of  their  sly,  hard  faces,  which  some¬ 
times  bear  the  mark  of  the  grave  peace  brought 
by  the  wind  and  waves.  M.  Delfosse  has  ad¬ 
vanced  further  along  the  same  path.  He  has 
begun  a  series  of  plates  in  colour,  ‘  Bretonneries  ’ 
he  called  them,  the  first  few  of  which  have  just 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  :  L’Ankau,  The 
Sower,  The  Plough,  and  Le  Linge.  Here  the 
atmosphere  is  more  lively,  and  the  air  blows 
freely  through  an  exquisite  setting  of  silence  and 
melancholy,  peopled  with  women  in  dark  dresses 
and  white  caps,  and  men  of  rough  and  calm 
demeanour,  a  pensive,  humble,  and  characteristic 
world.  ‘  Le  Linge,’  wrote  M.  E.  Molinier,  ‘is 
not  far  from  being  a  perfect  work.’  M.  Delfosse 
knows  how  to  paint,  and  has  feeling;  a  little 
further  effort  will  make  him  an  absolute  master  or 
colour.  In  Delfosse's  work  there  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  prayer,  distinct  from  the  actual  character 
of  his  gifts,  his  colour,  and  his  movement.  It 
seems  to  contain  a  subject  in  truth  indepen¬ 
dent  of  objective  reality,  independent  of  the 
lines  which  unite  to  form  such  and  such  a  land¬ 
scape  or  such  and  such  a  scene.  We  find 
ideal  lines  and  a  totality  of  colour  which  are, 
in  some  way,  the  personality  and  the  substance 
of  a  country  and  a  population.  This  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  only  possible  to  an  artist  of  the  most 
thorough  conviction. 

The  exhibition  of  the  artist  decorators  in  the 
Petit  Palais  (near  the  Champs-Elysees  and  Avenue 
Nicolas  II)  has  not  come  up  to  our  expectations. 
The  lack  of  cohesion  and  real  interest  may  possibly 
be  attributable  to  excessive  haste.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  really  new  among  the  many  exhibits  unless 
it  be  the  charming  theatre  box  (artist’s  box) 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Henri  Sauvage, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  modernist  move¬ 
ment.  Dubufe’s  sketch  of  ‘  Victor  Hugo  ’  may  be 
mentioned,  and  the  contributions  of  Mme.  Lemaire 
and  the  lamented  Mme.  Abbema;  some  interest¬ 
ing  panels  by  Henry  Teure,  of  autumnal  views  at 


Versailles  and  Fontainebleau,  and  three  good 
works,  decorative  panels,  by  Moreau-Neree.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  statuettes,  glass-work,  leather, 
book-bindings,  and  even  a  pretty  Japanese  corner 
organized  by  M.  Hauseal-Guerrier. 

The  Museums 

A  curious  chapter  might  be  written  on  the 
history  of  the  generosity  of  collectors,  and  might 
also  serve  to  stimulate  their  zeal.  It  is  always 
well  to  stimulate  good  impulses  in  collectors.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  their  feeling  of  responsibility 
towards  international  collecting  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  museum  is  becoming  to  some 
extent  the  necessary  destination  of  private  collec¬ 
tions,  the  public  result  of  individual  efforts.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  without 
trying  to  penetrate  into  the  psychological  motives, 
interested  or  disinterested,  of  the  donors,  whom 
heaven  reward.  If  only  we  had  some  grounds  for 
hoping  that  the  bureaucratic  red-tape  of  public 
bodies  would  decrease  daily  throughout  1904 !  If 
our  wish  were  realised  we  should  soon  see  in  the 
Louvre  the  ten  pictures  bequeathed  by  Baron 
Arthur  de  Rothschild,  who  died  on  December  10th 
at  Monte  Carlo — four  Greuzes,  among  which  are 
a  large  painting,  The  Two  Friends  ;  another  of 
smaller  dimensions,  The  Dead  Bird,  which  has 
been  popularized  in  an  engraving,  and  two  por¬ 
traits  of  girls;  a  very  fine  landscape  of  Ruysdael;  a 
Hobbema;  The  Halt,  by  Wouverman,  in  which  a 
white  horse  appears  in  a  group  of  dark  horses ; 
a  sea-piece  by  Bakhuysen,  and  two  pictures  by 
David  Teniers,  Players  at  Ball,  and  an  Interior  of 
an  Inn.  Among  the  others  works  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Louvre  we  may  note  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  a  man  by  Robert  Nanteuil,  signed  and 
dated  1660  (the  gift  of  Mme.  Thureau-Dangin) ; 
one  of  Alphonse  de  Neuville’s  most  famous  paint¬ 
ings,  The  Cemetery  of  St.  Privat,  which  for  fifteen 
years  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphian  amateur  of  high  repute  (the  gift  of 
Mr.  Roland  Knoedler) ;  the  whole  of  M.  Barsy’s 
collection,  which  is  valued  at  more  than  200,000 
francs,  and  includes  a  large  marble  Virgin  and 
Child  and  another  Virgin  in  marble,  from  the 
abbey  of  Hautecombe;  a  statuette  in  carved  wood 
of  St.  Stephen,  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  seated;  a 
picture  of  the  school  of  Perugia  and  a  fifteenth- 
century  tapestry  representing  the  haughty  Vashti ; 
and  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  statuettes  or  figures 
d'appliques  in  gilt  bronze  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  most  of  them  French,  and 
very  important  for  their  rarity  and  their  execution 
(the  gift  of  M.  Maciet).  In  addition  to  these  gifts 
and  legacies,  the  Louvre  has  bought  a  bronze 
statuette  of  Eve,  the  work  of  a  fifteenth-century 
Nuremberg  artist ;  a  painting  by  Greco  of  St.  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Aragon;  a  fifteenth  century  Franco- 
Flemish  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  a  Dutch 
Interior,  and  a  remarkable  small  ceiling  by 
Tiepolo,  The  Virgin  in  Glory,  formerly  in  the 
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Grimaldi  palace  at  Genoa.  Among  the  new 
arrangements  made  in  the  Louvre  we  must  men¬ 
tion  the  placing  of  Chasseriau’s  fresco  of  Peace 
on  the  L)aru  staircase  at  the  entrance  to  the 
eighteenth-century  gallery’;  the  large  sixteenth- 
century  fresco,  The  Legend  of  St.  Quentin,  has 
been  restored  to  the  ivory  room  ;  and  two  of  the 
famous  tapestries  in  silk  and  silver,  Maximilian 
at  the  Chase,  after  the  cartoons  by  van  Orley, 
which  have  been  cleaned  at  the  Gobelins  manu¬ 
factory',  have  been  hung  in  the  room  devoted  to 
the  chalk  portraits  of  the  French  Renaissance. 

At  the  Carnavalet  museum  the  following  gifts 
have  been  received ;  not  all  of  them  very'  remark¬ 
able,  but  some  of  real  interest.  Gifts  are  like  the 
faithful — many  are  called  but  few  chosen,  and 
fewer  still  worthy  to  be  chosen  !  That  remark 
does  not  apply  to  the  work  presented  by’ 
M.  Charvet — one  of  the  finest  things  by  the  great 
landscape-painter  Troyon,  the  View  of  the  Cha¬ 
teau  of  St.  Cloud  in  1837,  which  won  Troy'on  his 
first  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1838.  The  museum 
of  decorative  arts  is  the  richer  by  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  presented  by  M.  Maciet,  which  comprises 
thirteen  pieces  of  sculpture,  including  The  Virgin 
crowning  a  Bishop,  Christ  in  the  act  of  Blessing, 
two  Flemish  bas-reliefs  in  wood  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  terra-cotta, 
The  Virgin  and  Child;  a  French  thirteenth-cen¬ 
tury  bas-relief  in  wood,  The  Virgin  and  Child  ; 
seventeen  pieces  of  tapestry,  French  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  work,  which  include  a  Hercules,  a  Court  of 
Love,  a  Gentleman  with  his  Wife  and  Children, 
and  a  Venus  and  her  Train.  Besides  these, 
M.  Berger  has  given  a  collection  of  jewellery, 
M.  Comely  a  seventeenth-century  lace  band,  and 
M.  St^phane  Dervill6  a  very  rare  and  exceedingly 
curious  game  of  biribi,  with  paintings  in  the  style 
of  Oudry',  Watteau  and  Chardin. 

It  may  be  unwise  as  yet  to  ask  what  the  future 
of  the  delightful  Cluny  museum  is  to  be  under  its 
new  director,  M.  E.  Harancourt.  We  shall  refer 
to  it  later.  Meanwhile,  we  will  only  say  that  it 
has  acquired  ?  series  of  curious  masks  which  used  to 
adorn  the  front  of  a  chateau  in  Poitou,  built  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Admiral  Bannivet. 
The  Louvre  is  not  the  only  museum  to  benefit  by  the 
will  of  Baron  Arthur  de  Rothschild,  of  which  I  spoke 
above.  He  has  left  to  the  Cluny  a  remarkable 
collection  of  150  rings  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  an  equally  fine 
collection  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
caskets  in  morocco.  They  are  in  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
exhibition  of  1900.  The  public  will  probably  be 
able  to  see  them  shortly  at  Cluny.  I  know  from  an 
authoritative  source  that  Baron  Arthur  de  Roth¬ 
schild’s  executor,  M.  Henri  de  Rothschild,  means  to 
do  everything  which  can  be  done  to  hasten  the 
movements  of  the  officials  concerned,  and  enable 
the  Cluny  to  enter  into  possession  before  long. 

Three  drawings  touched  with  colour  have  lately- 


been  added  to  the  Luxembourg  :  A  Slaughtered 
Bull,  a  Study  of  a  Lion,  and  a  Landscape,  by 
Edme  Saint-Marcel ;  besides  two  water-colours 
by'  M.  Leon  Bonvin,  a  Landscape  and  a  Still  Life, 
a  sketch  by-  Elie  Delaunay,  painted  in  oils  on 
tracing  paper,  for  his  picture  of  The  Plague  in 
Rome,  which  was  exhibited  at  this  museum, 
several  plaques  by  Drapsy,  and  some  medals  by 
L.  Cosiat.  In  the  Dutuit  collection,  the  Petit- 
Palais  continues  to  hold  temporary  exhibitions  of 
engravings.  Following  Rembrandt,  Dilrer  and 
Callot  come  a  series  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Nanteuil.  The  Petit-Palais  is  at  present  showing 
sixty-six  of  these  admirable  portraits,  which  are 
the  works  of  firm,  noble,  and  living  art.  Among 
them,  we  may  mention  those  of  Louis  XIV, 
Turenne,  Charles  Maurice  Le  Tellier,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  Francis  of  Vendome,  duke  of  Beaufort, 
the  historian  P£r6fexe  le  Beaumont,  a  Philip  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  Anne  of  Austria, 
Louis  Boucherat,  chancellor  of  France,  Arnauld 
de  Pomponne,  the  Cardinal  of  Bouillon,  Bossuet, 
Colbert,  Mazarin,  Mattias,  Mole  and  many  others. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  this  valuable  Dutuit 
collection,  I  must  inform  my  readers  that  now, 
at  last,  it  is  possible  really  to  see  it.  Only 
recently  visitors  kept  colliding  in  the  darkness 
with  show-cases  and  armchairs,  without  a  chance 
of  distinguishing  anything.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  light  it  by  electricity:  there  are  eight 
electric  lamps  in  the  centre  gallery.  At  least 
they'  give  light  of  some  sort ;  but  how  much  better 
dayl ight  would  have  been  !  Let  us  hope  that  later 
it  will  be  resolved  to  house  the  Dutuit  collection 
decently'. 

The  Versailles  gallery  has  become  the  possessor 
of  an  important  picture  by  David,  The  Assassina¬ 
tion  of  Murat,  a  replica  of  the  picture  in  the 
Brussels  gallery,  presented  by  the  artist  to  the 
Convention.  The  example  bought  by  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  gallery  is  the  one  that  belonged  to  the 
collection  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon.  It  was 
purchased  rather  for  its  historical  than  its  artistic 
interest,  and  will  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  the  Revolution  room. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our 
distinguished  contributor,  M.  Camille  Gronkowski, 
who  holds  a  post  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  has  just  received  the  ribbon  of 
an  officer  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  rosette 
of  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Nichan. 

G.  de  R. 

NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM 

Brussels. — Five  paintings  were  recently  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  gallery  of  old  masters.  Of  these 
paintings  by  far  the  most  important  is  a  large 
landscape,  with  figures,  by  Jordaens,  The  Triumph 
of  Bacchus.  The  second  important  work  is  a 
portrait  of  Anthony  Ansclmo  and  his  family  by 
Martin  de  Vos,  who  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
Flemish  sixteenth-century  Italianizer ;  and  yet, 
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despite  the  Venetian  influence  which  he  under¬ 
went  in  his  religious  pictures,  he  remained  faithful 
to  the  patient  and  conscientious  Flemish  manner, 
especially  in  his  portraits.  In  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  a  label  bears  the  names  of  Anselmo, 
his  wife  and  children,  the  painter’s  signatures  and 
dates  which  show  us  exactly  when  the  work  was 
executed.  The  museum  has  also  purchased  a  View 
of  the  Hague,  seen  from  the  Downs,  by  Anthony 
van  der  Croos,  a  Dutch  painter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Another  work  of  the  Dutch  school  is 
a  Portrait  of  a  Woman  in  a  Landscape,  signed 
with  the  monogram  P.  D.  H.  Lastly,  with  the 
large  picture  by  van  Lint,  recently  acquired, 
we  come  back  to  the  Flemish  school.  The 
museum  already  possessed  the  artist’s  portrait  of 
himself  and  two  studies  of  apostles :  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  The  new  picture  represents 
Christ  healing  the  sick.  It  is  an  important 
work,  treated  in  pompous  and  studied  style,  full 
of  Italian  mannerism,  of  a  bright  and  pleasant 
colouring,  in  which  we  find  a  Rubens  influence, 
but  remote,  insipid,  and  greatly  Italianized.  The 
conception  of  the  whole  is  correct  and  cold.  This 
also  is  a  good  piece  of  the  second  order. 

The  gallery  of  modern  paintings  has  just 
bought  a  small  landscape  by  Theodore  Rousseau, 
entitled  Linere  de  Foret,  which  has  been  hung  for 
the  present  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  contemporary 
painting.  It  was  sold  in  Paris  in  1890  for  5,000 
francs;  the  gallery  paid  7,500  francs. 

Preparations  are  being  carried  on  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  organized  by  the  Societb  Frangaise  de  Bien- 
faisance,  and  committees  have  been  formed  both 
in  France  and  Belgium.  The  French  government 
will  lend  Gobelins  tapestry,  and  private  collectors 
are  contributing  generously.  The  exhibition  will 
include  paintings  by  Watteau,  Nattier,  Chardin, 
Boucher,  Van  Loo,  Pater,  Lancret,  Fragonard, 
Vestier,  Greuze,  David  and  Prud’hon,  and  pastels 
by  Quentin  de  Latour,  Perronneau,  and  Mme. 
Guiard,  besides  marbles,  bronzes,  jewellery,  and 
all  branches  of  applied  art.  This  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  artistic  events  of  the 
winter. 

Lierre. — The  roodloft  in  the  church  of  St.  Gom- 
maire  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  important 
examples  of  late  sixteenth-century  art.  The  royal 
commission  of  international  exchange  proposes 
to  have  a  model  of  it  taken  for  the  Cinquantenaire 
museum,  which  has  a  special  section  devoted  to 
casts  obtained  by  purchase  or  exchange.  The 
specimens  of  monumental  and  decorative  art  in 
its  possession  include  a  fine  collection  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  Flemish  art  scattered  through  the 
churches  and  town-halls  of  Belgium,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  committee  are  bent  on  getting  together  as 
complete  a  representation  of  national  masterpieces 
as  possible.  The  cast  of  the  roodloft  at  Lierre  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition.  This  roodloft  belongs 
to  an  important  period  in  Flemish  art.  Seen  in 
conjunction  with  the  chimney-piece  of  the  Franc 


at  Bruges  and  the  doorway  of  the  town-hall  at 
Oudenarde,  which  are  of  the  same  date,  it  will 
give  an  eloquent  illustration  of  the  struggle  between 
the  national  genius  and  foreign  influence.  Gothic 
elements  abound  in  it ;  the  supports,  like  those  of 
the  roodloft  at  Dixmude,  are  still  composed  of 
groups  of  small  cylindrical  columns ;  but  the 
capitals  show  a  new  design,  a  number  of  small 
pinnacles  uniting  to  form  a  canopy  over  a  statuette. 
The  ogee  arch  is  still  present,  but  in  a  debased 
form ;  the  mouldings  run  up  to  accolades  and 
describe  various  contrasted  curves,  ornamented 
with  a  mass  of  strikingly  well  executed  foliage. 
The  obvious  aim  at  originality  in  the  rich  decora¬ 
tion  shows  the  obstinate  determination  of  the 
artist  to  put  new  life  into  a  worn-out  style,  while 
Lancelot  Blondeel,  his  contemporary,  and  the 
men  who  carried  out  his  designs,  were  deserting 
the  art  of  the  bygone  century  and  preserving 
nothing  of  the  gothic  but  its  elements,  by  the 
modification  and  evolution  of  which  they  formu¬ 
lated  a  new  and  more  sumptuous  style,  and 
heralded  the  ideas  of  Rubens  and  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Logne. — Important  operations  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  at  the  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
remnants  of  feudal  architecture  in  Belgium. 
Excavations  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of 
the  castle,  in  the  outer  moats,  the  large  moat 
round  the  keep,  and  in  the  keep  itself.  All  the 
parapets  of  the  latter  have  been  excavated,  and 
the  kitchen  has  been  disclosed.  Other  researches 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  courses  of  a  tower 
intended  to  flank  the  main  curtains  towards  the 
Ourthe.  This  is  being  further  examined  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  connexion  with  the  fortress. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  a  third  cistern  has 
been  discovered  in  the  court  of  the  keep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  were  some  interesting  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Various  other  mediaeval  objects  have 
been  unearthed,  including  locksmiths’  work,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  armour. 

The  excavations  on  the  side  towards  the  village 
of  Logne  have  revealed  two  sentries’  rounds,  one 
of  which  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock ;  and,  finally,  a 
rectangular  building  has  been  discovered  standing 
out  from  the  extreme  northerly  point  of  the  crag 
on  which  the  castle  stands.  Only  the  base  is  left, 
but  it  is  thought  that  examination  may  prove  it 
to  have  been  a  chapel  without  the  walls. 

The  main  curtain  towards  the  Ourthe  has  been 
strengthened,  the  building  being  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care.  All  the  materials  are  ready  to 
hand  in  the  ruins,  and  they  are  cut  precisely  like 
the  old  stones.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
poorly  constructed  masonry  which  fills  in  the 
loopholes  of  the  embrasures  towards  the  Ourthe. 

When  the  works  in  progress  are  completed,  the 
castle  will  be  only  second  to  that  of  Bouillon  in 
importance  as  an  example  of  the  military  archae¬ 
ology  of  Belgium. 

R.  Petrucci. 
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THE  VAN  EYCKS  AND  ITALY 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine 
Sir, 

I  do  not  desire  to  comment  on  your  reviewer's 
humorous  presentation  of  my  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  collaboration  of  Hubert  and  John  van 
Eyck,  but  he  cannot  be  permitted,  without 
question,  to  create  a  flora  to  support  his  own 
views.  In  his  notice  of  my  pamphlet  he  says : — 

*  On  the  western  coast  of  which  ’  (Italy,  that  is,) 
‘the  dwarf  palm  grows  abundantly.’  In  an  article 
on  the  van  Eycks  in  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine  (note  on  p.  36)  he  says  : — ‘  All  these  ’ 
(that  is,  the  exotic  plants  found  in  the  pictures), 

‘  except  the  date-palm,  may  have  been  seen  growing 
in  Italy,  along  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  which 
the  palmetto  is  very  common.’ 

I  do  not  understand  the  reference  to  the  date- 
palm.  ‘  W.  H.  J.  W.  ’  cannot  intend  to  convey 
that  the  date-palm  does  not  grow  in  Italy;  but  if 
he  does  not  mean  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
he  does  mean.  In  the  passages  I  have  quoted  we 
have  two  statements  as  to  the  palmetto:  it  ‘grows 
abundantly  ’  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  it 
is  ‘  very  common  ’  along  parts  of  the  western 
coasts  of  Italy.  If  ‘  W.  H.  J.  W.  ’  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  read  my  pamphlet,  he  will  have 
found,  on  p.  10,  a  reference  to  the  best  authority 
on  the  botany  of  Italy.  Parlatore  (‘  Flora  Italiana  ’) 
says  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Chamaerops  humilis :  ‘  Nei  colli  e  nelle  rupi 

marittime  o  poco  lontano  del  mare  lungo  la  costa 
occidentale  d’ltalia,  e  nelle  isole  di  Sicilia, 
Sardegna,  Capraja,  Elba,  Palmajola,  Lipari, 
Panaria,  Levanzo,  Favignana,  e  Marettimo:  pero 
per  lo  piu  qua  e  la  e  non  molto  comune.  Nella 
penisola  si  trova  solo  vicino  a  Nizza  a  Montalbano, 
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dove  e  divenuta  assai  rara,  nel  Monte  Argentario 
in  Toscana,  vicino  a  Terracino  sul  Monte  Circeo, 
a  Fondi,  Gaeta,  ed  in  altri  parti  del  Regno  di 
Napoli  fino  in  Calabria.’ 

In  face  of  this  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  plant  grows 
abundantly  and  is  very  common  on  the  western 
coast  of  Italy.  Not  one  of  the  places  named 
(except  Nice)  is  at  all  likely  to  be  visited  by  a 
tourist  in  the  present  day — still  less  was  it  likely 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  One  is  the  more  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Weale  (for  his  identity 
can  be  no  secret)  should  have  invented  imaginary 
growths  of  the  palmetto  in  places  where  no  one 
would  see  it,  as  he  is  already  on  the  road  to 
persuade  himself  (p.  30)  that  Hubert  van  Eyck 
visited  Spain,  where  he  might  have  seen  the 
palmetto,  as  John  undoubtedly  did. 

Alfred  Marks. 

[Mr.  Marks  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
pilgrimages  from  the  Netherlands  both  to  Rome 
and  to  Compostella  were  common  in  van  Eyck’s 
time.  It  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that  Hubert 
may  have  been  one  of  the  200,000  pilgrims  who 
visited  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of 
I390_9I>  As  I  have  said,  we  have  no  written 
evidence  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  whoever  painted  the  snow  mountains,  the 
southern  flora,  and  the  view  of  old  St.  Paul’s, 
must  have  travelled,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
that  man  was  Hubert. 

As  to  the  date-palm  I  have  not  come  across  any 
evidence  of  its  having  grown  in  Italy  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  as  to  the  palmetto,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  knows  the  whole  of  the  west 
coast  of  Italy  as  far  south  as  Genoa,  assures  me 
that  he  has  seen  the  palmetto  growing  in  abundance 
on  that  coast. — W.  H.  J.  W.] 
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[Illustrated.] 
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chives  de  l'ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.  La  querelle  du  Dessin  et 
de  la  Couleur.  Discours  de  Le  Brun.  de  P.  et  de  J.  B.  de 
Champaigne.  (8  x  5)  Paris  (Fontcmoing),  4  fr. 

Hamel  (M.)  and  Alexandre  (A  ).  Salons  de  1903.  (13x9) 

Paris  (Gouptl).  [100  illustrations.] 

Schmarsow  (A.)  Die  oberrheinische  Malerei  und  ihre  Nach- 
barn  um  die  Mitte  ties  xv.  Jahrhunderts  (1430-1460). 
(12  x  8)  Leipzig  (Teubncr),  4  m  (3  plates  ] 
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Thomae  (W.).  Der  ehemalige  Hochaltar  in  der  Karmeliter- 
kirche  zu  Hirschhorn  a.  N.,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Kunst-  und 
Kulturgeschichte  des  xvm.  Jahrhunderts.  24  pp.  (10  x  7) 
Heidelberg  (Roster),  10  marks.  [Illustrated.] 

Fleurent  (J.).  Das  Isenheimer  Altar  und  die  Gernalde  Griine- 
walds.  46  pp.  (10x7)  Colmar  (Roock),  2  m.  [14 
illustrations.] 

Waltz  (A.).  Bibliographic  des  ouvrages  et  articles  concernant 
Martin  Schongauer,  Mathias  Griinewald  et  les  peintures  de 
l'ancienne  ecole  Allemande  a  Colmar,  la  Societe  Schongauer 
et  le  Musee  des  Unterlinden.  (10  x  7)  Colmar  (Jung). 

Stiassny  (R.).  Altsalzburger  Tafelbilder.  (Jahrbuch  der 
kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  allerhochsten  Kaiser- 
hauses,  xxiv,  Heft  ii.)  [13  plates  and  text  illustrations.] 

De  Bont  (J.  M.).  De  triptiek  genaamd  die  van  den  Meester  van 
d’Oultremont  en  •  Jan  Joosten,  scylder  ’  van  Haarlem. 
(11  x  9).  Amsterdam  (v.  Langenhuysen). 

Hofstede  de  Groot  (C.).  Meisterwerke  der  Portratmalerei 
auf  der  Ausstellung  im  Haag,  1903.  (15  x  2)  Miinchen 

(Briickmann).  [69  plates.] 

Gluck  (G.).  Aus  Rubens’  Zeit  und  Schule:  Bemerkungen  zu 
einigen  Gemalden  der  Kaiserlichen  Galerie  in  Wien. 
(Jahrbuch  der  kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  Kaiser- 
hauses,  xxiv,  Heft  i.)  Wien  (Tempsky),  18  m.  [Illus¬ 
trated.] 

Mcther  (R.).  Die  belgische  Malerei.  (8  x  6)  Berlin  (Fischer). 
[32  illustrations.] 

The  Work  of  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.,  with  an  introductory  note  by 
Mrs.  Meynell.  (18  x  13)  London  (Heinemann)  6  gns.  net. 
[62  plates.] 

Huish  (M.  B.).  Happy  England,  as  painted  by  Helen  Ailing- 
ham,  with  memoir  and  descriptions.  (9x6)  London 
(A.  &  C.  Black),  20s.  net.  [80  coloured  plates  and  portrait.] 

Crowe  (J.  A.),  and  Cavadcaselle  (G.  B.).  A  history  of  Painting 
in  Italy  :  Umbria,  Florence  and  Siena,  from  the  second  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Edited  by  L.  Douglas  and  S.  A.  Strong. 
Vols.  1,  it.  (9x6)  London  (Murray),  21s.  net.  per  vol. 
[Complete  in  6  vols.] 

Ludwig  (G.).  Archivalische  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  ve- 
nezianischen  Malerei.  Neue  Funde  im  Staatsarchiv  zu 
Venedig.  (Jahrbuch  der  kgl.  preuss.  Kunstsammlungen, 
xxiv,  Beiheft.) 

Lugano  (P.  M.).  Memorie  dei  piu  antichi  Miniatorie  Calligrafi 
Olivetani.  (8  x  5)  Firenze  (Scuola  tip.  Salesiana). 


SCULPTURE 

Sauer  (B.).  Der  Weber-Laborde  ’sche  Kopf  und  die  Giebel- 
gruppen  des  Parthenon.  (12x9)  Berlin  (Reimer),  4  m. 
[3  plates,  and  8  text  illustrations.] 

Furtwangler  (A.).  Das  Tropaion  von  Adamklissi  und  provin- 
zialromische  Kunst.  (12  x  9)  Miinchen  (G.  Franz),  6  m. 

Screiber  (T.).  Studien  iiber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  des 
Grossen.  (11x8)  Leipzig  (Teubner),  12  m. 

Abhandlungen  der  konigl.  Sachs.  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
senschaften,  xxi,  no.  iii.  [13  plates,  and  text  illustrations.] 


METAL  WORK 

Beissel  (S.).  Kunstschatze  des  Aachener  Kaiserdomes.  Werke 
der  Goldschmiedekunst,  Elfenbeinschnitzerei,  etc.  (16  x  12) 
M.  Gladbach  (Kiihlen).  [35  phototypes.] 

Howard  (M.).  Old  London  Silver,  its  history,  its  makers,  and 
its  marks.  (11x8)  London  (Batsford),  50s.  net.  [illus¬ 
trations,  including  6  chromo] 

Stanhope  (Hon.  B.  S.),  and  Moffatt  (H.  C.).  The  Church 
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ventory  of  church  goods  in  6th  and  7th  Edward  vi.  (1552-53). 
(11x9)  Westminster  (Constable),  21s.  net.  [27  plates.] 

Jacoby  (G.) .  Japanische  Schwertzieraten.  (15x12)  Leipzig 
(Hiersemann).  [37  photo-engravings.] 

TEXTILES  AND  LACE 

Fenaille  (M.).  !Etat  general  des  Tapisseries  de  la  Manufacture 
des  Gobelins  depuis  son  origine  jusqu’a  nos  jours,  1600- 
1900:  P4riode  Louis  xiv.  (16x11)  Paris  (Imprimerie 
Nationale).  [432  pp. ;  plates.] 

Collection  de  Dentelles  du  Musee  de  Cluny  a  Paris.  (20  x  13) 
Plauen  i.  V.  (Stoll).  [20  plates.] 

Hofmann  (R.).  Spitzen  aus  dem  Museum  der  konigl.  Indus- 
trieschule  zu  Plauen  i.  V.  Band  1.  (19  x  13)  Plauen  i.  V. 

(Stoll).  [30  plates  ] 
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Ellwanger  (W.  D.).  The  Oriental  Rug:  a  monograph  on 
eastern  rugs  and  carpets,  saddle-bags,  mats,  and  pillows,  .  .  . 
with  some  practical  advice  to  collectors.  (9x6)  New  York 
(Dodd  Mead).  [Illustrations.] 

ENGRAVING 

Bourcard  (G.).  A  travers  Cinq  Siecles  de  Gravures,  1350-1903. 
Les  estampes  c^lebres,  rares  ou  curieuses.  (12  x  8)  Paris 
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Davenport  (C.  J.).  Mezzotints.  (10x7)  London  (Methuen), 
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Douglas  (R.  J.  H.).  The  Works  of  George  Cruikshank  classi¬ 
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their  approximate  values.  (11x8)  London  (Dryden  Press), 
12s.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Prints.  1.  Modern  Etchings  of  the  foreign  schools 
in  the  National  Art  Library,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
[By  M.  Hardie] .  (9x5)  London  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode),  4s. 

T homas  Bewick,  i 50th  anniversary  commemoration  exhibition 
of  work  and  relics,  promoted  by  the  Pen  and  Palette  Club. 
(10x7)  Newcastle  (Academy  of  Arts,  Sept.  12  to  Oct.  8, 
1903).  48  pp.  [4  illustrations.] 

BOOK  ILLUSTRATION 

White  (Gleeson).  English  Illustration,  ‘the  sixties,’  1855-70. 
(10  x  7)  Westminster  (Constable),  31s.  6d.  net. 

Re-impression  of  the  1897  edition,  without  the  photo¬ 
gravure  of  F.  Sandys’s  ‘Judith.’ 

Detmold  (M.  and  E.).  Sixteen  illustrations  of  subjects  from 
Kipling’s  'Jungle  Book.'  (22x16)  London  (Macmillan), 
5  gns.  net.  [16  coloured  plates.] 

Bulloch  (J.  M.).  The  art  of  extra-illustration.  (9x7)  Lon¬ 
don  (Treherne),  2s.  6d.  net.  ‘The  Collector’s  Library,’  11. 
64  pp.  [3  plates.] 
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phototypes.] 
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I— THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  ART 


N  the  5th  of  this  month 
takes  place  the  triennial 
election  of  the  London 
County  Council.  With 
the  political  aspect  of  that 
election  we  have  no  con¬ 
cern  ;  we  know  neither 
Progressive  nor  Moderate  ;  but  there  is  an 
important  side  of  the  work  of  the  County 
Council  which  touches  us  nearly,  and  as  it 
is  a  side  about  which  the  [great  majority 
of  the  electors  know  little  or  nothing, 
we  make  no  apology  for  bringing  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  To  any  who 
may  be  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  idea  that 
there  can  be  any  connexion  between  a 
County  Council  and  art,  we  can  but  say 
that  il  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  matter  they  will  remain  to  pray 
that  the  new  council  elected  this  month 
may  carry  on  the  admirable  work  that  has 
been  done  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the 
London  County  Council  tor  art  and  archae¬ 
ology.  The  cessation  or  curtailment  of 
that  work  would  be  a  disaster  to  London. 

In  June  last  attention  was  called  in  The 
Burlington  Magazine  to  the  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  in  this  country  for  such  legislation 
as  nearly  all  other  civilized  nations  have 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
buildings  and  other  works  of  art  ;  1  and  it 
was  there  stated  that  the  London  County 
Council,  though  without  any  adequate 
powers,  had  done  what  it  could  in  this 
direction.  The  council  is  the  authority 
under  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection 
Acts  of  1 878  and  1 890  for  the  preservation 
of  buildings  or  monuments  of  historical  or 
architectural  interest,  but  the  powers  given 
under  those  acts  are  very  limited,  and  do  not 
enable  the  council  to  prevent  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  any  ancient  building,  or  even  to 
acquire  it  compulsorily  ;  they  only  enable 
it  to  buy  if  the  owner  is  willing  to  sell. 
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By  its  General  Powers  Act  of  1894  the 
council  is  empowered  to  erect  and  main¬ 
tain  or  contribute  towards  the  provision, 
erection  or  maintenance  of  works  of  art  in 
London.  These  powers  are  very  far  from 
meeting  the  case,  but,  such  as  they  are, 
the  council  has  made  good  use  of  them. 

For  instance,  four  years  ago  the  council 
acquired  for  £7,000 (towards  which  amount 
the  sum  of  £2,500  was  contributed  bv  the 
City  Corporation)  No.  17  Fleet  Street, 
built  about  1610  for  Henry,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  James  I.  It  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entire  destruction  of  the  buildings 
of  Christ’s  Hospital  by  opposing  the  bill 
promoted  for  that  act  of  vandalism;  this 
effort  was  unhappilv  unsuccessful,  but  the 
council  succeeded  in  obtaining  power  to 
enter  and  inspect  the  works  in  case  any 
objects  of  interest  should  be  discovered. 
Photographs  and  measurements  were  also 
taken  by  the  council  for  the  purpose  ot 
record,  a  course  which  has  been  followed  in 
other  cases  where  destruction  could  not  be 
prevented.  In  some  instances  portions  of 
demolished  buildings,  such  as  ceilings,  have 
been  saved,  and  excavations  are  watched 
in  case  they  should  reveal  interesting  ob¬ 
jects,  which  are  carefully  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  discovered 
during  some  excavations  in  1902  have  been 
placed  in  the  Horniman  Museum,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  which  it  is  intended  to  form 
a  London  museum,  a  proposal  which  we 
much  wish  to  see  accomplished.  In  order 
that  the  council  may  be  kept  informed,  the 
district  surveyors  have  been  instructed  to 
report  any  case  of  the  proposed  demolition 
or  alteration  of  an  interesting  building 
coming  under  their  notice. 

This  is  an  excellent  record  so  tar  as  it 
goes  ;  that  it  does  not  go  further  is  the 
fault  of  the  legislature  and  public  opinion. 
Even  with  its  present  powers  the  council 
could  do  more  in  this  direction  it  it  knew 
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The  that  public  opinion  was  behind  it  ;  but 

Burlington  public  opinion  is  almost  wholly  indifferent, 
Magazine,  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  the  readers  of  The 
Number  Burlington  Magazine  will  endeavour  to 
XII  arouse  it  that  we  draw  attention  to  this  im¬ 

portant  matter.  Recently  the  Historical 
Records  and  Buildings  Committee,  which 
is  entrusted  with  the  work  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  has  been  considering 
the  question  of  recommending  the  purchase 
of  Clifford’s  Inn  (on  a  suggestion  made,  we 
are  proud  to  say,  in  these  pages),  but  it 
has  felt  obliged  to  decide  against  the  pur¬ 
chase,  since  it  would  involve  some  charge 
on  the  rates,  though  not  a  large  one.  That 
is  to  say  the  committee  feels  that  public 
opinion  would  not  support  it. 

If  and  when  any  adequate  measures  are 
taken  by  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings  it  will,  we  trust,  be  found 
that  the  task  has  been  made  an  easy  one  in 
London  by  the  compilation  of  a  register  of 
all  buildings  of  historical  or  artistic  interest 
in  the  county.  This  valuable  work  has 
already  been  begun  by  a  private  society 
called  the  committee  for  the  survey  and 
registration  of  the  memorials  of  greater 
London,  and  has  been  assisted  by  the 
council,  which  issued  the  first  volume  of 
the  register  in  1900  at  the  public  expense. 
But  unfortunately  the  council  has  declined 
to  take  over  the  work  entirely,  a  course  re¬ 
commended  by  its  own  Historical  Records 
and  Buildings  Committee,  and  agreed  to  by 
the  society  which  inaugurated  the  register. 
Matters  seem  at  present  to  be  at  a  deadlock, 
and  we  trust  that  the  new  council  will  take 
over  a  piece  of  work  which  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  and  ought  to  be  done  by 
a  public  body  at  the  public  expense. 

If  we  turn  from  the  preservation  of  the 
few  remnants  left  us  of  the  art  of  the  past 
to  the  equally  important  work  of  providing 
for  art  in  the  present  and  the  future,  the 
achievement  of  the  County  Council  has 
been  even  greater.  The  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  council  has  tour  art 
schools  of  its  own,  the  L.C.C.  central  school 


ot  arts  and  crafts,  3  1  6  Regent  Street  ;  the 
L.C.C.  school  ot  photo-engraving  and  litho¬ 
graphy  in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street  ;  the 
Camberwell  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  and 
the  L.C.C.  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute. 
Large  annual  grants  are  also  given  towards 
the  support  of  nineteen  other  art  schools 
scattered  all  over  London, among  which  are 
the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  Sir  John 
Cass’s  Technical  Institute  in  Aldgate,  and 
the  Northampton  Institute  in  Clerkenwell, 
where  the  artistic  crafts  department  is  one 
of  the  best  in  London  and  ranks  with  the 
schools  of  the  Technical  Education  Board. 

The  results  that  have  been  attained  in  these 
schools  during  a  very  few  years  (hardly  any 
of  them  existed  ten  years  ago)  are  quite  re¬ 
markable.  The  schools  are  not  allowed 
to  be  used  for  the  amusement  of  amateurs 
who  wish  to  occupy  a  few  of  their  idle 
hours  ;  they  have  already  had  important 
effects  on  the  trades  concerned;  and  if  the 
work  is  continued  and  increased,  it  affords 
the  best  hope  for  a  revival  of  the  artistic 
sense.  It  is  no  mere  mechanical  instruc¬ 
tion  that  is  given ;  the  students  receive 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  training. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  give  them  a  broader 
view  of  their  craft,  and  above  all  they  are 
encouraged  to  study  design.  It  is  found 
that  even  those  who  start  with  a  distaste  for 
original  work  become  eager  to  produce  and 
work  out  their  own  designs.  At  the  North¬ 
ampton  Institute  this  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  marked  in  the  case  of  metal-workers. 

The  art  schools  are  under  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  G.  J.  Frampton,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Lethaby,  who  is  the  director  of  the  central 
school  where  there  are  classes  in  almost  every 
conceivable  craft,  including  drawing  and  mo¬ 
delling  from  the  life, stained-glass  work, every 
kind  of  wood  and  metal  work,  bookbind¬ 
ing,  writing  and  illumination,  tapestry  and 
embroidery,  and  colour-printing  from  wood 
blocks  on  a  method  based  on  the  Japanese. 

To  us  the  work  done  at  the  Bolt  Court 
school  is  particularly  interesting.  Until  re¬ 
cently  English  work  in  nearly  all  processes 
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of  reproduction  was  far  behind  that  of 
foreign  countries.  This  reproach  is  being 
to  some  extent  wiped  out,  and  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  wiping  it  out  belongs  to 
the  L.C.C.  school  at  Bolt  Court,  which  is 
turning  out  the  best  workmen  in  the  trade. 
The  last  report  contains  numerous  examples 
of  the  work  done  by  the  students  in  every 
process,  and  the  quality  is  on  the  whole  very 
high.  We  particularly  note  the  excellent 
results  obtained  in  collotype,  a  process 
hitherto  neglected  in  this  country,  and  also 
in  photogravure  and  three-colour  work. 
There  are  also  some  good  examples  of 
the  various  lithographic  processes,  and  we 
note  one  specimen  of  a  new  process  for  re¬ 
producing  lace  and  similar  fabrics  in  exact 
facsimile, which  is  very  successful.  Mr. New¬ 
ton,  the  director,  considers  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  processes  and  the  discovery 
of  new  ones  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  something 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction. 


This  rather  dull  summary  of  the  work  of  The  London 
the  L.C.C.  in  connexion  with  the  matters  Countv 
which  are  the  special  concern  ofTnEBuR-  Council  and 
lington  Magazine,  though  already  too  Art 
long,  can  give  no  really  adequate  idea  of  the 
value  and  importance  and  the  wide  scope  of 
that  work.  TheTechnical  Education  Board 
will  shortly  be  merged  in  the  new  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  which  will  have  under  its 
care  the  whole  of  London  education.  It 
is  essential  that  men  should  be  elected  on 
the  council  who  will  see  that  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  dominated  by  persons  caring 
for  nothing  but  elementary  education,  and 
that  the  splendid  work  being  done  in  the  art 
schools  is  continued  and  extended.  We  urge 
our  readers  to  support  candidates  who  are 
pledged  to  continue  and  extend  that  work, 
and  also  the  work  ot  the  Historical  Records 
and  Buildings  Committee,  in  the  directions 
that  we  have  indicated,  and  who  will  not 
shrink  from  liberal  expenditure  on  all  these 
objects. 


II— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 

HEN  we  gave  our 
reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  International 
Society  might  in  the 
future  expect  the 
continued  approval  of 
artists,  art-patrons  and  the  public,  we  pre¬ 
sumed  for  convenience  the  stability  of  the 
society  itself.  In  the  case  of  an  older  insti¬ 
tution  such  a  presumption  might  be  taken 
for  granted.  The  Royal  Academy,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  in  spiteof  itsdelects, real  and  alleged, 
is  undeniably  stable.  Time  has  given  it  the 
experience  and  esprit  de  corps  ot  a  govern¬ 
ment  office.  It  stands  by  its  members 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  meets  all  out¬ 
side  attacks  with  a  majestic  official  silence. 

A  comparatively  new  body  like  the 
International  Society  cannot  acquire  this 
corporate  experience  all  at  once.  A  dicta¬ 
torship,  the  business  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  might  be  successful  in  the  case  of  an  art 
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students’  club.  For  a  number  of  strong  and 
independent  men  it  presumes  a  Napoleon, 
and  a  Napoleon  is  not  easily  found. 

In  spite  of  any  nominal  association  all 
good  artists  work  alone,  think  alone,  and 
when  they  exhibit  are  of  necessity  rivals. 
A  great  man  of  course,  it  such  a  thought 
of  rivalry  occurs  to  him,  will  despise  and 
suppress  the  thought  at  once.  The  aver¬ 
age  painter  cannot  always  go  quite  so  tar, 
and  in  an  exhibition  where  racial,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  intellectual  differences  reinforce 
this  natural  instinct,  the  seed  ot  dissension, 
if  once  sown,  may  easily  take  root. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  Society, 
there  are  already  hints  ot  differences  and 
resignations,  while  the  continued  absence 
of  several  prominent  painters  lias  become  a 
matter ofgeneral comment.  Indeed  it  might 
almost  seem  as  it  the  process  ot  dissolution 
wercbeginning  at  theverymoment when  the 
society’s  prospectsseem  outwardly  brightest. 
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The  On  the  other  hand  the  Royal  Academy 

Burlington  during  the  past  few  weeks  will  have  risen 
Magazine,  a  little  in  public  esteem.  The  election  of 
Number  its  new  associates,  if  not  a  consummate 
XII  stroke  of  policy  (it  might  have  silenced 

even  the  most  serious  of  its  critics  by 
recognizing  a  painter  still  abler  than 
Mr.  Brangwyn  or  Mr.  Furse),  has  at  least 
left  an  excellent  impression.  That  impres¬ 
sion  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
Mr.  Clausen’s  lectures.  If  artists  could  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Clausen’s  large-minded  utter¬ 
ances  represented  the  views  of  the  rulers 
of  Burlington  House,  the  settlement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

In  another  article  we  have  dealt  with  a 
specific  proposal  for  a  truly  national  exhibi¬ 
tion,  but  apart  from  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  Royal  Academy 
does  not  annually  invite  outsiders  of  repute 
to  be  its  guests.  Such  an  invitation,  whe¬ 
ther  given  to  individual  artists,  or,  better,  to 
two  or  three  of  their  prominent  associa¬ 
tions,  would  be  honourable  to  both  parties. 
The  academicians  could  study  at  their 
leisure  much  modern  effort  which  hither¬ 
to  they  seem  to  have  neglected,  and  out¬ 


siders  could  allow  their  good  temper  to  have 
more  free  play  than  is  possible  for  men  who 
feel  they  are  not  well  treated. 

This  millennium,  we  fear,  needs  stronger 
men  for  its  inception  than  those  who  at 
present  are  in  power.  Nevertheless  the 
starting  of  such  an  open  and  intelligent 
policy  would  remove  at  a  stroke  many  of 
the  grievances  which  brought  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  into  being,  and  might  soon 
endanger  its  very  existence.  To  be  equal 
to  such  a  situation  the  International  Society 
would  have  to  strengthen  itself  from  with¬ 
in,  and  to  gain  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
confidence  of  its  supporters  by  showing 
itself  generous  and  impartial  to  all  without 
distinction  of  race  or  party.  It  is  only  on 
such  a  footing  of  tolerance  and  good  tem¬ 
per  that  the  International  Society  can  hope 
to  be  a  permanent  success,  if  things  de¬ 
velop  as  they  seem  to  be  developing,  for 
serious  workers  will  naturally  gravitate 
towards  the  institution  which  treats 
them  with  the  largest  measure  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  kindness — which,  in  the 
end,  are  much  the  same  thing  as  common 
sense. 


Ill— A  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION 


SUGGESTION  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  1  which 
seems  to  us  to  deserve 
serious  consideration,  be¬ 
cause  if  carried  out  it 
might,  for  the  time  at 
wiew  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary  national  art  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
contention  and  jealousy  among  various 
societies  which  obscures  so  much  criti¬ 
cism.  As  we  have  pointed  out  recently, 
the  grouping  of  English  artists  in  a  number 
of  societies  instead  of  one  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  time.  This  process  of 
division  has  become  more  and  more 
marked  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  and  its  successive  steps  may  be 

1  By  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  Saturday  Review,  Jan.  30,  1904. 
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dated  by  the  foundation  of  the  Grosvenor 
(afterwards  the  New)  Gallery,  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society,  the  International  (which,  besides 
its  foreign  element,  includes  an  important 
group  of  English  and  Scottish  artists).  To 
these  may  be  added  some  more  special 
groups  of  Water-colourists,  Painter-etch¬ 
ers,  and  Pastellists,  This  being  so,  the 
question  arises  whether  an  effort  should  not 
be  made  to  unite,  in  some  common  meet¬ 
ing-place,  the  scattered  forces,  if  it  were 
only  by  way  of  an  occasional  exhibition. 

Now  the  Royal  Academy,  though  it 
can  no  longer  claim  the  position  its  found¬ 
ers  intended  for  it,  is  still  the  predominant 
society  ;  it  possesses,  on  a  site  given  to  it  as 
a  national  society  by  Parliament,  galleries 


unequalled  in  London;  its  large  revenues, 
from  invested  funds  and  income,  put 
it  in  a  position  ot  great  advantage  com¬ 
pared  with  societies  whose  members  have 
to  pay  rent  for  their  galleries  and  support 
their  exhibitions  partly  by  subscription. 
These  advantages  and  responsibilities  com¬ 
bined  make  it  natural  that  we  should  look 
to  the  Academy,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
provide  a  common  meeting-place  for  the 
different  groups  we  have  referred  to,  and 
the  suggestion  is  that  a  retrospective  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  national  art  of  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  should  be  organized  in  the 
Academy’s  galleries  at  a  time  of  year  when 
thcv  are  not  occupied.  Such  a  collection 
might  form  part  or  the  whole  of  one  winter 
exhibition  ;  or  better,  perhaps,  for  reasons 
of  light,  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
admirable  series  of  old  masters,  it  might 
take  place  in  the  autumn. 

The  crux  of  the  project,  if  it  should  be 
seriously  taken  up,  is  the  manner  in  which 
selection  should  be  organized.  It  is  clear 
that  a  purely  academical  committee  would 
be  unsatisfactory,  for  that  would  repeat  the 
situation  of  the  summer  exhibition,  out  of 
which  the  divisions  we  speak  of  have 
arisen.  But  this  practical  difficulty  has 
already  been  overcome  in  organizing  a  na¬ 
tional  exhibition,  not  in  London,  but  for 
St.  Louisin  America.  Tomakethatproperly 
representative,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
members  from  the  outside  societies  to  the 
committee  originally  formed  of  academici¬ 
ans.  Here  we  have  the  model  that  we  want, 
and  the  experience  of  its  working  goes  far  to 
guarantee  an  even  greater  success  at  home  ; 
for  it  would  be  easier  at  home  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  owners  for  the  loan  of  works  ot 
art.  The  way  to  avoid  friction  and  contrive 
the  best  exhibition  would  be  to  assign  to 
each  society  a  reasonable  share  of  space,  and 
to  throw  on  each  society  the  responsibility 
of  selection.  Each  group  would  thus  be 
upon  its  mettle  to  put  its  best  foot  forward. 
The  committee  formed  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  would  have  to  exercise  only  a  general 


control,  and  be  free  of  the  most  invidious  A  National 
part  ot  an  exhibition  committee’s  duties.  Exhibition 
We  see,  then,  no  difficulties  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  that  a  little  goodwill  could  not 
overcome,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  deny 
that  the  object  is  in  itself  desirable.  It 
is  surely  time  to  take  stock  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  scattered,  to  bring  under  one 
roof  for  comparison  and  review  the  best 
work  of  the  rival  societies,  and  to  combine 
with  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts  those 
arts  of  applied  design  the  revival  of  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  William  Morris,  has 
been  an  achievement  essentially  English. 

THE  ARUNDEL  CLUB 
We  are  asked  to  announce,  and  we 
have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so,  that  a 
society  is  in  process  of  formation,  under 
the  above  provisional  title,  for  the  purpose 
of  photographing  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art  in  private  collections  or  galleries  not 
easy  of  access,  and  of  supplying  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  prints  of  the  photographs.  The 
annual  subscription  is  to  be  one  guinea.  It 
is  hoped  to  supply  for  this  sum  at  least  fifteen 
photographsyearly,  provided  a  minimum  of 
ioo  members  join  the  association.  It  is 
further  intended  to  provide  storage  for  suit¬ 
able  negatives  that  may  be  presented  to  the 
society  by  amateur  photographers  or  per¬ 
sons  who  may  have  had  occasion  to  have 
pictures  photographed.  The  provisional 
committee  consists  of  the  following:  Lord 
Balcarres,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Armstrong, 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust,  Mr.  Claude  Phillips, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Warner,  Mr.  Roger  Fry, 

Mr.  Herbert  Cook,  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts, 

Mr.  Bowyer  Nichols, and  Mr.  Alban  Head. 

Persons  willing  to  become  members  arc  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  the  Red  House,  Ilornton  Street, 

London,  W.  The  utility  and  desirability' 
of  such  a  society  are  obvious  and  need  not 
be  enlarged  upon.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  all  lovers 
of  art. 
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THREE  PICTURES  IN  TEMPERA  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

WRITTEN  BY  ROGER  E.  FRY 


LAKE’S  finished  pictures 
have  never  received  the 
same  attention  nor  aroused 
the  same  admiration  as  his 
wash-drawings,  his  wood- 
cuts,  or  his  engravings.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  comparative 
neglect,  since  they  not  only  show  command 
of  a  technique  which  admits  of  the  com- 
pletest  realization  of  the  idea,  but  they  seem 
actually  to  express  what  was  personal  to 
Blake  in  a  purer  form  than  many  of  his  other 
works,  with  less  admixture  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  caprices  which  the  false  romantic 
taste  of  his  day  imposed  too  often  even  on 
so  original  and  independent  a  genius.  The 
explanation  may  perhaps  lie  in  the  fact 
that  to  most  people  Blake,  for  all  his  ini¬ 
mitable  gifts,  appears  as  a  divinely  inspired 
amateur  rather  than  as  a  finished  master  or 
his  art,  and  they  are  willing  to  tolerate 
what  they  regard  as  his  imperfect  control 
of  form  in  media  which  admit  only  of  hints 
and  suggestions  of  the  artist’s  vision.  The 
reproduction  of  three  elaborately  finished 
paintings  by  Blake  which,  thanks  to  the 
courtesy  of  their  owners,  we  are  able  to 
publish  this  month,  may  be  allowed  as  an 
excuse  for  considering  Blake’s  position  as 
a  painter. 

There  assuredly  never  was  a  more  singu¬ 
lar,  more  inexplicable  phenomenon  than 
the  intrusion,  as  though  by  direct  inter¬ 
vention  of  Providence,  of  this  Assyrian 
spirit  into  the  vapidly  polite  circles  of 
eighteenth-century  London.  The  fact  that, 
as  far  as  the  middle  classes  of  England 
were  concerned,  Puritanism  had  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  blocked  every  inlet  and 
outlet  of  poetical  feeling  and  imaginative 
conviction  save  one,  may  give  us  a  clue  to 
the  causes  of  such  a  phenomenon.  It  was 
the  devotion  of  Puritan  England  to  the 
Bible,  to  the  Old  Testament  especially,  that 


fed  such  a  spirit  as  Blake’s  directly  from 
the  sources  of  the  most  primeval,  the  vastest 
and  most  abstract  imagery  which  we  pos¬ 
sess.  Brooding  on  the  vague  and  tre¬ 
mendous  images  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldaean 
poetry,  he  arrived  at  such  indifference  to 
the  actual  material  world,  at  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  perception  of  the  elemental  forces 
which  sway  the  spirit  with  immortal  hopes 
and  infinite  terrors  when  it  is  most  with¬ 
drawn  from  its  bodily  conditions,  that  what 
was  given  to  his  internal  vision  became 
incomparably  more  definite,  more  precisely 
and  more  clearly  articulated,  than  anything 
presented  to  his  senses.  His  forms  are 
the  visible  counterparts  to  those  words,  like 
the  deep ,  many  waters,  firmament,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth,  pit  and  host,  whose  resonant 
overtones  blur  and  enrich  the  sense  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Blake’s  art  moves  us,  it 
at  all,  by  a  similar  evocation  of  vast  ele¬ 
mental  forces.  He  deals  directly  with  these 
spiritual  sensations,  bringing  in  from  ex¬ 
ternal  nature  the  least  possible  content  which 
will  enable  him  to  create  visible  forms  at 
all.  But  though  he  pushed  them  to  their 
furthest  limits,  even  he  could  not  transcend 
the  bounds  which  beset  pictorial  language  ; 
even  he  was  forced  to  take  something  of 
external  nature  with  him  into  his  visionary 
world,  and  his  wildest  inventions  are  but 
recombinations  and  distorted  memories  of 
the  actual  objects  of  sense. 

By  the  strangest  irony,  too,  the  forms 
which  came  to  his  hand  as  the  readiest  means 
of  expressing  his  stupendous  conceptions 
were  in  themselves  the  least  expressive,  the 
least  grandiose,  that  ever  art  has  dealt  with. 
It  was  with  the  worn-out  rags  of  an  effete 
classical  tradition  long  ago  emptied  of  all 
meaning,  and  given  over  to  turgid  rhetori¬ 
cal  display,  that  Blake  had  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  the  visible  garments  of  his  majestic 
and  profound  ideas.  The  complete  obses- 
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sion  of  his  nature  by  these  ideas  in  itselr 
compelled  him  to  this:  he  was  entirely 
without  curiosity  about  such  trivial  and 
ephemeral  things  as  the  earth  contained. 
His  was  the  most  anti-Hellenic  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  no  concern,  either  gay  or 
serious,  with  phenomena  ;  they  were  too 
transparent  to  arrest  his  eye,  and  that 
patient  and  scientific  quarrying  from  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  nature  of  just  the 
appropriate  forms  to  convey  his  ideas  was 
bevond  the  powers  with  which  nature  and 
the  poor  traditions  of  his  day  supplied  him. 
Tintoretto,  who  had  in  some  respects  a 
similar  temperament,  who  felt  a  similar 
need  of  conveying  directlv  the  revelations 
of  his  internal  vision,  was  more  happily 
situated.  He  was,  by  comparison,  a  trivial 
and  vulgar  seer,  but  the  richness  and  ex¬ 
pressive  power  of  the  forms  which  lay  to 
his  hand  in  Titian’s  and  Michelangelo’s  art 
enabled  him  to  attain  a  more  unquestion¬ 
able  achievement. 

But,  allowing  for  circumstances,  what 
Blake  did  was  surely  more  considerable 
and  implied  a  greater  sheer  lift  of  imagi¬ 
native  effort.  That  it  was  an  attempt 
which  remained  almost  without  conse¬ 
quences,  isolated  and  incomplete — marred, 
too,  by  a  certain  incoherence  and  want  of 
reasonable  coordination — must  be  allowed, 
and  may  perhaps  explain  why  Blake  is  not 
universallv  admitted  among  our  greatest. 

The  Byzantine  style,  he  declares,  was 
directly  and  divinely  revealed  to  him;  and 
whether  this  were  so,  or  whether  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  by  the  dim  indications  of  Ottley’s 
prints,  or  through  illuminated  manuscripts, 
the  marvellous  fact  remains  that  he  did 
succeed  in  recovering  for  a  moment  that 
pristine  directness  and  grandeur  of  expres¬ 
sion  which  puts  him  beside  the  great 
Byzantine  designers  as  the  only  fit  interpre¬ 
ter  of  Hebrew  mythology.  The  Might 
into  Egypt  1  will  at  once  recall  Giotto’s 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Arena 
chapel  at  Padua;  but  the  likeness  is,  in  a 

1  Reproduced  on  page  207 


sense,  deceptive,  for  Giotto  was  working  Three 
away  from  Byzantinism  as  fast  as  Blake  Pictures  in 
was  working  towards  it,  and  the  two  pass  Tempera 
one  another  on  the  road.  For  there  is  here  bv  William 
but  little  of  Giotto’s  tender  human  feeling,  Blake 
less  still  of  his  robust  rationalism  ;  what 
they  have  in  common,  what  Blake  re¬ 
discovered  and  Giotto  inherited,  is  the 
sentiment  of  supernatural  dignitv,  the 
hieratic  solemnity  and  superhuman  purpose¬ 
fulness  of  the  gestures.  Even  more  than 
in  Giotto’s  version,  the  Virgin  here  sits  on 
the  ass  as  though  enthroned  in  monumental 
state,  her  limbs  fixed  in  the  rigid  symmetry 
which  oriental  art  has  used  to  express 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  of 
sense.  No  less  perfect  in  its  expressiveness 
of  the  strange  and  exalted  mood  is  the 
movement,  repeated  with  such  impressive 
monotony,  in  the  figures  of  Joseph  and  the 
archangel.  It  is  absurd,  we  think,  to  deny 
to  the  man  who  discovered  the  lines  of 
these  figures  the  power  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship.  Since  Giotto’s  day  scarcely  any  one 
has  drawn  thus — simplification  has  been 
possible  only  as  the  last  effort  of  consum¬ 
mate  science  refining  away  the  superfluous; 
but  here  the  simplification  of  the  forms 
is  the  result  of  an  instinctive  passionate 
reaching  out  for  the  direct  symbol  of  the 
idea. 

Blake’s  art  indeed  is  a  test  case  for  our 
theories  of  aesthetics.  It  boldly  makes  the 
plea  for  art  that  it  is  a  language  for  convey¬ 
ing  impassioned  thought  and  feeling,  which 
takesupthe  objectsof sense  as  ameansto  this 
end,  owing  them  no  allegiance  and  accept¬ 
ing  from  them  only  the  service  that  they 
can  render  for  this  purpose.  ‘  Foetry,’  says 
Blake,  ‘consists  in  bold,  daring,and  masterly 
conceptions;  and  shall  painting  be  confined 
to  the  sordid  drudgery  of  facsimile  repre¬ 
sentations  of  merely  mortal  and  perishing 
substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and  music 
are,  elevated  into  its  own  proper  sphere  of 
invention  and  visionary  conception  ?’  The 
theory  that  art  appeals  solely  by  the  asso¬ 
ciated  ideas'ot  the  natural  objects  it  imitates 
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The  is  easily  refuted  when  we  consider  music 

Burlington  and  architecture;  in  those  at  least  the  appeal 
Magazine,  to  the  spirit  is  made  directly  in  a  language 
Number  which  has  no  other  use  than  that  of  con- 
XII  veying  its  own  proper  ideas  and  feelings. 

But  in  pictorial  art  the  fallacy  that  nature 
is  the  mistress  instead  of  the  servant  seems 
almost  ineradicable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
convince  people  that  increased  scientific 
investigation  of  phenomena, increased  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  things  present  themselves  to 
our  sight,  changes  the  mode,  but  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  power,  of  pictorial 
expression.  The  Byzantine  artists,  with  a 
knowledge  of  appearances  infinitely  less 
than  that  of  the  average  art  student  of  to¬ 
day,  could  compass  the  expression  of  imagi¬ 
native  truths  which  our  most  accomplished 
realists  dare  not  attempt.  The  essential 
power  of  pictorial  as  of  all  other  arts  lies 
in  its  use  of  a  fundamental  and  universal 
symbolism,  and  whoever  has  the  instinct  for 
this  can  convey  his  ideas,  though  possessed 
of  only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
the  actual  forms  of  nature;  while  he  who 
has  it  not  can  by  no  accumulation  of  ob¬ 
served  facts  add  anything  to  the  spiritual 
treasure  of  mankind.  Of  this  language  of 
symbolic  form  in  which  the  spirit  com¬ 
municates  its  most  secret  and  indefinable  im¬ 
pulses  Blake  was  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
master.  He  could  use  it,  too,  to  the  most 
diverse  ends;  and  though  the  sublimity 
which  is  based  upon  dread  came  most  readily 
to  his  mind,  he  could  express,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  sublimity 
of  divine  introspection.  In  the  David  and 
Bathsheba 2  he  touches  a  different  note, 
and  he  shows  his  true  power  of  symbolic 
expression  in  this,  that  it  is  not  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  figure  itself,  not  by  any  ordinary 
sensual  enticements,  that  he  gives  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  voluptuous  abandonment.  It  is 

2  Reproduced  on  page  210. 


rather  in  the  extravagant  tropical  flowers,  in 
the  architecture  which  itself  blossoms  with 
oriental  exuberance,  in  the  fiery  orange  of 
the  clouds  seen  behind  trees  preternaturally 
virid,  that  the  spirit  is  bewildered  with 
anticipations  of  extravagant  bliss.  The 
picture  might  be  described  in  Blake’s  own 
terminology  as  the  mental  abstract  of  vo¬ 
luptuousness. 

All  art  gives  us  an  experience  freed  from 
the  disturbing  conditions  of  actual  life. 
Blake’s  art,  more  concentrated  than  most, 
gives  us  an  experience  which  is  removed 
more  entirely  from  bodily  and  physiologic 
accompaniments,  and  our  experience  has 
the  purity,  the  intensity,  and  the  abstraction 
of  a  dream. 

Our  third  illustration,  that  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity,3  apart  from  the  completeness  of  its 
realization— for  even  Blake  could  not  alto¬ 
gether  put  aside  the  notions  of  chiaroscuro 
with  which  the  ‘  demons  Rembrandt  and 
Correggio  ’  had  infected  art — is  interest¬ 
ing  for  the  strangeness  of  the  idea  of  the 
divine  birth  as  a  spiritual,  not  a  bodily, 
generation.  To  an  artist  like  Blake,  who 
wished  to  give  visible  form  to  profound  and 
universal  conceptions,  a  mythology  was 
essential,  and  so  intense  was  his  imaginative 
grasp  that  he  was  able  to  recreate  Christian 
and  Hebrew  mythology,  giving  them  a  new 
and  essentially  modern  significance.  He 
even  attempted  to  invent  a  fresh  and  national 
mythology  of  which  Albion  was  the  pro¬ 
tagonist.  Whether  he  lacked  the  power,  or 
whether  the  temper  of  his  age  was  too 
contrary,  the  attempt  remained  abortive. 
How  different  would  have  been  the  history  of 
nineteenth-century  art  had  Blake  been  able 
to  impose  on  us  a  living  mythology,  held 
not  necessarily  as  literally  true,  but  as  the 
only  means  of  expressing  in  visible  form  our 
surmises  about  the  eternal  verities. 

3  Reproduced  on  page  21 1. 
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THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT,  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MR.  W.  GRAHAM  ROBERTSON 


DAVID  AND  BATHSHEBA  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE  ;  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MESSRS.  CARFAX  AND  CO, 


Lake  .  in  hie  I'usses&iun  ok  mu.  syijne*  mokk 


[From  a  photograph  by  Alinari 

DETAIL  OF  THE  BRONZE  RELIEF  BV  LORENZETT1,  IN  THE  CHIGI  CHAPEL  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  S.  MARIA  DEL  POPOLO,  ROME 


DETAIL  OF  THE  BRONZE  RELIEF  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


THE  BRONZE  RELIEF  IN  THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION 


HE  discovery,  or  un¬ 
covering,  of  the  large 
bronze  relief  in  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Collection  is  one  of 
the  many  good  deeds  of 
the  director.  Mr.  Claude 
Phillips’s  decision  that 
this  fine  work  is  Italian  and  of  Renaissance 
workmanship  is  supported  prima  facie  by 
another  relief  of  similar  dimensions,  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention  by  placing 
it  beside  the  relief  in  the  Wallace  Collec¬ 
tion  :  I  mean  the  splendid  relief  represent¬ 
ing  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 
which  now  forms  the  front  of  the  altar  in 
the  Chigi  chapel  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  though  it  originally  adorned  the 
tomb  of  Agostino  Chigi  next  to  the  altar. 
As  is  clear  on  comparing  the  two  reliefs, 
details  of  which  are  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page,  the  two  figures  of  women 
introduced  into  this  second  subject  are 
borrowed,  like  the  nymphs  on  the  first, 
though  much  more  freely,  from  the  Dan- 
seuses  Borghese.  The  Chigi  relief  is  a 
work  of  Lorenzetti’s  after  a  drawing  by 
Raphael,  who  designed  the  whole  chapel. 

This  agreement  might  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  other  copy  in  bronze  of  the  an¬ 
tique  Borghese  marble  might  also  be  the 
work  of  Lorenzetti.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  much  more  the  character  of  Cinque- 
cento  than  of  Quattrocento  Renaissance, 
and  suggests  a  later  artist  than  Riccio,  to 
whom  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  relief  in  the  Wallace  Collec¬ 
tion.  Riccio  would  never  have  copied  the 
antique  so  faithfully  as  this  ;  his  various 
plaquettes  and  statuettes  borrowed  from 
the  antique  prove  that  he  was  much  more 
individual  and  naturalistic  in  his  figures, 
and  that  there  was  less  repose  in  his  drap¬ 
ery  than  we  see  here.  The  size  of  the  re¬ 
lief,  too,  would  be  unusual  for  him,  though 
it  would  not  absolutely  speak  against  him  ; 
as  a  matter  of  tact,  we  find  still  larger  bronze 


tablets  of  Riccio’s  period  at  Padua  and 
Venice.  But  it  is  the  facility  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  casting  that  makes  this  period 
quite  out  of  the  question  ;  even  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  Renaissance  no  one  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  casting  with  such  perfection. 

Thus  on  purely  technical  grounds  it  is 
impossible  that  the  relief  can  be  of  Re¬ 
naissance  origin.  Its  whole  character, 
however,  argues  a  much  later  date.  The 
elegance  ot  the  forms,  the  diaphanous 
drapery  revealing  the  naked  body,  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  the  casting  and  chasing,  appear  to 
me  to  point  to  another  age  which  took  the 
antique  as  its  model,  the  age  of  Louis  XVI. 
Some  French  artist,  such  as  Gouthiere  or 
Thomire,  will  have  copied  the  marble  re¬ 
lief  in  the  Louvre  for  some  decorative  pur¬ 
pose  or  other.  The  treatment  of  detail, 
moreover,  as  of  the  clothes,  the  hair,  the 
roses  in  the  hands  of  the  dancers,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  such  artists  as  I  have 
mentioned.1 

W.  Bode. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode’s  courteous  and  in¬ 
teresting  note  on  the  bronze  relief,  A  Dance 
of  Nymphs,  recently  uncovered  at  Hertford 
House,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by 
the  editors.  While  fully  recognizing  his 
undoubted  competence  and  authority  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sculpture  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance — and  the  bronzesot  that  period 
in  particular — I  cannot  but  think  that 
Dr.  Bode  has  been  a  little  rash  in  coming 
to  so  definite  and  strange  a  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  bronze  in  the  Wallace  Col¬ 
lection  without  having  seen  it,  and  reiving 
solely  on  photographs  which  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  There  are  several  points — such 
as  the  treatment,  in  the  pure  Renaissance 
style, of  the  cntablatrire  and  the  pilasters,  the 
patina  of  the  bronze,  and  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  surface — ot  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  judge  in  a  photographic  reproduction, 

1  Tr»rnl«tH  by  r»mpb««ll  PMgi-m 
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The  however  accurate.  Is  it  possible  to  point 

Burlington  to  any  monumental  or  decorative  bronze 
Magazine,  work  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whether 
Number  French  or  Italian,  that  is  at  all  on  all  fours 

XII  with  this,  that  shows  the  same  force  allied 

to  grace,  or  the  same  individuality  ?  Where 
do  we  find  such  massive  strength  as  in  the 
head  of  the  first  dancing  nymph  with 
the  strange  pseudo-classic  coiffure,  or  such 
loftiness  and  genuinely  classic  beauty  as  in 
the  fourth  of  the  lovely  sisterhood  ?  More¬ 
over,  Gouthiere  and  Thomire,  the  wonder¬ 
fully  skilful  executants  to  whom  Dr.  Bode 
refers  as  possible  authors  of  the  bronze, 
were  not,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term, 
sculptors  at  all.  They  were  in  the  main 
ornemanistes  and  ciseleurs,  modellers,  but, 
above  all,  chasers  of  the  works  of  others. 
They  translated  the  models  of  several  Louis- 
Seize  sculptors  into  bronze,  highly  wrought, 
chased,  and  generally  gilt  ;  and  nowhere 
can  their  work  of  this  type  be  studied  to 


such  advantage  as  at  Hertford  House.  The 
models  of  Boizot  in  particular  were  carried 
out  with  a  rare  perfection  both  by  Gouthiere 
and  by  Thomire.  Take  as  a  unique  ex¬ 
ample  the  great  monumental  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  gallery  xix,  a  wholly  ex¬ 
ceptional  work  which,  according  to  the 
elaborate  inscription  that  it  bears,  was  in 
1771  modelled  by  Boizot  and  carried  out 
by  Gouthiere. 

See  how  the  typical  work  of  this  skilful 
sculptor  and  this,  in  his  way,  supreme 
artificer — with  its  dainty  boudoir  nymph 
and  its  conventionally  classic  river-god— 
compares  with  the  bronze  Dance  of 
Nymphs  recently  uncovered!  The  Wallace 
Collection  contains  many  other  first-rate 
examples  of  this  sort  of  collaboration  in  the 
execution  of  decorative  bronze  work  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  this  crowning  one  must  suffice  for  the 
moment.  Claude  Phillips. 


THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION  AT  BRUSSELS 
Jar*  WRITTEN  BY  R.  PETRUCCI 1  jar* 


HE  ‘Societe  fran^aise  de 
Bienfaisance  ’  has  organ¬ 
ized  in  Brussels,  under 
the  exalted  patronage  of 
the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
a  particularly  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  French 
masters  ot  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
exhibition  does,  it  is  true,  incur  the  re¬ 
proach  of  being  crushed  by  too  pompous 
a  title,  which  gives  the  impression  that  it 
is  much  more  complete  than  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be.  And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to 
seek  here  tor  an  exact  classification  in 
which  would  be  represented  each  of  the 
movements  and  each  of  the  masters  that 
brought  about  the  evolution  of  the  French 
styles  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  should 
be  risking  discomfiture.  But,  if  we  are 
content  to  see  in  it  a  reflection  of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  art  which  set  the  fashion  to  Europe 
during  one  of  the  most  refined  periods  in 
history,  we  shall  find  a  selection  of  objects 
of  the  first  rank,  made  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  most  remarkable  erudition,  a 
selection  in  which  the  organizers  have  en¬ 
deavoured  above  all  to  show  works  of  art 
contained  in  private  collections,  and  there¬ 
fore  difficult  of  access  to  the  public. 

We  see,  then,  asserted  an  active  life,  a 
rare  and  refined  sensibility,  an  exquisite 
effiort  which  was  able  to  produce  new 
artistic  influences  and  to  create  a  formula 
in  which  a  new  world  of  ideas  and  sensa¬ 
tions  found  expression.  We  have  first  the 
stately  pompousness  of  the  furniture  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  isstill  impressed 
with  the  theatrical  luxury  of  the  time  ot 
Louis  XIV,  when  the  smallest  action  of  the 
man  of  quality  was  a  sort  of  rite  settled  by 
the  traditions  ot  the  monarchy.  Next  we 
find  the  awakening  of  a  more  delicate  taste, 
the  search  after  a  less  direct  richness, a  more 
subtle  refinement  in  the  voluptuous  and 

1  Translate')  by  A  Tciielra  'le  Maltos 


fastidious  period  ot  the  libertines  of  the 
regency.  The  elegance  and  delicacv  of 
taste  become  yet  more  refined  during  the 
long  reign  of  Louis  XV  and  dally  with  a 
thousand  whimsical  inventions,  with  varied 
experiments  that  follow  life’s  most  unfore¬ 
seen  movements.  Lastly,  the  Louis  XVI 
style  shows  the  first  return  to  the  straight 
line,  formerly  hidden  beneath  gracetul 
mouldings,  and  a  striving  alter  something 
rigid  and  classical  which  shows  the  spirit  ol 
the  new  reign,  and  which  is  beginning  to 
be  penetrated  by  that  infatuation  lor  anti¬ 
quity  which  was  to  direct  the  revolution¬ 
ary  storm.  This  rather  serious  character, 
but  full  of  style,  which  marks  the  end  ol 
the  eighteenth  century,  already  forebodes 
the  empire  about  to  come. 

Beside  all  this  middle-class  lile  presented 
itself.  Two  perfumers’  signboards,  painted 
by  Chardin,  show  how  art  affected  even  the 
smallest  things,  and  how  it  is  applied  to  the 
appearance  even  of  the  street.  The  House¬ 
wife  2  and  the  House  of  Cards,  by  the  same 
painter,  call  up  the  intimacy  ol  those  modest 
interiors  in  which  the  middle  class  shows 
its  sturdy  bearing,  its  activity,  its  prudent 
ease,  all  the  qualities  that  differentiate  it 
from  the  nobles,  who  are  distracted  by 
luxurious  needs  typified  by  gold  and  enamel¬ 
led  snuff-boxes,  etuis  in  vernis  Martin , 
ornamental  porcelain  and  sumptuous  furni¬ 
ture. 

Portraits  by  Largilliere  and  Nattier, 
scenes  by  Pater  and  Fragonard,  a  delightful 
little  picture  by  Debucourt  from  Baron 
Gustave  de  Rothschild’s  collection,  call  up 
those  refined  surroundings  ot  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  its  voluptuous  tastes  and  the  pastorals 
in  which  it  took  pleasure.  From  this  point 
of  view,  Watteau’s  Village  Betrothal  J 
sums  up  all  this  movement  and  all  this 
effort,  and  is  the  true  crown  and  centre  of 
the  pictures  exhibited.  Painted  tor  M.dc 

:  Ueproduccd  on  p«Ke  JJi  1  Keproduced  on  pa«e  119 
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The  Julienne,  this  picture  was  purchased  by 

Burlington  Frederick  II,  who  gave  it  to  his  sister,  the 
Magazine,  Margravine  of  Bayreuth.  The  work  was 
Number  bequeathed  to  a  friend,  a  princess,  in  whose 
XII  family  it  remained  until  recently,  when  it 

passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Parisian  collector. 
It  is  interesting  because  of  the  elements  of 
Flemish  inspiration  and  influence  to  which 
it  bears  witness.  The  colour  is  that  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Flemish  school,  to  which,  more¬ 
over,  the  French  painters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  much  more  closely  attached 
than  is  generally  believed.  And  those  ele¬ 
gant  figures,  clad  in  silks  and  satins,  which 
Watteau  distributes  over  his  landscape  are 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from  Van  Dyck. 

I  must  make  special  mention  also  of 
an  allegorical  composition  by  Prud’hon  : 
Youth  led  astray  by  Love  and  Pleasure 
and  followed  by  Repentance,  which  forms 
part  of  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de 
Colbert.  It  is  particularly  graceful  in  form 
and  refined  in  colour.  We  here  find  that 
art  of  Prud’hon’s  which  delights  in  subtle 
shades,  and  weakens  and  obliterates  the 
outlines.  With  the  aid  of  this  single 
picture  we  are  able  to  conjure  up  all  the 
master’s  characteristics. 

A  separate  mention  also  must  be  given 
to  the  tapestries  in  this  exhibition.  The 
French  government  has  lent  an  admirable 
series  of  Gobelins,  in  which  we  see  the  art 
of  Rubens  and  the  art  of  Lebrun  mingled 
in  the  pompous  composition  of  the  figures 
and  the  movement  of  the  persons.  Two 
of  them  form  part  of  the  story  of  Jason 
and  Medea  ;  two  others  belong  to  the 
series  that  tells  the  story  of  Esther.  All  are 
executed  from  designs  by  Troy.  Those  of 
the  Esther  series  have  borders  on  a  brown 
ground  after  Perrot. 

Belonging  to  M.  Cardon’s  collection  are 
four  panels  in  Beauvais  tapestry  represent¬ 
ing  the  allegorical  figures  of  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  and  a  panel  from  the 
Gobelins  representing  the  month  of  March. 
Lastly,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
panel  in  tapestry  from  the  Groult  collec- 
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tion.4  It  represents  a  pastoral  scene  executed 
from  a  cartoon  by  Boucher  ;  it  is  worked 
with  an  exquisite  care,  a  lightness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  tone  that  make  it  a  real  master¬ 
piece.  This  section  is  completed  by  some 
very  fine  screens  in  tapestry,  one  of  which, 
from  the  collection  of  Madame  Burat,  is 
reproduced  here.5 

Finally,  sculpture  is  represented  by  beau¬ 
tiful  bronzes,  marbles,  and  terra-cottas,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Woman  Bathing  by  Falconet,  a 
Faun  by  Clodion,  and,  above  all,  the  delight¬ 
ful  Gimblette,  by  the  latter  master,  which  is 
the  gem  of  the  Henri  Rochefort  collection. 

The  show-cases  contain  delicious  objects 
of  art,  ranging  from  lace,  of  which  we  find 
some  unique  pieces,  to  enamels  and  paint¬ 
ings  on  enamel.  To  give  the  smallest  idea 
of  these  things,  one  must  lose  oneself  in 
their  unequalled  grace.  Etuis ,  boxes,  snuff¬ 
boxes,  seals,  a  thousand  rare  and  sumptuous 
things  of  the  finest  taste,  are  here  heaped 
up.  A  little  box  in  gold  and  enamel  con¬ 
taining  two  little  cut-glass  scent-bottles  is 
alone  worth  as  much  as  80,000  francs. 

The  committee  of  the  exhibition  is  pre¬ 
paring  an  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  the 
majority  of  these  objects  will  be  reproduced. 
It  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Malvaux,  who 
is  devoting  the  greatest  care  to  its  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  special  kind¬ 
ness  of  all  these  gentlemen  that  I  am  able 
to  publish  reproductions  of  certain  objects 
shown  in  the  exhibition  which  were  but 
little  known  until  the  present  time,  and 
which  had  lain  concealed  in  private  collec¬ 
tions.  These  will  enable  art-lovers  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  this  exhibition,  which, 
in  certain  respects,  will  reveal  things  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  to  those  inquirers 
who  are  more  particularly  interested  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  at  least 
until  the  end  of  March,  and  therefore  Eng¬ 
lish  art  lovers  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  visit  it,  an  opportunity  which  should  not 
be  missed. 


*  Reproduced  on  page  223. 
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MINOR  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  MAKERS  OF  THE 
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ARTICLE  I— INTRODUCTION 


'N  writing  of  the  furniture 
/designers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  other  than  Chip¬ 
pendale,  Adam,  Hepple- 
white,  and  Sheraton,  I  use 
i^rCQthe  phrase  ‘  minor  men  ’ 
for  convenience,  and  by  no  means  vouch 
for  its  correctness  even  though  they  can¬ 
not,  like  the  1  minor  poet  certified  by 

T - 1,’  cavil  at  the  suggested  inferiority. 

The  minor  man  of  to-day  may  easily  step 
into  the  front  rank  of  to-morrow.  In  quite 
recent  times  such  names  as  Hals  and  Rae¬ 
burn  were  relegated  to  this  class,  while 
David  Lucas,  who  would  have  sold  his 
plates  of  The  Lock  or  The  Cornfield  for 
the  present  value  of  single  proofs,  is  no 
longer  considered  hopelessly  behindCousins, 
and  is  usually  placed,  by  the  writer  for  one, 
a  long  way  in  front  of  him. 

I  have  no  wish  to  exalt  unduly  the  men 
of  whom  I  am  writing,  but  it  is  evident  to 
me  that  much  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  work.  In  no  art  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  or  any  period  of  that  art, 
are  the  minor  men  so  near  the  great,  or  so 
wanting  in  recognition.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  cheap  editions 
of  their  works,  so  that  the  ordinary  ama¬ 
teur  who  cannot  afford  to  possess  the 
originals,  and  has  no  time  to  study  them  in 
such  libraries  as  they  can  be  found,  knows 
very  little  concerning  them. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  ‘  Chippendale  ’  and 
eighteenth-century  furniture  were  almost 
synonymous  terms.  It  was  news  to  most 
people  that  Robert  Adam  designed  furni¬ 
ture.  Indeed  I  remember  one  London 
dealer  telling  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  piece.  Now  most  people  at  all 
interested  in  the  matter  can  easily  distin¬ 
guish  between  Chippendale,  Adam,  Hep- 


plewhite,  and  Sheraton,  but  it  is  a  regret¬ 
table  fact  that  most  of  the  knowledge  stops 
there,  for  there  are  other  men  who  approach 
them  very  closely  and  occasionallv  even 
surpass  them.  We  have  moved  a  stage 
further  in  the  knowledge  of  the  period. 
We  have  four  names  instead  of  one,  but  these 
names  are  still  as  generic  as  Chippendale’s 
used  to  be,  and  whatever  approaches  to  the 
stvle  of  any  of  them  is  too  apt  to  be  un¬ 
hesitatingly  put  down  to  his  credit  or  dis¬ 
credit  as  the  case  may  be. 

Despite  the  fact  that  three  new  names 
have  been  brought  into  notice,  and  that 
very  severe  criticisms  have  been  passed  on 
his  work,  Chippendale  still  holds  his  place 
in  the  public  estimation.  Doing  justice  to 
the  greatest  of  his  successors  has  in  no  way 
damaged  his  reputation,  even  though  he  is 
not  always  accorded  a  first  place  ;  so  neither 
will  a  study  of  the  men  still  considered 
minor  affect  our  appreciation  of  those 
already  known. 

In  an  art  which  is  dependent  on  fashion 
to  perhaps  too  great  a  degree,  and  which  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  architecture 
as  to  be  really  a  part  of  it,  a  style  or  design, 
however  good,  may  very  quickly  become 
antiquated  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever  bad,  may  asspeedilv  become  the  fashion. 
1  Last  season’s  goods  ’  may  not  have  been 
quite  so  much  looked  down  upon  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  now,  but  there  was 
certainly  a  striving  after  novelty,  and  it 
was  not  always  the  great  man  who  began 
what  the  others  carried  on.  Some  instances 
of  this  one  can  put  one’s  finger  on,  as  there 
are  dates  and  published  designs  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  away  from,  while  in 
others  the  introduction  of  an  innovation  is 
a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt  as  regards 
authorship.  In  any  case  it  is  quite  certain 


The  that  much  of  the  furniture,  and  even  of  the 

Burlington  fine  examples,  ascribed  to  any  one  of  the 
Magazine,  four  great  names,  is  the  design  and  work- 
Number  manship  of  practically  forgotten  men. 

XII  I  quite  offended  a  friend  the  other  day 

by  telling  him  what  a  fine  example  a  certain 
piece  was  of  Mayhew.  It  was  useless  to 
point  out  that  the  article  was  not  only  no 
worse  for  being  called  by  its  proper  name, 
but  that  it  made  it  even  more  interesting, 
fine  examples  of  Chippendale  being  com¬ 
paratively  common,  while  few  have,  or  at 
least  know  they  have,  a  genuine  Mayhew. 

In  some  few  instances  Chippendale’s  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  preserved,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  the  case  of  furni¬ 
ture  made  by  other  men  of  or  before  the 
time  of  the  ‘  Director.’  This  makes  the 
study  of  the  subject  very  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  we  have  only  the  published  books 
to  guide  us,  and  in  all  of  them  till  Adam’s 
time  the  illustrations  are  so  inferior  to 
Chippendale’s  that  we  are  not  only  dis¬ 
posed  to  underrate  the  work,  but  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  recognizing  it  when  we  meet 
with  an  actual  example. 

A  chair  or  a  table  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  painting  on  which  to  give  an 
opinion  as  regards  authorship.  Painting 
somewhat  resembles  handwriting  in  its 
merely  mechanical  part.  The  thing  ex¬ 
pressed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  so  much  more 
importance  than  the  turn  of  a  pen  or  the 
trick  of  the  brush  that  individualities  and 
mannerisms  are  numerous,  and  a  careful 
study  of  them  leads,  in  spite  of  wonderful 
imitations,  to  practically  certain  results. 
In  most  furniture  there  is  no  such  guide. 
The  master  craftsmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  certainly  produced  with  their  own 
hands,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  indi¬ 
viduality  of  work  or  touch,  nor  could 
Chippendale  or  Hepplewhite  have  done 
more  than  generally  supervise  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  articles  they  sold,  while 
a  man  with  a  smaller  staff  would  rely  more 
on  himself. 

This  is  an  added  difficulty,  and  one  of 
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considerable  magnitude.  It  is  too  ordinary 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  resembling  the  style  of  one  of  the 
best-known  exponents  is  actually  by  him 
if  it  is  peculiarly  well  executed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  piece  evidently  inspired  by 
Manwaring  or  Ince  is  more  likely  to  be 
authentic,  as  their  work,  not  being  so  much 
valued  in  their  own  time,  would  not  be  so 

Skilled  carvers  existed  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
seem  to  have  been  easily  procurable  ;  but, 
as  was  natural  at  a  time  when  small  busi¬ 
nesses  flourished  instead  of  huge  company- 
promoted  concerns,  many  of  the  best  of 
them  started  shops  of  their  own  and  made 
the  difficulty  still  greater  by  adopting  or 
very  slightly  altering  the  designs  of  better- 
known  men.  There  was  nothing  wrong  or 
underhand  about  such  a  proceeding  in  those 
days,  as  the  illustrated  furniture  books  were 
ostensibly  published  for  this  very  purpose. 

If  actual  design  to  the  smallest  detail 
cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of  authenticity, 
style  is  still  less  of  a  criterion.  Not  only 
were  most  of  the  best  things  imitated,  but 
there  were  also  firms  like  Gillows,  noted 
for  good  workmanship,  who,  knowing 
their  own  weakness,  actually  employed 
other  cabinet  makers  to  design  for  them. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
given,  say,  a  chair  of  Chippendale’s  design¬ 
ing,  the  chances  are  more  against  than  in 
favour  of  its  having  come  from  his  work¬ 
shops,  while  he  could  not  have  actually 
touched  with  his  chisel  more  than  one  in 
twenty  or  possibly  one  in  fifty.  To  the 
collector,  therefore,  the  work  of  lesser  men 
should  be  of  far  greater  interest  than  it  at 
present  is.  Nobody  would  prefer  a  copy 
of  Reynolds  to  a  genuine  Opie,  and  there 
is  much  more  difference  between  these 
artists  than  between  Manwaring  or  Ince 
and  Chippendale.  There  is  still  no  cer¬ 
tainty,  but  the  chances  of  genuineness  are 
vastly  greater,  and  the  thing  itself  little,  and 
occasionally  not  at  all,  inferior. 


The  whole  system  of  business  was  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
from  what  it  is  now.  Rivalry  there  must 
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have  been,  but  it  was  not  of  a  pronounced 
kind.  Over  and  over  again  men  with 
separate  businesses  joined  together  in  pro¬ 
ducing  books  of  design,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  curious  sort  of  understanding 
between  them  as  to  not  encroaching  on 
each  other’s  spheres.  In  other  books,  as  in 
that  published  by  the  society  of  upholster¬ 
ers  and  cabinet  makers,  the  plates  are  un¬ 
signed,  each  man  presumably  pointing  out 
to  his  customers  his  particular  share  in  it. 
Thus  in  Horace  Walpole’s  copy  of  the 
book  there  is  a  written  note  showing  that 
the  chairs  are  Manwaring’s  work. 

The  number  of  names  which  are  entirely 
lost  and  the  number  which,  when  preserved, 
as  they  were  by  Sheraton,  were  forgotten, 
is  very  great,  though  now  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  subject  more  may 
be  discovered.  Some  of  the  descendants  of 
men  who  were  in  the  trade  at  the  time 
have  fortunately  preserved  the  designs  of 
their  ancestors,  and  it  is  not  only  to  be 
hoped  for,  but  absolutely  likely,  that  more 
still  may  come  to  light.  There  are  such 
men  as  Casement,  for  instance,  who  de¬ 
signed  a  couple  of  plates  for  ‘The  Cabinet 
Makers’ Book  of  Prices,’ of  whom  we  would 
gladly  learn  more. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  a  study  of  these  minor  men  will  leave 
any  certainty  in  the  mind  that  they  deserve 
being  relegated  to  the  background.  I  have 
heard  both  Man  waring  and  I  nee  placed 
before  Chippendale,  and  that  by  men  whose 
opinions,  both  from  training  and  study, 
could  not  be  treated  without  respect. 

In  these  articles  I  have  no  wish  to  preach 
such  revolutionary  ideas,  being  content 
with  the  generally  admitted  great  names, 
and  finding  it  quite  a  difficult  enough  task 
to  place  them  in  their  order  of  merit.  I 
fully  believe  that  if  this  were  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  ten  men  who  have  given 
most  time  to  the  study  of  their  works  there 


would  be  nearly  as  many  different  arrange-  Minor 
ments  of  the  four  names,  and  it  is  by  no  English 
means  unlikely  that  in  some  of  the  lists  Furniture 
the  name  of  one  of  the  minor  men  might  Makers 
be  substituted.  Gf  the 

Exactly  how  much  of  the  excellence  of  Eighteenth 
eighteenth-century  furniture  is  due  to  these  Century 
forgotten  and  half-forgotten  craftsmen  we 
shall  probably  never  know,  but  every  new 
attempt  at  research  makes  their  influence 
more  apparent.  The  earlier  portion  of  the 
Chippendale  period,  however,  is  still  almost 
as  dark  as  ever,  and  who  it  was  that  first  had 
the  idea  of  turning  the  Queen  Anne  stvle 
into ‘Chippendale’ is  a  riddle  that  is  likely 
to  remain  without  a  definite  answer.  It 
may  or  may  not  have  been  Thomas  Chip¬ 
pendale,  but  in  any  case  there  was  no 
sudden  change  of  style  as  in  Adam’s  time, 
for  the  Queen  Anne  influence  is  strongly 
marked  for  some  time.  It  was  a  gradual 
evolution ;  and  a  gradual  evolution,  however 
much  it  may  be  influenced  by  a  single  per¬ 
sonality,  can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  a 
single  man.  Even  in  the  case  of  an  artist 
so  strongly  fixed  in  his  ideas  as  Robert 
Adam  we  find  his  style,  though  practically 
the  same  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  sud¬ 
denly  altering  rapidly,  and  that  just  at  the 
time  when  we  know  both  from  his  own 
words  and  other  sources  that  it  was  being 
largely  followed.  With  regard  to  Thomas 
Chippendale  the  inference  is  even  stronger. 

He  was  great  at  adapting  ;  but,  as  tar  as  can 
be  seen,  his  genius  stopped  there.  He  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  departed  from  custom,  and  it 
certainly  never  occurred  to  him  to  court 
cheap  popularity  by  breaking  violently  away 
from  it.  Originality,  in  the  sense  of  being 
entirely  new,  was  what  he  never  claimed, 
as  it  was  perhaps  the  last  thing  to  which  he 
was  entitled.  Other  men,  like  Manwaring, 
do  make  the  claim  in  so  many  words,  but 
Chippendale  does  not.  This  is  very  evi¬ 
dently  not  because  he  had  any  bashfulness 
about  speaking  highly  of  his  own  work, 
for,  with  regard  to  his  ribbon-back  chairs 
he  claims  not  that  they  were  new,  but  that 


The  they  were  the  best  ever  made.  Ifhehadcon- 

Burlington  sidered  that  he  had  any  such  claim  it  is  fairly 
Magazine,  certain  that  he,  like  Manwaring,  Adam, 
Number  and  others,  would  not  have  been  backward 
XII  in  making  it.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was, 

as  can  be  seen  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
c  Director, ’strongly  influenced  by  the  work 
of  other  men  ;  and  if,  when  his  position  and 
reputation  were  both  established, he  did  not 
suffer  from  the  conservatism  of  old  age,  it 
is  all  but  certain  that  he  must  have  been  at 
least  as  readily  influenced  when  forty  years 
or  so  younger.  The  part  therefore  which 
was  played  by  men  whose  names  are  lost  in 
the  formation  of  the  style  known  (and 
rightly  known)  by  his  name  was  probably 
very  large.  In  his  early  as  in  his  later  work, 
it  must  have  been  individuality  of  feeling 
more  than  eccentricity  of  conception  which 
distinguished  it  from  that  of  others. 

Later  in  the  century  it  became  fashion¬ 
able  to  publish  illustrated  books  on  furni  ture, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  as  re¬ 
gards  the  minor  men  is  attainable.  The 
first  book  to  contain  furniture  designs  was 
brought  out  in  1739  by  an  architect  named 
William  Jones.  His  drawings  of  furniture, 
however,  are  limited  to  mirrors  and  slab 
tables.  The  former  seem  to  have  had  no 
effect  on  the  cabinet  makers  of  the  time— 
certainly  not  on  Copeland,  who,  in  1746, 
was  the  first  of  the  trade  to  attempt  pub¬ 
lication — but  his  slab  tables  were  resusci¬ 
tated  by  Johnson  in  1758,  and, through  him, 
affected  the  third  edition  of  Chippendale’s 
‘  Director.’ 

The  publication  by  Copeland,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  kind  of 
difficulty  we  meet  with  in  the  attempt  to 
understand  eighteenth-century  furniture. 
From  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum 
and  South  Kensington  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  no  one  seems  to  have  considered  it 
worth  while  to  form  a  complete  collection 
of  the  publications  relating  to  the  furniture 
of  this  period,  and  the  British  Museum  in 
particular  is  so  ill-supplied  with  them  as  to 
be  practically  useless  for  purposes  of  refer¬ 


ence.  At  South  Kensington  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  be  somewhat  more 
thorough ;  but,  although  the  library  pos¬ 
sesses  each  important  book,  it  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  smaller  publications  which 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  produce. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  Chippendale  period  that  Copeland 
published  at  the  date  mentioned  in  book 
form,  but  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  are 
scattered  plates,  some  of  which  are  bound 
up  in  South  Kensington  library  with  a 
collection  of  a  few  of  Lock’s  original  draw¬ 
ings.  If  the  rest  of  the  book  is  no  better 
than  the  plates  so  preserved  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  a  book  is  chiefly  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
the  designs  themselves  possessing  but  little 
merit.  At  the  same  time  it  is  another  in¬ 
stance  of  how  Chippendale  was  led  by  lesser 
men  ;  the  only  wonder  being  that  he  allowed 
nine  years  to  elapse  before  the  publication 
of  his  ‘  Director.’ 

The  book  published  by  the  society  of 
upholsterers  and  cabinet  makers  is  un¬ 
dated,  and  it  has  been  held  from  the  un¬ 
formed  state  of  the  drawings  that  the  society 
had  not  the  ‘ Director’  as  a  model.  This 
is  possible ;  but,  though  at  one  time  of  a 
different  opinion,  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  appeared  considerably  later. 
In  this  book  Manwaring  designed  most  of 
the  chairs,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  difference  between  his  style  in 
this  and  in  his  own  publication  in  1765  to 
allow  of  such  a  long  interval  as  eleven  or 
twelve  years  between  them,  especially  at 
this  particular  time,  which  was  one  of  rapid 
change.  Another  fact  which  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  is  that  Manwaring  repub¬ 
lished  his  part  of  the  book  with  a  few 
additions  in  1766,  thus  showing  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  style  too  antiquated  to 
serve  as  an  advertisement.  In  Chippendale’s 
third  edition,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  plates  left  out,  though 
there  is  only  eight  years  between  the  first 
and  third  editions. 
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With  regard  to  the  present  subject  the 
point  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  are  somewhat 
evenly  divided,  for  Manwaring  is  the  only 
contributor  whose  work  we  can  be  sure  of, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  by  no 
means  so  progressive  in  the  evolution  to 
lightness  as  Chippendale. 

Even  if  the  society  did  not  in  their  pub¬ 
lication  suggest  the  idea  of  an  illustrated 
book  on  English  furniture  to  Chippendale, 
some  of  the  other  members  of  the  trade 
certainly  did.  Lock,  as  well  as  Copeland, 
seems  to  have  published  some  early  plates, 
and,  in  1752 — two  years  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  1  Director ’ — he  joined  him  in 
bringing  out  a  small  book  of  twelve  leaves, 
and  from  that  time  till  1769  the  two  pub¬ 
lished  at  frequent  intervals  either  together 
or  separately. 

The  intention  to  publish  an  illustrated 
book  on  furniture  may  have  been  fairly 
general;  but,  except  for  the  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  his  publication,  the  idea  did  not 
originate  with  Chippendale,  and  it  is  to  the 
initiative  of  lesser  men  that  we  owe  what 
knowledge  we  have  regarding  this  school  of 
workers.  The  unfortunate  thingisthat  such 
publications  did  not  come  sooner.  The 
‘  Director ’  is  only  a  guide  to  one  period  of 
Chippendale’s  work,  and  that  not  altogether 
the  best,  for  he  naturally  confined  himself 
to  what  was  in  fashion  at  the  moment. 
There  is  not,  for  instance,  a  single  claw-and- 
ball  foot  or  a  settee  in  the  ‘  Director,’  and 
much  of  what  he  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  in  it  was  so  saturated  with  the  flam¬ 
boyant  as  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  regret¬ 
table. 

There  are  strong  reasons  therefore  for 
believing  that  many  of  the  innovations  of 
this  time  were  not  primarily  the  idea  of  the 
great  man  whose  use  of  them  has  associated 
them  with  his  name.  It  is  at  least  open  to 
doubt  if  Adam  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
French  fashion  of  painting  furniture,  inlay¬ 
ing  it,  or  decorating  it  with  plaques,  and 
there  is  no  certainty  that  Hepplcwhite  was 


the  first  to  use  the  well-known  shield  shape  Minor 
for  chair-backs.  English 

Adam  designed  furniture  as  he  did  many  Furniture 
other  things,  merely  as  harmonious  acces-  Makers 
sories  to  his  decorated  interiors.  His  style  of  the 
was  so  new  that  everything  required  altera-  Eighteenth 
tion,  and  he  considered  everything — even  Century 
to  ladies’  work-bags — within  his  province. 

He  was  therefore  unlikely  to  invent  any¬ 
thing  not  connected  with  mere  style,  though 
all  the  more  ready  to  adopt  any  new  idea 
from  whatever  source.  His  avoidance  for 
so  many  years,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge 
of  French  design,  of  the  decorations  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  so  admirably  suited 
to  his  furniture,  makes  it  probable  that  he 
considered  them  unsuitable  till  he  saw  them 
actually  applied  by  someone  else. 

Adam  so  overshadowed  his  contempo¬ 
raries  that  from  the  middle  of  the  sixties 
till  Hepplewhite’s  time  no  one  published 
anything  of  importance  ;  this  makes  several 
interesting  questions  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  settle.  One  of  these  is  the 
authorship  of  the  ladder-back  chair,  the 
carved  specimens  certainly,  and  the  plainer 
shapes  probably, beginning  in  this  period. 

They  are  almost  certainly  not  the  conception 
of  either  Adam  or  Hepplewhite. 

In  this  furniture  design  differs  from  such 
an  art  as  painting.  If  a  painter  who  is  not 
a  master  goes  out  of  the  beaten  track  his 
influence  on  the  stronger  men  of  his  time  is 
practically  nil;  but  furniture  brings  in  other 
possibilities,  such  as  construction  or  new 
combinations  of  old  methods  of  decoration, 
which  might  occur  to  a  man  who,  without 
supreme  artistic  ability,  had  thoroughly 
studied  both  his  trade  and  its  history,  as  well 
as  making  himself  conversant  with  the 
possibilities  of  his  material. 

If  then  the  study  of  minor  men  is  a 
necessity  in  painting,  it  is  evidently  very 
much  more  so  in  furniture  ;  nor  can  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  be 
looked  upon  as  an  ungrateful  task  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  their  excellence  is 
such  as  to  more  than  repay  the  trouble. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  VEITCH  COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  PORCE¬ 
LAIN  IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  ART  GALLERY 


H  E  Birmingham  mu¬ 
seum  and  art  gallery, 
which  has  for  many  years 
placed  before  the  public 
an  unrivalled  series  of  loan 
exhibitions,  principally,  it 
is  true,  of  pictorial  art,  has 
also,  from  time  to  time,  contained  within 
its  walls  admirable  loan  exhibitions  ol  ob¬ 
jects  of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  thus 
supplementing  the  excellent  permanent  col¬ 
lections  of  the  corporation  galleries.  For 
some  months  past  there  has  been  on  view 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  generously  lent  by  its 
owner  and  collector,  Mr.  GeorgeT.  V eitch. 
It  does  not  pretend  in  any  way  to  rival  in 
size  or  quality  those  collections  which  are 
bought  en  bloc  by  means  of  unlimited  bank¬ 
ing  accounts  and  the  Atlantic  cable,  and, 
no  doubt,  much  of  the  collection  is  not  of 
the  fashionable  decorative  type  now  in 
vogue.  Mr.  Veitch’s  is  essentially  a  ‘col¬ 
lector’s  collection,’  which  has  been  formed 
out  of  regard  for  the  decorative  quality  or 
intrinsic  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves. 
In  this  country  and  in  America  the  average 
collector  who  revels  in  brilliant  blue  and 
white  ginger  jars,  famille  rose,  and  famille 
verte,  might  not  consider  the  loan  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Birmingham  supremely  attractive; 
but  those  whose  eyes  are  captivated  by 
wealth  of  colour  and  superlatively  fine  glazes 
will  find,  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  native 
Chinese  collectors  have  found,  a  series  of 
objects  which  in  many  respects  are  un¬ 
rivalled.  The  collection  has  been  acquired 
in  China  during  a  period  extending  over 
many  years,  and  a  large  number  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  come  from  important  native  collec¬ 
tions,  and  the  finest  pieces  from  the  famous 
collection  of  Hu-sin-yang,  the  well-known 
financial  operator  of  Hangchou,  and  the 
owner  of  vast  ceramic  treasures.  However 
highly  these  examples  may  be  valued  by 


Europeans,  they  would  be  doubly  prized 
at  the  present  time  in  the  country  where 
they  were  originally  produced. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  into  any  lengthy  description 
of  the  collection,  which  fills  ten  museum 
cases,  and  we  shall  only  enumerate  some  of 
the  most  striking  features.  Mr.  Veitch  has 
had  a  particular  predilection  for  single¬ 
coloured  glazes,  and  the  cases  contain  ex¬ 
amples  which  are  extraordinarily  brilliant. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Kanghi  that  the  famous  sang-de-bceuf  was 
invented  by  Lang-ting-so,  governor  of 
King-te-chen,  and  it  was  called  Lang-yao, 
after  him.  The  finest  and  truest  pieces  of 
Lang-yao  are  glazed  at  the  bottom  with 
apple  green,  rice  colour,  or  pure  white,  and 
another  distinguishing  mark  of  Lang-yao 
is  a  mathematically-correct  line  of  white 
glaze  round  the  rim  and  foot.  Several  fine 
specimens  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in 
cases  nos.  2  and  3,  notably  a  large  vase, 
18  inches  high  (no.  2),  of  a  deep  crimson 
glaze  shoaling  to  peach-bloom  at  neck,  and 
the  interior  and  base  of  pale-green  crackle 
glaze.  Another  beautiful  specimen  is  a 
large  bottle-shaped  vase  with  a  short 
neck  of  a  similar  rich  crimson  glaze, 
shoaling  to  peach-bloom  at  neck,  and  with 
vertical  stripes  of  brown  and  purple 
running  from  the  neck  to  the  base.  Here 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that 
no  modern  process  seems  capable  of  con¬ 
veying,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
depth,  brilliancy,  and  lustrousness  of  these 
fine  oriental  glazes,  and  neither  the  present 
colour  process  nor  monochrome  reproduc¬ 
tions  can  do  justice  to  the  glaze  which, 
according  to  the  old  chronicler,  should  be 
‘dazzling  to  the  eye.’  No.  6,  illustrated  on 
page  237,  is  a  pear-shaped  vase,  of  light 
sang-de-boeuf,  of  beautiful  quality,  and 
bears  the  Kienlung  mark  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  same  group  is  a  fine  pale  lavender- 
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coloured  vase,  17  inches  high,  of  large 
crackle.  It  bears  the  Ching-hwa  mark  of 
the  Ming  dynasty,  but  is  more  probably  of 
later  date. 

This  case  also  contains  the  brilliant  white 
bowl  no.  36,  which  is  9J  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  has  the  imperial  dragon  lightly 
incised  below  the  glaze.  The  decoration 
is  so  delicate  that  it  can  only  be  seen  when 
held  up  to  the  light.  This  is  an  imperial 
piece  of  pure  white,  Ting-yao,  and  was 
used  by  the  imperial  household  during 
times  of  mourning.  No.  160  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  the  white  of  Fuchien,  or  blanc 
de  chine,  a  graceful  little  figure  of  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy,  of  satin-like  glaze,  and 
in  perfect  preservation.  In  the  same  vitrine 
will  be  found  other  pieces  of  pure  white, 
with  flowers  incised  below  the  glaze,  as 
well  as  celadons  and  two  mirror  blacks,  of 
a  rare  metallic  lustre.  No.  7  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  indeed  rarest  of  vases, 
of  flambe  sang-de-bceuf.  The  rich  crimson 
glaze  shoals  to  peach-blossom  at  neck  and 
is  delicately  splashed  with  blue  and  purple; 
the  interior  is  of  a  light  green  crackle,  and 
the  under  base  of  brown.  The  glaze  here 
is  of  the  most  brilliant  character,  and  the 
colouring  is  unapproachable.  Mr.  Veitch 
sets  very  high  value  upon  this  piece,  which 
has  been  much  coveted  by  collectors. 
A  deep  rich  sang-de-bceuf  bowl,  almost  a 
greenish-white  at  neck  and  light  green  at 
base,  is  no.  17.  This  is  an  unique  piece,  and 
in  colour  isonly  equalled  by  a  large  Khanghi 
dish  (no.  183),  an  imitation  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Jujube  tree.  This  plate  is  warped.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  defective  piece  is  preserved, 
but  the  makers  were  evidently  so  struck 
with  its  lustre  and  intensity  of  colour  that 
it  was  saved  from  the  rubbish  heap. 

The  collection  contains  many  examples 
of  red  glazes — sang-de-bceuf,  maroon,  liver 
colour,  crushed  strawberry,  and  the  delicate 
peach-blossom.  Of  the  latter  no.  1 8  is  a 
prized  example  ;  it  is  a  small  flat-shaped 
bottle,  possibly  a  flower-holder,  though  it 
has  been  said  to  be  a  brush-holder,  in  the 


shape  of  a  half  sphere,  a  glaze  of  rare  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  mottled  here  and  there  with  dark 
spots.  It  is  enriched  with  incised  ornament 
below  the  glaze,  and  is  marked  Khanghi.  A 
more  dainty  or  delightful  object  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  No.  22  is  a  bottle  of 
crackle  of  a  soft  tender  green,  with  white 
rim  and  base.  In  the  same  case  with  these 
objects  will  be  found  other  greens,  blues, 
deep  violets,  and  a  rare  ‘  Bringal  ’  bowl,  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  vegetable  of 
that  name. 

Our  illustrations  on  page  239  show  a 
bowl,  no.  103,  of  deep  blue  and  white 
crackle,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  old 
Ming,  and  was  much  valued  by  Hu-sin- 
yang.  Mr.  Veitch  possesses  a  very  fine 
series  of  bowls.  No.  1  17  has  a  branch  of 
white  plum  blossom,  with  the  bloom  in  re¬ 
lief  of  white  and  pinkish  red,  and  is  one  of 
a  pair.  Other  blue  and  white  bowls  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  are  no.  1  18,  in  which  the 
blue  is  of  the  brightest  and  purest,  and  is  un¬ 
questionably  of  the  best  period  of  Khanghi. 
No.  94  has  a  waved  edge  with  petal-shaped 
gadroons  in  relief.  This  bears  the  mark  of 
Suen-tih,  but  is  more  probably  a  Khanghi 
piece,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese 
were  quite  alive  to  the  advantage  of  imitat¬ 
ing  the  earlier  and  more  celebrated  period 
of  Suen-tih  and  Ching-hwa,  and  using  the 
date-marks  thereof.  No.  91  is  a  small  pear- 
shaped  bottle  with  long  neck,  of  very  fine 
paste,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  by  its  side 
is  a  fish  bowl  (no.  1 08)  9  inches  in  diameter, 
pure  white,  decorated  with  fishes,  lobsters, 
crabs,  and  sprays  of  seaweed  in  the  most 
translucent  blues,  the  painting  and  draughts¬ 
manship  being  dexterous  in  the  extreme. 
Several  large  vases  of  blue  and  white  will 
attract  attention,  notably  no.  112,  a  rare 
Khanghi  piece  of  unsurpassed  paste  and 
colour.  No.  1 69,  1  8$  inches  high,  is  paint¬ 
ed  in  blue,  with  magnolia  trees  springing 
from  a  rocky  ground.  The  white  blossoms 
of  the  magnolia  stand  out  from  a  shaded 
background  of  deep  blue.  Pheasants  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  lower  part  ot  the  vase,  and 
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The  swallows  are  flying  in  the  upper  portion. 

Burlington  A  vase  somewhat  similarly  treated  is  in  the 
Magazine,  Salting  collection. 

Number  A  glorious  piece  of  decoration  is  the  large 
XII  jar  with  cover  (no.  67)  painted  in  five  colours, 

a  beautiful  design  of  peonies  with  a  large 
hoho  bird.  It  is  1 8  inches  high,  of  fine  paste, 
Ming  period,  probably  of  the  reign  of  Wan- 
li.  In  the  same  case  is  a  smaller  vase  of  the 
same  date,  together  with  a  Y ung-ching  dish 
(no.  68)  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  with 
fruit  and  flowers  in  enamelled  colours,  the 
equal  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 
Amongst  the  larger  pieces  illustrated  we  may 
mention  the  five-coloured  Mandarin  vase 
(no.  1 86)  of  fine  white  paste,  with  excellent¬ 
ly  drawn  figures;  and  below  is  an  important 
vase  (no.  1 84),  22  inches  in  height,  with  deep 
black  enamelled  ground  and  grandly  painted 
in  colours.  The  vase  is  covered  all  over  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  plum  blossom,  which 
springs  from  rocky  bases,  and  the  foliage  is 
interspersed  with  birds  pecking  at  the  blos¬ 
som.  It  is  a  vase  singularly  attractive  in 
form  and  decoration.  This  case  also  con¬ 
tains  several  fine  Ming  pieces,  powdered 
blue  and  other  vases,  especially  the  pair  of 


superb  famille  verte  vases  (no.  72)  over 
30  inches  in  height.  They  have  square¬ 
shaped  bodies  with  trumpet-shaped  necks; 
the  groundwork  is  of  olive  green  imitating 
shark’sskin,  the  neck  has  fourwhite  quatre- 
foils  containing  floral  decoration  in  colour. 
There  are  also  four  leaf-shaped  panels  and 
four  square  ones,  the  latter  containing 
landscapes  in  colour  ;  floral  designs  and 
butterflies  enrich  the  body  and  neck.  Like 
a  vast  quantity  of  famille  verte  the  decora¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  redundant,  but  the  quality 
of  workmanship  is  of  the  highest. 

In  concluding  these  slight  notes  on  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  highest  merit,  we  should  not 
fail  to  draw  attention  to  a  most  superb  piece 
of  dark  green  jade,  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  in  existence.1  It  is  8  inches  wide  and 
7  inches  high,  and  is  elaborately  carved  all 
over  with  pagodas,  trees,  and  figures  in  a 
landscape.  The  dexterous  skill  required  in 
hollowing  out  this  exceedingly  hard  ma¬ 
terial,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  exterior,  can¬ 
not  but  impress  even  the  expert  visitor. 
We  believe  that  it  is  a  piece  well  known  in 
China,  and  is  of  the  Ming  period.  W. 

1  Reproduced  on  page  241. 
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HEINRICH  VON  ABSBERG,  BISHOP  OF  R ATISBON,  KNEELING  BEFORE  ST.  PETER. 
A  WOODCUT  BY  MICHAEL  WOLGEMUT  IN  THE  BERLIN  MUSEUM 


SOME  RARE  WOODCUTS  BY  WOLGEMUT 
J**  WRITTEN  BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


H  E  1  Schatzbehalter  ’  and 
the  ‘  Nuremberg  Chroni¬ 
cle’ are,  perhaps,  the  most 
familiar  German  illustra¬ 
ted  books  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  scattered 
woodcuts  by  Wolgemut  which  occur  out¬ 
side  those  volumes.  A  few  have  already 
been  recognized  by  Professor  von  Loga, 
who  has  described  them  in  an  article  in  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuch.1  Some  of  these,  with 
others  which  I  have  found  here  and  there, 
chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  months, 
will  form  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Wolgemut  was  associated  with 
several  other  printers  besides  Koberger, 
and  a  more  systematic  search  among  Nu¬ 
remberg  books,  before  and  after  1490, 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  undertake, 
would  probably  lead  to  fresh  discoveries. 

I  shall  comment  on  the  woodcuts  in 
chronological  order.  I  cannot  follow  Pro¬ 
fessor  von  Loga  in  attributing  to  Wolgemut 
the  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  with  the  Sudarium, 
dated  1473,  at  Munich  (Schmidt,  14),  and 
would  rather  begin  with  the  frontispiece  to 
‘Reformation  der  Stadt  Niirnberg,’  printed 
by  Anton  Koberger,  June  5,  1484.2  The 
woodcut  (255  x  179  mm.)  represents  the 
arms  of  the  empire  and  of  Nuremberg, 
flanked  by  SS.  Sebald  and  Laurence,  who 
stand  on  carved  wooden  pedestals  under  a 
triple  gothic  arch.  A  reproduction  has  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  M.  Bouchot’s  ‘  Les  deux 
cents  incunables’  (No.  123);  M.  Bouchot 
dates  the  woodcut  a  decade  too  late,  and 
his  remarks  about  the  Flemish-Burgundian 
influence  which  the  heraldry  and  the  shape 
of  St.  Scbald’s  hat  arc  supposed  to  betray 
are  quite  irrelevant. 

1  '  Beitrage  zura  Holzschnittwcrk  Michel  Wolgemut*,'  Jakrbiuh 
**i  3X4- 

1  Fol.  Ham  *13716.  Muther  431;  Proctor  3039;  Schreibcr 
167J;  v.  Log*.  /jArt-ikA  |«,  104.  xvl,  333. 


The  next  illustration  that  I  know  is  the 
Crucifixion  (269  x  17 8)  in  an  Eichstiitt 
missal,  printed  by  Michael  Reyser  at  Eich- 
statt  in  1 488.3  The  university  library  at 
Erlangen  possesses  this  rare  edition,  and  also 
a  loose  impression  of  the  woodcut. 

Another  liturgical  book,  ‘  Obsequiale 
Ratisponense,’  printed  by  G.  Stuchs  at  Nu¬ 
remberg,  February  12,  1491, 4  contains  a 
frontispiece  (147  x  109)  which  I  regard  as 
a  certain  and  characteristic  work  of  Wolge¬ 
mut,  to  whom  it  has  already  been  ascribed 
by  Professor  von  Loga.  Heinrich  von 
Absberg,  bishop  ol  Ratisbon  from  1465  to 
1492,  kneels  to  the  left  before  the  patron  of 
his  diocese,  St.  Peter,  who  sits  enthroned, 
wearing  the  papal  tiara,  and  holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  key,  his  usual  emblem,  and 
also  part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city 
of  Ratisbon,  together  with  a  triple  cross. 
Two  escutcheons  in  the  foreground  contain 
the  arms  of  the  bishopric  (gules,  a  bend 
argent)  and  those  of  the  Absberg  family 
(party  per  tierce,  azure, argent, gules) .5  The 
fish  which  appears  in  thecrest  of  the  bishop¬ 
ric,  together  with  a  crown  and  peacock's 
plumes,  alludes  to  St.  Peter,  who  occurs  on 
the  arms  of  the  cathedral  chapter  as  a  fisher¬ 
man  in  a  boat,  with  a  key  in  one  hand  and  a 
fish  in  the  other.  A  perfect  copy  of  the 
Obsequiale  in  the  British  Museum  isprinted 
on  vellum  ;  the  woodcut,  being  cockled  and 
badly  coloured,  was  unsuitable  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  our  illustration  on  the  opposite  page 
accordingly  has  been  made  from  a  coloured 
impression  on  paper  which  lies  among  the 
anonymous  woodcuts  at  Berlin.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  t lie  *  Schatzbehalter 
woodcuts  will  recognize  St.  Peter  as  a  fami¬ 
liar  type  ;  the  pattern  of  the  brocade  at  the 

»  Fo!.  Not  mentioned  by  i Izhin  or  We*lc  Erlangen.  Univ  • 
Bibl..  Inc.  43. 

*  4*  Main  *11931 :  Proctor  2:67;  v.  Jtkrbmk  xvi.134.233 

*  Cf.  Siobmachcr*  •  Wapncnbucli ' ;  Bd.  vi  .Abth.  i  (Abgettor* 
bener  Llaycriacbor  Adel),  Nornberg,  itW4,  Tat.  23 
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The  back  of  his  throne  is  one  that  occurs  fre- 

Burlington  quently  in  both  the  famous  books  illustrated 
Magazine,  byWolgemut.  The  figure  of  Heinrich  von 
Number  Absberg  appears  to  be  a  genuine  portrait 
XII  from  life. 

The  ‘  Schatzbehalter,’  with  its  eighty- 
seven  large  illustrations,  is  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  1 8,  1491  ;  the  contract  between  the 
publishers  and  the  artists  (Wolgemut  and 
Pleydenwurff)  for  the  illustration  of  Schie¬ 
del's  chronicle  is  dated  December  29,  1491  ; 
the  Latin  edition  was  finished  on  July  12, 
1 493,  to  be  followed  by  the  German  edition 
on  December  23.  The  next  single  woodcut 
with  which  I  have  to  deal,  Our  Lady  as 
Queen  of  Heaven,  is  dated  1492  ;  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  ‘Liber  cronicarum.’ 

This  woodcut,  I  think,  may  be  called 
Wolgemut’s  masterpiece.  The  figure  of 
Our  Lady  is  tall  and  graceful,  her  face  pen¬ 
sive  and  refined  ;  her  hair,  confined  over 
the  high  brow  by  a  narrow  circlet,  falls  in 
long,  rippling  locks  over  her  shoulders  ; 
the  cutting,  especially  of  the  hair  and 
drapery,  is  perfect.  The  head  of  the  Child 
is  entirely  charming,  and  the  angels  have 
that  naivete,  that  air  of  innocence  and  youth, 
of  which  Wolgemut,  like  Schongauer,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  secret.  Their  wings,  well  placed 
with  a  view  to  decorative  effect,  are  duly 
varied,  in  contrast  with  the  precise  alterna¬ 
tion  of  straight  and  curved  rays  in  the  glory. 
The  Queen  of  Heaven  occurs  in  two  states, 
each  of  which  exists,  so  far  as  is  known, 
only  in  a  single  impression.  Both  states 
are  here  reproduced  on  a  reduced  scale6. 
In  the  first,  the  woodcut  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  border,  but  with  the  date  1492  at 
the  foot,  is  placed  on  a  broadside  printed 
with  Koberger’s  types.  This  impression, 
which  has  never  (to  my  knowledge)  been 
described,  hangs  framed  in  the  royal  cabinet 
of  engravings  at  Munich.  It  is  partially 
coloured,  but  so  slightly  that  there  is  no 
serious  obstacle  to  its  reproduction.  In  the 
second  state  the  date  is  absent,  and  the  de- 

6  Pages  247  and  249. 


sign  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a 
border,  in  which  two  angels  carry  emblem¬ 
atic  flowers,  the  rose  and  lily,  with  scrolls 
alluding  to  other  emblems  of  our  Lady,  the 
vineandstar,  which  findaplace  at  thefoot  of 
the  border.  The  inscriptions  on  the  scrolls 
are  to  be  read  as  three  leonine  hexameters : 

O  florens  rosa,  Mater  domini  speciosa, 

O  virgo  mitis,  O  fecundissima  vitis, 

Clarior  aurora,  Pro  nobis  iugiter  ora.  Amen. 

The  impression  of  the  second  state,7  more 
heavily  coloured  than  the  other  and  not 
accompanied  by  any  printed  text,  is  inserted, 
with  several  other  rare  and  interesting 
woodcuts,  in  a  fine  copy  of  the  ‘  Liber  cro¬ 
nicarum,’  which  belonged  to  the  author, 
Hartmann  Schedel.  It  isnow  in  the  Munich 
library,8  which  is  rich  in  MSS.  and  printed 
books  derived  from  Schedel’s  collection. 
On  the  recto  of  the  second  leaf  is  pasted  a 
printed  ‘  commendatio’  of  the  book,  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  on  the  verso  is  Wolge¬ 
mut’s  woodcut.  Over  it  is  written  in  blue 
the  distich  : 

Que  pereuntem  hominem  vetiti  dulcedine  pomi 
Saluasti  virgo  mater  amoris  aue, 

and  on  the  opposite  page  (fol.  3,  recto)  are 
thirty-one  hexameter  verses,  headed  ‘  ad 
Divam  Virginem  Mariam,’  written  in  red 
ink,  with  Schedel’s  monogram  at  the  end. 
The  remaining  insertions  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  volume  are  of  great  interest, 
but  only  one  of  them,  the  Ode  to  St.  Sebald 
by  Conrad  Celtis,  concerns  us  here  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Wolgemut.  Two  other  wood- 
cuts  aredated  i492,athird  1496,  and  afourth 
1509.  Whether  Wolgemut’s  Queen  of 
Heaven  had  any  closer  connexion  with  the 
Chronicle  than  the  other  additions  in  this 
copy  is  uncertain  ;  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  printed 
as  frontispiece  to  the  book  itself,  but  in  that 
case  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Koberger  would 
have  published  it  in  a  different  form  in  1492. 

The  first  illustration  reproduced  in  the 

7  The  cut,  with  the  border,  measures  297  x  246  mm. 

8  Inc.  c.a.  2918.  The  book  and  its  contents  have  been  fully 
described  by  Ruland  in  the  Seraptum,  1854,  p.  137. 
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C£tn  anoccbtig  befcbeulub  bctracbtflg  Of  dn  yrlicb  anoccbrig  matfcb 
magbabcn/fo  er  ocn  ttofcnkranobctten  Ift’vna./libani  oic  ImnigfriOcr 
barmbmpgkrrf  cmunen  /ftmff  flucK  oar  ourfbm*  funocr  on  alien  twry 
fd  bcwccXi  wt/ flcb  vber  (n  jucrbarmen  fo er aucb  yu fryncn  lerjift  not; 
ten  Ift/mo  mag  ocr  mmfcb  fy  babcn  nocb02ocnugDtr  ftmff -£atcr  noff 

Oowaim1U>fcnkr4nrjpcBcn|lhlfo.  CDaocrft. 

Hrb  of  erftai -£f  nofteT  iQluim'gmocrbarmbfrtvsfceTticb 
xoenckoangrolTecnviroigJwyt  foou  rogot  vba  allccrcJi 
Uraiangrt  baft/ oaoou  aucb  crbocbtpift  vber  aUckoer  oer 
engd/mofcbemmicb  furocin  angcftcbt  junetteti/  Bbcr  wioa  verma* 
rugicbotcb  owner  mtfcbcyt  nacb  oer  ou  vber  oic koeroerengdeibobet 
bift/ alia  mdcben  in  ocm  tal  oa  jeberfl  nu  vagWCm  tnagft'vno  btroicb 
alfo  boT^glicb  ou  woUeftfpxcbcn  5a  ocmem  ficbcn  fun  lefu  mo  fa  non 
bymdifcben  vara  ou  fryft  mryn  fcb  wertrr  auff  oao  imr  armor  dlenocn 
tcjjund  wol  fry/ mb  oonct  will  A  after  hebftr  m  utter.  Bmt.  CDaaanS. 
\jVHeboem  anoem  f>arrr  nofter/Obenje  Hebe  mutter  gone*  Jcb 
I_"bu  oubalfbinicfcgftcbDU  woUeftingroencklrynDcr  vrfacb  war 
■mbou  fryft  enrdet  jueintT  mutter  oeoanaepomni  funno  gottro  oco 
after  boebften/ Hu#  otm  vno  ourtb  ocn  ou  afieoanawTroigJiejtalan. 
grr  baft  Jrt  oa*  nwbt  gefcbeben  mb  alia  toofunoa  mo  roolunocnn 
willen  ocr  finer  pyn|d>  oce  amanxb  mo  rulfanmnofcbitMuoir  be 
WCT#beutbarmbmj»gJicyr  mft.Btnm. 

\/^V*cb  oem  omien  a trr  norta.  Bcbbertjelicbe  mutter  after  gnaofi 
Jkb  rental  web  oca  worttwoa*  ocr  engd  gone*  fpracbju  oir  mi 


baft  gcfyfliB  gnab  pey  got/baftu  mi  He  gcAinocn  fo  bat  fye  freilicb  ym  Jt 
Tcriorcn.Sb  nuu  oerkoem  vno  fie  wtoafoorct.Bcb  gutngc  mima  wol 
ftu  oic  jm nu  wiocr gebu  wollcn  oao nu alle  reebt,  wao  mi vui pet  fol  mi 
wiooiicrcn-  £>  from  thebe  rnutier  ocr  gaccbtigkcyt.Jcb  pui  ocr  atlad 
totfun  ocr  oner  ocr  00  bat  vcrlorn  oic  gnaoc  go  tie  a  ourtb  oic  er< 
fbcyt/vnobitoubforteylliglub  ou  wollcftmir  wiocr  enverben/ 
Icbbabourcbmancygcnnckbulo  vcrlorcti.Smcu.  c£>  ao  vicro. 

DHcb  oci  vierocn  •fbatCT  nofter .  ahem  alia  Ucbftc  alia  baniibfrtvg 
ftcmuua  Jfoane  Jkberman  o»cb  oer  wort  oea  beybgcn  engda 
gotten  do  erfpracb/oufcyft  vol  oergnam  nSufocm  icbnym  drnym* 
mcr  jemnni  mag/  mo  ranter  ou  gtbrt  /  yt.nee*.ou  baft  oaoiaf  mu b  gn  a 
oenrryebe  kumgm  gmyeflen/vno  la#  micb  mt  alfo  ourft  ft  atm  pry  oem 
bitumen  oa  gctrmckl  woo#  alle  or  oa  ourften  nacb  ocr  fdigkcyr  Smcn. 

OBtboemftmlften -^atanMcr.da^anaan 

murta  Tdb/icb  beoerttk  oao  Jcfu*  oein  berty:  Iwbo  kino  >uoyr 
jootroutoanocmbcyhgcncmui  anfabe-  Jnocmaou  aucb  fey. 
nem  letym  willen  venacb  weyb  llcban  oaaiftoan  fun  piga  a  nu  00 
ocn  menfebt  mnnet  er  mt  00  oen  rotfunoa.  £)  kungm  oer  barmbertyg* 
kryt  Crftil  oao  reft  ament  oaneo  lieben  funo.oo  a  loo  oen  mfcbul  01  gm 
pinenll  too  )u  erftjften  (torn*  armcn  dlenocn  ftmb  oa*  vital  oer  gtmb 
ngfcrrt  vno  brwey#  mu  armcn  funocr  gnao/  )naryn<m  aliergroftro 
benjdno.llmflrjtn  c«  mag  art  ythcb  anonbrig  hertj  oye  obgrlttull 
ftuck  wn'tta aut  bwirrcn beoenckcn  mo brrractxen  rweboem  imoklUi 
mgm  oer  barmberr^igkcyt  |r  gnao  yno  anoaebt  mil  trylrt  if. 
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in  the  royal  state  library,  Munich 


St.  Bernardine  preaching  on  the  name  of  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea.  A  woodcut 
by  Michael  Wolgemut  in  the  British  Museum. 


text  of  thisarticleoriginallv  appeared 
on  the  back  of  the  title-page  ot  a  book 
printed  by  Creusner  at  Nuremberg 
in  1493,  ‘  Sermones  sancti  Bernhar- 
dini  ordinis  minoru.  De  festiuita- 
tibus  virginis  gloriose  per  annu  cu 
singularissimis  laudibus  eiusde.’9  I 
have  found  it  reprinted  in  Loch- 
maier’s  ‘Parochiale  Curatorum’ 
(Creusner,  undated  I0),  and  in  two 
sixteenth-century  books  printed  by 
Weissenburger,  1  De  gloriosissimae 
Virginis  Mariae  Conceptione  ’ 

(1503),  and  ‘  Decisio  quaestionis,’ 
etc.  (1512?).  The  woodcut  has  not 
hitherto  been  described  or  attributed 
to  Wolgemut.  The  face  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  is  unusual,  but  the  Christ  is 
one  of  Wolgemut’s  typical  children, 
and  the  preacher’s  face  is  so  familiar 
that  he  almost  seems  to  have  stepped 
out  of  the  chronicle.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  usual  pattern  on  the  cloth 
hung  over  the  pulpit.  The  preface 
and  the  first  discourse  in  the  book, 

‘  de  glorioso  nomine  Maria,  secun¬ 
dum  quod  dicitur  Stella  maris,’  ex¬ 
plain  the  frontispiece.  St.  Bernardine 
is  preaching  on  one  of  the  meanings 
of  the  name  of  Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea;  he  points  up  to  a  star  in  the 
sky,  another  star  (more  often  the 
attribute  of  St.  Dominic)  appears 
upon  his  own  nimbus,  and  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  on  Mary’s  head  flashes  with 
twelve  stars.  It  is  related  in  the  preface 
of  the  book  how  St.  Bernardine  was  preach¬ 
ing  once  upon  a  time  at  Aquila  on  the 
twelve  stars  in  Mary’s  crown,  when  a 
brilliant  star  was  seen  by  Rene,  king  of 
Sicily,  and  thousands  of  his  people,  flashing 
from  the  saint’s  own  head. 

About  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
chronicle,  late  in  1494  or  early  in  1495,  ap¬ 
peared  another  separate  cut  by  Wolgemut, 
of  which  I  have  already  published  a  full  ac- 

•  Main  *2832.  Proctor  ji6o 

'•  Main  *10167  ;  Proctor  2189 


count.11  This  was  a  fine  St.  Sebald,  standing, 
as  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  ‘  Reformation,’ 
on  a  carved  wooden  pedestal,  under  a  gothic 
arch,  with  a  curtain  of  Wolgemut’s  fa¬ 
vourite  pattern  suspended  at  the  back.  The 
new  woodcut,  much  more  accomplished  in 
every  way  than  that  ot  i  484,  adorns  a  broad¬ 
side,  printed  by  Bergmann  von  Olpc  at  Basel, 
containing  a  sapphic  ode  to  St.  Sebald,  by 
Conrad  Celtis.12  It  was  the  forerunner  of  a 

11  •  Die  lllustrierten  Ausgaben  der  Sapphischen  Ode  de*  Konrad 
Celtis  an  St.  Sebald.'  JahrbiuH  d.  AmutAuf  Samml  d  j llrrk 
Kannhauui,  xiill,  33  (Vienna,  1902). 

•»  Main  *4844  ;  Mother  *56;  Schrelber  1673  There  are  two 
varieties  ol  this  edition  (.1)  with  the  misprint  •  Nox  '  for  *  Mo*.' 
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A  page  offering  a  cup  to  a  monarch.  A  woodcut  by  Michael  Wolge- 
mut  in  the  British  Museum. 


new  woodcut  designed  by  DiirerI3to  illus¬ 
trate  an  edition  of  the  same  ode  which 
appeared  in  1501,  and  is  no  less  rare  than 
the  first.  In  1495  two  more  liturgical 
books  appeared,  at  Bamberg  and  at  Wurz¬ 
burg,  each  with  a  woodcut  by  Wolgemut. 
The  folio  Ratisbon  breviary,  printed  by 
Pfeyl14  at  Bamberg  on  October  10,  1495, 
contains  at  the  beginning  of  both  the 
summer  and  winter  part  a  large  woodcut 
(326  X  232)  representing  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  with  angels,  St.  Wolfgang,  and  the 
arms  of  Rupert,  count  palatine,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Heinrich  von  Absberg  as  bishop 
of  Ratisbon  in  1492.  The  bishop  himself 
kneels  in  the  foreground.  The  Wurzburg 
missal,  printed  by  J.  Reyser  in  the  same 

corrected  with  the  pen;  two  copies,  Vienna  (Hofbibl.),  Munich 
(inSchedel’s  chronicle,  Inc.  c  a.  2918,  described  above) ;  (6)  with 
•  Mox’  (Nuremberg,  Germ.  Mus.,  on  vellum).  The  Vienna  copy 
is  reproduced  in  the  Jahrbuch. 

13  B.  app.  20 ;  P.  185. 

14  Hain  *3886 ;  Muther  666  ;  v.  Loga,  Jahrbuch  xvi,  234.  At 
Munich ;  separate  impressions  of  the  cut  (Schr.  2025)  at  Berlin 
and  Nuremberg;  reproduced  by  Essenwein,  Taf.  155. 


year,15  contains  a  charming  heraldic  wood- 
cut  (174  X  193),  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Wurzburg  and  of  the  bishop  Rudolph  II 
von  Scherenberg.16  The  bishop  be¬ 
hind  the  arms  of  the  see  is  St.  Kilian, 
patron  of  Wurzburg,  and  the  sword  and 
pastoral  staff  allude  to  the  double  autho¬ 
rity,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  prince- 
bishop,  who  was  also  a  duke  of  eastern 
Franconia  ;  ‘  Herbipolis  sola  iudicat  ense 
et  stola,’  as  the  old  rhyme  has  it.  This 
woodcut  was  introduced  in  1495  to  re¬ 
place  an  engraving  of  the  same  arms,  on 
copper,  by  A.  G.,  an  engraver  of  theschool 
of  Schongauer,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  editions  of  1481,  1 484  and  1491.  It 
cannot  be  described  as  a  copy  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  for  the  figure  of  the  bishop,  the 
kneeling  angels,  and  the  ornamental 
foliage,  are  very  independent  and  spirit¬ 
ed.  As  Rudolph  von  Scherenberg  died 
in  1495,  this  cut  was  not  used  again,  but 
was  replaced  in  1497  and  later  editions 
by  a  smaller  cut  with  the  arms  of  his 
successor  and  other  changes. 

The  last  illustration  of  which  I  have 
to  speak  is  the  least  interesting  of  the 
group.  It  occurs  on  the  title-page  of 
‘  Practica  coloniensis  magistri  sigismundi 
von  prustat,’17  an  almanac  and  forecast  for 
the  year  1496,  printed  with  the  type  of 
Peter  Wagner,  of  Nuremberg.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  origi¬ 
nal  destination  of  the  woodcut.  The  block 
shows  signs  of  wear  and  had  evidently 
been  printed  before  ;  the  subject,  more¬ 
over,  has  no  special  appropriateness  in 
such  a  place.  The  woodcut  (no  x  90), 
here  reproduced,  represents  a  page  on 
bended  knee  offering  a  large  double  cup 
to  a  monarch  seated  on  a  gothic  throne, 
with  a  brocade  hanging  of  the  usual  type 
at  the  back.  Over  a  low  wall  is  seen  a  land¬ 
scape  akin  to  that  of  the  Ratisbon  ‘Ob- 
sequiale.’  The  throne  in  a  similar  oblique 

15  Hain  1 1313  ;  Muther  772;  Lehrs,  Repertorium  ix,  2,  377; 
v.  Loga,  Jahrbuch  xvi,  236. 

16  Reproduced  on  page  253. 

>7  40  Proctor,  p.  903,  No.  2252  a. 
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position  occurs  again  and  again  in  the 
‘  Schatzbehalter’;  the  king  is  a  familiar 
Wolgemut  type,  and  his  head-dress  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  Hannibal  on 
fol.  82  of  the  chronicle  (Latin  edition). 
The  page  is  one  of  the  least  attractive  of 
Wolgemut’s  young  men  ;  the  cup  that  he 
bears  may  be  compared,  as  regards  its  pro¬ 
portions  and  general  build,  with  the  more 
ornate  vessel  carried  by  the  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  as  cupbearer  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire,  on  fol.  184  of  the  chronicle.  The 
date  of  the  woodcut,  I  conjecture,  is  about 
that  of  the  two  great  books,  1491-1493. 


Its  subject  could  only  be  ascertained  by  the  Some  Rare 
discovery  of  the  book  to  which  it  originally  Woodcuts  by 
belonged.  Wolgemut 

Wolgemut,  who  lived  till  1519,  appears 
to  have  designed  no  new  illustrations  after 
1495.  The  time  of  his  predominance  was 
over.  A  new  star  was  in  the  ascendant, 
the  star  of  Albert  Diirer.  It  was  an  age  of 
young  men,  of  new  beginnings;  and  Wol¬ 
gemut’s  art,  with  all  its  filteenth-century 
conventions,  was  bound  to  appear  stiff  and 
antiquated  when  challenged  by  the  majes¬ 
tic  inspiration,  the  vehement  line,  of  the 
‘  Apocalvpse.’ 


THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  VAN  EYCK  :  NEW  DISCOVERY 


All  writers  down  to  1795  are  agreed  in  say¬ 
ing  that  John  van  Eyck  died  about  the  year 
1440.  While  classing  the  archives  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Donatian  at  Brugesin  which 
he  was  buried,  I  found  in  the  account  of 
the  fabric  of  that  church,  for  the  year 
commencing  June  25,  1440,  and  ending 
June  24,  1441,  entries  of  the  sums  received 
for  his  grave  and  for  ringing  the  bell  at  his 
funeral,1  and  in  the  obituary  of  the  church 
his  anniversary  set  down  as  celebrated  on 
July  9. 2  Hence  it  appeared  certain  that  he 
died  on  July  9,  1440.  This  date,  now 
generally  accepted,  is,  however,  incorrect. 
Two  entries  in  the  account  of  Walter 
Poulain,  receiver-general  of  Flanders  lor 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1441, 3  prove 
that  John’s  death  took  place  in  1441,  but 
leave  the  exact  day  uncertain.  The  first  of 
these4  shows  that  he  held  the  office  of 

1  These  are  the  last  entries  in  the  account  of  that  year,  anil 
probably  the  fees  were  paid  to  canon  John  Civis.  as  his  successor 
bad  not  yet  been  appointed.  Sec  Wcalc  .Notes  sur  Jean  van  Eyck, 
pages  15-19.  Bruxelles,  1 86 1 

*  Ibid  ,  pages  19,  20. 

*  Archives  of  the  Department  of  the  north  of  France  at  Lille, 
Etat  general  253  bis.  Compte  dc  la  Keccttcgdndralcdc  Flandrcs 
depuis  le  25  Ddccmbre  1440,  jusqu'au  31  Ddccmbre  1441. 
foil.  Ixx 

‘  A  Jehan  van  Eyck,  pointrcct  varlet  de  chambrcdc  monscigneur 
auquci  icellui  seigneur  a  don  ndct  ordonnd  prendre  ct  avoir  sur  ccstc 
dicte  recepte  g^n^ralc  de  Handres  la  sommcde  iii'lx  livresdu  pris 
de  xl  gros  monnoie  dc  Mandrrs  la  livre  sa  vie  durant.  a  paicr  it 

Juairc  termes  ct  paiemens  cn  1  an,  assavoir  cat  Fas  ques.  Saint 
ehan.  Saint  Ferny  ct  Noel,  soubz  les  condicions  specifics  is 
comptcs  prdeddens,  pour  co  icy  pour  les  termes  di-  Fnsques  i  t 
Saint  Jehan  l  an  mil  cccc  quaranto  ct  ung.  par  scs  quictum.es  ty 
reoducs  i  court  Gtiij"  livres  du  dit  pris,  vaJcnt . li/lx  livres. 


painter  to  the  duke  until  his  death,  and 
that  the  salary  attached  to  it  was  paid  to 
him  up  to  June  24,  1441;  the  receipt  for 
this,  signed  by  him,  was  produced  at  the 
audit  of  the  account.  The  second  entry5  in¬ 
forms  us  that  John  died  about  the  end  of 
June,  and  that  the  duke  on  July  22,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  good  and  agreeable  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  him  by  the  deceased  painter 
and  out  of  compassion  for  his  widow  and 
children,  made  her  a  grant  of  360  livres,  the 
equivalent  of  the  salary  of  her  husband  for 
half  a  year.  We  further  learn  from  this 
entry  that  the  Christian  name  of  John’s  wife 
was  Margaret,  and  that  she  was  left  with 
at  least  two  children  :  one  the  duke’s  <rod- 

O 

child,  Philip  or  Philippina,  born  in  June 
1434,  the  other,  Livina,  who  became  a  nun 
at  Maaseyck  in  1449. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 

■  A  damoiselle  Marguerile,  vefve  du  dit  feu  Jehan  van  Eyck, 
painire  de  mon  dit  seigneur,  que  trespassa  environ  la  fin  du 
moisdejuing  ou  dit  an  mil  cccc  quarante  ung,  it  laquele  icellui 
seigneur,  considdracion  eue  aux  bons  ct  aggrcables  services  que 
1 111  avoit  fait  lc  dit  ddfunct  cn  son  vivant,  ct  pour  pitid  et 
compassion  d'elle  ct  de  scs  enfans  demourez  apres  le  dit  ddeds, 
a  ottroid  de  sa  grace  espdeial  qu'elle  nit  et  prongne  pour  ello  ct 
scs  diz  enfans  pour  ung  demy  an  la  moitid  do  tele  pension  ou 
gaigesqu  avoit  et  prennoil  dc  lui  le  dessusdit  dctfunct  par  chascun 
an  cn  son  vivant.  lexquclz  pension  ou  gaiges  finerent  au  terme 
dc  li  Saint  Jehan  mil  cccc  quarante  ung  par  lc  trespas  diccllui 
deflunct,  commo  il  appert  plus  it  plain  par  les  lettres  paten tes  de 
mon  dit  seigneur  sur  cc  (aides  ct  tlonndes  cn  sa  ville  dc  HrouxcUes, 
le  xxij  jour  dc  Juillct  ou  dit  an  mil  cccc  quarentc  ung.  Four  ce 
icy  par  vertu  d  iccllcs  et  quictnnce  de  la  dicte  vefve,  cy  rendues 
it  court,  jxiur  l<  :>  diz  gaiges  ou  |>cnsion  d'un  demv  an  rschru  nu 
Nod  ou  dcssus  dit  ,ui  mil  cccc  quaranto  ct  ung,  la  suiiimc  do 
ciiij  *  *  livres  du  pris  dc  xl  gros  la  livre,  valent . iij'lx  livres 
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ON  SOME  OVERLOOKED  MASTERPIECES 
J*  WRITTEN  BY  ROBERT  H.  HOBART  CUST  JW* 


F  all  the  many  triumphs 
of  art  of  which  the  town 
of  Siena  is  the  treasure- 
house,  none  perhaps  are 
better  known  than  the 
frescoes  by  Giovanni  An¬ 
tonio  Bazzi  (Sodoma)  in 
that  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Dominic 
wherein  is  enshrined  the  head  of  the  holy 
Catherine  Benincasa — the  saint  of  whom 
the  city  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud.1 
No  traveller  visiting  Siena  omits  seeing 
them,  however  brief  his  stay,  while  poets, 
artists,  and  writers  of  all  nations  have  tor 
centuries  vied  with  one  another  in  extol¬ 
ling  their  beauties.  We  are  told  with 
great  gusto  by  a  French  writer,2  how  In¬ 
gres  the  famous  French  painter  (whom  he 
describes  as  ‘an  old  man  of  fifty- five  ’), 
placing  a  chair  upon  the  altar  itself,  climbed 
up  on  it  to  make  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
frescoes,  while  a  friend  kept  watch  outside. 
But  whilst  the  eyes  of  all  these  visitors 
have  been  riveted  on  the  three  more  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  art,  there  exist  in  the  same 
chapel  two  others  at  least,  which  in  any 
other  conjunction  would  have  alone  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  I  speak  of  Vanni’s 
powerful  mural  painting  in  oils  of  The 
Miracle  of  the  Demoniac  Girl,  and  the 
remarkable  inlaid  pavement  of  the  chapel 
itself.  It  is  my  intention  here  to  try  to 
interest  future  visitors  in  these  two  over¬ 
looked  masterpieces. 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  DEMONIAC  GIRL 

Vasari,  with  bitter  animus  against  Bazzi, 
continually  repeats  the  statement  that  he 
never  made  sketches  or  studies  for  his  vast 
wall  compositions.  That  some  truth  under¬ 
lies  this  statement  is  evident  from  the 
crowded  and  haphazard  grouping  of  many 

1  See  illustration  on  page  257. 

3  Charles  Blanc,  Visite  aux  precurseurs  de Michel  A nge  et  de  Raphael. 
Extract  from  the  Paris  journal  Le  Temps  of  December  1875. 
Article  reprinted  in  the  supplement  of  the  Vercellese  La  Sesiaoi 
Dec.  10th,  1875,  no.  50. 
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of  his  larger  works  in  this  medium  ;  but 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  false  as  regards  this 
chapel.  Five — perhaps  six — drawings 3 
exist  in  the  Uffizi  collection  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  were  sketches  for  this  work.  It  is, 
however,  to  four  of  these  only  that  I  wish 
now  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention.  Three 
of  them  (nos.  565,  1507,  1508)  are  vari¬ 
ations  of  a  group  of  struggling  figures, 
while  the  fourth  (no.  562)  is  a  single 
figure  of  a  nun  with  her  hand  upraised. 
Now  every  writer  and  catalogue-maker,4 
though  recognizing  these  first  three  as 
studies  for  this  St.  Catherine  chapel,  has 
described  them  as  sketches  for  the  scene  of 
the  saint  herself  in  ecstasy  while  receiving 
the  stigmata — a  statement  which  to  me  has 
till  now  always  been  a  stumbling-block. 
Recently,  however,  an  accident  revealed 
their  true  significance  and  added  a  valu¬ 
able  item  of  information  to  our  knowledge 
of  Bazzi  and  his  connexion  with  this 
chapel.  I  had  often  looked  at  Vanni’s 
painting — admired  its  force  and  brilliant 
colouring,  but  it  had  conveyed  nothing 
particular  to  my  mind.  One  day  a  friend 
sent  me  a  picture  postcard  with  this  scene 
upon  it.  Reduced  to  a  smaller  scale  my 
eye  was  caught  by  various  points  that  had 
hitherto  escaped  me.  I  noticed  especially 
the  group  which  includes  the  struggling 
girl  and  the  tiny  black  devil  escaping  at 
the  back,  and  I  was  reminded  suddenly  of 
the  larger  and  more  elaborate  of  the  above- 
mentioned  drawings  in  the  Uffizi.  I  at 
once  compared  my  postcard  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  drawing,  and  the  whole  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  my  mind  solved  at  once.  All 
the  drawings  are  clearly  sketch-designs  for 
a  representation  of  this  episode  in  the 
saint’s  history,  never  carried  out  by  the 
artist  himself ;  and  they  were  eventually 
used,  though  with  considerable  variations, 

•1  Nos.  562,  564,  565,  1507,  1508,  1943. 

4  Cf.  for  example  the  official  catalogue  of  the  drawings,  and 
that  of  Cav.  Giacomo  Brogi. 


in  the  composition  as  we  now  see  it,  seventy 
years  later,  by  Francesco  Vanni. 

Bazzi,  we  know,  completed  lor  the  chapel 
the  following  portions  :  On  either  side  ot 
the  altar  the  St.  Catherine  in  Ecstasy  and 
The  Saint  receiving  the  Sacrament  from  an 
Angel,  The  Execution  of  Niccolo  Tuldo, 
Saints  Luke  and  Matthew,  attended  by 
Cherubs,  in  the  arches  ol  the  entrance,  and 
a  God  the  Father  in  the  dome.5  Besides 
these  he  painted,  not  only  the  arcades 
through  the  openings  of  which  laughing 
‘  putti  ’  are  holding  garlands  over  his  com¬ 
pleted  work,  but  also  a  similar  arcade 
which  surrounds  Vanni’s  fine  composition. 
This  proves  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  com¬ 
plete  design  for  the  entire  chapel.  Why  he 
did  not  accomplish  it  all  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  have  been  caprice  :  but  more  prob¬ 
ably  it  was  through  some  difficulty  with 
his  Dominican  employers  over  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  work. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  finish  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  chapel  until  1593, 6  when 
Francesco  Yranni  was  commissioned  to  carry 
out  this  contemplated  work,  and  to  add  the 
figures  of  the  B.  Raymund  of  Capua  and 
the  B.  Thomas  Nacci  on  the  sides  of  the 
entrance  arch.  Of  Vanni  it  is  not  neces- 
sarv  to  say  more  here  than  that  he  was 
half-brother  to  another  late  Sienese  painter 
of  some  merit,  Ventura  Salimbeni,  and  that 
both  these  artists  were  grandsons  maternal¬ 
ly  of  Giuliano  Morelli,  the  goldsmith,  the 
friend  of  Beccafumi,  and  the  gossip  through 
whom,  in  all  probability,  Vasari  gleaned 
most  of  his  illnatured  stories  about  Bazzi. 
Vanni  was  born  in  1  563,  and  was  therefore 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  received  this 
important  commission. 

*  This  we  learn  was  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1798.  and 
replaced  by  the  present  glass  cupola.  See  Romagnoli  MSS, 
and  Milanesi’s  annotated  edition  of  Vasari's  Vi le,  etc.  (Firenze, 
Sanaonl.  1881.  vol  VI.,  p.  395). 

'  The  date  of  the  commission  is  Nov.  25.  1593.  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  work  130  scudi  of  7  lire  to  the  scudo.  The  docu¬ 
ment  commissioning  it  is  from  the  Taccuino  del  Catanco  in  the 
public  library  of  Siena,  and  may  be  found  in  Gaye,  •  Carteggic 
Incc'ito  d' Artist! '  (Firenze.  1840),  vol  III,  p.  308,  and  also  more 
completely  with  the  receipt  attached,  in  Milancsi  •  Document! 
per  la  Storia  deli’  Arte  Sancsc 1  (Porrl,  Siena,  1836),  vol.  til, 
p  2O7.  where  the  original  is  said  to  have  been  then  in  the 
possession  of  Giuseppe  Porn 


It  the  reader  will  now  compare  the  On  some 
drawings7  with  the  reproduction  of  Vanni’s  Overlooked 
work,8  I  cannot  think  that  any  doubt  can  re-  Masterpieces 
main  in  his  mind  that  Vanni  must  have  seen 
his  great  predecessor’s  sketches  before  com¬ 
pleting  his  design.  In  one  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  above  the  central  group,  the  con¬ 
tending  powers  of  good  and  evil,  which 
again  may  be  compared  with  similar  work 
by  the  same  artist  years  before  at  Mont- 
oliveto,  and  in  the  other  the  standing  figure 
of  the  saintly  exorcist.  The  drawings  are 
thus  a  proof  that  Bazzi  evidently  had  se¬ 
lected  that  particular  episode  in  the  life  ot 
the  saint — perhaps  even  the  subject  had 
been  selected  for  him  by  his  employers — 
and  that  his  drawings  for  it  had  been  some¬ 
how  preserved,  either  by  the  monks  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  his  family  or  friends.  The  tact 
that  so  many  sketches  for  the  same  set  ot 
works  are  to  be  found  in  one  collection  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  points  to 
unusual  care  in  their  preservation.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  proves  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  Bazzi’s  leaving  his  work  un¬ 
finished,  his  merits  were  recognized  by  the 
owners  of  the  chapel,  and  by  the  young 
painter  who  had  the  honour  of  being 
chosen  to  finish  what  had  been  so  splen¬ 
didly  begun. 

THE  INLAID  PAVEMENT 

Of  this  masterpiece  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  rather  fully  in  my  work 
on  the  Sienese  pavement  masters9;  but  as, 
since  its  publication,  I  have  had  reason  to 
change  my  views  on  the  interpretation, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
have  seen  that  book,  I  will  briefly  repeat 
here  the  main  facts  known  about  it. 

We  should  first  bear  in  mind  that  the 
chapel  itself  was  erected  by  Niccolo  Buon- 
signore  Benzi  in  1488,  as  a  family  mortuary 
chapel.  It  was  probably  also  intended  as  a 
memorial  to  his  renowned  relative  Marco 

*  Reproduced  on  page  262 

*  i’age  263. 

*  •  The  F'avcment  Masienof  Siena,' 1309-1 362  (Gr«\»|  Cralmnen 
vericK)  G  Hell  i  Son*,  l.ondon.  1901.  p  147 
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The  Benzi,  physician  to  Nicholas,  marquess  of 

Burlington  Este,  who  died  in  Ferrara  in  1429,  and 
Magazine,  whose  body,  brought  to  Siena  by  his 
Number  nephew  Ugo,  was  buried  here  in  1448. 

XII  Another  physician  of  this  same  family,  by 

name  Sozzini  Benzi,  was  also  buried  here,  a 
fact  which  at  once  raises  two  suppositions — 
one  as  to  the  author,  and  the  other  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  pavement. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  I  have  no  reason 
to  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  in  my 
book.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Sozzini,  the  last  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  masters,  who  may  very  probably  have 
been  related  to  the  above-mentioned  Sozzini 
Benzi.  But  that  same  name  in  its  latinized 
form  has  a  wider  significance.  Of  this  fa¬ 
mily  sprang  the  celebrated  reformer  and 
heresiarch,  Fausto  Sozzini,  better  known  as 
Socinus.  May  we  not,  then,  with  some  rea¬ 
son,  remembering  that  in  his  day  the  learned 
world  of  Siena  devoted  much  mental  energy 
towards  the  divining  of  abstruse  intellectual 
problems,  and  to  research  not  alwavs  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  presume  that  some  members  of  his 
family  shared  more  or  less  in  his  views. 
Some  of  them  even  may  have  interested 
themselves  in  mystic  symbolism.  If  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  then  was — as  is  not  impos¬ 
sible — one  of  these,  what  more  likely  than 
that  he  should  introduce  a  mass  of  symbolic 
meaning  into  a  work  which  may  have  been 
intended  to  combine  allusions  both  to  the 
deceased  physicians  buried  beneath  it,  and 
to  the  saint  herself,  to  whom  the  chapel  is 
dedicated  ? 

I  am  able  here  to  give  an  illustration, un¬ 
obtainable  when  my  book  was  published, 
of  this  pavement  design10;  but  I  have  entirely 
changed  my  views  as  to  whom  the  principal 
personage  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Let  me  then  quote  my  former  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  which  is  in  the  main 
satisfactory  : — ‘  A  handsome  nude  youth, 
resembling  Orpheus  or  Bacchus,  is  seated 
on  a  rock  in  a  grove  of  oaks,  laurels  and 

10  Page  265. 


Spanish  chestnuts.  In  his  right  hand  he 
holds  a  mirror  in  which  is  reflected  a 
face.  To  his  right  are  an  unicorn  and  a 
wolf,  to  his  left  a  leopard  and  a  lion. 
Perched  on  trees  in  various  directions 
are  sundry  birds — owls,  vultures,  eagles,  etc. 
One  vulture  on  the  right  of  the  principal 
figure  is  screaming  at  a  monkey,  who  is 
eating  fruit.  On  the  other  side  another 
bird  is  clawing  at  an  overgrown  squirrel. 
Around  the  composition  is  a  frieze  repre¬ 
senting  water,  on  which  are  swimming 
swans  and  ducks.’  Now  the  figure  is 
not,  as  I  formerly  suggested,  Aesculapius, 
but  Orpheus.  Not  Orpheus  as  generally 
understood,  the  wondrous  minstrel  who 
charmed  wild  beasts  and  rocks,  but  Orpheus 
the  mysterious  intermediary  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  ;  the  mystic  teacher, 
with  attributes  akin  in  many  points  to  both 
the  fEsculapius  and  the  Bacchus  of  classic 
fable.  He  is  here  represented  sexless — a 
twofold  nature — while  his  mirror  is  the  type 
of  the  imperfection  of  mere  human  intellect 
this  side  of  the  grave.  ‘  For  now  we  see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly.’  Birds,  beasts,  and 
plants  each  have  their  symbolic  meaning, 
while  the  river  of  water  running  round  the 
whole  typifies  the  mysterious  world  be¬ 
tween  this  present  existence  and  the  future 
state.  To  that  future  world  St.  Catherine 
pointed  the  way,  and  many  of  the  virtues 
symbolized  here  unquestionably  would 
apply  to  her.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
subject,  dealing  as  it  does  with  plants  and 
animals,  expresses  an  idea  of  the  healing  art 
eminently  suitable  as  a  record  of  the  merits 
of  a  great  physician.11 

The  work  is  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
‘The  composition  is  good,  but  the  perspec¬ 
tive  is  odd,  and  the  use  of  many-coloured 
marbles  profuse,  and  not  altogether  happy.’ 
As  the  last  really  important  specimen  of 
this  kind  of  work  it  must,  however,  have 
considerable  interest  for  us,  and  deserves 
more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained. 

11  The  removal  of  the  temporary  altar-step,  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  a  photograph,  revealed  a  large  jar  filled  with  water. 
This  probably  had  also  some  mystic  meaning. 
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EMBROIDERED  BINDINGS  OF  BIBLES  IN  THE  POSSESSION 
OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

^WRITTEN  BY  CYRIL  DAVENPORT,  F.S.A.J* 


N  the  7th  of  this  month 
the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  celebrates  its 
centenary,  and  on  Sunday 
the  6th,  to  be  called  ‘  Bible 
Sunday,’  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  commemorative  services  throughout 
the  world.  An  account  of  the  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  its  work,  methods,  and  innumerable 
agencies,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  ap¬ 
peared  lately  in  The  Windsor  Magazine,  and 
to  this  paper  I  would  refer  anyone  desirous 
of  learning  more  as  to  the  constitution  and 
aims  oft  his  great  institution.  For  the  present 
I  am  only  concerned  with  a  few  of  the  many 
choice  bindings  which  have  fortuitouslv 
found  their  home  at  146  Queen  Victoria 
Street.  These  particular  volumes,  originally 
acquired  because  of  their  literary  value,  have 
now  in  addition  the  interest  of  possessing  a 
more  or  less  newly  recognized  charm.  We 
find  in  these  embroidered  covers  the  actual 
handiwork  of  our  ancestors,  so  that  when 
we  know  the  personality  of  the  workers, 
which  is  very  rarely  ascertainable,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  an  individual  record  of 
the  utmost  interest. 

The  use  of  woven  material  for  the  bind¬ 
ing  of  books  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Ancient  historical  records  exist  describing 
such  coverings,  and  instances  still  remain 
of  books  bound  in  canvas  as  far  back  as  the 
fourteenth  century, and  in  velvet  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  earliest  existing 
English  embroidered  binding  is  on  the 
‘  Felbriggc  Psalter,’  a  manuscript  written 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  originally  the 
property  of  Anne  de  Felbriggc,  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  Minorcsses  at  Bruisyard  in 
Suffolk.  It  is  probable  that  this  lady  herself 
embroidered  the  cover  of  fine  linen,  in 
which  is  worked  on  one  side  a  representation 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  on  the  other  a 


Crucifixion.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  needle¬ 
work,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  in  bad 
repair  and  much  faded.  It  was  probably 
executed  shortly  after  the  manuscript  was 
written.  Several  copies  exist  of  large  books 
bound  in  velvet  for  Henry  VII ;  none  of  these, 
however,  are  embroidered,  but  they  are  very 
handsomely  ornamented  with  bosses  of  sil¬ 
ver,  accentuated  in  the  finer  examples  with 
enamel  work  used  with  great  skill  and  ad¬ 
mirable  effect. 

For  Henry  VIII  books  were  bound  in 
embroidered  canvas, satin  and  velvet.  Some 
of  the  canvas  ones  were  worked  by  the 
Princess  Elizabeth;  there  are  specimens  of 
her  work  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  on  canvas  and 
velvet.  For  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
several  embroidered  bookbindings  were 
made,  and  also  during  the  latter  reign  such 
covers  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  used  by 
lesser  folk.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign  a  new  form 
of  adornment  for  velvet  first  came  into  use, 
namely,  designs  stamped  upon  it  in  gold, 
after  the  manner  hitherto  only  used  on 
leather.  This  beautiful  art  was  afterwards 
followed  withgreatsuccessat  Little Gidding. 
For  James  I  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
velvet-bound  books  were  ornamented  with 
rich  embroidery  and  also  stamped  in  gold 
and  silver,  and  both  in  this  reign  and  during 
that  of  Charles  I  a  great  number  of  small 
English  books,  largely  works  of  devotion, 
were  bound  in  white  or  crimson  satin  and 
embroidered.  These  small  embroidered 
bindings  of  satin  are  the  most  commonly 
met  with,  velvet  bindings  are  certainly 
much  rarer,  and  most  of  the  fine  examples 
have  by  this  time  found  a  safe  anchorage 
in  some  museum  or  large  collection. 

Of  all  the  various  manners  of  ornament¬ 
ing  books  bound  in  textiles,  that  of  embroi¬ 
dery  alone  seems  to  have  followed  any 


ings  being  added  in  fine  gold  cord.  In  the 
cases,  however,  of  the  Lancastrian  roses  in 
the  corners,  the  necessary  red  is  procured  by 
simply  including  a  piece  of  red  satin.  The 
book  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Short 
of  spangles,  gold  thread  or  cord,  and  pearls, 
it  may  be  said  that  most  of  the  work  in 
velvet  is  made  separately  and  then  appliqued ; 
but,  except  in  the  few  cases  where  em¬ 
broidered  designs  on  canvas  or  satin  have 
accessory  needle-point  lace  added,  applique 
work  is  confined  to  velvet  bindings.  Canvas 
is  usually  worked  all  over  in  tent  stitch,  and 
in  this  style  we  come  across  the  figures 
which  from  their  quaintness — due  to  the 
exigencies  of  being  worked  in  small  squares 

■have  done  much  to  discredit  embroidered 
books.  The  faces  of  these  figures  are  often 
grotesque,  and  their  general  appearance  is 
in  many  cases  unpleasing  at  first,  but  when 
it  is  realized  that  they  are  in  fact  worked 
with  due  regard  to  the  ground  material, 
criticism  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  excuse 
that  tent-stitch  is  not  the  proper  stitch  in 
which  to  work  figures.  That  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  worker’s  fingers,  can  be  proved 
by  the  existence  of  plenty  of  contemporary 
figures  worked  admirably  and  effectively  in 
the  far  more  difficult  feather  or  satin  stitch. 
A  very  effective  use  of  tent-stitch  is  where 
the  design  alone  is  worked  in  that  manner, 
the  background  being  completely  covered 
with  close,  straight  stitching  in  silver  wire. 
Such  a  binding  is  very  strong,  and  many 
indeed  have  originated  from  a  woven  proto¬ 
type  such  as  is  figured  in  the  Bible  of  1603 
herewith. 

The  largest  collection  of  embroidered 
books  in  any  one  library  is  that  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  there  are  important 
collections  also  in  many  other  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  V  ictoriaand  Albert  M useum, 
the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s  library  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street.  I  bis  collection  consists, 
as  might  be  expected,  only  of  works  of 
devotion,  and  the  little  volumes  have  come 
together  as  bindings  by  accident.  It  would. 


however,  be  almost  impossible  to  get  to-  Embroidered 
gether  a  large  collection  of  English  seven-  Bindings  of 
teenth-century  bibles,  psalters,  or  books  of  Bibles  in  the 
prayer  without  finding  some  embroidered  Possession  of 
bindings  among  them.  When  tne  British  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  purchased  the  and  Foreign 
important  library  of  Mr.  Francis  Fry,  a  Bible  Society 
great  authority  on  the  literature  of  the 
English  Bible,  a  few  of  these  books  in 
needlework  covers  were  included  in  the 
purchase,  and  probably  little  considered. 

At  the  present  day  these  few  embroidered 
books  would  fetch  a  large  sum  in  the  sale¬ 
room,  bindings  of  this  kind  having  largelv 
increased  in  value  during  the  last  few  years. 

Considering  the  fact  that  such  books  have 
only  quite  recently  been  taken  any  special 
care  of,  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  many  of  them  still  survive  in  a  decent 
state  of  repair.  They  are  really  much 
stronger  than  they  seem,  and  our  ancestors 
were  very  skilled  in  the  way  they  built 
up  protective  ramparts  of  raised  pearl  and 
strong  wired  threads  round  and  about  deli¬ 
cate  work  which  shelters  more  or  less  safely 
underneath. 

Mr.  Francis  Fry,  of  Bristol,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  made  a  large 
collection  of  Bibles  of  all  kinds,  and  wrote 
several  most  valuable  books  about  them. 

The  most  important  of  his  books  is  ‘  A  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Great  Bible,  1  539,  and  the 
six  editions  of  Cranmer’s  Bible,  1540  and 
1  541,  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
also  of  the  editions  in  large  folio  of  the 
authorized  version  printed  in  1611-1640.’ 

This  invaluable  work  was  published  at 
Bristol  in  1865,  Mr.  Fry  died  in  1886,  and 
in  1  889  his  magnificent  collection  of  Bibles 
was  purchased  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  aided  by  munificent  private 
help.  This  valuable  library  contains  over 
1 ,200  copies  of  the  rarest  editions  oft  he  Bible 
in  English, Welsh, Gaelic  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  is  now  housed  in  the  library  of  the 
Society.  Among  these  particular  books  arc 
the  few  fine  specimens  of  English  needle¬ 
work  which  are  admirably  reproduced  in 


The  illustration  of  this  paper  in  monotone, 

Burlington  unfortunately  wanting  the  colour,  but  the 
Magazine,  remedy  for  this  shortcoming  is  easy — to  go 
Number  and  see  the  books  themselves. 

XII  The  Society’s  house  is  a  fine  building  in 

the  busiest  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Fry 
collection  of  Bibles  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  library.  The  books  in  em¬ 
broidered  bindings  are  kept  together  in  a 
special  glazed  case,  and  with  the  kind  con¬ 
currence  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Darlow,  the  literary 
superintendent  of  the  Bible  Society,  I  have 
chosen  a  few  of  these  for  illustration  as 
types  of  the  rest.  Among  them  are  two 
bindings  of  especial  interest.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  only  embroidered  book  that  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice  which  bears 
upon  it  strong  evidence  of  having  been 
worked  at  Little  Gidding;  the  other  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  woven  work  imita¬ 
ting  embroidery  very  closely ;  the  rest 
are  types  of  well-known  styles. 

The  ‘  Little  Gidding  ’  book  is  a  Bible  of 
1630  with  Common  Prayer  and  Psalms  of 
1 63  i1 — just  about  the  most  productive 
period  of  Nicolas  Ferrar’s  establishment.  It 
is  covered  in  crimson  satin  and  ornamented 
with  a  design  drawn  in  clear  accord  with 
the  style  of  decoration  used  as  bindings 
made  at  Little  Gidding  ;  namely,  a  circular 
centre  with  quarter  circle  cornerpieces.  But, 
besides  this,  there  are  other  peculiarities 
which  point  to  the  authorship  of  Mary 
Coker,  Nicolas  Ferrar’s  niece,  who  super¬ 
intended  the  binding  work  done  at  Little 
Gidding.  The  first  of  these  is  the  existence 
of  an  unnecessary  number  of  bands  on  which 
the  sections  of  the  book  are  sewn,  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  the  Little  Gidding  attri¬ 
bution;  and  also  the  gilt  edges  of  the  book, 
on  which  designs,  picked  out  with  points 
of  dull  red,  are  figured  by  means  of  well- 
known  Little  Gidding  binding  stamps.  Al¬ 
though  embroidered  books  are  very  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  Little  Gidding,  I  have 
never  seen  one  before  that  appeared  to  me 
at  all  likely  to  have  been  made  there;  but 

1  Reproduced  on  page  271. 


this  one  is,  and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  most 
valuable  standard  of  Little  Gidding  em¬ 
broidery.  The  design  of  the  back  is 
curiously  repeated,  in  half,  on  the  front  edge 
of  each  board.  It  measures  7  by  4I  inches. 

The  other  remarkable  binding  is  on  a 
Bible  of  1603,  with  Psalms  1604, 2  but  has 
of  course  been  made  later  than  that.  Inside 
the  cover  is  a  MS.  note  which  describes  it  as 
‘  English  silver  tapestry  with  garden  flowers 
woven  especially  for  this  book.  The  art  of 
weaving  tapestry  was  brought  into  England 
by  William  Sheldon,  and  the  first  manu¬ 
factory  established  at  Mortlake  by  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  17  of  James  I,  1619.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of 
English  silver  tapestry  extant  and  in  nowise 
resembles  the  work  attributed  to  the  Nunns 
of  Little  Gidding,  which  is  of  a  more  com¬ 
mon  as  well  of  more  recent  date.’  It  is 
lined  with  red  satin  stamped  in  blind,  and 
the  edges  are  gilt  and  gauffred. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bit  of  tapestry 
is  a  very  charming  piece  of  work,  and  it  is 
so  delicately  and  skilfully  made  that  it  is 
really  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
fine  handiwork.  The  ground  is  silver,  and 
the  flowers — charmingly  arranged — are 
shown  in  softly  coloured  silks  in  tapestry 
stitch.  It  is  a  very  strong  material,  due  to 
the  close  work  and  the  metal  thread  of  the 
background,  but  the  colours  have  faded. 
The  photograph  has  not  been  able  to  do 
justice  to  thisbinding,  as  the  delicate  colours 
have  merged  too  much  in  the  background, 
but  the  true  effect  is  quite  charming.  I 
should  think  that  if  any  of  our  manu¬ 
facturers  could  make  similar  material  there 
would  be  a  considerable  demand  for  it  for 
covering  small  books.  It  has  been  provided 
with  ties,  but  these  are  now  gone.  It 
measures  6f  by  4I  inches. 

A  beautiful  little  crimson  velvet  binding 
covers  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  of 
1613,  with  Psalms  of  1617. 3  It  is  thickly 
covered  with  a  close  arabesque  design  in 
silver  and  edged  with  a  gold  cord,  and  in 

3  Reproduced  on  page  271.  3  Reproduced  on  page  273. 
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the  centre  of  each  board  is  a  small  panel  of 
inlaid  white  satin,  with  a  very  finely-worked 
design,  on  one  side  St.  John  with  a  lamb, 
and  on  the  other  a  Virgin  and  Child.  These 
delightful  little  pictures  are  worked  in  satin 
stitch,  and  are  very  skilfully  done.  The 
edges  of  the  book  are  gilt  with  a  gauffred 
design  upon  them,  and  there  have  been  four 
red  silk  ties,  which  are  now  gone.  It  mea¬ 
sures  4*  by  3^  inches. 

An  exquisite  little  double  book  contains 
a  copy  of  the  NewTestament  of  i  633, bound 
together  with  Metrical  Psalms  of  the  same 
date.4  These  little  double  books  are  not  un¬ 
common  in  the  case  of  embroidered  books, 
but  in  leather  they  are  rare — the  earliest  I 
know  is  a  tiny  book  of  Biblical  extracts 
printed  in  1616.  The  book  under  notice 
is  bound  in  white  satin  and  charmingly 
embroidered  in  fine  satin-stitch  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  but  simple  floral  design  of  carnations 
and  pansies  arranged  in  a  silver  cup.  The 
edges  are  gilt,  and  have  a  simple  gauffred 
design  upon  them.  There  has  been  one 
long  tie  of  red  silk,  but  it  has  worn  away. 
The  book  measures  4J  by  2  inches. 

A  very  fine  example  of  metal-thread 
work  is  found  on  the  cover  of  a  Bible  of 
1 632,  with  Psalms  of  the  same  date.5  The 
binding  is  of  white  satin,  and  except  the  bit 
of  green  silk,  knotted  to  represent  grass, 
all  the  threads  are  either  only  metal,  silks 
thickly  wound  round  with  metal,  or 
metal  thickly  bound  round  with  silk.  The 
design  is  one  of  an  interesting  class,  archi¬ 
tectural,  a  rounded  arch  forming  the  most 
distinctive  feature.  Within  the  arch  is  a  bold 
figure  of  a  pelican  vulning  herself,  and  below 
her  the  nest  with  three  little  chicks  in  it. 
Above  the  pelican  are  two  large  pea-pods, 
worked  in  needle-point,  and  under  the  upper 
wing  of  each  is  a  row  of  little  blue  peas. 
The  remaining  spaces  are  filled  up  with 
large  leaves,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  purl  roses, 
spangles, and  curves  of  gold  and  silver  cord. 
With  the  book  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  marker.  At  the  top  is  a  tapestry- 

*  Reproduced  on  page  273  4  Reproduced  on  page  273. 


covered  cushion,  from  which  depend  several 
fine  silk  lines,  each  of  which  is  finished  at 
its  lower  end  by  silver  knots  and  small  silk 
tassels.  Old  book-markers  are  rarely  found 
in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  as  this 
one  is,  and  it  forms  a  very  interesting  fea¬ 
ture.  The  four  original  red  silk  ties  have 
been  replaced  bv  modern  purple  ones.  The 
book  measures  about  6  bv  3  inches. 

A  typical  example  of  a  canvas-bound 
book,  embroidered  with  a  silver  background 
and  designs  in  tent-stitch,  covers  a  copv  of 
the  Bible  printed  in  London  in  1640. 6  It 
is  particularly  interesting,  as  inside  there 
are  several  MS.  notes,  among  which  is  one 
to  the  effect  that  the  book  was  ‘the  guift 
of  my  dear  and  tender  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Arbunot  (Arbuthnot  ?),  who  had  it  from 
her  mother,  the  cover  being  her  mother’s 
work.’  The  note  is  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bradley.  The  design  shows  conventional 
figures  of  Hope  and  Faith,  each  standing 
on  a  grassy  mound  and  surrounded  by  a 
somewhat  mixed  collection  of  flowers,  birds, 
butterflies,  and  caterpillars.  On  the  back 
are  four  panels,  on  which  are  shown  a  flower, 
a  green  parrot,  a  lily,  and  a  spotted  dog. 
The  book  has  handsome  silver  clasps  and 
cornerpieces,  and  plain  gilt  edges.  It  mea¬ 
sures  about  -j\  by  5  inches. 

A  very  pretty  book  of  a  little  later  date 
than  that  already  described  as  being  worked 
with  metal  threads,  is  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
with  Psalms,  1639-41. 7  It  is  bound  in 
white  satin  and  simply  ornamented  with 
scrolls  of  broad  silver  cord,  finished  with 
silver  leaves  and  purl  roses,  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  The  largest  space,  in  the  centre, 
of  each  cover  is  filled  with  a  figure  of  a  bird 
with  outstretched  wings.  Very  likely  this 
bird  is  really  a  survival  of  the  pelican,  which 
was  so  favourite  a  design.  The  binding  is 
charming  from  its  simplicity.  The  edges 
are  plainly  gilt,  and  there  are  remains  of 
four  red  silk  ties.  The  book  measures  6  by 
3$  inches. 

The  last  book  to  be  mentioned  is  a  copy 
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The  of  the  Bible  with  Psalms  of  1648,8  and 

Burlington  although  the  actual  book  looks  bright  and 
Magazine,  delicate,  the  photograph  of  it,  unluckily, 
Number  does  not  give  this  impression.  The  binding 
XII  is  of  white  satin,  and  the  work  upon  it  is 

very  finely  done  in  satin-stitch  with  floss 
silk,  and  also  in  places  with  very  fine  silk 
cord.  The  design  is  simple,  a  figure  of  Jus¬ 
tice  on  one  side  and  Samson  (?)  on  the 
other,  surrounded  with  scraps  from  the  floral 
and  animal  world.  Justice  is  standing  upon 
a  groundwork  of  green  chenille,  below 
which  is  a  snail  and  a  flower.  By  her  side 
is  a  large  caterpillar,  and  in  the  sky  are  large 
flowers  and  a  brilliantly-coloured  cloud. 
The  other  figure  is  noticeable  because  by 
its  side  is  a  caterpillar  worked  with  pieces 
of  peacocks’  feathers.  This  curious  method 
of  representing  a  bright  caterpillar  was  not 
uncommon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  anything  so  worked  that  is 
not  much  out  of  repair.  Peacock’s  feather 
is  very  tasteful  to  some  small  insect,  and,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  example  before  us,  the 
feather  is  almost  always  eaten  away.  The 
book  is  edged  with  an  unusually  handsome 
broad  silver  braid,  and  had  had  originally 
four  red  silk  ties,  of  which  two  still  remain. 
The  edges  are  plainly  gilt.  It  measures 
about  5I  by  3  inches. 

In  most  cases  the  date  of  the  printing  of 
books  can  be  taken  as  approximately  that 
of  the  binding,  but  the  rule  is  by  no  means 
invariable.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  although 
in  many  of  the  embroidered  backs  there  are 
lines  showing  the  places  of  bands,  the  backs 
are  really  dat,  and  the  bands  are  sunk  in  a 
saw  trench,  not  raised  ;  so  that  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  bookbinding  vice  of  ‘  sawn 
in’  bands  was  drst  used  in  the  case  of  em¬ 
broidered  books. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  increase  in  England  of  the  use  of 
textile  material  for  the  binding  of  books. 
I  think  that  this  is  partly  due  to  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  leather  manufacturers,  who 
have  sacridced  efficiency  for  appearance. 

8  Reproduced  on  page  273. 


Leathers  treated  with  acid  and  dyed  evenly 
with  beautiful  aniline  dyes  .-always  bear 
within  them  the  seeds  of  proximate  decay. 
Ancient  leathers,  oak  or  sumach  tanned, 
and  dyed  with  cochineal  or  other  dye  not 
requiring  acid,  are  in  numbers  of  instances 
quite  sound  after  hard  wear  for  hundreds 
of  years.  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  showy 
leather  binding  is  always  expected  to  last 
for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  case  of  all  large 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
owners  and  collectors  of  the  many  really 
fine  bindings  made  to-day,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quality  of  lasting  well  is  an 
important  desideratum.  The  result  of  bad 
leather  supply  shows  commercially  in  the 
already  great  and  actually  increasing  demand 
for  bindings  in  the  excellent  modern  cloths, 
canvases,  and  buckrams  which  are  on  the 
market.  In  fact,  book  leathers  have  already 
lost  their  pre-eminence,  and  leather  mer¬ 
chants  will  have  to  reform  their  ways  radi¬ 
cally  if  they  wish  to  regain  the  book  market 
they  ruled  so  long.  Textiles  are  capable  of 
looking  extremely  well  on  books,  and  the 
adornment  of  them  in  the  form  of  bindings 
has  already  given  rise  to  a  new  school  of 
designers.  Cloth-bound  books  take  gold 
and  colour  printing  to  perfection  ;  Mr. 
Turbayne  and  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  and 
their  school  well  understand  the  possibili¬ 
ties,  both  of  form  and  colour,  on  the  boards 
and  backs  of  books. 

As  yet,  however,  I  have  seen  no  instance 
of  a  modern  material  woven  in  a  decorative 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  bookbinding, 
such  as  was  made  by  William  Sheldon  and 
Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  is  shown  in  my  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  1603  Bible.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  old  English  material  to  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  and  bookbinders ; 
itismost  ornamental.  The  principle  of  using 
an  all-over  decorated  leather  for  binding 
books  is  not  new;  it  was  used  for  Jacques 
De  Thou  in  the  seventeenth  century  with 
great  success ;  many  of  his  leathers  were 
stamped  all  over  with  a  repeating  design  be¬ 
fore  they  were  put  into  the  binder’s  hands. 
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ANCIENT  WEAPONS  OF  THE  CHASE 
J!T  WRITTEN  BY  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN  JST* 
ARTICLE  III  {Conclusion) 


EFORE  we  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bows  and  cross-bows 
we  must  briefly  revert  to 
the  ‘  Master  of  Game’  as  a 
source  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  these  ancientsport- 
ing  arms.  Unlike  the  Frenchman,  who,  it 
is  evident,  used  the  cross-bow  far  more 
generally  for  their  hunting  than  the  long¬ 
bow,  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  onwards,  the  ‘  Master  of 
Game ’makes  no  reference  at  all  to  that 
arm,  but  speaks  exclusively  of  the  bow. 
Bad  shooting  was  not  encouraged,  for  we 
are  told  that  fees,  as  were  called  certain 
portions  of  the  dead  deer,  buck  or  boar, 
which  were  divided  according  to  strictly 
enforced  regulations,  were  withheld  if ‘the 
man,  whoever  he  be,  who  hath  smitten  a 
deer  with  a  deathstroke  fails  to  get  the 
deer  before  the  sun  goes  down.’1 

Coming  to  fire-arms  used  for  sport,  no¬ 
thing  is  more  striking  about  their  intro¬ 
duction  than  the  length  of  time  this  took, 
and  while  England  was  not  behind  other 
nations  in  the  introduction  of  cannon,  in 
the  perfection  of  which  already  Henry  IV 
took  a  lively  interest,2  small  arms  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country  by  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  first  occasion  on  which  ‘  hand 
gunnis’  were  used  in  numbers  in  these 
islands  being  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
1461,  by  the  Burgundians  in  the  pay  of 
Warwick.  And  though  hand-guns  are 
mentioned  in  the  various  ordinances  issued 
by  Henry  VIII,  interdicting  their  use  and 
enforcing  practice  with  the  long-bow,  we 
have  other  evidence  that  guns  were  but 
little  used  for  sporting  purposes  in  England 

1  This  hitherto  unpublished  oldest  hunting  book  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  now  being  issued  by  subscription  by  Messrs. 
Uallantyne.  Hanson  A  Co.,  of  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.,  in  nn 
edition  limited  to  600  copies.  In  it  I  give  a  modern  rendering  of 
the  old  text,  and  32  full  page  plates  Illustrate  it 

*  Henry  IV  about  1403  invented  a  new  kind  of  cannon,  the 
coat  of  which  is  entered  as  £23  Cs  8d — Wylie,  11,  269. 


until  the  last  decades  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  To  judge  by  a  recentlv  published 
work  on  the  cross-bow  by  that  keen  sports¬ 
man  Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey,  the  study 
of  this  question  has  hardly  received  due 
attention  in  this  country,  for  some  of  his 
information  is  not  very  correct.  Thus  when 
he  says  that  the  matchlock  superseded  the 
older  forms  of  hand-guns  only  in  the  decade 
between  1510  and  1520,  that  the  wheel- 
lock  was  invented  between  1550  and  1560, 
or  that  the  ‘  fire-lock  or  flint-lock  ’  was 
produced  about  1625,  he  is  giving  in  each 
instance  far  too  late  dates. 

The  first  trustworthy  reference  to  hand¬ 
guns  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  Perugia  in  1364,  when  500  guns 
of  the  length  of  one  span  were  ordered  by 
the  town  authorities.  In  1388  the  town  of 
Nuremberg  already  possessed  forty-eight 
men  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  hand-guns,  and 
eight  men  of  less  skill.  What  is  probablv 
the  oldest  specimen  is  treasured  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Museum  in  Nuremberg.  It  is  a 
bronze  tube  of  a  hand-gun  about  thirteen 
inches  long,  which  was  recovered  last  cen¬ 
tury  from  the  ruins  of  castle  Tannenburg, 
destroyed  in  the  year  1  399  after  a  siege  at 
which,  as  we  know  from  documentary  evi¬ 
dence,  fire-arms  were  used.  Thefirstformof 
match-locks — i.e.  those  where  the  hammer 
into  which  the  slow-match  was  fastened  had 
to  be  held  down  upon  the  touch-hole  with 
the  right  hand — came  into  use  about  1420 
or  1430,  and  though  there  is  not,  so  far 
as  one  knows,  a  single  specimen  extant 
showing  this  transition,  the  Glocken- 
ton  MS.  of  Ambras,  published  by  Demmin, 
illustrates  this  curious  arrangement.  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  primitive  as  it  appears  to  us,  it 
yet  must  have  proved  a  great  improvement, 
tor  it  enabled  the  man  holding  the  gun  to 
use  his  eyes  for  aiming  his  piece,  instead  ot 
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The  watching  his  slow-match.  Indeed,  so  im- 

Burlington  possible  was  it  for  one  man  to  aim  and  fire, 
Magazine,  that  the  earliest  form  of  hand-gun  required 
Number  two  men  to  let  it  off,  one  to  hold  it,  the 

XII  other  to  aim  and  ignite  the  charge,  a  forked 

rest-stick  facilitating  the  operation.  The 
next  stage  was  the  matchschnapphahn-lock ,  in 
which  a  spring  acting  upon  the  hammer 
that  held  the  match  was  released  by  pressing 
a  lever-trigger  which  forced  it  down  upon 
the  priming.  Most  of  the  specimens  of  this 
kind  now  in  the  museums  at  Nuremberg, 
the  arsenals  at  Dresden,  Vienna  and  Paris, 
and  in  the  historical  museums  at  Dresden 
and  Munich,  show  another  improvement, 
i.e.,  the  substitution  of  tinder  in  lieu  of  the 
slow-match.  A  small  piece  of  the  former 
was  placed  into  a  short  little  tube  welded 
on  to  the  hammer,  and  prior  to  every  shot 
it  had  to  be  lighted  by  applying  to  it  the  slow- 
match  which  was  coiled  round  the  soldier’s 
hat  or  round  the  rest-stick  or  gun-stock. 
This  invention  was  made  about  1480  or 
1490.  Drawings  in  the  famous  Zeugbuch  of 
Emperor  Maximilian  I,  of  which  some  have 
been  published  in  the  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
der  Feuerwaffen  by  the  Germanic  Museum, 
and  which  were  made  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  depict  hand-guns  of 
the  older  form  we  have  just  described,  the 
absence  of  any  trigger  plainly  indicating 
this. 

The  Germans  also  called  the  match- 
schnapp-lock  Schwamm  or  tinder-lock,  and 
it  was  in  this  form  probably  that  fire-arms 
were  first  used  for  sporting  purposes,  the 
facility,  or  rather  possibility,  of  aiming  being 
for  sporting  purposes  even  more  important 
than  for  warfare. 

In  what  is  presumably  the  first  pictorial 
representation  of  a  firearm  being  used  for 
big-game  shooting,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  same  emperor’s  illuminated  fishing  book 
which  he  caused  to  be  written  in  1  504,  we 
see  the  emperor  aiming  a  gun  at  a  chamois 
standing  above  him  on  a  rock  on  the  shores 
of  the  Achen  lake  in  Tyrol.  Unfortunately 
it  is  on  too  small  a  scale  to  enable  one  to 


discern  the  firing  mechanism,  but  as  we 
know  that  this  great  sportsman  in  a  later 
work  demonstrates  that  he  could  shoot  fur¬ 
ther  with  his  cross-bow  than  a  skilled  ride 
shot  could,  we  may  safely  presume  that 
these  primitive  firearms  were  inferior  to  the 
emperor’s  favourite  cross-bow. 

The  next  and  by  far  most  important  in¬ 
vention  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  in  relation  to  hand  firearms 
was  the  wheel-lock,  which  occurred  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  earlier  than  Sir  Ralph 
Payne  Gallwey  states,  as  it  was  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who 
died  in  January  1519,  to  forbid,  as  too 
dangerous,  the  use  of  the  wheel-lock.  In¬ 
deed,  we  know  very  positively  that  it  was 
already  invented  in  1517,  and  according  to 
some  authorities  it  was  in  1515  that  the 
Nuremberg  gunsmiths  Kiihfuss  (sometimes 
spelt  Kiefus,  or  Kehfuss)  and  Recknagel 
perfected  this  important  improvement.  By 
it  the  carrying  of  the  slow-match  was  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary,  the  priming  being  fired 
by  a  spark  from  a  pyrite  fastened  in  the 
hammer,  which  latter  was  pressed  against 
a  revolving  steel  wheel  which  was  moved 
by  a  strong  spring.  The  substitution  of  a 
flint  stone  in  lieu  of  the  softer  pyrite,  and 
the  doing  away  of  the  revolving  wheel, 
were  the  next  improvements  which  were 
soon  evolved  by  an  age  that  was,  of  course, 
still  in  daily  use  of  flint  and  tinder. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  the  sporting 
world  rather  than  the  military  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  took  up  the  wheel- 
lock,  for  on  account  of  the  great  costliness 
of  the  latter  with  its  intricate  mechanism, 
only  the  rich  could  afford  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  it.  The  soldiers,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  were  all  mercenaries,  and  who 
had  to  furnish  their  own  arms,  stuck  to  the 
match-lock  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  invention  of  the  wheel-lock.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618- 
1648)  was  fought  with  the  match-lock, 
and  military  writers,  such  as  Wallhausen  in 
his  ‘Art  of  War’  (1615)  and  his‘Defensio 
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Patriae’  (1621),  continued  to  praise  the 
superiority  of  the  match-lock  over  the 
wheel-lock,  which  latter,  they  said,  was  un¬ 
reliable  in  its  fire,  and  far  more  subject  to 
get  out  of  order. 

That  military  match-lock  guns  were  used 
also  for  sport  we  can  gather  from  some  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Neander  von  Petershaiden 
in  his  ‘  Book  of  Instructions.’  It  appears 
that  the  then  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  evidently  a  prince  as  keenly  alive  to 
military  advantages  as  were  most  of  his  de¬ 
scendants,  was  struck  by  the  advantage  of 
forming  depots  of  arms  in  all  his  principal 
castles  and  fortresses  wherewith  he  could 
more  quickly  arm  his  mercenaries  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  thereby  also  help 
to  insure  some  uniformity  in  the  calibre  ol 
their  firearms,  which  hitherto  had  been  ol 
the  most  heterogeneous  kind.  This  was 
done,  but  a  few  years  of  peace  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  custodians  of  these  stores  very 
careless,  for  in  the  course  of  an  official  re¬ 
vision  of  these  stores,  held  in  the  year  1  586, 
it  was  found  that  all  the  Musquets  and  Ha  ken, 
as  were  then  called  the  two  types  of  guns 
principally  used,  had  been  lent  for  sporting 
purposes  and  had  disappeared.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  author  fails  to  recount  in  what 
manner  the  Elector  punished  his  negligent 
armourers. 

If  we  cast  round  to  discover  illustrations 
showing  the  actual  use  of  firearms  for  sport 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  far  the  most 
prolific  artist  was  undoubtedly  the  italian- 
ized  Dutchman  Stradanus,  the  originator  of 
that  well-known  series  of  one  hundred  and 
four  sporting  pictures  called  by  him  ‘  Vena- 
tiones,  Ferarum,  Avium,  Piscium,’  which 
was  engraved  by  the  Flemish  artists  Col- 
laert  and  the  brothers  Galle.  Our  facsimiles 
of  two  of  Stradanus’s  original  drawings  arc 
among  the  earliest  pictures  of  wild  fowl 
shooting  one  knows;  but  before  we  ex¬ 
amine  them  in  detail  we  must  say  a  word 
about  the  artist  who  drew  these  interesting 
representations. 

Stradanus  was  born  in  Bruges,  the  date 


of  his  birth  being  given  in  the  older  art  Ancient 
books  by  different  writers  as  1513,  1523,  Weapons  of 
and  1  536,  but  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  Chase 
the  second  one  is  the  correct  date  (not  as 
Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gallwey  states  1  536),  and 
it  is  also  supported  by  the  inscription  on  his 
grave  in  the  church  of  SS.  Annunziata  in 
Florence.  His  real  name  was  Jan  van  der 
Straet,  which  he  changed  by  latinizing  it 
into  Stradanus,  a  custom  then  much  in 
vogue.  Subsequently  it  became  italianized 
into  Giovanni  della  Strada,  bv  which  he 
was  probably  best  known  in  his  second 
home.  Some  of  his  drawings  (of  which 
I  possess  between  fifty  and  sixty)  are  also 
signed  in  that  manner.  His  was  evidently 
a  genuinely  artistic  nature,  with  all  that  ir¬ 
repressible  longing  to  see  Italy  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  so  many  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  though  he  never  attained  first  rank,  he 
has  left  us  a  great  number  of  most  instruc¬ 
tive  representations  of  life,  manners,  sports, 
trades,  and  ceremonial  observances. 

And  now  to  our  pictures.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  here,  that  in  the 
early  days  of  guns  the  stock  was  laid  upon 
the  shoulder,  not  held  against  it,  for  the 
obvious  reason,  that  as  a  man  has  only  two 
hands,  and  one  ot  them  had  to  grip  theslow- 
match,  he  had  to  hold  the  gun  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  not  slip.  The  guns 
in  both  pictures  are  probably  meant  to 
represent  the  early  form  of  wheel-locks, 
for  there  is  no  sign  of  a  slow-match  being 
carried  by  any  of  the  men.  In  the  first 
plate  we  see  that  the  sportsman  in  the  back¬ 
ground  is  still  indulging  in  the  old  ways, 
i.e.  he  is  laying  the  stock  of  his  gun  upon 
his  shoulder.  That  he  is  represented  shoot¬ 
ing  from  the  left  shoulder  is  of  course  not 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  Stradanus,  but 
was  done  intentionally  to  bring  it  right  tor 
the  copper-plate  engraver.  It  we  turn  the 
picture  backwards,  and  hold  it  against  the 
light  we  have  the  man  in  the  position  in 
which  he  would  be  represented  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  make  of  the  guns,  the  knobs 
on  the  ramrods  or  scouring  sticks,  here  dc- 
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The  picted,andthe  fact  that  the  men  were  shoot- 

Burlington  ing  theirducksandswanswithshot,or‘hail,’ 
Magazine,  as  it  was  then  called,  indicate  that  the  pic- 
Number  tures  were  drawn  not  earlier  than  the  middle 
XII  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  is  about 

their  real  date,  though  the  collected  series 
already  alluded  to  was  first  published  some 
twenty  odd  years  later,  i.e.  in  1578.  There 
are  several  editions  of  these  series,  some  of 
which  do  not  contain  the  engraving  after 
our  drawing,  but  all  are  furnished  with 
Latin  legends  underneath  each  picture 
which  were  composed  by  one  Killiano 
Dufflaeo.3 

The  two  powder-horns,  one  a  large  one 
and  the  other  a  small  one,  which  we  notice 
slung  across  the  backs  of  some  of  the  sports¬ 
men  in  both  pictures,  were  essential  re¬ 
quisites,  the  smaller  one  containing  the 
‘pulverin’  or  fine-grained  priming  powder, 
the  larger  one,  the  more  coarse-grained 

3  The  legend  underneath  the  engraving  of  the  second  drawing 
reproduced  reads  :  ‘  Sic  per  tesqua  ruens  Venator  consitadumis, 
Incautos  fallit  Anates,  Fulicasqu  palustres.’ 


article  for  the  charge  itself.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  previous  century  gunpowder 
was  not  grained,  but  an  actual  powder,  and 
this  of  course  made  the  action  of  loading 
rather  difficult  and  very  uncertain  as  to  its 
results,  for  the  powder  stuck  to  the  sides  of 
the  barrel,  and  when  placed  in  the  pan  was 
more  easily  affected  by  damp  than  when 
grained.  Loading  one  of  these  fearfully 
cumbersome  ‘  fire  tubes  ’  must  have  been  a 
time-robbing  operation,  and  we  know  from 
an  account  of  the  battle  of  Wittenweyer, 
which  lasted  nearly  nine  hours,  that  ‘  even 
the  laziest  musqueteer  let  off  his  musquet 
six  or  seven  times.’  Their  weight  was 
terrific,  as  a  glance  at  the  immensely  long 
and  correspondingly  thick  iron  barrel  and 
‘  timberyard’  stock  will  show,  and  to  judge 
by  Stradanus’s  series,  where  not  a  single 
sportsman  is  depicted  as  using  a  rest-stick, 
the  man  who  survived  a  long  day  with 
one  of  these  unwieldy  firearms  must  have 
been  a  lusty  fellow  indeed. 
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Many  years  ago  Cruikshank  drew  on  w’ood 
twenty-five  illustrations  to  ‘  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress,’  doubtless  with  the  intention  of  publish¬ 
ing  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  great  Puritan 
classic.  However  that  may  be,  the  intention 
was  never  carried  out,  although  some  of  the 
drawings  were  cut  on  wood  under  Cruikshank’s 
own  direction,  and  the  drawings  passed  after  his 
death  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edwin  Tru¬ 
man,  who  has  now  given  them  to  the  world  for 
the  first  time  in  the  beautiful  book  now  before 
us,  which  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit  on 
all  concerned  in  its  production,  and  must  be 
considered  cheap  at  its  price,  particularly  as  the 
edition  is  limited  to  950  copies.  It  is  printed 
in  excellent  type  on  English  hand-made  paper, 
is  handsome  but  not  unwieldy  in  size,  and  is 
not  heavy  for  its  bulk. 

The  drawings  are  very  unequal  in  merit,  none 
of  them  can  be  ranked  among  Cruikshank’s  best 
work,  and  some  are  very  weak  and  inadequate  ; 
nor  is  there  much  originality  in  the  conception 
of  the  various  incidents  selected  for  illustration. 
When  the  artist  tries  to  be  terrifying  he  often 
only  succeeds  in  being  grotesque,  e.g.y  in  The 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  which  more¬ 
over  reminds  one  ot  Dore.  The  best  are  Vanity 
Fair  and  The  Death  of  Faithful,  which  are 
strong  pieces  of  work.  The  general  conclusion 
that  one  comes  to  is  that  the  subject  is  hardly 
suited  to  Cruikshank’s  peculiar  talent  which, 
pace  Ruskin,  was  far  more  at  home  with  Jack 
Sheppard.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Truman  has  done 
well  in  publishing  the  drawings. 

The  text  is  that  of  the  late  Canon  Venables, 
whose  admirable  biographical  introduction  has 
been  revised  by  Miss  Mabel  Peacock,  and  there 
is  a  useful  general  index  as  well  as  a  marginal 
index  of  Biblical  references.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  950  subscribers  for 
so  desirable  an  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
novels  that  has  ever  been  written,  of  a  book 
which  lives  and  will  always  live,  not  on  account 
of  its  allegory  or  its  theology,  but  for  its  sur¬ 
passing  literary  qualities,  its  wonderful  dramatic 
power,  and  its  intense  human  interest. 


Dat  Boexken  van  der  Missen.  ‘  The  Booklet 
ot  the  Mass.’  By  Brother  Gerrit  van  der 
Goude,  1507.  The  thirty-four  plates  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  explanatory  text  of  the 
Flemish  original  translated,  with  illustrative 
excerpts  from  contemporary  Missals  and 
tracts,  by  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  156  pp., 
34  photolithogr.  (Longmans),  1903,  £1  is. 

This  is  No.  5  of  the  publications  of  the  Alcuin 
club,  a  society  founded  with  the  object  of  en¬ 
couraging  and  assisting  in  the  practical  study  of 
ceremonial  and  the  arrangement  of  churches, 
their  furniture  and  ornaments.  The  present 
volume  reproduces  one-half  of  the  second  ot  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  ‘  Booklet  ’  is  divided, 
with  the  cuts.  These  not  wood,  but  soft  metal 
cuts,  though  tar  inferior  to  many  produced  in 
Holland  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  often  quaint 
but  full  ot  religious  feeling.  The  ‘  Booklet  ’  was 
a  cheap  popular  volume  designed  to  help  those 
who  assisted  at  mass  to  follow  the  service  more 
closely.  This  reprint  is  issued  to  help  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  revive  the  minutiae 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass  which  their  pre¬ 
decessors  abolished.  We  question  whether  the 
greater  number  of  the  clergy  and  bishops  will 
recognize  the  value  of  the  knowledge  ot  these 
minutiae  ot  which  the  editor  in  his  preface  tells 
them  they  stand  in  need. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 

Romney.  By  George  Paston.  Methuen  &  Co. 
Reynolds.  By  John  Sime.  Methuen  6c  Co. 
Greek.  Art.  By  H.  B.  Walters.  Methuen  &  Co. 

Of  the  three  books  before  us  recently  issued 
in  an  attractive  form  by  Messrs.  Methuen, 
only  one  is  distinctly  remarkable.  The  volume 
on  Romney  is  compiled  carefully  enough  so  far 
as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  written  without  either 
sympathy,  special  knowledge,  or  original  obser¬ 
vation.  Mr.  Sime’s  book  is  much  better.  He 
has  studied  his  authorities  with  intelligence, 
is  pleasantly  impartial,  and  within  the  modest 
limits  assigned  to  him  has  done  all  that  could, 
perhaps,  be  reasonably  expected.  Vet  the  per¬ 
fect  biography  of  Reynolds,  cither  on  a  small 
scale  or  on  a  large  one,  still  remains  to  be 
written,  and  it  never  will  be  written  till  a  critic 
is  found  who  has  enough  patience  to  collect  and 
sift  the  vast  accumulations  of  literature  bearing 
on  his  subject,  enough  common  sense  to  judge 
Reynolds’s  character  fairly,  enough  training  to 
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understand  his  technical  achievement, and  enough 
insight  to  sympathize  with  his  genius. 

The  study  of  Greek  art,  complicated  as  it  is 
by  the  controversies  and  discoveries  which  have 
revolutionized  it  during  the  last  few  years,  would 
seem  to  be  an  even  more  hopeless  subject  for 
the  writer  of  a  small  book.  The  success  which 
Mr.  H.  B.  Walters  has  achieved  is  thus  all  the 
more  notable.  Into  the  small  space  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  he  has  compressed  an  account  of  Greek 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  vases,  bronze- 
work,  terra  cottas,  and  coins  that  is  scholarly, 
readable,  and  wonderfully  well  arranged.  The 
variety  of  the  matters  handled  makes  the  illus¬ 
trations  less  monotonous  in  character  than  those 
in  some  other  volumes  of  this  series,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  book  may  fairly  be  described  as 
almost  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  author’s  learn¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  slightly  in  excess  of  his  artistic 
enthusiasm,  but  that  is  a  pardonable  fault  where 
so  much  good  work  has  been  done  under  very 
trying  conditions. 

The  Problem  of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  of 
Perugia  :  A  Critical  and  Historical 
Study  by  Jean  Carlyle  Graham.  Pe¬ 
rugia  :  Domenico  Terese,  1903. 

There  is  a  saying,  ‘  All  women  are  angels  ;  but 
there  are  different  kinds  of  angels.’  In  the  field 
of  art  criticism  the  woman  who  is  content  to  be 
a  recording  angel  has  proved  ere  this  her  value  ; 
but  it  ill  becomes  her  to  essay  the  part  of  the 
destroying  angel ;  yet  such  is  Miss  Graham’s 
task  in  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  Berenson,  no 
doubt,  is  accustomed  to  condemnation,  and  the 
special  attention  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  the 
authoress  will  scarcely  deter  him  from  making 
further  ‘displacements’;  but  Miss  Graham  is 
nothing  if  not  catholic  ;  her  victims  hail  from 
Berlin,  Milan,  France,  England,  America.  We 
suppose  that  the  proximity  of  Rome  to  Perugia 
(where  the  book  was  written)  has  saved  Signor 
Venturi  from  the  general  massacre,  for  the 
authoress  prefers  to  put  a  safe  distance  between 
herself  and  her  opponents.  ‘  Considering,’  she 
says,  ‘  my  great  distance  from  Berlin,  and  also 
the  improbability  that  Dr.  Bode  will  read  this 
humble  study,  I  may  venture  to  whisper  my 
impression  that  this  Berlin  Fiorenzo  may  not  be 
genuine  !  ’  What  is  ?  Let  us  hear  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter.  ‘  The  puzzle,’  she 
says,  ‘  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  perplexing.  That 
is  all.’(ll)  And  there  we  should  leave  it  were 
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it  not  that  ‘  his  present  student,  who  is  in 
earnest,  and  who  claims  to  be  his  first  earnest 
student,  modestly  hopes  that  her  investigations 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  most 
interesting  old  master.’  We  sincerely  hope  it 
will,  and  we  would  further  urge  the  authoress 
to  leave  her  Perugian  fastness,  and  study  at  first 
hand  certain  paintings  in  England  and  elsewhere 
(she  speaks,  by-the-by,  of  ‘We  English’). 
Mr.  Salting’s  lovely  little  ‘  Madonna  ’  might 
induce  her  to  study  Mr.  Benson’s  equally  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  less  certainly,  authentic  Fiorenzo  (it  is 
probably  by  Antoniasso  Romano),  and  on  the 
way  to  England  she  might  like  to  see  the  little 
panels  in  the  Louvre  which  Signor  Venturi 
(though  she  knows  it  not)  has  identified  and 
published  in  L' Arte,  September- October  1901. 
We  may  also  remind  her  that  the  panels  in  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Barberini  palace  in 
Rome  were  made  known  years  ago  by  the  same 
authority,1  and  were  not  ‘  lately  found  ’  by 
somebody  else. 

We  may  note  in  conclusion  the  unusual 
typographical  excellence  of  an  English  book 
printed  and  published  in  Perugia,  and  the 
admirable  illustrations,  some  of  which  give  us 
remote  and  inaccessible  paintings. 

H.  C. 

Utrechtsche  Kerken.  Teekeningen  en  Schil- 
deryen  van  Pieter  Saenredam  met  Teckst 
van  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  De  Groot.  Emrik 
and  Binger,  Haarlem,  1899.  32  plates  and 

10  pp.  of  text. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work  Dr.  Hofstede 
De  Groot  has  done  a  real  service,  not  only  to 
students  of  painters  of  architectural  views  but 
also  to  those  interested  in  ecclesiology.  To  the 
series  of  views  admirably  reproduced  from  the 
originals  in  public  and  private  collections,  both 
in  Holland  and  abroad,  he  has  prefixed  a  brief 
notice  of  Dutch  painters  of  architecture  with  a 
biography  of  Saenredam,  notes  on  the  buildings 
represented,  and  descriptions  of  the  drawings 
reproduced,  with  mention  of  paintings  of  the 
same  views  by  Saenredam  and  other  artists. 

Peter  van  Saenredam,  son  of  John,  an  engraver, 
born  at  Assendelft,  June  9,  1597,  became  the 
pupil  of  Francis  De  Grebber,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  gild  of  St.  Luke  at  Haarlem  on  April  24, 
1623.  In  his  early  years  he  drew  and  painted 
portraits  and  landscapes  ;  later  on  he  made  a 

1  •  Archivio  Storico  dell’  Arte.’  Anno  VI,  fasc.  VI,  p.  416. 


special  study  of  perspective.  In  1636  he  spent 
twenty  weeks,  trom  June  to  October,  at  Utrecht, 
making  drawings  of  churches  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  that  ancient  episcopal  city,  some  of  which 
he  afterwards  reproduced  in  paintings.  These 
drawings  are  especially  valuable,  as  Saenredam, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  Dutch  painter  ot 
churches,  is  distinguished  by  the  extreme  accuracy 
with  which  he  rendered  every  detail,  adding  thus 
immensely  to  the  value  of  his  work. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 


ArTES  £  I N DL’STRIAS  DEL  BuEN  ReTIRO.  La 
fabrica  de  la  China  ;  el  laboratorio  de 
piedras  duras  y  mosaico  ;  obradores  de 
bronces  y  marfiles  ;  por  D.  Manuel  Perez- 
Villamil.  Madrid,  Tip.  Rivadeneyras,  1904. 
Roy.  8vo.  pp.  151  ;  with  30  phototype- 
plates  reproducing  136  specimens. 

So  far  our  information  on  the  rare  and  dainty 
porcelain  of  Buen  Retiro  had  been  restricted  to 
the  scanty  particulars  contained  in  the  general 
histories  ot  the  ceramic  art.  A  long-expected 
monograph  ot  the  royal  manufactory  of  Spain  is, 
at  last,  placed  before  us.  It  comes  from  the  right 
quarter — the  very  country  where  the  ware  was 
made,  and  where  alone  it  can  be  studied  in  its 
various  aspects — and  from  the  right  man,  a  col¬ 
lector  full  of  the  love  of  the  subject  and  especially 
qualified  to  be  its  historian  by  his  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Spanish  ceramics.  The  volume  is 
elegantly  produced  ;  the  narrative,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and  reliable,  is  illustrated  with  good 
reproductions  ot  numerous  and  well-selected 
examples. 

Bodily  transplanted  from  Italy  into  Spain,  the 
factory  which  was  to  take  firm  roots  at  Buen 
Retiro  is  not  a  native  but  an  imported  growth. 
When  King  Charles  III  came  from  Naples  to 
Madrid  to  ascend  the  Spanish  throne,  one  of  his 
first  cares  was  to  provide  for  the  establishment, 
in  his  new  kingdom,  of  a  porcelain  manufactory 
equal  in  all  points  to  the  one  he  had  founded  at 
Capo  di  Monte  in  1736.  A  plan  was  adopted 
which  was  to  ensure  the  immediate  success  or  the 
scheme.  All  the  best  artists  and  operatives  were 
one  day  drafted  from  the  one  place  into  the  other. 
No  fewer  than  seventeen  modellers,  fifteen 
painters,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  skilled 
operatives  sailed  for  Alicanta  in  a  specially  char¬ 
tered  vessel,  which  alsocarried  the  necessary  tools, 
utensils,  materials,  and  other  requisites  of  fabri¬ 
cation.  The  king  had  given  orders  that  a  dis¬ 


used  paper-mill  which  stood  in  the  royal  gardens  Buen  Retiro 
ot  Buen  Retiro  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Porcelain 
new  purpose  it  was  to  serve.  It  is  said  that 
towards  1761  all  was  ready  to  begin  operations, 
and  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  preliminary 
experiments  had  given  a  satisfactory  result. 

Under  such  conditions  the  early  productions  of 
Buen  Retiro  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  differ 
much  in  character  from  those  of  Capo  di  Monte. 

The  difficulty  of  any  one  who,  imperfectly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  matter,  has  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  specimens  made  by  the  same  hands  and 
with  similar  material,  but  in  two  different  places, 
may  easily  be  imagined.  A  book  which  can  in 
some  way  facilitate  this  delicate  work  of  identi¬ 
fication  comes  as  a  boon  to  the  collector.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  notwithstanding  the  recognition  ot 
the  shapes  and  models  which  have  undoubtedly 
originated  at  Buen  Retiro,  and  of  the  marks 
affixed  to  a  few  specimens — a  knowledge  which  is 
partially  imparted  to  us  in  the  work — imitations 
made  in  other  places  are  so  numerous  as  often  to 
preclude  an  absolute  certainty  of  attribution.  In¬ 
deed,  the  author  warns  us  that,  while  adhering 
to  the  indications  of  origin  supplied  by  the  owners 
of  the  examples  he  reproduces,  he  does  not  intend 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  accuracy  ot  the 
description. 

An  authenticated  example  of  Buen  Retiro,  of 
the  best  period,  can  never  be  too  highly  priced 
by  the  collector  ;  rarity  still  enhances  its  artistic 
value.  Up  to  the  year  1789,  all  that  was  made 
at  the  factory  was  reserved  to  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  or  disposed  ot  as  presents  sent  to 
foreign  courts.  From  the  day  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  the 
standard  of  manufacture  went  gradually  into 
decline.  All  was  over  when  war  desolated  the 
country  from  1808  to  1812;  the  buildings,  first 
occupied  by  the  French  army,  were  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  order  ot  General  Hill.  The  manu¬ 
facture  or  porcelain  was  resumed  at  La  Florida 
in  1817,  and  was  continued  under  precarious 
conditions  until  1850. 

Several  other  branches  ot  industrial  arts  were 
carried  on  conjointly  under  the  king's  direct 
patronage  in  the  grounds  ot  the  Buen  Retiro 
palace.  The  cutting  and  mounting  ot  gems  and 
precious  stones,  the  making  ot  mosaics,  the  cast¬ 
ing  and  chasing  of  bronze,  and  the  carving  of 
ivory  were  practised  in  independent  premises. 

Brief  notices  of  these  ateliers  and  their  pro¬ 
ductions  bring  the  account  to  a  close. 

L.  6. 
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De  Triptiek.  genaamd  die  van  den  Meester 
van  d’Oultremont  en c  Ian  Ioosten,  scylder  ’ 
van  Haarlem  door  Bernard  J.  M.  De  Bont. 

1 6  pp.  Amsterdam  :  C.  L.  van  Langen- 
huysen,  1903. 

The  triptych  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
dissertation  was  acquired  by  the  museum  of 
Brussels  in  1899,  after  having  been  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  in  the  possession  of  the  counts  of  Oultre- 
mont  of  Warfusee,  the  last  of  whom  sold  it, 
which  to  my  mind  seems  an  absurd  reason  for 
naming  its  unknown  author  the  master  of 
Oultremont.  It  was  made  known  to  the  art 
world  by  the  careful  and  exact  description  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  Jules  Helbig  in  the  Revue  del' Art 
Qhretien  (September  1898),  with  three  collotype 
illustrations.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  altarpiece,  formerly  attributed  to  Albert 
Dilrer,  was  the  work  of  aNetherlander  influenced 
by  the  paintings  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  notably 
by  those  at  Calcar  and  Xanten.  M.  Camille 
Benoit  and  Dr.  Gustav  Glilck  assigned  it  to  John 
Mostaert,  while  M.  A.  Wauters  sought  to 
identify  it  with  a  triptych  by  James  son  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  of  Oostzanen,  which  prior  to  1578  adorned 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Amsterdam,  a  wild 
guess  like  many  another  by  the  same  author, 
who  in  this  case  would  have  seen  this  identifica¬ 
tion  to  be  impossible  if  he  had  read  the  entire 
passage  in  van  Mander’s  work  on  which  he  based 
his  conclusion.1 

The  picture,  however,  contains  in  itselr  several 
clues  to  enable  the  patient  investigator  to  fix  its 
local  origin  and  probable  date.  Two  escucheons 
in  the  central  panel  are  charged  with  the  arms  of 
the  van  Adrichem  and  Van  der  Laen  families, 
and  having  ascertained  this  Mr.  De  Bont  had 
little  difficulty  in  demonstrating  the  donor  of  the 
picture  portrayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  left 
shutter  to  be  Albert  van  Adrichem  son  of  Adrian 
and  Katherine  van  Sanen,  who,  born  in  1475, 
died  on  March  23,  1555.  He  was  thrice 
married,  and  as  his  first  wife  was  a  Van  der  Laen 
the  triptych  must  have  been  painted  after  he 
married  her,  and  before  he  took  Joan  van  Assen- 
delft  for  his  second  wife.  The  dates  of  his 
second  and  third  marriage  are  both  unknown, 
but  his  first  child  by  the  third  wife  was  born  in 
1523.  Mr.  De  Bont  infers  from  these  data  that 
the  altarpiece  was  painted  between  1515  and  1 520, 
and  this  inference  is  justified  by  the  portrait  of 

1  Van  Mander  says  that  some  remains  of  this  altarpiece  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Suyker  at  Haarlem,  and  that  its  land¬ 
scape  background  was  painted  by  John  Scoorel.  The  Brussels 
triptych  is  entire  and  has  not  a  landscape  background. 


the  donor  on  the  left  shutter,  which  represents 
a  man  of  between  forty  and  forty-five  years  of 
age,  protected  by  St.  Bavo  and  St.  Katherine  ;  the 
former  is  the  patron  saint  of  Haarlem,  of  which 
town  Albert  van  Adrichem  was  one  of  the 
aldermen  ;  the  latter,  of  wise  and  learned  men.2 
This  explanation  does  not  please  Mr.  De  Bont, 
who  thinks  she  must  have  been  the  patron  saint 
of  Albert’s  first  wifebecause  the  nameof  Katherine 
was  given  to  his  eldest  daughter,  fruit  of  the 
third  marriage.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  in 
accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  that  time 
she  was  thus  named  after  her  paternal  grand¬ 
mother,  Katherine  van  Sanen. 

Two  pages  in  the  foreground  of  the  left 
shutter  have  ciphers  embroidered  on  their  tunics, 
the  one  a  crosier  in  pale  between  the  letters 
A  S,  the  other  P  P  ensigned  with  a  royal  crown, 
which  undoubtedly  stand  for  Annas  Sacerdos, 
and  Pontius  Pilatus.  Mr.  De  Bont,  adopting  the 
opinion  of  M.  Wauters,  no  safe  guide  in  such 
matters,  argues  that  P  P  stands  for  Philippus 
Pulcher,  although  Philip  the  Handsome  was  no 
longer  sovereign  within  the  period  during  which 
the  picture  was  painted  :  he  died  September  25, 
1 506.  Mr.  De  Bont  further  opines  that  the  letters 
A  S  stand  for  Adrichem  and  Sanen,  but  does  not 
attempt  any  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the 
crosier  between  them.  The  cipher  E  V  with  a 
heart  between  these  letters  on  the  purse  of  the  high 
priest’s  page  stands,  according  to  Professer  Six, 
for  Erodes  Vrcani,  Herod  son  of  Hyrcanus,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  one  page  could 
not  be  represented  as  in  the  service  of  two  mas¬ 
ters,  nor  does  he  account  for  the  presence  of  the 
heart.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  to  be  the 
cipher  of  the  painter  ;  if  so,  as  M.  Hulin  and 
Dr.  Vogelsang  observe,  Mostaert’s  authorship  is 
out  of  the  question.  M.  Helbig,  when  the  picture 
was  at  Bruges  in  July  1902,  suggested  that  this 
cipher  was  that  of  a  painter-engraver  or  wood¬ 
cutter.3  The  present  writer  attributes  it  to  John 
Joosten  (son  of  Jodoc)  of  Haarlem,4  who  painted 

2  Thus  she  is  represented  protecting  Sir  John  Donne  in  Mem- 
linc’s  earliest  known  triptych,  and  other  donors  in  paintings  by 
Gerard  David,  of  Oudewater. 

3  The  motive  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Crowning  with 
thorns  on  the  right  shutter  is  similar  to  that  in  the  sketch  for  a 
picture  painied  by  Holbein  in  1502  for  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Augsburg,  now  in  the  print  room  at  the  Berlin  museum. 

4  The  existence  of  this  master  was  unknown  in  September 
1868,  when  the  gild  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Luke  visited  Calcar. 
Inquiries  then  made  as  to  whether  any  church  fabric  accounts  or 
other  documents  had  been  preserved  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative  with  the  not  infrequent  additional  statement  that  no 
one  could  decipher  them,  one  of  the  members  returned  shortly 
after  to  Calcar  and  transcribed  the  entries  relating  to  the  altar- 
piece  and  other  works  of  art,  and  then  at  the  request  of  the 
chaplain  M.  Wolff  left  the  publication  of  the  documents  to  him. 
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the  shutters  of  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar  in 
the  church  of  Calcar,  on  the  completion  of  which 
he  returned  to  Haarlem,  where  he  continued  to 
work  until  his  death  in  1519.  It  will  be  seen 
that  so  far  as  dates  are  concerned  it  is  quite 
possible  that  John  Joosten  might  have  painted 
the  Adrichem  altarpiece,  and  equally  certain 
that  Mostaert  could  not,  as  he  was  abroad  in  the 
service  of  Margaret  of  Austria.  But  it  is  almost 
as  certain  that  John  Joosten  did  not,  for  the 
types  of  the  figures  are  very  different,  and  the 
identification  of  the  master  cannot  be  ascertained 
until  the  signification  of  the  cipher  E  V  is  settled. 

W.  H.  J.  W. 


Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En¬ 
gravers.  New  Edition  in  Five  Volumes. 
Vol.  I,  A-C.  Vol.  II,  D-G.  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  21s.  net  each  volume. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  this  well-known  book 
the  original  two  volumes  are  swelled  to  five,  and  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  are  added.  The 
great  increase  in  bulk,  not  in  itself  a  desirable 
feature,  is  explained  to  some  extent  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  articles  by  well-known  authorities 
on  the  more  important  masters.  The  articles  on 
the  Bellini  family,  for  instance,  are  written  by 
Mr.  Fry;  those  on  the  great  primitive  Flemings 
by  Mr.  Weale ;  that  on  Correggio  by  Dr.  Corrado 
Ricci,  while  admirable  studies  of  Blake  and 
Altdorfer  and  other  masters  who  have  only  recently 
received  their  due  share  of  appreciation  indicate 
the  catholic  spirit  in  which  the  past  has  been 
approached. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  say  that  the  revision  is 
final  or  complete.  The  articles  on  the  better- 
known  masters  are  certainly  excellent,  but  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  is  accessible  elsewhere.  It  is 
for  the  lesser  or  less  fashionable  men  that  one 
turns  to  a  work  of  reference,  and  here  the  dic¬ 
tionary  still  is  far  from  perfection.  The  six  lines 
given  to  Beltraffio,  the  seven  lines  on  Barye,  and 
the  short  note  on  Verrochio  are  quite  inadequate 
when  compared  with  the  long  notices  given  to 
many  forgotten  nonenities  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

The  articles  on  the  Dutch  school  especially 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  revision.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  reflect  a  standard  of  taste  and  scholar¬ 
ship  which  has  long  ago  vanished.  The  notice  of 
Bakhuysen,  for  example,  is  almost  absurd  ;  that 
of  Philips  De  Koninck  is  even  worse,  for  it  gives 
an  entirely  false  idea  of  that  fine  painter’s  peculiar 
excellence. 

Turning  to  the  masters  of  the  English  School 
we  note  that  Cromc  is  still  entered  as  being 
born  in  1769,  Constable  as  being  married 


secretly,  and  Cotman  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  Bryan’s 
which  all  competent  authorities  reject.  Yet  Dictionary  of 
the  editor  clearly  has  made  an  attempt  to  bring  . 
the  notices  of  English  painters  up  to  date,  and  Hainters 
although  in  some  cases  mediocrity  receives  rather 
more  than  its  due,  both  in  letterpress  and  in  illus¬ 
tration,  the  additions  make  the  book  much  more 
generally  useful  and  interesting  than  it  was. 

We  have  noticed  a  good  many  small  misprints 
and  some  omissions  which  have  passed  from  the 
old  edition  into  the  new  one.  Other  mistakes  are 
more  clearly  the  result  of  carelessness,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jan  van  Eyck,  who  is  illustrated  by  three 
pictures  of  which  only  one  is  allowed  in  the  text 
to  be  certainly  from  his  hand.  The  plates,  indeed, 
are  a  miscellaneous  collection,  which  may  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  book  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public,  but  do  not  enhance  its  usefulness 
much,  although  several  of  them  are  exceedingly 
good  of  their  kind.  An  alphabetical  headline  in 
bold  type  would  have  been  of  more  practical 
value. 

The  new  edition  of  Bryan  is,  in  fact,  not  a  book 
to  which  the  student  can  turn  with  absolute 
confidence.  Nevertheless,  the  corrections  and 
additions  make  it  a  vastly  better  book  than  its 
predecessors,  and  if  the  revision  had  not  been 
done  so  exceedingly  well  up  to  a  certain  point, 
we  might  not  have  to  regret  that  the  standard  of 
the  new  articles  was  not  made  the  standard  of  the 
whole  work. 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  By  Ethel  Halsey.  (‘Great 
Masters  ’  Series.)  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1904. 

This  biography  of  '  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  original  artist  that  the  Lombard  School  pro¬ 
duced  ’  fills  a  distinct  want  in  the  English  art 
histories  of  to-day,  for  the  recent  article  in  the 
new  Bryan’s  dictionary  is  not  trustworthy,  and 
contains  several  errors  of  date  and  other  mistakes. 

Now  that  the  general  public  is  getting  off  the 
beaten  track  and  penetrates  to  Varallo,  Novara, 

Vercelli  and  other  Piedmontese  and  Valsesian  re¬ 
sorts,  such  a  guide-book  as  this  (map  and  all)  will 
be  of  great  value,  whilst  for  the  armchair  critic 
the  admirable  reproductions  of  Gaudenzio’s  works 
ought  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  study  at  first 
hand.  The  authoress  has  done  her  work  con¬ 
scientiously  and  well,  without  any  undue  straining 
after  effect,  and  with  a  modesty  suited  to  her 
experience.  For  to  discuss  Gaudenzio’s  art  re¬ 
quires  neither  wide  acquaintance  with  European 
galleries  outside  the  north  of  Italy,  nor  profound 
insight  into  a  complex  character;  nor  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  overlaid  with  those  tiresome  problems  of 
authorship  and  expertise  which  sometimes  become 
the  end  rather  than  the  starting  point  of  sound 
criticism.  Miss  Halsey  has  rightly  seen  that  her 
function  is  to  rouse  in  her  readers  appreciation  for 
an  artist  whom  few  know  well,  and  many  not  at 
all,  and  she  has  certainly  succeeded. 
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Gaudenzio  is  the  Tintoretto  of  the  west,  although 
a  note  of  provincialism  all  through  his  work  keeps 
him  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  reached  later  by 
his  great  Venetian  contemporary.  His  robustness 
doubtless  saved  him  from  becoming  a  Leonardesque 
shadow  of  himself  (as  usually  happened  to  Lom¬ 
bard  artists  after  1490  or  so),  and  though  his 
exuberant  fancy  is  apt  to  run  riot  and  his  colouring 
become  unpleasantly  hot,  the  master  of  the  Saronno 
Choir  of  Angels,  of  the  Varallo  Crucifixion,  and 
of  the  Novara  and  Vercelli  altarpieces  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  artistic  achievement  ever  attained 
by  the  indigenous  school  of  Milan. 

We  wish  the  authoress  had  treated  his  immediate 
pupils  and  followers  a  little  more  fully.  Surely 
Lanini  is  deserving  of  more  notice  than  the  odd 
paragraphs  he  gets ;  and  Girolamo  Giovenone 
who  is  perhaps  the  closest  of  Gaudenzio’s  imitators 
is  not  even  mentioned.  These,  inferior  artists 
though  they  be,  are  more  individual  than  the 
hacks  Della  Cerva  and  Fermo  Stella  who  are  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  ;  and  why  should  Giuseppe 
Giovenone’s  adaptation  of  Gaudenzio's  Risen 
Christ  in  the  National  Gallery  go  unrecorded  ? 
We  would  also  point  out  that  the  theory  of 
Gaudenzio’s  dependence  on  Luini  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far ;  they  were  about  the  same  age,  so 
that  the  relationship  of  master  and  pupil  should 
not  be  insisted  on  as  is  done  by  the  authoress. 

The  list  of  authentic  works  is  fairly  accurate, 
but  the  fine  picture  in  the  Count  of  Turin’s  pos¬ 
session  (a  Madonna  and  Child,  six  saints,  and  three 
putti)  is  omitted,  as  are  also  the  drawings  at 
Berlin  and  Christiania  (the  latter  reproduced  in 
Morelli,  ‘  Berlin,’  p.  152).  The  Oldenburg 
Madonna  is  clearly  by  Lanini.  To  the  list  of  books 
given  in  the  bibliography  might  well  be  added  the 
sympathetic  and  dainty  chapter  on  Gaudenzio  in 
Pater’s  ‘  Miscellaneous  Studies.’ 

H.  C. 


Josiah  Wedgwood,  Master-potter.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  A.  H.  Church, 
F.R.S.  London :  Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited, 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 

In  the  ‘  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,’  of 
Prof.  Church’s  monograph,  the  student  and  col¬ 
lector  will  find  all  their  requirements  met  in  a 
concise  yet  attractive  fashion.  It  is  a  neatly 
bound  book  of  eighty-three  large  octavo  pages, 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  illustrated  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  revision  is  most 
conspicuous.  The  slightly  increased  number  of 
illustrations  now  includes  several  coloured  plates, 
in  which  the  difficult  tints  of  Wedgwood’s  jasper- 
ware  are  admirably  rendered.  For  the  value  of 
the  printed  matter,  Prof.  Church’s  name  is  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee.  Opening  with  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  condition  of  the  potting  industry  before 
Wedgwood’s  time,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  steps 


by  which  this  prince  of  potters  ‘  converted  a  rude 
and  inconsiderable  manufactory  into  an  elegant 
art  and  an  important  part  of  national  commerce.’ 
Wedgwood’s  various  productions  are  dealt  with  in 
turn,  the  more  artistic  wares  naturally  receiving 
the  most  attention  ;  and  some  interesting  notes 
are  appended  on  the  clever  artists  to  whose  help 
Wedgwood  owes  so  much  of  his  success,  with 
more  detailed  notice  of  Flaxman  and  Tassie. 
The  chapter  on  collections  and  collectors  contains 
much  that  is  valuable,  though  Prof.  Church’s 
ideals  of  a  public  collection  seem  to  be  somewhat 
utopian.  An  accurate  list  of  marks  and  a  useful 
bibliography  complete  this  excellent  work. 

In  his  estimate  of  Wedgwood’s  position  as  an 
art-potter,  Prof.  Church  shows  moderation  and 
fairness,  summing  up  with  the  happy  expression 
that  ‘  no  other  potter  of  modern  times  has  so 
successfully  welded  into  one  harmonious  whole 
the  prose  and  the  poetry  of  the  ceramic  art.’  In 
conclusion,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Seeley 
&  Co.  for  placing  such  a  valuable  work,  by  its 
trifling  cost,  within  reach  of  the  general  public. 

R.  L.  H. 

A  Brief  History  of  Old  English  Porcelain 
and  its  Manufactories.  By  M.  L.  Solon. 
London  and  Derby  :  Bemrose  &  Co.  1903. 

Mr.  Solon’s  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
value  the  mature  opinions  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
experience  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is  entirely 
at  home.  He  writes  with  the  authority  of  an 
artist  and  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman,  and  his 
own  achievements  in  porcelain  decoration,  those 
incomparable  creations  in  pate  sur  pate,  make  it 
readily  understood  that  his  appreciation  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  old  English  porcelain 
merit  the  closest  attention.  In  this  respect  his 
latest  contribution  to  English  ceramic  literature 
deserves  nothing  but  praise.  Mr.  Solon  makes  no 
attempt  to  treat  his  material  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  realizing  that  this  department  has 
been  adequately  dealt  with  by  recent  writers,  nor 
does  he  profess  to  be  able  to  add  anything  to  the 
sum  of  historical  facts  already  published.  On  the 
contrary,  he  undertakes  to  prune  away  much  that 
he  considers  incorrect  and  unnecessary,  and  if  he 
had  only  carried  out  his  good  intentions  with  a 
little  more  accuracy  his  work  would  have  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  As  it  is  he  has  propounded 
a  number  of  theories  that  are  wholly  unsupported 
by  fact,  and  many  of  his  ex  cathedra  statements 
urgently  need  correction. 

The  assertion  that  Gouyn  retired  from  the 
Chelsea  works  in  1759,  instead  of  1749,  and  the 
date  1754  on  page  68  are  obvious  slips,  but  to 
describe  the  document  which  records  Sprimont’s 
retirement  as  ‘  the  original  lease  of  the  factory  to 
N.  Sprimont  in  1769  ’  is  less  excusable.  Craft’s 
Bow  bowl  is  easily  accessible,  and  an  accurate 
description  of  such  an  important  documentary 
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piece  might  be  expected  ;  but  Mr.  Solon  speaks  of 
it  as  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Chelsea  of 
the  period  in  ‘  translucency  of  paste  and  limpidity 
of  glaze,’  whereas  it  is  almost  opaque  and  in  no  way 
resembles  the  Chelsea  ware  of  any  period.  The  well- 
known  mark  resembling  a  monogram  of  the  letters 
T  and  F  is  triumphantly  ‘  restituted  ’  to  Worcester 
on  the  strength  of  its  appearing  on  one  or  two 
Worcester  pieces.  There  would  be  more  excuse 
for  assigning  all  porcelain  marked  with  an  anchor 
to  the  same  factory.  In  dealing  with  the  early 
Bristol  porcelain  Mr.  Solon  might  easily  have 
found  out  that  the  pieces  marked  Bristoll  were 
made  at  ‘  Lowris  (?  Lowry’s)  glass-house,’  and 
that  this  factory  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ephemeral  attempt  at  porcelain-making  recorded 
by  Champion  in  a  letter  dated  1765  (not  1756  as 
Mr.  Solon  puts  it).  I  believe  there  is  no  evidence 
that  a  company  was  formed  by  Champion  in  1768. 
Transfer-printing  was  undoubtedly  tried  at  Bristol; 
there  are  unmistakable  pieces  of  Bristol  porcelain 
so  decorated  under  the  glaze.  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  discoveries  at  Lowestoft  Mr.  Solon’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  factory  is  disappointing.  Referring 
to  the  very  interesting  mould  dated  1761  (not 
1762),  he  asserts  that  the  painted  decoration  on  a 
late  teapot  figured  in  his  book  reproduces  the 
moulded  ornament  there  discovered.  This  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
is  devoted  to  elaborating  a  theory  that  the  Lowes¬ 
toft  company  were  so  unbusiness-like  as  to  import 
large  quantities  of  vastly  superior  oriental  china 
to  sell  alongside  of  their  own  wares.  It  would 
be  impossible  here  to  deal  with  all  Mr.  Solon’s 
theories,  but  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  and 
least  reasonable  of  all  is  the  suggestion  that  no 
porcelain  was  made  at  Liverpool. 

But  apart  from  these  discrepancies  there  is  a 
vast  deal  that  is  useful  and  suggestive  in  Mr.  Solon’s 
book,  and  the  writing  is  never  dull.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  copious,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Solon 
in  making  his  selection  from  private  collections 
not  readily  accessible  to  the  general  public.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  rendering  of  these  interesting  pieces 
is  not  uniformly  good,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
present  methods  of  coloured  reproduction  suc¬ 
cessful  in  representing  porcelain.  An  excellent 
bibliography  and  index  complete  the  work,  of 
which  the  printing,  paper,  and  general  get-up  are 
a  credit  to  the  publishers. 

R.  L.  H. 


Watts.  By  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley  (Methuen). 

This,  apparently  the  latest  volume  of  Messrs. 
Methuen's  little  series,  is  a  careful  and  thoughtful 
piece  of  work.  We  could  wish  the  style  more 
simple,  and  rather  more  enthusiasm  would  be  a 
venial  fault  in  the  case  of  an  artist  so  great  as 
Mr.  Watts.  Yet  enthusiasm  is  perilously  akin  to 
gush  and  to  platitude,  so  Miss  Sketchley  was 
possibly  right  in  being  chary  of  her  praise.  She 


is,  none  the  less,  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  Bibliography 
student  of  Watts’s  work,  and  his  admirers  may 
take  up  her  book  with  the  certainty  of  being 
interested. 

The  Parish  Clerk  and  his  right  to  read  the 
Liturgical  Epistle.  By  Cuthbert  Atchley, 

L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Alcuin  Club  Tract  IV. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1903. 
is.  6d. 

In  twenty-nine  pages  Mr.  Atchley  proves  that  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Church  authorizes  the 
parish  clerk — an  inclusive  term  according  to  the 
author — to  read  the  epistle.  The  subject  is  pre¬ 
sumably  of  interest  to  someone,  but  it  hardly  comes 
within  our  scope.  One  has  heard  the  acolyte  in 
a  French  country  church  sing  the  epistle  in  a 
shrill  treble,  and  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
primitive  Church  would  approve  of  his  doing  so 
even  if  he  were  married.  Mr.  Atchley  calls  him 
a  ‘collet  ’:  he  might  retort  by  calling  Mr.  Atchley 
a  *  chirurgeon  ’  if  he  had  sufficient  English. 

The  Descent  of  Ishtar.  By  Diana  White 
(Eragny  Press). 

In  this  pretty  booklet  the  ancient  legend  of 
Tammuz  appears,  translated  into  singularly  fine 
English.  The  special  fount  in  which  the  story  is 
printed  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  successful 
efforts  of  modern  typography,  and  its  slightly 
archaic  charm  suits  the  story  well. 

Catalogue  of  the  Collections  of  English 
Pottery  in  the  Department  of  British 
and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  and  Ethno¬ 
graphy  of  the  British  Museum.  By 
R.  L.  Hobson,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  London  :  By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

1903,  qto  pp.  xxiii — 310;  with  42  plates  (some 
coloured),  and  131  text  illustrations. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  learned  curators 
of  the  British  Musuem  thought  it  expedient,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  a  new  field  of 
inquiry,  to  provide  ample  room  for  the  exhibition 
of  a  kind  of  pottery  so  far  utterly  disregarded. 

Doubtless  the  whole  show  appears  somewhat 
primitive  in  its  general  aspect  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genuine 
originality  impressed  on  the  best  representative 
specimens  makes  each  class  of  the  old  English 
wares  well  worth  serious  attention.  The  many- 
handled  tvg,  plain  and  robust  of  shape  and  effec¬ 
tively  embellished  with  rude  designs  trailed  on 
with  diluted  clay  ;  the  delicately  embossed  vessels 
of  white  salt-glaze,  fanciful  oddities  full  of  precious 
quaintness  ;  the  rarer  examples  of  agate  ware,  true 
gems  of  the  potter's  art ;  the  picturesque  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  tortoiseshell  species,  variegated 
with  the  harmoiii' >us  blending  ol  coloured  glazes 
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incomparably  bright  and  mellow  ;  all  these  and 
many  other  collateral  types  have  an  attraction  of 
their  own. 

This  comprehensive  collection,  exhibited  in  the 
ceramic  ante-room  of  the  museum,  is  now  fully 
elucidated  by  the  important  catalogue  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson.  The  work  is  classified  by  sec¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  clear  and  accurate  description 
of  the  specimens  is  prefaced  by  a  compendious 
historical  notice,  and  illustrated  with  excellent 
reproductions  of  the  typical  examples.  This  most 
creditable  volume  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  collector.  Not  that  it  preaches  a  new  doctrine — 
there  is  no  need  to  make  converts  to  the  merits  of 
old  English  pottery — but  it  summarizes  the  whole 
knowledge  arrived  at  on  the  subject,  and  it  will 
long  remain  the  text-book  of  the  study  of  that 
branch  of  a  truly  national  ceramic  art. 

L.  S. 


Two  more  volumes  have  appeared  in  Messrs. 
Methuen’s  Illustrated  Pocket  Library.  One  is  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  fifties,  a  reprint  of 
R.  S.  Surtees’s  ‘  Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour  ’  with 
Charles  Leech’s  original  illustrations,  including 
thirteen  coloured  plates.  The  other  is  a  delightful 
little  edition  of  ‘  The  Complete  Angler,’  also  plenti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  They  are  no  less  welcome  and 
attractive  than  the  rest  of  the  series  to  which 
they  belong. 


PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  February  1904. 
Le  Renouvellement  de  VArt  par  les  Mysteres.  By 
Emile  Male. — An  interesting  and  suggestive  study 
pointing  out  the  effect  on  the  artist’s  way  of  con¬ 
ceiving  the  scenes  of  Christian  mythology  due  to 
the  mystery  plays  ;  further,  that  these  were  derived 
from  the  ‘  gospel  according  to  S.  Bonaventura,’ 
and  that  this  writer  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  New  Testament  story  and  gave  to  the  relation 
of  Mother  and  Son  the  prominent  place  that  it  has 
in^  later  mediaeval  art.  Quelques  Bois  Sculptes  de 
VEcole  Tourangelle.  By  Paul  Vitry. — By  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  series  of  fortunate  discoveries  the  author 
has  been  able  to  identify  two  lost  wooden  sculp¬ 
tures  representing  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  in  a 
Calvary  which  belonged  to  a  church  in  Touraine. 
He  quite  rightly  regards  them  as  of  capital  im¬ 
portance,  and  points  out  that  they  have  certain 
peculiar  qualities  both  of  feeling  and  design  by 
which  the  school  of  Touraine  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  may  be  distinguished.  They  are  certainly 
worthy  of  the  fellow  citizens  and  contemporaries 
of  Fouquet.  Le  Palais  Farnese.  By  Andre  Chau- 
meix. — A  propos  of  the  intended  purchase  of  this 
palace  by  the  French  Government,  the  author 
takes  the  occasion  to  recapitulate  the  history  of 


the  palace  and  its  internal  decorations.  Deux 
Mannequins  en  bois  du  XVIe  Si'ecle.  By  Emile 
Michel. — Two  admirably  made  artist’s  mannekins 
— one  in  the  collection  of  the  count  of  Valencia, 
the  other  in  the  Berlin  museum  —  are  brought 
together  ;  they  are  companion  figures,  man  and 
woman,  and  the  old  tradition  on  the  figure  in 
Spain  that  it  is  by  Albert  Diirer  is  to  some  extent 
borne  out  by  both.  That  they  are  German  and 
show  his  influence  is  all  that  the  author  advances. 
Girolamo  della  Robbia,  yrd  Article.  By  Maude 
Cruttwell. — Miss  Cruttwell,  searching  for  works  in 
Italy  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  author  of 
the  striking  monument  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
discussed  in  a  previous  article,  has  hit  upon  the 
frieze  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Ceppo  at  Pistoja,  and 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  finest  parts  of  this  frieze  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  original  talent  distinct  from  that  of  Giovanni, 
to  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  ascribed,  and  who 
undoubtedly  received  the  commission.  Deux 
‘  vies ’  d'Eveques  de  la  Cathedralc  de  Rouen.  2nd 
Article.  By  Louise  Pillion. — The  present  article 
is  devoted  to  the  life  of  St.  Ouen  as  given  in  a 
series  of  reliefs  on  the  porch  of  Rouen  Cathedral. 
The  meaning  of  the  obscure  and  hitherto  un¬ 
known  scenes  of  the  life  is  here  unravelled. 

L’Arte.  November-December  1903. — Quadri 
Italiani  della  Collezione  Leuchtenberg.  By  A .  Neons- 
troieff. — In  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  the 
Burlington  were  published  three  pictures  from 
this  collection.  In  this  article  other  Italian 
works  are  discussed  and  reproduced.  The  most 
interesting  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  attributed 
variously  to  Masaccio,  Botticelli,  and  Filippino 
Lippi.  The  author  adheres  to  the  last  name. 
The  picture  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
Portrait  of  a  Man  with  a  Viol  in  the  Dublin 
gallery,  there  attributed  to  Raffaellino  del  Garbo. 
We  are  not  sure  that  either  of  them  belongs  to 
the  Florentine  school,  and  would  suggest  for  both, 
as  Mr.  Berenson  has  for  the  Dublin  portrait,  a 
Ferrarese  origin.  Then  follow  a  splendid  signed 
portrait  by  Bronzino,  a  number  of  small  pieces  by 
Garofalo,  two  rather  poor  Morettos,  a  fine  portrait 
by  Romanino,  a  very  beautiful  Francia,  a  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine  by  Lotto  signed  1522,  a  Palma  Vecchio,  an 
unusually  good  Bordone  with  a  vivacity  of  move¬ 
ment  which  recalls  his  masterpiece  in  the  Tadini 
gallery  at  Lovere,  and  a  small  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
The  reproduction  of  all  these  scarcely  accessible 
works,  though  none  of  them  are  of  the  highest 
merit,  is  a  great  advantage  to  lovers  of  Italian  art. 
La  Rocca  Paolina  di  Perugia.  By  Bacile  di  Cas- 
tiglione. — An  account  of  the  great  fortress  at 
Perugia  on  which  the  Sangallos,  Aristotile  and 
the  younger  Antonio,  worked.  It  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Perugia  in  i860. — 
Miscellanea.  A  once-celebrated  and  long-lost  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Sciarra  Colonna  gallery,  the  Herodiad 
of  Bernardino  Licinio,  has  been  discovered  by 
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Signor  Modigliani  in  the  collection  of  Baron  Laz- 
zaroni  at  Paris,  and  is  here  reproduced,  together 
with  the  later  replica  of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Leuchtenberg  collection.  Some  remarkable  paint¬ 
ings  from  Ottana  in  Sardinia  are  figured.  They 
date  from  about  1340,  and  are  the  work  of  a  Pisan 
artist  of  some  power,  who  betrays  in  the  main 
Sienese  influences.  The  Sipriot  gift  to  the  Brera, 
which  we  discussed  in  our  last  number,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  notice  ;  as  is  also  a  remarkable  tabernacle 
triptych  by  Butinone  (reproduced),  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  museum  of  the  Castle  at  Milan. 
Some  Renaissance  furniture  is  described  by  An¬ 
tonio  Munoz. 

Rassegna  d’Arte.  February  1904. — Dialcuni 
Monumenti  d'A  rte  ricll'  Umbria,  etc.  By  0.  Scalvanli. 
— An  account  of  recent  restorations  of  buildings, 
pictures,  etc.,  in  Umbria  and  the  Marches.  The 
illustrations  of  some  of  these,  notably  of  the  new 
papal  altar  for  the  Duomo  of  Ascoli-Piceno,  make 
us  less  anxious  than  the  author  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  increase  their  subvention  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  Signor  Cesari  expounds  the  history  of  the 
great  campanile  and  church  of  S.  Mercuriale  in 
Forli.  Pasio  Gaggini  alia  Certosa  di  Pavia.  By 
Luca  Beltrami. — An  attempt  to  isolate  Gaggini’s 
share  in  the  sculpture  of  the  fa9ade  by  comparison 
with  the  sculptor’s  known  work  at  Seville,  and 
a  much-needed  corrective  to  the  exaggerated 
praise  given  to  Gaggini’s  work  by  Magenta  and 
others.  Don  Guido  Cagnola  describes  (with 
photo)  an  admirable  picture  of  St.  Laurence  by 
Vecchietta,  recently  acquired  by  the  gallery  at 
Siena. 


Architectural  Review,  February  1904. —  Periodicals 
The  Architectural  Review  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  new  and  extended  format.  The  price  has 
been  raised  to  one  shilling,  it  has  a  new  title- 
page  of  sober  design,  and  an  increased  number  of 
reproductions.  The  articles  this  month  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield  writes  an 
account  at  once  scholarly  and  interesting  of 
Philibert  de  l’Orme  and  discusses  his  work  at 
Anet.  He  does  not  perhaps  indicate  fully  his  im¬ 
portance  as  the  upholder  of  French  as  against 
Italian  craftsmen.  In  this  context  Miss  Cruttwell’s 
researches  with  regard  to  Girolamo  della  Robbia 
and  the  Chateau  de  Madrid  are  important.  A 
greater  space  than  hitherto,  is  devoted  to  current 
architecture,  which  as  usual  is  chosen  with  a  view 
to  setting  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  We 
cannot  help  noticing  with  especial  approval 
Mr.  Cox’s  design  for  the  Public  Library  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  Mr.  Loftie  gives  a  fully 
illustrated  account  of  the  architecture  of  Stam¬ 
ford.  Mr.  Prior  and  Mr.  Gardner  continue  their 
researches  into  English  Mediaeval  Figure  Sculp¬ 
ture.  The  present  article  deals  with  some  of 
the  finest  masterpieces  which  remain  to  us,  the 
figures  in  the  Westminster  Chapter  House,  and 
the  superb  figures  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  on  the  south  porch  of  Lincoln,  in  which 
the  authors  rightly  recognize  “an  impression 
of  power  unique  among  the  fragments  of  medi¬ 
aeval  sculpture  which  have  come  down  to  us.’’ 

Mr.  Garstin  Harvey  describes  and  figures — the 
reproductions  are  hardly  successful — some  four¬ 
teenth-century  frescoes  recently  discovered  at 
Clermont-Ferrand. 


^  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  ^ 


NOTES  FROM  PARIS1 
The  Exhibitions 

The  exhibitions  are  coming  on.  The  air  is  full 
of  gossip  about  them,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
actually  seeing  them.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  will  be  the  Exhibition  of  Etchings,  which 
is  to  be  international,  retrospective,  and  contem¬ 
porary.  It  is  an  admirable  idea.  The  result  will 
be  no  hybrid,  wavering,  mutilated,  and,  above  all, 
sterile  exhibition,  like  the  Exhibition  of  Ivories  at 
the  Galliera  Museum  last  year.  The  subject  in 
this  case  is  an  excellent  and  a  special  one,  for 
etching  is  one  of  the  best  processes  of  engraving, 
and  never  fails  to  allow  an  artist  to  develop  his 
originality,  his  personality,  and  his  characteristics; 
and  the  syndicate  of  the  artistic  press  has  drawn 
up  a  general  scheme  which  deserves  all  praise. 

1  Translated  by  Harold  Child. 


The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Petit  Palais. 
Messieurs  Henry  Marcel  (director  of  Fine  Arts), 
Albert  Besnard,  Bracquemond,  Rodin  and 
Waltner  are  the  honorary  presidents,  and  the 
committee  includes  the  names  of  MM.  Henri 
Bouchot  (Keeper  of  Prints  in  the  National 
Library),  Beurdeley,  G.  Jeanniot,  Roger  Marx, 
etc.  The  retrospective  portion  will  be  in  the  com¬ 
petent  and  energetic  hands  of  M.  Yvanhoe  Ram- 
bosson.  The  exhibition  will  open  on  April  5. 
All  communications  may  now  be  addressed  to 
M.  Gustave  Soulier,  24.  Rue  Saint-Augustin, 
Paris.  May  the  fullest  success  reward  the  zeal  of 
the  organizers,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  etching  will 
be  indebted  both  for  a  delicate  pleasure  and  a 
valuable  lesson. 

April  is  also  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Jean-Baptiste  and  Eugene  Isabey  and  of 
Auguste  Raffet  in  the  conservatories  of  the  Cours- 
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la-Reine.  Raffet’s  art  is  profoundly  human  ;  it 
‘takes  hold  of’  one,  and  Miss  Kingsley  happily 
says  of  him  that  ‘the  variety  of  subject  and  of 
style  is  extraordinary.’  The  committee  for  the 
centenary  of  Isabey  and  Raffet  is  making  a  press¬ 
ing  appeal  to  the  fortunate  owners  of  works  by 
these  two  great  artists.  For  information,  apply  to 
the  Secretariat-General  of  the  Isabey  Monument, 
14,  rue  Ernest-Renan,  Paris. 

There  are  to  be  exhibitions  of  modern  artists 
also,  at  the  Cercle  Volney  and  the  Union  Artis- 
tique,  the  indispensable  (?)  prelude  to  the  great 
annual  salons.  The  former  will  include  contri¬ 
butions — the  usual  things,  which  we  can  count  on 
with  perfect  confidence,  and  so  entirely  without 
enthusiasm — from  F  Humbert,  Cormon,  Flameng, 
Henner,  Bouguereau,  Carolus  Duran,  Tattegrain, 
C.  Ferrier,  and  so  on;  and  the  latter  from 
C.  Ferrier,  Carolus  Duran,  Cormon,  F.  Humbert, 
and  so  on.  We  salute  them  all  with  remorseful 
respect.  We  shall  meet  them  all  again  at  the 
salons — and  any  number  of  others  with  them. 
Fortunately  we  shall  also  meet  the  powerful  charm 
and  the  constantly  progressive  art  of  M.  Hugues 
de  Beaumont. 

There  were  also  small  ‘one-man’  exhibitions  of 
G.  de  Champeaux,  Marcel  Moisand,  Henri  Duhem, 
Valtat  and  Wilder,  and  Louis  Legrand.  The  last 
has  been  particularly  interesting. 


The  Museums 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Director  of  Fine 
Arts,  M.  Henry  Marcel,  has  been  to  bring  new 
blood  into  the  staff  of  the  national  museums. 
M.  Kaempfen  has  retired,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  eminent  man  with  a  European  reputation, 
M.  Homolle,  member  of  the  Institute  and  director 
of  the  French  school  in  Athens.  M.  Homolle  is 
at  once  a  scholar,  in  the  most  ideal  sense  of  the 
word,  and  an  active  administrator,  who  knows 
how  to  take  all  responsibility  upon  himself,  and 
consequently  how  to  take  the  initiative.  The 
ability  with  which  M.  Homolle  has  directed  the 
excavations  at  Delphi  during  the  past  few  years 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  artistic  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  world.  His  fertile  rule  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  The 
Louvre  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  and  so  decisive  a  head.  The  Burlington 
Magazine  cannot  but  commend  the  happy 
choice  made  by  M.  Marcel,  the  eminent  titular 
director  of  the  national  museums,  and  congratu¬ 
late  M.  Homolle  and  the  great  ‘home’  of  art  in 
France — the  Louvre. 

Against  these  felicitations  we  have  to  set  a 
matter  for  regret.  The  incident  we  refer  to  might 
have  had  grave  consequences.  While  Rubens’ 
large  picture,  The  Kermesse,  was  being  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  a  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion,  an  accident  occurred,  and  the  picture  was 
damaged  in  several  places.  The  injuries  have 
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been  very  successfully  repaired,  but  the  event 
none  the  less  gives  cause  for  anxiety  about  the 
future.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connexion 
that  there  is  a  ‘  photographic  question  ’  at  the 
Louvre.  The  directors,  as  we  know,  have  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  firm  of  photographers,  the  terms  of 
which  give  power  to  take  down  the  pictures,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  the  best  light  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  photography.  The  Louvre  always  gives 
permission  to  anyone  to  take  photographs  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  situ,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  contract 
referred  to  is  an  absolute  monopoly,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  may  easily  be  seen.  Objections 
and  protests  have  poured  in  from  the  public  and 
from  photographers ;  and  since  the  contract  will 
expire  before  long,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  will  not  be  renewed. 

During  the  past  month  the  Louvre  has  received 
several  important  gifts.  The  chief  is  the  bequest 
of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  recently  deceased,  which 
consists  of  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman  by  Reynolds,  a 
Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Danloux,  a  very  fine  Head 
of  a  Man  attributed  to  Velasquez,  a  Portrait  of 
the  Artist  by  Roslin,  a  Portrait  of  Prince  Jerome 
by  Flandrin,  a  Portrait  of  the  Prince  Imperial  by 
Jules  Lefebvre,  a  Portrait  of  Giraud  by  Baudry, 
C.  Boulanger’s  picture  of  the  Interior  of  the  Pom¬ 
peian  House  built  by  Normand,  a  pastel  by  Doucet 
of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  and  an  enamel  of  Baron 
Larrey  by  Claudius  Popelin. 

M.  Doistau  has  presented  the  Department  of 
Objets  d’art  with  sixteen  very  interesting  articles  ; 
two  ivory  crosses  of  twelfth-century  Spanish  work, 
a  sixteenth- century  Persian  carpet,  and  thirteen 
pieces  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  lock¬ 
smiths’  work,  including  a  key  with  the  emblem  of 
Charles  IX. 

Madame  Lasseux’s  bequest  to  the  Carnavalet 
Museum  consists  of  works  by  Boilly,  including  a 
sketch  of  the  artist’s  family,  some  drawings,  and 
a  small  painting  of  Children  and  a  Dog  Playing ; 
a  group  in  biscuit  of  Louis  XVI,  the  Queen,  the 
Dauphin,  and  Mme.  de  Lamballe  ;  a  water-colour 
by  Bellanger,  and  some  faience  of  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  We  may  also  mention  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  two  portraits  of  Henri  Monnier, 
drawings  by  Gavarni  and  Gdrome. 

To  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts,  Princess 
Mathilde  left  a  lace  rochet,  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  belonging  to  Cardinal  Fesch, 
and  water-colours  by  Claudius  Popelin,  etc. 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  city  of  Paris  has 
been  presented  with  four  of  Isabey’s  finest  works. 

Round  the  Artistic  Societies 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  has  been  presented 
by  M.  Berger  with  a  photograph  of  a  very  curious 
bas-relief  discovered  in  Tripoli,  representing  three 
nymphs  going  one  behind  the  other  and  holding 
the  skirts  of  each  other’s  robes.  The  monument 
has  already  been  first  published,  with  the  col- 


laboration  of  M.  Perdrizet,  in  the  report  of  the 
English  school  in  Athens  for  1896.  M.  Berger, 
in  the  name  of  M.  Gauckler,  the  director  of  the 
antiquities  of  Tunis,  has  made  a  communication 
on  a  terra-cotta  stele  discovered  at  Carthage.  The 
scheme  is  three  unequal  monoliths  standing  on  an 
altar  and  accompanied  by  divine  symbols.  They  are 
surrounded  by  decoration  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
and  there  is  a  short  Phoenician  inscription  at 
the  base. 

The  National  Society  of  Antiquities  of  France 
has  received  from  M.  le  baron  de  Baye  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  silver  articles  discovered 
in  western  Georgia,  among  them  a  plate,  on  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  horse  turning  his  head  towards 
a  pillar.  M.  Marquet  de  Vasselot  contributes  a 
communication  on  two  ivory  crosses  presented  to 
the  Louvre  by  M.  Doistau;  M.  Leprieur  has  pre¬ 
sented  two  wooden  statuettes,  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  he  proves  to  be  of  Brussels  origin,  and  a 
St.  Etienne  of  French  origin  which  he  believes  to 
date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

G.  de  R. 

P.S. — I  must  add  a  note  on  an  interesting  pub¬ 
lication  issued  by  the  Maison  d’Editions  d’Art, 
La  Pologne  Contemporaine,  by  Eugene  Pelletan, 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  Antoine  Potocki.  The 
first  three  instalments  have  appeared  already.  The 
work  is  not  meant  for  dilletanti ;  it  aims  at  b  ing 
documentary.  Its  chief  artistic  interest  lies  in 
the  illustrations  which  are  all  reproductions  of 
pictures,  drawings,  sculptures,  etc.,  selected  from 
the  works  of  Polish  artists — Matejko,  Gierymski, 
Chelmonski,  Podkorvinski,  and  others. 


NOTES  FROM  BELGIUM1 

The  royal  museums  of  the  Cinquantenaire  have 
recently  acquired  a  shrine  made  by  Brother  Hugo 
of  Oignies.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reli¬ 
quary  cross  already  in  the  museum,  it  shows  the 
practice  of  a  special  art  by  the  famous  jeweller  of 
the  school  of  the  Meuse.  His  career  began  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  under  the  influence  of 
the  Romanesque  period,  and  he  introduced  an  art 
of  great  purity  of  style  and  deserving  of  close 
attention.  The  shrine  was  purchased  some  months 
ago  from  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
at  Nivelles,  where  it  had  long  lain  unnoticed,  until 
an  excursion  of  the  gild  of  St.  Luke  brought  it  to 
light.  It  was  exhibited  at  Bruges  in  the  exhibition 
of  early  Flemish  artists  in  1902. 

The  shrine  is  0’22  metres  (about  8$  inches)  in 
diameter.  The  body  of  it  is  of  oak  covered  with 
plates  of  stamped,  engraved,  and  gilded  copper, 
ornamented  with  filigree  work  and  gems.  In  shape 
it  is  a  quatrefoil  with  semi-circular  lobes,  and  has 
a  detachable  rectangular  plate  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  quatrefoil  with  pointed  lobes.  The  front 
1  TramUted  by  Harold  Child. 


is  ornamented  with  cabochons  of  rock  crystal  in 
silver  settings,  or  of  dark  red,  opaque  blue,  grey 
or  green  glass,  which  sometimes  consists  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  antique  millefiori.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  foliage  in  filigree.  There  is  a  cavity 
in  the  middle  which  used  to  contain  the  relic,  now 
missing,  of  St.  Mary  of  Oignies.  The  four  sides 
of  the  central  plate  bear  the  inscription  :  *  Hie  . 
Est  .  Junctura  .  Beate  .  Marie  .  De  .  Oignies.’ 

The  back  of  the  shrine  is  made  of  a  quatrefoil 
cut  out  of  a  single  plate,  the  lobes  connected  by 
slightly  curvilinear  corners.  It  is  engraved  with 
a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  the  Majestas 
Domini,  seen  full  face,  with  a  cruciform  nimbus 
about  his  head,  sitting  on  a  bench,  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  small  arched  windows,  of  which  only 
three  are  visible.  His  left  hand  holds  a  book,  and 
his  right  is  lowered  in  the  act  of  giving  the  bene¬ 
diction,  while  his  feet  rest  on  the  terrestrial  globe. 
The  drawing  of  the  figure  is  broad  and  severe,  and 
its  dignity  and  gravity  are  really  admirable.  The 
costume  is  antique  and  broken  into  numerous  folds, 
the  play  of  which  reveals  the  carriage  of  the  body 
in  a  grand  style.  Here  we  see  the  reflection  of  the 
broad  folds  and  the  finest  figuresof  Byzantine  art. 
The  background  is  worked  with  foliage  that  shows 
the  adaptation  to  decorative  art  of  the  tree  of  life, 
which  passed  from  its  Persian  origin  into  the  deco¬ 
rative  motifs  of  Byzantium  and  thence  into  Roman¬ 
esque  and  Gothic  art. 

There  are  two  old  glass  vases  in  the  section  of 
Belgo-Roman  antiquities  in  this  museum  to  which 
I  have  given  some  personal  study.  Their  value 
and  character  are  particularly  interesting,  ami 
make  them,  in  a  way,  unique.  The  first  is  violet- 
coloured  and  shaped  in  imitation  of  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  The  tone  is  very  even  and  very  beautiful. 
The  handles  are  attached  and  soldered,  and  the 
texture  of  the  glass  is  very  regular.  The  vase  was 
blown  in  a  mould  of  excellent  design,  for  the  lines 
are  marked  and  very  clear,  and  not  soft  and  blurred 
as  they  are  in  other  well-known  pieces  of  the  kind. 
From  the  point  of  view  both  of  technique  and  of 
art  it  is  extremely  beautiful. 

It  was  discovered  in  a  handsome  tomb  of  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  is  of 
oriental  origin,  attributable  to  Alexandrian  glass- 
blowers.  The  conditions  under  which  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  enable  us  to  determine  its  symbolic 
meaning.  Inside  it  were  several  flakes  of  some 
blackish-brown  substance,  which  was  proved  b\ 
chemical  analysis  to  be  dried  blood.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  connecting  the  contents 
of  the  vase  with  its  shape.  We  know,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  subtle  metaphysics  which  invaded 
the  ancient  Greek  myths  at  the  period  of  deca¬ 
dence,  the  bunch  of  grapes,  which  was  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  became  the  symbol  of  regeneration. 
Crushed  in  the  wine-press,  it  died  in  the  form  of 
fruit,  to  be  born  again  as  a  fertile  force  in  wine, 
which  was  likened  to  the  liquid  of  life,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  blood.  These  symbols,  which  were 
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common  in  the  Alexandrine  epoch,  took  their 
origin  from  the  hellenization  of  the  east  which 
accompanied  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire. 
And  so  the  tomb  of  this  man  of  rank,  who  died  in 
the  north  of  Gaul,  contained  evidence  of  an  orien¬ 
tal  industry  associated  with  an  oriental  myth. 
Placed  in  the  tomb,  this  glass  vase  in  the  shape  of 
a  bunch  of  grapes  expressed  the  renewal  of  life, 
and  had  a  reference  to  philosophic  beliefs  which 
had  come  from  the  Greek  orient  to  penetrate  the 
Roman  world.  This  fact  might  furnish  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  its  origin,  since  Alexandria,  where  these 
symbols  were  highly  in  favour,  was  also  famous  in 
the  ancient  world  for  its  glass. 

The  other  piece  is  a  very  fine  oinochoe  of  white 
glass,  very  evenly  and  purely  blown.  It  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  blue,  pearl-white,  and  gold  fillets  and 
palm-leaves  in  relief.  It  was  discovered  in  a  Belgo- 
Roman  tomb  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or 
the  beginning  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  unique. 

The  vase  was  blown  by  what  is  known  as  the 
cylindrical  process ;  this  is  evident  from  the  parallel 
direction  of  the  bubbles.  The  glass  fillets  attached 
to  it  form  designs  of  foliage  which  show  an  ex¬ 
tremely  choice  feeling  for  decoration.  The  central 
part  is  composed  of  white  enamel,  and  blue  enamel 
fillets  run  zigzag  across  the  vase  and  round  the 
top  of  the  neck.  The  handle  is  separately  made 
and  soldered  on  to  the  reliefs.  The  vase  is  signed 
on  the  bottom  with  a  round  spiral  mark,  with 
radiating  lines  imitating  a  figure  of  the  sun.  This 
is  essentially  an  oriental  mark. 

The  importance  of  this  vase  will  be  better  rea¬ 
lized  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  all  worked 
hot,  and  that  consequently  the  maker  had  to  pick 
up  a  fillet  of  glass  or  enamel  and  lay  it  in  position 
immediately,  giving  it  its  characteristic  design. 
Mistakes  or  changes  of  mind  were  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  dealing  with  a  surface  at  once  solid  and 
white-hot.  The  least  hesitation  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  the  vase. 

Pieces  of  old  glass  decorated  in  this  way  are 
rare.  The  process  of  their  manufacture  was  that 
in  use  for  the  diaireta,  reticulated  vases,  of  which 
the  Strasburg  cup,  destroyed  in  the  bombardment 
of  1870,  was  an  excellent  example.  The  process 
involved  a  superior  effort  of  technique,  and  vessels 
so  treated  may  be  considered  as  masterpieces  of 
the  craft. 

My  last  duty  is  to  announce  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  of  the  Libre  Esthdtique,  which  will  sum 
up  the  efforts  accomplished  by  the  painters  who 
under  the  name  of  impressionists  or  neo-impres¬ 
sionists  have  given  art  a  new  direction.  A  single 


room  will  contain  a  retrospective,  methodical,  and 
complete  series  of  characteristic  works,  lent  mainly 
by  private  collectors.  The  public  will  be  able  to 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  evolution  of  modern 
painting  in  France  from  Edouard  Manet  and 
Claude  Monet  to  the  men  who  are  advancing  at 
the  present  day  along  the  path  they  opened  up. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  museum  at 
Brussels  during  the  month  of  March.  It  will  prove 
a  valuable  document  for  the  history  of  art,  and  will 
accomplish,  for  the  first  time,  something  that  has 
been  attempted  more  than  once,  but  never  yet  with 
sufficient  completeness.  R.  Petrucci. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSING  LEAVES 
OF  THE  BEACON SFI ELD  BLARES 

In  the  February  number  of  The  Burling¬ 
ton  Gazette,  allusion  was  made  to  the  sale 
in  Chancery  Lane  of  a  number  of  books  whose 
pages  were  designed,  coloured,  and  printed  by 
William  Blake.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune  two  of  the  fragmentary  ‘  lots  ’  have  gone 
to  complete  the  identical  copies  of  the  works  from 
which  they  have  been  missing,  apparently  since 
1856.  Isaac  Disraeli  appears  to  have  been  an 
admirer  of  Blake.  In  any  case,  he  bequeathed  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  fine  coloured  copies  of  ‘  The 
Book  of  Thel,’  ‘  Songs  of  Innocence,’  ‘  The  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,’  *  Visions  of  the 
Daughters  of  Albion,’  ‘  Europe,’  ‘The  First  Book 
of  Urizen,’  and  ‘Songs  of  Experience.’  These 
occurred  for  sale  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Beacons¬ 
field  library  on  March  20,  1882,  and  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  well-known  collector.  ‘  Europe,’  which 
sold  for  £ 8  5s.,  lacked  frontispiece,  the  title-page, 
and  three  plates ;  the  ‘  Visions,’  which  fetched  £34, 
wanted  the  last  plate,  ‘  Bromion  and  Oothoon  in 
the  Cave,’  which  was  added  later,  however,  from 
a  much  less  good  copy.  The  missing  leaves  found 
their  way,  apparently,  into  the  collection  of  Blake 
plates  bound  up  irregularly  in  a  cloth  case,  but 
separated  for  purposes  of  sale  by  Messrs.  Hodgson. 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  of  their 
history  in  the  interval  save  that  some  ruthless 
binder  cut  them  down  from  15  by  11  in.,  the 
satisfactory  measurements  of  the  Beaconsfield 
‘  Europe,’  to  izf  by  g£  inches.  The  five  ‘Europe’ 
plates  and  the  one  belonging  to  the  ‘  Visions,’ 
which  brought  £80  and  £29  respectively — the  in¬ 
crease  in  money-worth  of  the  Blake  pieces  since 
1882  should  be  noted — have  been  acquired  by  the 
collector  to  complete  the  Beaconsfield  books, 
which  are  among  the  finest  copies  known. 
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PICTURE  SALES 

The  sale-rooms  still  continue  to  show  a  total 
absence  of  pictures  of  a  high  order,  and  those  who 
frequent  Christie’s  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
hope  of  witnessing  an  exciting  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  a  masterpiece  have  so  far  been  singu¬ 
larly  disappointed.  Almost  as  unfruitful  have  the 
sale-rooms  been  for  those  lovers  of  art  who  would 
enhance  their  knowledge  by  the  study  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  exposed  from  week  to  week. 

And  yet  to  a  clear-sighted  student  there  is 
always  something  to  be  learnt  in  the  auction-room, 
however  poor  may  be  the  array  of  pictures  upon 
the  walls.  Often  a  forgery  or  a  mis-attributed 
canvas  is  more  instructive  than  a  genuine  work  ; 
the  distinctive  touch  of  a  master  becomes  more 
evident,  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind’s  eye  by 
comparison  with  the  more  or  less  close  imitation 
of  a  pupil  or  the  deliberate  copying  of  a  forger. 

Thus  on  February  6,  among  the  pictures  col¬ 
lected  by  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  T.  Birchall,  were 
three  attributed  to  Phillips  Wouwerman.  The 
largest  represented  a  fair  in  a  Dutch  village,  with 
numerous  horsemen  and  figures,  and  in  the  corner 
appeared  the  initials  P.  W.  A  close  examination 
of  the  picture,  whose  subject  and  composition,  in¬ 
cluding  the  usual  white  horse,  would  at  first  sight 
allow  it  to  pass  as  a  genuine  work  by  this  artist, 
showed  that  although  it  was  undoubtedly  a  picture 
of  the  period,  it  was  not  marked  by  that  careful 
yet  harmonious  detail  characteristic  of  Phillips 
Wouwerman.  The  horses  in  particular  are  loosely 
drawn,  and  lack  that  inimitable  expression  of  life 
and  spirit  which  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  the 
colouring  is  fiat  and  undistinguished,  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  a  work  by  Phillips  Wou¬ 
werman,  but  by  his  younger  brother  and  pupil, 
Peter,  of  whom  it  is  a  good  example,  and  it  was 
not  too  dear  at  170  gns. 

The  other  two  pictures  arc  by  the  more  famous 
brother,  and  though  they  differ  greatly  in  quality, 
they  possess  one  peculiar  feature  in  common — 
neither  contains  a  white  horse.  The  smaller  and 
by  far  the  finer  of  the  two,  which  was  sold  for 
480  gns.,  is  a  landscape  with  a  sportsman  and  a 
dog  by  a  sandy  bank.  It  is  an  extremely  pleasing 
work,  very  warm  and  rich  in  tone ;  in  some 
respects  closely  akin  to  the  manner  of  Wynants, 
but  the  atmosphere  is  more  vaporous  and  the 


touch  firmer.  The  third  is  probably  an  early 
work,  showing  a  landscape  with  cottages,  bridge, 
sportsman,  and  other  figures,  and  it  fetched 
180  gns. 

In  the  same  collection  a  small  bird’s-eye  view 
over  a  flat  Dutch  landscape  with  churches  and  a 
windmill,  by  Jacob  Ruysdael,  fetched  400  gns. 
This  seems  a  good  price,  as  the  somewhat  dry 
atmosphere  and  hard  definition  of  the  different 
planes  in  the  perspective  mark  the  picture  as  a 
work  of  a  fairly  early  period  in  the  master’s  career. 
Cornelius  Dusart,  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Adr. 
Van  Ostade,  was  represented  by  a  very  attractive 
work  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  A  Party  of 
Boors,  regaling  outside  a  tavern,  bright  in  colouring 
and  witty  in  expression  (95  gns.) ;  and  there  was 
also  an  excellent  example  of  that  talented  follower 
of  Gerard  Dow,  Dominic  Van  Tol.  Though  his 
colour  is  colder  and  his  technique  more  laboured, 
his  pictures  are  often  attributed  to  his  master, 
from  whose  work  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distin¬ 
guish  them.  In  common  with  many  other  artists 
of  his  time,  Van  Tol  often  treated  subjects  whose 
vulgar  coarseness  makes  many  collectors  loth  to 
admit  them  into  their  homes;  the  example  offered 
at  Christie’s  on  February  6  was  of  this  unpleasant 
nature,  showing  an  old  woman  intently  searching 
the  curly  hair  of  a  little  boy  seated  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  her;  the  very  fine  quality  of  this  work 
barely  compensates  the  offensiveness  of  the  theme, 
so  that  it  only  fetched  54  gns.  A  grisaille  repre¬ 
senting  the  Virgin  and  three  Cherubs  and  sold  for 
42  gns.  was  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  an  attribution 
which  it  is  impossible  to  accept,  although  this  is 
probably  a  contemporary  study  of  the  Rubens 
school ;  nor  can  one  recognize  Watteau  as  the 
author  of  a  small  panel,  The  Music  Lesson,  painted 
no  doubt  under  his  influence,  and  sold  for  270  gns. 

The  pictures  described  above  were  all  included 
in  the  last  twenty  lots  of  the  day’s  sale,  which 
otherwise  contained  nothing  of  interest,  save  a 
small  study  of  an  oriental  smoker  by  R.  P.  Boning¬ 
ton,  which  fetched  65  gns.  Several  water-colours 
by  Birket  Foster,  mere  vignettes,  reached  about 
£50  apiece. 

The  vogue  of  this  artist  at  the  present  time  is 
difficult  to  justify  ;  his  water-colours  undoubtedly 
possess  certain  qualities  of  drawing;  they  show 
real  technical  skill  in  the  execution  of  detail ;  the 
foliage  and  tiny  figures  arc  rendered  with  the 
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minute  care  of  a  miniaturist ;  but  the  general 
effect  is  monotonous,  dry  and  prosaic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  In  another  sale,  that  of  January  30,  it  was 
possible  to  compare  Birket  Foster’s  water-colours 
with  one  of  a  true  master  in  the  handling  of  this 
medium,  namely,  Turner.  The  shortcomings  of 
the  former  were  here  at  once  evident ;  the  Turner 
(sold  for  135  gns.)  is  a  very  small  view  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  only  4  in.  by  6  in. ;  but  in  this  little  space 
the  touch  of  the  great  artist  is  unmistakable  ;  the 
delicate  harmony  of  the  colour-scheme,  the  depth 
and  breathable  quality  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
general  power  and  breadth  of  the  execution  seem 
to  widen  the  narrow  limits  of  the  frame ;  the 
vastness,  the  poetry  of  nature,  are  expressed  with 
a  total  absence  of  strain,  in  contrast  with  which 
the  patent  effort  of  Birket  Foster  is  as  wearisome 
as  it  is  ineffective.  In  a  word,  the  one  is  a  work 
of  art,  the  others  the  productions  of  a  skilful  and 
highly-trained  artisan. 

Effort  too  visible,  and  for  that  reason  displeas¬ 
ing,  is  also  the  principal  fault  of  the  little  picture  by 
Alma  Tadema,  for  which  620  gns.  were  paid  on 
the  same  day — January  30.  *  Who  is  it  ?  ’  is  the 

title  of  this  composition,  which  shows  three  women 
in  classical  costume  in  a  marble  hall.  The  ceiling 
is  supported  by  columns  and  the  walls  between 
them  are  open  at  the  top,  so  that  one  of  the  girls, 
by  standing  upon  a  cushioned  form,  can  peep  over 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  person  who  has  evidently 
entered  the  courtyard.  The  other  two,  seated  on 
either  side,  await  her  report.  The  polished  surface 
of  the  marble  is  rendered  with  the  consummate 
skill  for  which  Tadema  has  become  famous,  but 
the  excessive  care  which  the  artist  has  bestowed 
upon  the  women's  draperies  produces  an  effect  of 
laboured  heaviness  quite  incompatible  with  the 
flimsiness  of  their  tissue. 

In  the  sale  of  February  13,  a  three-quarter 
length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wilson  in  green  dress  with 
lace  fichu  and  sleeves,  in  a  landscape,  was  ascribed 
to  Romney,  and  reached  210  gns.  If  this  be  really 
the  work  of  Romney,  its  date  must  be  a  very  early 
one  in  the  artist’s  life  ;  it  contains  certain  technical 
peculiarities  which  lend  plausibility  to  the  attribu¬ 
tion  :  for  instance,  the  reddish  shadows  of  the 
face,  and  especially  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  the 
broad  treatment  of  the  foliage  background.  The 
features,  however,  no  less  than  the  dress,  are  hard, 
and  the  outlines  more  clearly  defined  than  was 
Romney’s  custom,  and  it  seems  more  probable 
that  some  other  contemporary  painter  was  the 
author  of  the  portrait.  Undoubtedly  by  Romney 
is  the  sketch  from  the  nude  of  a  girl’s  head  and 
bust,  with  her  right  arm  raised,  shading  the  face  ; 
the  features  are  those  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  countless  studies  which  Romney 
made  from  his  beautiful  model ;  the  drawing  and 
modelling  of  the  bust  are  bad,  a  fact  which  is  not 
out  of  keeping  with  Romney’s  frequent  habit  of 
lavishing  little  pains  on  anything  but  the  head. 
This  sketch  was  sold  for  260  gns. 


Another  sketchy  head  of  a  lady,  in  white  dress 
with  dark  cap  and  cloak,  was  attributed  to  Hopp- 
ner,  and,  though  not  so  characteristic  as  the 
Romney,  was  very  plausibly  genuine;  it  fetched 
105  gns.  Sir  William  Beechey  was  represented 
by  a  picture  of  the  Infant  Bacchus  in  the  manner 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  realized  115  gns. 
The  same  price  was  paid  for  a  charming  pair  of 
genre  pictures  by  Morland’s  friend,  Julius  Caesar 
Ibbetson,  a  painter  who  is  not  now  sufficiently 
appreciated.  His  subjects  are  often  similar  to 
those  of  Morland,  but  their  treatment  is  very 
personal,  and  Ibbetson’s  sober  colouring  fre¬ 
quently  lends  to  his  works  a  sense  of  refinement 
not  always  to  be  found  in  those  of  his  better-known 
contemporary. 

The  Monday  sales  at  Christie’s  seldom  contain 
anything  of  importance,  but  there  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  item  on  January  25.  This  was  a  sketch-book 
containing  pencil  drawings  of  landscapes  and 
buildings  by  Turner,  with  an  autograph  letter 
from  John  Ruskin  testifying  to  their  authenticity. 
These  drawings  are  only  very  slight  studies,  but 
no  stroke  from  the  pencil  of  Turner  can  be  without 
artistic  interest,  and  the  sketch-book  fetched 
£6  10s.  M.  R. 

BOOK  SALES 

Valuable  private  libraries  or  important  collec¬ 
tions  of  books  from  various  sources  seldom  come 
under  the  hammer  in  Wellington  Street  during 
January  and  February.  With  the  depression  in 
America,  and  business  bibliographical  the  reverse 
of  active  in  this  country,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  year  1904  would  be  any  exception.  Some 
interesting  lots,  however,  occurred  in  a  selected 
portion  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Chandos  Pole  Gell,  of  Hopton  Hall,  Derbyshire. 
In  addition  to  those  tabulated,  one  may  name  the 
Statutes,  ‘Anno  I-XII  Henrici  Sexti,’  Pynson, 
1510;  ‘Anno  XIV  Henrici  Sexti,’  by  Middleton; 
and  ‘  Anno  XVIII  Henrici  VI,’  by  R.  Redman, 
in  contemporary  English  binding,  oaken  boards, 
stamped  leather,  with  the  clasps,  £46 ;  another 
volume  of  Statutes,  from  the  presses  of  Pynson, 
Redman,  and  Middleton,  again  in  old  binding, 
£35  10s. ;  the  first  edition  of  Holinshed’s  ‘  Chro¬ 
nicles  of  England,’  1577,  ‘Dr.  Thomas  Herbert’s 
Booke,’  £30 — a  good  example  from  the  library  of 
Mr.  Yates  Thompson  fetched  £50  last  year ;  ‘  Don 
Quixote,’  1620,  the  first  English  translation  of  the 
second  part,  £27  5s. ;  the  ‘  Mercurius  Publicus,’ 
1660-3,  138  numbers  of  this  old  newspaper,  some 
damaged,  £20  10s. ;  some  98  numbers  of  other 
newspapers,  1631-49,  £28  10s. ;  and  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Bacon’s  ‘  Essayes,’  1625,  £16  5s. 
In  1902  a  thick  i2mo.,  containing  the  1598  edition 
of  the  Bacon  ‘  Essayes,’  the  first  in  which  the 
Meditations  appeared  in  English,  with,  added,  the 
Essays  of  Cornwallis  and  Robert  Johnson  as  they 
initially  appeared,  made  £96. 

The  sale  in  Wellington  Street  on  February  2-3 


included  Fen6lon’s  ‘  Les  Aventures  de  Telemaque,’ 
Amsterdam,  1734,  one  of  150  copies  in  folio  size, 
bound  in  blue  morocco  by  Bradel,  £38 — this  was 
the  example  which  fetched  506  fr.  at  the  Caillard 
sale,  £58  10s.  at  the  Beckford  in  18S2,  the  Comte 
de  la  Beraudiere’s  hne  copy,  in  green  morocco, 
with  arms  of  Bernard  de  Rieux,  having  made 
1,000  fr.  in  1SS5;  Goldsmith’s  ‘  Retaliation,’ first 
edition,  1774,  with  some  other  pieces  bound  up 
in  the  4to,  £26  10s. ;  Bishop  Thirlby’s  copy  of  a 
Primer  printed  by  Grafton  in  1545,  unfortunately 
defective,  £38;  and  a  proof  set  of  Blake’s  *  Illus¬ 
trations  to  the  Book  of  Job,’  1826,  with  the 
signature  of  John  Linnell  and,  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note,  as  suggesting  that  the  work 
of  his  contemporary  was  not  unknown  to  him, 
the  mark  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  £12  17s.  6d. 
Sumptuous  art  books  formed  a  feature  of  the  sale 
on  January  27.  Mrs.  Frankau’s  ‘John  Raphael 
Smith,’  1902,  realized  £17  10s. ;  Burne-Jones’s 
‘  Works,’  91  photogravures  on  India  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society,  £25  ; 
Lord  R.  S.  Gower’s  *  Lawrence,’  1900,  large  paper, 
£10  5s. ;  Sir  Walter  Armstrong’s  ‘  Raeburn,’  1901, 
£6;  Burton’s  ‘Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,’ 
16  vols.,  1S85-8,  brought  £28  10s. ;  Ackermann’s 
‘  Microcosm  of  London,’  3  vols.,  1S08,  and  ‘  Win¬ 
chester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,’  1S16,  £16  and 
£'15  5s.  On  February  6  Verard’s  ‘  Gyron  le 
Courtoys,’  c.  1501,  somewhat  defective  and  sold 
with  all  faults,  made  £18  10s.,  against  £33  10s. 


for  Prince  d’Essling’s  copy  in  1902;  the  Dispatch  Book  Sales 
Box  of  Robert  Southey,  containing  in  manuscript 
the  Journal  of  his  journey  through  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy  in  1S17,  £5  ;  and  a  poor  example 
of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare,  £40. 

Books  printed  in  limited  numbers  by  the 
Kelmscott,  the  Vale,  the  Doves,  and  other  presses 
have  relapsed  in  market-value  with  alarming 
rapidity  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  was  forthcoming  at  Messrs.  Hodg¬ 
son’s  on  January  26.  Yale  Press  books  included 
the  ‘  Shakespeare,’  1900-3,  39  vols.,  which  brought 
but  £"11 — the  issue  price  was  16s.  a  volume,  equal 
to  £31  4s.,  and  in  1901  17s.  a  volume  was  realized ; 

Arnold’s  ‘  Empedocles  on  Etna,’  1S96,  6s.  6d., 
against  £2  in  1901  ;  Blake’s  ‘  Book  of  Thel,’  ‘  Songs 
of  Innocence  ’  and  ‘  Songs  of  Experience,’  1S97, 
iis.,  against  £2  in  1900.  For  the  first  time  there 
occurred  at  auction  the  beautifully-printed  Bible 
of  the  Doves  Press.  It  brought  the  issue  price, 

3  gns.  a  volume.  The  Doves  Press  ‘Agricola,’ 
published  at  25s.  in  1900,  made  £6,  against  £8  12s. 
last  year;  ‘The  Ideal  Book,’  issued  at  12s.  6d., 

£2  12s.,  against  £4  16s.;  ‘William  Morris,’  pub¬ 
lished  at  15s.  in  1901,  £2  4s.,  against  5  gns.;  the 
Tennyson  ‘  Poems,’  published  at  25s.  in  1902, 

£1  14s.,  against  £2  3s.  ;  the  fine  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’ 
published  at  3  gns.  in  1902,  £5,  against  a  record 
of  £9  5s.  Oscar  Wilde’s  ‘  Salome,’  first  edition,  in 
cloth,  uncut,  fetched  £3  5s. ;  the  Clarendon  Press 
facsimile  of  the  1623  folio  Shakespeare,  in  calf,  £7  5s. 


SOME  NOTEWORTHY  PRINTED  BOOKS 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 


1.  NovaStatuta,  Anno  Primo  Edw.  I II— 

Anno  XXII  Edw.  IV.  Folio, 
njg  by  8 Jin.  Conterap.  oaken 
boards,  leather,  stamped  in  four 
panels.  (192) 

2.  Pamphlets.  Long  Parliament,  Re¬ 

bellion,  Civil  War,  etc.  40  vols 
4to.  Old  rough  calf.  (115) 

.Smith,  Captain  John.  \ 

Description  of  New  I  E.P.  4to. 

England 

Uarcourt.  R.  Voyage.  (127)  (3) 
to  Guiana  I 

4.  (Scott,  Sir  W.)  Tales  of  My  Land¬ 
lord.  First  Series.  E.P.  4  vols. 
i2mo.,  7i  by  4  Jin..  uncut.  Orig. 
grey  boards.  (417) 


Horae. 
6  Jtn 


Sarum  Use.  4to.,  81  by 
Brown  morocco  by  Birdsall 


6  (Austen,  Jane )  Mansfield  Park. 
E.P  7|  by  4 jin  . 

uncut.  Ortg.  boards,  (3) 


E.P.  Editio  pnneeps. 


Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

(W.  Mach- 
linia) 

(1482  ?) 

Various 

1640-60 

H.  Lownes 
for  R. 

Clerke 

J.  Beale  for 
W.  Welby 

J.  Ballantyne 
&  Co.,  for 
W.  Black¬ 
wood  &  J. 
Murray 

l6l6| 

1613! 

1816 

Francis  Reg- 
nault 

•535 

T.  Egcrton 

1814 

Library, 
Date  of  Sale. 


Cell,  Feb.  1 


Cell,  Feb.  1 


Jan.  6  (H.) 


Feb. 


Price. 


r 

223 


•35 


104 


60 


Notes. 


Cell,  Feb.  1  18.10 


Fino  copy,  with  the  blank  leaves,  of  first  printed  col¬ 
lection  of  English  Statutes.  Old  MS.  notes  in  margin. 
‘Nova  Statuta  ‘  written  on  fore-edge.  8  II.  of  the 
Statute  of  the  first  of  Richard  III,  which  formed  the 
fly  leaves,  sold  separately  for  C*.  but  since  replaced. 
1813,  Willett,  £7;  1893.  Bateman,  mor.  by  Bedford, 
sold  with  all  faults,  £8j  tSv<5,  mor.  tooled  to  an  old 
pattern,  £275.  K  B. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  pamphlets  relating 
to  .1  period  which  from  a  bibliographical  stand  point 
presents  exceptional  difficulties.  I  he  U.M.,  the 
Kylands  Library,  and  other  Catalogues  of  early 
English  books  go  down  to  1640  only. 

The  volume  contains  ten  other  pieces  of  Americana,  etc. 
In  1900  the  Ashburton  copy  of  Smith  s  \.!-.  it  • 
ments  for  the  Unexperienced  Blantcrs  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,'  1631,  with  the  map  by  Passe,  made  £160. 


•  Miss  Edmondtones 1  on  I. p/s  of  Vols.  Ill  A  IV,  •  No.  jj, 
George  Street,'  elsewhere.  Labels  almost  intact,  but 
backs  sewed.  Pencil  mark.  *  28s.'  K.P.  Pubd  :Si, 
1899,  fine  orlg-  stale,  £28  tos. ;  19’  ••dura¬ 

tion.  uncut,  £30  to*.;  1903,  Edinburgh,  £So.  but  taken 
back  on  discrepancies  being  discovered,  t'rlg.  MSS. 
of  contents:  ’Old  Mortality/  1831,  Constable,  fjt, 
resold  Richardson.  1897.  ’  l'h«  Black  Dwarf.- 

Ballantyne,  184S.  27!  guineas,  resold  Idle.  1874.  £78 

Contains  to  prel.  II,  and  Contemn.  4  II.  unnumbered, 
slgs.  A  to  II.  and  A-X4  In  S's.  Title  cleaned  and 
slightly  t'-palrcd,  some  sis*,  slightly  cut  Into.  Colo, 
phon  d  led  May  jj,  1336.  Saunders,  ijs..  1891. 
Strung,  286.  Copies  on  vellum  In  Bod  elan  and 
kylands  Libraries  Krgnaull  tsaued  editions  also  In 
tju  and  ij)7.  .  .  _ ,  .  . 

Circulating  library  copy,  boards  written  on.  backs  da 
tnagod.  K.P.  Pubd.  ifts.  Remarkable  instance  of 
rise  In  money -value  of  'clastic*  novels.  Not  tnany 
years  ago  the  book  was  sold  with  others  In  bundle*. 


Catalogue  numbers,  after  description*,  within  bracket*  (II)  Sold  by  llodgton,  all  others  by  Sothcby. 
(')  Slightly  defective  f)  Defective.  (’)  Sold  with  all  fault*.  K.F.  Record  price 


J 


The 

Burlington 

Gazette 


Book  or  art  auctions  consisting  of  a  single  lot 
only  could  probably  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  On  May  n,  1803,  Mr.  Christie  held 
one  such,  when  there  was  sold  for  £400  ‘  a  grand 
historical  picture  representing  the  reception  of 
the  hostage  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib  by  the  Marquis 
of  Cornwallis,’  containing  about  seventy  portraits 
from  life,  painted  in  India  by  A.  W.  Devis  ;  at 
another,  arranged  more  than  a  century  thereafter, 
on  January  25  last,  Messrs.  Sotheby  offered  for 
sale  the  original  manuscript  of  Book  I  of  ‘  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,’  from  which  Samuel  Simmons  set  up 
the  first  edition  of  1667,  ‘  next  door  to  the  Golden 
Lion  in  Aldersgate  Street.’  Under  the  Press  Act 
of  May  19,  1662,  the  functions  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  included  the  licensing  of  all  books 
other  than  those  relating  to  law,  history,  politics, 
and  heraldry.  The  duties  were  performed  by- 
deputy,  and  the  censor  to  whom  the  manuscript 
of  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  was  submitted  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tomkyns,  domestic  chaplain  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Gilbert  Sheldon,  and  the  author  of  several 
royalist  and  high  church  publications.  According 
to  Toland,  the  world  ‘had  like  to  be  eternally 
depriv’d  of  this  treasure  by  the  ignorance  or  malice 
of  the  licenser,  who,  among  other  frivolous  excep¬ 
tions,  would  needs  suppress  the  whole  poem  for 
imaginary  treason  ’  in  lines  594-9.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  he  waived  his  objections,  and  on  the  inside 
of  the  first  of  the  eighteen  leaves,  each  about 
by  6  inches,  is  the  official  licence  to  print,  in  the 
holograph  of  Tomkyns.  It  reads  : 

Imprimatur 

Tho.  Tomkyns  {  Rmo  in 
Christo  Patri  ac  Domino 
Dno  Gilberto  divina  Providentia 
Archi-Episcopo  Cantuariensi  a 
Sacris  domesticis. 

Richard  Royston 
Int. - 

p.  Geo:  Tokefeilde  Cl: 

Richard  Royston  was  Warden  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company,  George  Tokefeilde  was  the 
clerk  responsible  foi  the  entry.  For  years  prior 
to  1667  Milton  had  been  blind,  and  the  manu¬ 
script,  with  about  25  lines  on  a  full  page,  is  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  scrivener.  No  other  portion  of 
the  original  manuscript  has  been  traced  to  a  later 
date  than  1731,  and  the  first  mention  of  this  por¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  in  1749,  when  Bishop  Newton 
described  it  as  ‘  copied  fair  for  the  press.’  It 
contains,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  alterations, 
many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  due  to  its  having 
been  read,  nay,  even  spelt,  over  to  the  blind  poet. 
The  manuscript  was  offered  for  sale  as  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Henry  Clinton  Baker,  of  Bayfordbury, 
whose  ancestor,  Sir  William  Baker,  M.P.  for  Herts, 
married  Mary  Tonson  in  1742,  his  son,  William 
Baker,  inheriting  the  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  from  Richard 
Tonson,  brother  of  Jacob  Tonson  the  younger,  of 
the  famous  publishing  firm.  The  historical,  lite¬ 
rary  and  associative  interest  of  the  manuscript  is, 
then,  great. 


Brief  allusion  only  need  be  made  to  the  di¬ 
spiriting  incident  of  January  25.  Would-be  buyers 
had  to  bid  against  a  very  high  reserve,  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
‘  lot  ’  did  not  change  hands.  Dealers  are  seldom 
unaware  in  advance  when  a  reserve  is  to  be  opera¬ 
tive,  and,  as  almost  certainly  in  the  present  case, 
reserves  frequently  tend  to  stifle  healthy  compe¬ 
tition.  After  a  facetious  opening  offer  of  £50  from 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  the  manuscript  was  carried  up  to 
£3,000  by  Mr.  Snowdon  on  behalf  of  a  client,  and 
from  that  point  onward  to  £4,750  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of 
the  firm  of  Ellis  and  Elvey,  again  on  behalf  of  a 
client.  But  for  these  bids  there  was  silence  in  the 
unusually  crowded  sale-room,  and  when  Mr.  Hodge 
announced  the  reserve  of  £5,000,  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  was  that  the  owner  had  not  acted  in  the  wisest 
way.  Had  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’  been  in  the  poet’s 
autograph,  there  is  no  telling  what  it  would  have 
fetched. 

It  is  of  interest  to  specify  some  important 
*  lots  ’  in  the  autograph  kind  which  have  occurred 
at  auction  during  the  past  few  years. 


SOME  IMPORTANT  ORIGINAL  MSS. 
FORMERLY  SOLD. 


1.  Scott,  Sir  W.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  (from 

Cadell  sale,  1867,  264  gns.) 

2.  Keats,  J.  29  Autograph  Letters 

3.  Nelson,  Lord.  Memoir  of  his  Birth,  Life  and 

Services.. 

4.  Burns,  R.  Scott's  Musical  Museum,  with 

auto,  notes 

5.  Scott,  Sir  W.  Old  Mortality  (from  Constable 

sale,  1831,  ^33) . 

6.  Thackeray,  W.  M.  Miss  Perry’s  Album,  with 

Letters  and  unpub.  Poem 

7.  Scott,  Sir  W.  83  Letters  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thos.  Scott  (from  Scott-Huxley  sale,  /305) 

8.  Tennyson,  A.  and  C.  Poems  by  Two  Brothers. 

Orig.  MS.,  3  unpub.  Poems,  etc. 

9.  Garrick,  D.  64  Letters.. 

10.  Dickens,  C.  The  Battle  of  Life 

11.  Gray,  Thos.  Ode  to  Poesy  and  extra  stanza  to 

Elegy  (from  Geo.  Daniel’s  sale,  1864,  ^30) 

12.  Burns,  R.  Poems,  Letters,  etc.,  to  Mrs. 

Riddell  . .  . 

13.  Swift,  Dean.  23  Letters,  Poems,  Essays 

14.  Lamb,  C.  and  M.  18  Letters,  1805-31 

15.  Burns,  R.  Journal,  36  pp.  Begun  Edin¬ 

burgh,  April  9,  1787.  Draft  Letter  re  tomb¬ 
stone  to  R.  Fergusson  . 

16.  Burns,  R.  10  Letters  to  Peter  Hill,  1791-6  .. 

17.  Penn,  Wm.  Will,  Letters,  Documents,  etc. . . 

18.  Keats,  J.  Cap  and  Bells,  1819,  lacks  21J 

stanzas  . . 

19.  Scott,  Sir  W.  Ivanhoe.  Fragment  (from 

Constable  sale,  1831, /12) 

20.  Moore,  Thos.  Lalla  Rookh.  MS  and  proof 

sheets 

21.  Cromwell,  Oliver.  Orig.  correspondence  of 

Major-General  Lambert,  Colonel  Fairfax, 
Sir  T.  Fairfax,  etc.,  during  Siege  of  Ponte¬ 
fract,  1648-9.  8  letters  of  Cromwell,  one 

note  in  his  autograph. . 

22.  Dryden,  J.  16  long  Letters  to  Mrs.  Stuart, 

Elmes  Stewart,  and  William  Walsh,  1698- 
1700 

23.  Jonson,  Ben.  Letter  of  14  lines 

24.  Milton,  J.  Genevan  Bible  with  signature  ‘  John 

Milton,  ffeb.  24:  1654’  on  slip,  3J  by  ijin., 
pasted  inside  cover 

25.  Morris,  W.  Dream  of  John  Ball.  98  pp.  . . 


Year 

Price. 

1897  £ 

1,200 

1903 

1,070 

1897 

1,000 

1903 

610 

1897 

600 

1902 

59° 

1903 

485 

1892 

48O 

1899 

445 

1899 

400 

1901 

400 

1901 

400 

1902 

400 

1902 

369 

1897 

365 

1902 

365 

1901 

355 

1902 

345 

1901 

340 

1901 

330 

1898 

330 

1898 

330 

1903 

320 

1901 

225 

1902 

166 

4 


Year.  Price. 

26.  Shelley,  P.  B.  11  Letters  to  Miss  Curran, 

Hogg,  Ollier,  etc.,  1810-20  ..  ..  ..  1902  £161 

27.  Gladstone,  W.  E.  23  long  Letters  to  William 

Farr,  1826-32.  from  Eton  and  Oxford  ..  1898  131 

2S.  Shakespeare,  W.  Signature  (?  authentic)  in 

a  1365  Italian  book  (bought  by  Pickering, 

1845,  2i  guineas)  ..  ..  ..  ..  1S9S  102 

PRINT  SALES 

The  sales  of  prints  which  have  been  held  during 
the  past  month  have  rarely  included  any  examples 
dating  before  the  eighteenth  century.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  most  interesting  have  been  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  modern  artists.  A  very  good  sale  was 
held  on  January’  20  at  Christie’s,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  For  the  important  prints  fair 
prices  were  obtained,  but  the  present  depression 
was  responsible  for  the  many  cheap  lots  which 
were  to  be  secured  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  fine  series  of  remarque  proofs  after 
Meissonier  constituted  one  of  the  features  of  the 
sale;  all  were  in  capital  condition.  The  largest 
price  was  obtained  for  a  beautiful  remarque  proof 
on  vellum,  signed  by  the  painter,  of  1S07,  by’ 
J.  Jacquet ;  £"105  was  paid  for  it.  Next  in  favour 
came  a  remarque  proof  by  the  same  engraver,  of 
1814,  which  sold  for  £52  10s.,  and  the  same 
figure  was  realized  for  a  remarque  proof  on  vellum 
of  1806,  also  by’  the  same  engraver.  But  not 
behind  these  examples  in  quality  were  many  of 
the  others  offered,  although  lacking  in  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  printed  on  vellum  or  being 
signed.  Such  for  example  was  the  finely  printed 
remarque  proof  of  The  Stirrup  Cup,  by  J.  Jacquet, 
which  for  delicacy  and  evenness  would  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  of  its  companions.  It  was  cheap 
at  £14  14s.  Of  the  remainder,  remarque  proofs 
of  Les  Renseignements  and  Le  Guide,  both  by’ 
A.  Jacquet,  sold  for  £"36  15s.  and  £24  3s.  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Generals  in  the  Snow,  by  E.  Boilvin, 
brought  £31  10s.  Two  etchings  by  Meissonier, 
both  signed,  were  sold  for  £23  2s.  together.  These 
were  Signor  Annibal  and  L’homme  a  l’epee. 

Quite  of  equal  importance  to  the  Meissoniers 
were  the  series  of  twenty-five  by  Whistler. 
Nearly  every  phrase  of  his  artistic  development 
was  represented,  and  the  examples  were  all  in 
capital  condition.  Still,  disappointment  must  be 
expressed  at  the  small  prices  realized.  We  have 
heard  recently  so  much  about  the  enormous  rise 
in  the  price  of  Whistler’s  etchings,  and  we  know, 
moreover,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  many 
changing  hands  lately  at  extravagant  figures,  that 
such  a  record  as  we  have  here  comes  quite  as  a 
shock.  It  serves  as  another  demonstration  of  the 
necessity  of  checking  private  valuations  by  those 
obtained  under  the  hammer.  Of  the  Thames 
series  a  trial  proof  of  Kotherhithe  brought  the 
largest  price,  £11  os.  6d.,  and  £5  15s.  each  was 
paid  for  a  first  state  of  Billingsgate  and  Thames 
Police,  whilst  a  fair  impression  of  The  Lime- 
Burner  realized  £8.  Very  cheap  indeed  was  a 


first  state  presentation  proof  of  Millbank,  which  Print  Sales 
was  knocked  down  at  £3.  Better  prices  were 
obtained  for  some  of  the  later  examples.  A  deli¬ 
cately  printed  impression  of  the  Little  Venice 
sold  for  £13  13s.,  the  Long  Venice  £13  2s.  6d., 
and  San  Biagio  /14  3s.  6d.  Some  of  the  Dutch 
etchings  sold  cheaply  ;  On  the  Scheldt,  £2  18s., 
a  very  good  Dordrecht,  £3  10s.,  and  Dutch  Boats, 

£s- 

A  few  capital  Cousins  were  included  ;  a  first 
published  state  of  Master  Lambton  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  which  was  exhibited  at  Earl’s 
Court  in  1897,  fetched  the  very  high  price  of 
£102  18s.,  and  a  first  published  state,  signed  by 
Cousins,  of  Lady  Peel  after  Lawrence,  was 
cheaper  at  £"52  10s.  It  was  also  exhibited  at 
Earl’s  Court  in  1S97. 

A  folding  screen  of  mahogany,  with  eighteen 
proofs,  all  signed  by  the  engraver  and  engraved 
by  Cousins  whilst  apprenticed  to  S.  W.  Reynolds, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  sold  for  £"5 2  10s.  This 
was  a  high  valuation  to  place  upon  them,  even 
when  the  quality  of  impression  is  considered,  for 
nearly’  all  had  suffered  materially  from  damp. 

A  veryr  good  first  published  state  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  after  John  Constable,  by  David  Lucas, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  Earl’s  Court  in  1S97, 
was  not  dear  at  £"65  2s.,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  artist’s  proof  signed  by  both  painter 
and  engraver  of  Beauty’s  Bath,  after  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  by  Cousins,  which  sold  for  £"io  10s.  A 
large  number  of  other  engravings  after  Landseer 
were  offered,  and  on  the  whole  realized  well.  An 
artist’s  proof  of  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen  was 
knocked  down  for  £42,  and  an  artist’s  proof  of 
Hunters  at  Grass,  by  Lewis,  £37  16s. 

The  modern  engravings  produced  very  sub¬ 
stantial  sums,  an  artist’s  proof  of  Lady  Hamilton 
as  Circe,  after  Romney  by  Scott-Bridgwater, 
changed  hands  at  £"iS  7s.  6d. ;  and  an  artist's 
proof  by’  the  same  engraver  of  Mrs.  Lee  Acton, 
after  Romney’,  £14  3s.  6d.  An  artist’s  proof  by 
J.  B.  Pratt  of  Mrs.  Gregory,  after  Raeburn,  sold 
for  £12  1 2S.,  and  a  like  proof  of  Countess  Gower 
and  Children,  after  Romney  by  T.  G.  Appleton, 

£"11  iis.;  and  an  artist’s  proof  of  Marie  Louise 
de  Tassio,  after  Vandyck  by  Laguillermie, 

£T6  5s.  6d. 

Amongst  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  en¬ 
gravings  offered  by  Sotheby’s  on  January  23, 
was  a  small  collection  of  un framed  engravings 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Lady  C.  Manners, 
by’  T.  Gaugain,  was  not  a  good  impression,  and 
sold  for  £5  5s.;  Master  Herbert  as  Bacchus, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  £3  3s. ;  and  by  no  means  a  good 
impression  of  The  Snake  in  the  Grass,  by 
W.  Nutter,  from  which,  moreover,  the  margin  had 
been  cut,  £"14  10s.  ;  and  an  example  in  brown  of 
Mr.  Philip  Vorke,  by  Bartolozzi,  £5. 

These  were  followed  by  a  moderate  impression 
in  black  of  What  You  Will,  by  and  after  J.  R. 

Smith,  which  was  not  cheap  at  £16  ios.  The 
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same  remark  also  applies  tothe  £15  5s.  paid  for  The 
Seamstress,  byT.Cheesman  after  Romney,  in  brown. 

The  sale  at  Christie’s  on  January  27  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  old  sporting  prints,  and 
as  the  all-round  quality  of  the  specimens  was 
high,  a  goodly  company  was  attracted,  and  com¬ 
petition  for  the  choicer  and  rare  lots  was  keen. 
Hyde  Park  sold  for  £ 22  is. ;  The  Elephant  and 
Castle  on  the  Brighton  Road,  £31  10s. ;  and  The 
North-east  View  of  the  New  General  Post  Office, 
£17  6s.  6d.  A  very  good  lot  was  the  set  of 
four — The  Grand  Stands  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  Good- 
wood,  and  Doncaster — £19  19s.  ;  and  the  ten 
portraits  published  by  Fuller  after  J.  F.  Herring, 
including  Chorister,  Tarrare,  Mango,  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  The  Colonel,  produced  £19  8s.  6d. 
Another  very  interesting  reminiscence  of  Old 
London  was  to  be  found  in  The  West  Country 
Mails  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee-House,  Piccadilly, 
which  was  knocked  down  for  £16  5s.  6d. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  month,  however,  was 
centred  in  the  sale  of  early  English  engravings, 
mostly  in  colour,  at  Christie’s  on  February  9. 
They  were  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Bulteel.  A 
few  years  ago  this  collection  would  not  have 
excited  much  attention,  for  although  many  of 
the  examples  were  undoubtedly  of  good  quality, 
many  had  been  cleaned  and  over-cleaned,  touched 
up,  or  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  margin.  Still, 
after  the  poor  specimens  which  have  constituted 
the  bulk  of  recent  sales,  a  good  impression  even 
in  undesirable  condition  affords  relief. 

The  chief  item  was  a  complete  set  of  The 
Cries  of  London  after  Wheatley,  all  printed  in 
colours.  These  had  been  collected  with  judge¬ 
ment,  but  in  these  days  of  keen  competition  for 
coloured  prints  it  is  not  possible  even  for  the 
wealthiest  collector  to  have  too  fastidious  a  taste. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  it.  Examined  indi¬ 
vidually  each  plate  seemed  a  very  fair  impression. 
Together  they  lacked  unity  and  balance,  and  the 
consequent  effect  was  disturbing.  Again,  many 
of  the  prints  had  been  bathed,  and  had  not  been 
improved  by  the  process.  The  margins  were 
ghastly  white,  and  the  contrast  accentuated  the 
crudity  and  aggressiveness  of  the  colour.  For 
these  reasons  they  were  not  a  collector’s  set,  and 
anyone  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  price  which 
it  realized  would  desire  one  possessing  more 
harmony  and  unity.  Still,  as  coloured  prints 
have  been  selling,  £472  10s.  cannot  be  considered 
an  excessive  price  for  them.  Had  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  desiderata  been  present,  double  this  price 
could  easily  have  been  reached. 

The  set  of  The  Months,  after  Hamilton  by 
Bartolozzi  and  Gardiner,  twelve  in  number,  printed 
in  colours,  were  in  much  better  condition.  Though 
the  ensemble  was  not  perfect,  yet  the  differences 
were  not  so  glaringly  apparent  as  was  the  case  with 
The  Cries.  Here  again  they  had  been  cleaned, 
and  were  a  little  raw  in  consequence.  They  were 
worth  much  more  than  £99  15s. 
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Between  these  two  lots  was  offered  a  set  not 
very  frequently  seen  in  the  auction-room — the  set 
of  four  :  Repairing  to  Market,  At  Market,  Coming 
from  Market,  and  Returned  from  Market,  by 
W.  Annis  after  Wheatley.  These  were  beautifully 
printed  in  colours,  and  one  was  inclined  to  forgive 
for  the  moment  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  draughts¬ 
manship  and  the  sentimentality  of  subject  in 
deference  to  the  high  quality  of  the  engraving  and 
the  brilliance  of  impression.  To  any  admirer  of 
coloured  prints  they  were  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  lots  in  the  sale.  £194  5s.  did  not  seem  an 
extravagant  price  to  pay  for  them. 

The  two  poorest  lots,  as  far  as  quality  of  im¬ 
pression  is  concerned,  sold  the  best.  A  very 
moderate  pair— A  Visit  to  the  Boarding  School 
and  A  Visit  to  the  Child  at  Nurse — by  the  last- 
mentioned  engraver  produced  £115  10s. ;  and  a 
still  worse — A  Party  Angling  and  The  Angler’s 
Repast — by  W.  Ward  and  G.  Keating  £99  15s. 

Nearly  all  the  fancy  prints  were  very  fine  im¬ 
pressions,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  not  exces¬ 
sive.  An  open-letter  proof,  printed  in  colours,  of 
Louisa  Mildmay,  by  William  Ward,  fetched  £42, 
but  a  larger  sum  would  have  been  obtained  if  the 
margin  had  not  been  in  bad  state.  Louisa,  by 
the  same  engraver  after  his  own  design,  also 
printed  in  colour,  sold  for  £48  6s. ;  and  Thoughts 
on  Matrimony,  after  J.  R.  Smith  by  W.  Ward, 
£35  14s.  The  companion  to  the  last-named, 
Thoughts  on  a  Single  Life,  by  and  after  J.  R. 
Smith,  was  not  nearly  such  a  good  impression, 
and  was  relatively  much  dearer  at  £26  5s. 

Amongst  the  portraits  were  to  be  found  some 
of  the  finest  prints  in  the  sale.  An  exquisite  im¬ 
pression  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  Nature,  after  Rom¬ 
ney  by  H.  Meyer,  printed  in  colours,  was  still  cheap 
at  £336,  and  an  almost  equally  good  Lady  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “  Emma  ”  in  colours,  by  J.  Jones,  should  have 
fetched  more  than  £183  15s.  Lady  Hamilton  as 
a  Bacchante,  by  C.  Knight,  also  in  colours,  sold 
for  £220  10s.  This  was  after  George  Romney, 
whilst  the  same  lady  as  a  Bacchante,  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  by  J.  R.  Smith,  of  average 
quality,  brought  £102  18s. 

But,  as  evidenced  by  the  prices  obtained,  the 
prints  after  Hoppner  attracted  most  attention.  A 
beautiful  second  state  printed  in  colours  of  The 
Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  by  W. 
Ward,  fetched  £693,  a  large  figure  certainly,  but 
justified  as  prices  go.  The  Setting  Sun  (The  God- 
sall  Children),  by  J.  Young,  a  fine  impression  in 
colours  of  this  somewhat  overrated  plate,  reached 
£262  ios.,  and  a  very  good  Countess  of  Oxford, 
by  S.  W.  Reynolds,  £162  15s.  A  bad  copy  of 
The  Countess  of  Mexborough,  by  W.  Ward,  was 
dear  at  £68  5s. 

Four  capital  impressions  which  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  been  cut  realized  £100  16s.  These  were 
The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Duncannon, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Miss  Farren,  all  after  Down- 
man  by  Bartolozzi  and  Tomkins;  whilst  a  very 


good  copy  of  J.  Ward’s  splendid  plate  of  The 
Alpine  Traveller,  after  Northcote,  sold  for  £21. 

Many  of  the  prints  at  this  sale  had  not  been 
improved  by  framing.  There  was  probably  nothing 
wrong  with  any  of  them  which  could  not  be  seen, 
but  it  is  always  inadvisable  to  cover  anything, 
whether  by  sunk  mounts  or  by  close  framing.  It 
leads  to  suspicion. 

FURNITURE,  CHINA  AND 
PORCELAIN  SALES 

On  January  22  a  sale  was  held  at  Christie’s  of  a 
small  collection  of  porcelain,  and  included  a  few 
pieces  of  old  English  furniture. 

A  pair  of  Worcester  oblong  jardinieres  and 
covers,  painted  with  panels  of  birds  and  with 
white  and  gold  bird  handles  and  feet,  sold  for 
£12  is.  6d.,  and  a  Fulham-ware  dish,  decorated 
in  red  and  brown  with  a  pelican  in  the  centre  and 
masks  on  the  borders,  with  the  initials  W.  R., 
18  inches  in  diameter,  for  £26  5s.  A  Derby 
Chelsea  group  of  lovers  on  rock-work  plinth, 
io£  inches  high,  produced  £9  19s.  6d.,  and  a 
Chelsea  figure  of  Neptune  with  a  dolphin,  on 
plinth  encrusted  with  shells  and  seaweed,  9  inches 
high,  £6  16s.  6d. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  sale  centred  in 
the  dinner  and  dessert  services.  A  Lowestoft 
dinner  service,  enamelled  with  sprays  of  flowers 
and  with  dark  blue  and  gold  zig-zag  border,  was 
knocked  down  for  £37  16s.  A  Swansea  dessert 
service,  painted  with  bouquets  and  sprays  of 
flowers,  and  with  gilt  scrolls  and  raised  white 
flowers  on  the  borders,  fetched  £39  18s.,  whilst 
£58  16s.  was  paid  for  a  Crown-Derby  dinner 
service  with  foliage  and  flowers  of  oriental  design 
in  red,  blue  and  gold.  But  the  Worcester  services 
were  in  the  majority  and  sold  well.  Two  dinner 
services — one  by  Chamberlain,  painted  with  sprays 
of  flowers  and  green  seaweed  in  turquoise  borders, 
and  the  other  with  flowers  and  leafage  in  red,  blue 
and  gold,  with  dark  blue  bands  and  white  and 
gold  gadrooned  edges — fetched  £43  is.  and  £42 
respectively.  A  dessert  service  by  Chamberlain, 
painted  with  landscapes  and  sprays  of  flowers  in 
pierced  white  and  gold  borders,  realized  £42. 
A  Coalport  dessert  service,  with  flowers  in  dark 
blue  and  gold  borders  with  leaves  in  relief,  £16  16s., 
and  a  Crown- Derby  dinner  service,  painted  with 
rosebuds  on  white  ground,  £23  2s.,  were  other 
items  of  interest. 

A  very  nice  old  Worcester  oblong  inkstand, 
with  two  ink  vases,  sand  box  and  covers,  pen¬ 
holder  and  taper  candlestick,  painted  with  flowers 
in  panels  and  gilt  borders  on  dark  blue  scale 
pattern  ground,  and  a  pen-tray  with  similar 
decoration  and  gilt  swan  handles,  changed  hands 
at  £1 1  os.  6d. 

Amongst  the  furniture  there  was  not  much  of 
interest,  although  many  good  prices  were  obtained. 


For  instance,  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  with  open  interlaced  backs  with  scroll  tops 
carved  with  foliage  and  shell  ornament,  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  and  ball  and  claw  feet,  were  not  of 
good  quality,  and  yet  bidding  did  not  cease  until 
£102  18s.  had  been  reached.  Much  better  were 
a  pair  of  large  Chippendale  mahogany  armchairs, 
with  interlaced  backs  carved  with  foliage,  the 
arms  terminating  in  carved  and  gilt  eagles’  heads. 
Still,  £"88  4s.  seemed  a  large  price  to  pay  for 
them. 

There  was  also  a  Sheraton  wardrobe,  decorated 
in  hardly  the  best  of  taste,  with  satinwood  bands 
on  mahogany,  which  was  dear  at  £60  iSs. 

On  January  29  Christie’s  dispersed  a  collection 
of  objects  of  art,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  centuries. 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  example  of  alto- 
relievo  casting  in  the  form  of  a  horse  perfectly 
modelled,  and  a  portion  of  whose  head  and  near¬ 
side  legs  was  entirely  detached  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  It  was  late  sixteenth-century  work,  and 
must  be  considered  very  cheap  at  17  guineas. 

Next  came  a  short  series  of  intagli,  mostly 
mounted  in  gold.  The  highest  price  was  80  gns., 
for  a  very  fine  gem  of  Greek  workmanship  repre¬ 
senting  Hercules  and  the  Nemean  lion,  upon  a 
red  sard,  mounted  in  an  antique  gold-setting  of 
stirrup  form. 

A  bust  of  Clio  looking  to  the  right,  one  of 
the  Arundel  gems,  which  came  from  the  Marl¬ 
borough  collection,  sold  for  46  gns.  It  was  cut  in 
red  sard  also.  Another  intaglio,  in  the  same 
mineral  and  having  the  same  credentials  as  the 
last-named,  had  Apollo  playing  the  lyre  for  sub¬ 
ject,  and  realized  11  gns.  Later,  a  very  curious 
seventeenth-century  German  drinking  vessel  was 
offered.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  shoe,  and  was 
made  of  embossed  leather,  tooled  with  inscriptions 
and  further  enriched  with  punched  ornamentation. 
The  toe  carried  a  silver  mount  to  which  a  bell 
was  attached ;  around  the  edges  ran  a  gilt  band 
embossed  with  conventional  flowers  and  foliage. 
It  was  knocked  down  for  42  gns. 

The  sale  at  Christie’s  on  February  5  was 
devoted  entirely  to  porcelain,  of  which  that  of 
English  manufacture  predominated ;  but  there 
was  included  also  a  fair  proportion  of  old  Nankin 
and  Chinese  enamelled  porcelain. 

A  pair  of  beakers,  enamelled  with  vases  of 
flowers  in  European  taste,  and  with  raised  gourds 
and  squirrels,  10  inches  high,  fetched  £17  6s.  6d., 
and  a  Nankin  oviform  vase  and  cover,  painted 
with  flowering  cherry  trees,  with  bunches  of 
flowers  and  a  river  scene  in  panels  on  a  powdered- 
blue  ground,  together  with  a  pair  of  cylindrical 
crimson  vases,  with  grey  lips,  £61  8s.  6d. 

Competition  was  very  keen  for  the  English 
porcelain,  and  considering  the  comparative  unim¬ 
portance  of  the  submitted  lots  very  good  prices 
were  obtained.  A  Bristol  cup  and  saucer,  with 
laurel  festoons  and  rosettes  in  green  and  gold,  and 
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a  pair  of  small  cups  and  saucers,  with  green  floral 
festoons,  sold  for  £n  iis.;  and  a  Bristol  mug, 
painted  with  sprays  of  flowers  and  green  ribbons, 
and  a  mug  with  flowers  in  oriental  taste, £13  2s.  6d. 

The  most  important  sale  of  the  month,  how¬ 
ever,  occurred  at  Christie’s,  on  February  12,  with 
the  dispersal  of  old  Sevres  porcelain,  by  order 
of  the  executors  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Warwick,  and  Emily,  Countess  of  Belmore,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  very  good  English  miniatures 
and  porcelain.  This  event  attracted  a  great  many 
continental  buyers,  and  competition  was  very  keen 
for  the  choicest  objects.  At  the  opening  of  the 
sale  prices  ruled  very  high  indeed  ;  an  old  Chinese 
powder-blue  dish,  enamelled  in  the  centre  with 
lovers  on  a  terrace,  in  famille-verte,  and  eight 
small  panels  of  flowers  and  river  scenes  on  the 
border,  the  ground  pencilled  with  flowers  in  gold, 
sold  for  the  large  price  of  £113  8s.  ;  and  an  old 
Dresden  group,  representing  lovers  seated,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  lambs  at  their  feet,  on  white 
and  gold  scroll  plinth  65-  inches  high,  for  £73  10s. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  Dresden 
sold  during  the  day  was  an  ecuelle,  cover  and 
stand,  painted  with  garden  scenes  and  landscapes, 
and  so-called  Watteau  figures  in  polychrome  on 
gold  ground.  Considering  its  quality,  this  was 
cheap  at  the  £204  15s.  which  was  paid  for  it.  A 
Derby-Chelsea  fluted  teacup  and  saucer,  with 
sprays  of  flowers  in  panels  on  crimson  ground, 
and  richly  gilt  with  flowers,  was  also  reasonable 
in  price  at  £29  8s. 

Much  of  the  Sevres,  however,  was  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  partially  re-decorated. 
Still,  this  fact  did  not  deter  the  bidders,  and  values 
for  the  best  pieces  were  well  maintained.  A  two- 
handled  cup,  cover  and  saucer,  painted  with 
cupids  on  clouds  in  pink,  in  panels,  with  gilt 
foliage  framing  on  turquoise  ground,  was  not  a 
very  attractive  specimen,  and  must  surely  be  dear 
at  £162  15s.  Very  cheap  was  an  old  Sevres 
dessert  service,  which  produced  only  £157  10s. 
This  was  of  fine  quality,  but  the  decoration  was 
aggressive  from  the  excessive  gilding  employed. 
It  was  embellished  with  exotic  and  other  birds  in 
landscapes,  and  bouquets  of  flowers  in  panels,  the 
borders  richly  gilt  with  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  painted  by  Aloncle, 
Dusalle,  Michel  and  others. 

An  ecuelle,  cover  and  stand,  painted  with 
wreaths  and  festoons  of  flowers  in  apple-green 
by  Cornville,  and  with  gold  scroll  borders  by 
Chauvaux,  sen.,  1780,  produced  £199  I0S-  i  and 
a  large  two-handled  cup,  cover  and  saucer,  with 


trophies  in  panels,  and  laurel-wreath  borders  on 
pink  and  white  oeil-de-perdrix  ground,  £241  10s. 

But  the  finest  piece  of  Sevres  offered  was  a 
vase  with  oviform  body,  open  scroll  handles  and 
tall  beaker-shaped  neck,  painted  with  a  camp 
scene  and  figures,  by  Morin,  in  circular  panel  on 
gros-bleu  and  gold  ceil-de-perdrix  ground,  the 
reverse  side  painted  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
laurel  tied  with  pink  ribands,  the  neck  of  the 
vase,  which  widens  towards  the  top,  pierced  with 
bands  of  oak  foliage,  gilt,  with  dark  blue  and 
white  stripes  between.  It  stood  I2f  inches  high, 
and  bidding  ceased  at  £850  10s. 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  Vincennes  rose¬ 
water  ewer  and  dish,  painted  with  birds  flying,  on 
panels  with  gilt  framing  of  flowers  and  rushes  on 
bleu-de-Vincennes  ground.  As  things  were  selling, 
£15 7  10s.  did  not  seem  an  extravagant  price  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  miniatures  were  a  very  mixed  lot,  and  of 
course,  irrespective  of  artistic  merits,  those  por¬ 
traying  ladies  triumphed.  The  largest  price  was 
for  an  oval  miniature  of  an  unknown  lady  carry¬ 
ing  the  initials  of  John  Smart  and  the  date  1782. 
In  some  respects  it  was  an  attractive  face,  but 
singularly  lacking  in  character.  She  had  powdered 
curling  hair  falling  in  long  ringlets  on  her  shoulders, 
and  was  attired  in  a  white  and  lilac  dress.  Still, 
even  as  English  miniatures  are  now  selling,  £525 
seemed  considerably  more  than  its  value.  An 
oval  miniature  by  Engleheart,  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Douglas,  sold  for  £31  10s. 

The  sensation  of  the  day,  however,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Louis  XV  rectangular  snuff-box  in 
gold  and  blue  enamel,  with  enamelled  panels  in 
polychrome,  with  scenes  from  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  appa¬ 
rently  from  designs  by  Lancret.  This  had  a 
romantic  history  attached.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  found  by  a  private  soldier  during  the  retreat 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
Sir  George  Ralph  Collier,  an  ancestor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  owner,  discovered  the  soldier  picking  out  the 
enamels  with  his  bayonet,  and  bought  it  of  him 
for  as  many  guineas  as  would  cover  the  lid.  The 
soldier,  however,  had  apparently  removed  three 
of  the  enamels,  and  Sir  George  Collier  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  recover  them,  for  they 
are  missing  now.  Consequently  the  box  was  not 
in  a  very  desirable  condition,  and  many  were 
deterred  from  competing  for  it.  Still,  it  fetched 
£1,942  10s.  after  a  spirited  contest,  a  price  which 
under  the  circumstances  can  only  be  described  as 
extravagant.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
sold  for  much  more  if  it  had  been  perfect. 
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International  Exhibition,  Knightsbridge,  The  Second,  etchings 
by  Whistler  shown  at,  1899.,  163 
Italian  Tarocco  Cards,  owned  by  Signor  G.Brambilla,  243;  the 
Carrara  Museum,  Bergamo,  240  ;  Count  Colleoni,  247  ; 
Duke  Visconti,  239 

Italy,  see  Foreign  Correspondence,  in  Contents 
Ivory  Carving  (Crosier-head),  English,  of  the  Eleventh  Century, 
(B.M.),  99 

Jacobite  Glasses,  68,  145;  specimens  in  the  Singer  collection,  146 
Japan,  Art  and  Artists  of,  see  Kikuchi  Yosai,  in  Contents 
Japanese  Painting,  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  brush  stroke 
in — this  stroke  in  Kikuchi  Yosai’s  paintings,  135,  and 
in  his  work  for  the  engravers,  140 


Kikuchi  Yosai,  Japanese  artist,  biographical  notes  on,  130  et  seq., 
143;  characteristics  of  his  work,  133,  135  ;  his  learning, 
133 ;  his  great  'black  and  white’  work  'Zenken  Kojitsu,’ 
134  ;  his  methods,  140 

illustrations  by,  to  •  Zenken  Kojitsu,’  133-6,  139,  140;  com¬ 
ments  in  text 

paintings  by,  in  the  Morrison  collection,  Minamoto  no  Yoshi 
iye,  131 ;  Nobleman  Hawking,  140,  both  in  colours  ;  The 
Poet  Kenshin,  137  ;  Stag  on  Hillside  in  Evening  Mist,  137 
Knoblouch,  Hans,  printer  and  publisher  of  Strasburg,  xvi.  cent., 
devices  used  by,  in  text,  46,  47 
Kulmbacb,  H.  von,  see  von  Kulmbach,  H. 


Larmor-Plodmeur,  Brittany,  the  church  at,  215 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas :  characteristics  of  his  work,  period 
marked  by  his  death.  232 ;  rivalry  of,  with  Hoppner, 
support  of  the  King  and  Court.  232 
paintings  by.  in  the  Normanton  collection.  Portrait :  Diana. 
Countess  of  Normanton,  233  ;  others  mentioned  in  the  text 
Legend  of  St.  Francis  as  depicted  by  Giotto,  3,  et  seq 
the  same  as  depicted  by  Sassetta,  ib.,  171  et  seq 
Lithographs,  by  Whistler,  referred  to.  Nocturne,  in  the  '  Notes,' 
167  ;  The  •  Notes,'  167  ;  Thames  from  Savoy  Hotel,  167  ; 
colour  prints,  success  of,  167-8  ;  methods  and  materials 
employed  in,  167-8 

Long-bow,  the.  English  weapon  fa*  excellence,  1S9,  193 ;  edict  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  protect,  190 
propulsive  force  of,  189 
shown  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  186 
strings  for,  190 
true  proportions  of,  189 

use  of,  in  the  chase  up  to  the  mid  xv.  cent.,  185 
use  of,  in  war,  190 

Louvre,  long  period  during  which  it  served  as  an  abode  for 
artists  and  men  of  science,  293 


Medals:  portrait  medals  of  Susanna  of  Bavaria;  1,  by  P.  Flotner, 
2,  byH.  Daucher,  in  text,  100 

Metals  and  Metal  Work,  see  Pewter,  (under  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum),  Medals,  Scheldewindeke  Cross,  Silver,  and 
Tinder-boxes 

Miniatures,  Mussulman,  Indo- Persian,  Figures  by  a  River,  one 
swimming,  281  ;  Hunting  Scene,  283 ;  Indoor  Scene,  283 
(Gonse) 

Persian,  from  the  •  Book  of  Kings,'  (E.  de  Rothschild),  277 
Monogram  signatures  of  Hans  von  Kulmbach's  wood-cuts,  in 
text.  46 

Mohammed,  religion  of,  its  influence  on  decorative  art,  263 
Morland,  George,  characteristics  of  his  work,  231 

paintings  by,  Normanton  collection,  landscapes:  A  Coast 
Scene  and  A  Gipsy  Encampment,  230 
Mostaert,  John,  painting  by,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Portrait  of 
a  Man,  (Royal  Museum,  Brussels),  261 
Munich  Museum,  latch,  (weapon),  xvi.  cent,  preserved  in,  193 
pewter  ewer  in,  72 

publication  by,  of  all  early  wood-cuts  in,  205 
Mus^edu  Cinquantenaire,  Brussels 
recent  acquisitions  at,  112,  214 

the  Scheldewindeke  Cross  newly  acquired  by,  described,  294 
textile  collections  of,  re-arranged,  326 
Museums,  see  British  Museum,  Louvre,  V  and  A.,  and  others 
under  their  names 


Netherlands,  art  and  artists  of,  see  Early  Painters  of,  in 
Contents 

paintings  by  unknown  artists  of,  Departure  of  a  Saint, 
(Devonshire),  Bruges,  1903.,  253;  Pietd,  (d'Albenas), 
255  ;  others  mentioned  in  the  text 
Normanton  Collection,  see  Collection  of  Pictures  of  the  Earl  of 
Normanton,  in  Contents 


Opie,  John,  paintings  by,  Portraits,  shown  at  Birmingham, 
1903  .  not  illustrated,  129 

painting  by.  Normanton  collection,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
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Paris,  (see  Carnavalet  Museum  and  Louvre),  career  of  Jcan- 
Honor6  Fragonard  in,  52  et  seq. 
foundation  of  its  Cross-bow  Company  after  the  battle  of 
Poitiers.  (1359  ).  193 

National  Library  of,  ccdex  of  ‘Gaston  Phoebus'  hunting 
MS.  in.  f.  fr  MS.  616.,  185 
streets  lived  in  by  Whistler  in,  164 

training  school  for  young  painters  established  at,  by 
Louis  XV.  under  vnn  Loo,  Fragonard  and  his  fellow 
students  at,  52 

Patenir,  Joachim,  painting  by.  Holy  Family  resting  e«  the  way  to 
Egypt,  (von  Kaufman),  Bruges,  1902  .  255  others  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text 

Persian  Miniatures,  see  Miniatures 
PUying-cards,  Italian,  see  Tarocco  cards 
Porcelain,  see  Ceramics 


Portraits,  English,  of  the  xvitt  cent,  see  Exhibition  of,  in  C  metis  General 
by  Indo-Persian  artists,  brought  to  France  by  Manucci, 

xvti.  cent  ,  280  Index  to 

Pottery,  see  Ceramics  .  r  ,  T .  . 

V  olume  1 1 1 


Raeburn.  Sir  Henry,  characteristics  of  his  work.  118-23 

paintings  by,  shown  at  Birmingham,  1903..  portraits  . 
James  fiarrower  of  Inzievar,  with  his  Wife  and  Son, 
(George).  122;  Mrs.  Dnff  of  Fetter esso,  (Hirsch).  122. 
others  referred  to  in  text 

Rembrandt  (van  Rijn),  etchings  by,  compared  with  etchings  by 
Whistler,  160  et  seq.,  Distant  View  of  Amsterdam,  161  . 
The  Mill,  165  ;  Portrait  of  his  Mother,  169 
Reviews,  (see  also  Bibliography),  Bouchot's  '  Deux  Cents  In- 
cunables  xylographiques  du  Departement  des  Estarapes. 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,'  see  Invention  of  Wood-en¬ 
graving,  in  Contents 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  232:  influence  of  his  Italian  studies  on 
his  art,  225 

paintings  by,  shown  at  Birmingham,  1903.,  fading  of,  123. 
portrait:  Miss  Ridge,  (Tennant),  123  ;  others  referred 
to  in  text 

Rhine,  School  of  the  Upper,  provisional  designation  for  the 
source  of  the  wood-cut,  St.  John  in  Patmos,  wrongly- 
attributed  to  H.  von  Kulmbach,  48 
Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  pewter  coffee-urns  in,  80 
recent  acquisitions  at,  113 
Romney,  George,  characteristics  of  his  style,  129 

painting  by.  shown  at  Birmingham,  1903..  portrait : 
Miss  Lawrence,  (Agnew),  128;  others  referred  to  in  the 
text 

Normanton  collection,  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  Miranda, 
(sketch  of  head),  mentioned,  232 
Royal  Academy,  the,  and  its  second  President.  Sir  T  Law- 
rence,  232 


S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  see  A  Sienese  Painter  of  the  Franciscan 
Legend,  in  Contents 

Sassetta,  (Stefano  di  Giovanni),  Sienese  painter,  characteristics 
of  his  work,  14  et  seq.,  172,  1S3 
documentary  evidence  on  his  activity  as  a  painter,  171 
influence  of,  on  Sienese  art.  184 

paintings  by,  illustrated  :  altarpiece,  Madonna  and  Child  u  ith 
Saints,  (Osservanza,  Siena),  173,  his  earliest  dated  work, 
171  ;  altarpiece,  polyptych,  for  San  Francesco,  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro,  its  subjects,  scenes  in  the  life  of  S.  Francis ; 
Death  of  S.  Francis,  (Chalandon),  27 ;  Marriage  of 
S.  Francis,  (Chantilly),  30 ;  Pope  Hononus  III  sanction¬ 
ing  the  Order  of  S.  Francis.  (Chalandon),  21  .  S.  Francis 
before  the  Soldan,  (Chalandon),  18;  S.  Francis  in  Glory. 
(Berenson),  33  ;  S.  Francis  and  the  Poor  Knight,  (Chalan¬ 
don),  9;  S.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  24;  S.  Francis 
renounces  his  Heritage,  (Chalandon),  12:  S.  Francis  and 
the  Wolf  of  Gubbio,  (de  Martel),  15  ;  Madonna  and  Child, 
(Berenson),  178;  Temptations  of  S.  Anthony,  181  ;  locJles 
of,  180 

paintings  by,  [not  illustrated],  briefly  enumerated,  with  their 
locales,  180;  other  paintings  by,  and  comments  on,  see  A 
Sienese  Painter,  in  Contents 

details  from,  to  facilitate  comoarison  with  Vanni,  269,  271 

Saxon  Style  in  goldsmiths' and  kindred  cr.iits,  \  and  VI  cent 
and  subsequently,  99:  carved  ivory  croxier-head  of  this 
style,  (B.M.),  99 

in  MSS.  x.  and  xt.  cent.,  ornamentation  in,  examples  cited, 
too 

Scheldewindeke  Cross,  The,  copper-gilt  and  enaraol,  (Mus*e  du 
Cinquantenaire,  Brussels),  295 

Siena,  ( see  also  Sassetta),  orientalism  of  its  school  of  design,  xiv. 
and  early  xv.  cent.,  13,  33 
saintly  inhabitants  of,  13,  14 

spirituality  of  paintingsof  its  early  Renaissance,  13,  14,  26,  33 

Sienese  Artist,  see  Sassetta  and  Vanni 

Sculpture,  (see  also  Carving),  polychromed  stone  reredos.  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  painted  by  Ioannes  de  Valle  (Hans  \an 
Date),  (Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Blind,  Hr.  ;e  1 

Spain,  tee  1 1  ispano- Moresque  Pottery  nnder  Ceramics 

Stefano  di  Giovanni,  see  Sassetta 

Strarlanus,  artist  of  hunting  scenes,  bom,  Bruges.  1323.,  lord 
and  worked  in  Florence,  183 

drawing  by,  Stalking  Partridges  nth  the  Stone-bow  and  the 
Stalking -Cow,  (Balllie-Grohman),  191 
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Staffordshire  Wares,  see  Early  do.  under  Ceramics 

Switzerland,  see  Basel  and  Zofingen 

Tapestry,  see  under  Textiles 

Tarocco  Cards  from  the  pack  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  (a)  in 
Carrara  Museum,  Bergamo,  249,  (b)  owned  by  Count 
Alessandro  Colleoni,  247  ;  others  belonging  to  the  Duke 
Visconti,  239,  and  to  Signor  G.  Brambilla,  243 

Textiles : — 

Carpets,  see  Oriental  Carpets,  in  Contents 
Embroideries  and  Lace,  in  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels,  326 
Tapestry : 

Bayeux,  missive  arms  shown  in,  186 

Gobelins,  Boucher’s  method  of  preparing  designs  for,  52 

Fragonard’s  painting  of  Coresus  reproduced  in,  55 

Tinder-boxes,  Asiatic,  (plate  showing  five),  201 ;  others  in  text, 
(19  figures),  197-200,  203,  204 

mechanical,  (plate  showing  three),  309 ;  others  in  text,  (23 
figures),  307-8,  311-16 

Tongres,  Belgium,  hypocaust  discovered  at,  113 

Turkestan  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  leather  tinder- 
pouches  used  in,  200,  (Bidwell),  (Brighton  Museum),  203 
painting  in,  golden  age  of,  during  the  Timur  Bey  dynasty,  279 


Upper  Rhine,  see  Rhine 


Valencia,  chief  seat  of  the  Spanish  pottery  trade  till  1487.,  36 
and  note 

van  Dale,  Hans,  probably  identical  with  Ioannes  de  Valle, 
painter  of  the  polychromed  stone  sculptured  reredos, 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Blind,  Bruges,  93 
Vandyke,  Sir  Anthony,  visit  of,  to  England,  characteristics  of  his 
work  there,  and  results  of  his  stay  as  affecting  art,  219 
van  Eyck,  John,  painting  by,  over-painted  by  an  unknown  artist 
with  Consecration  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  (Devon¬ 
shire),  252 ;  other  paintings  by  the  latter,  ib. 

Vanni,  Andrea,  painting  attributed  to,  Annunciation,  (S.  Pietro 
Ovile),  179,  272  ;  resemblance  of  one  of  Sassetta’s  paint¬ 
ings  to,  179;  illustrations  of  details  from,  269,  274 
paintings  by,  polyptych,  Madonna  and  Saints,  San  Stefano, 
Siena,  273  ;  A  nnunciation,  from  the  same,  272 
van  Rijn,  Rembrandt,  see  Rembrandt 

Venice,  source  of  the  Brambilla  pack  of  tarocco  cards,  246 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington,  leather  tinder- 
pouch  in,  204 

Pewter  in :  dish,  English,  with  Royal  arms,  77 
ewer,  French,  once  gilt,  77 
flagons  and  tankards,  81,  83 
plate,  with  arms  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  81 
salver,  French,  with  enamel  plaque,  73 ;  other 
specimens  described  in  the  text 
Victorian  period  of  British  art,  characteristics  of,  232 
Visconti,  Duke  of,  tarocco  cards  belonging  to,  239 ;  existing 
number  of,  first  owner  of,  and  artist  of,  241,  245;  de¬ 
scription  of  the  pack,  241-5 ;  price  originally  paid  for 
and  present-day  value  of,  245  ;  size  of  cards,  246-7 
Duke  Filippo  Maria,  tarocco  cards  executed  for,  early 
xv.  cent.,  241 ;  portrait  of  the  Duke  as  ‘  the  Lover  ’  of 
this  pack,  241-2  ;  portraits  of  his  Duchess  in  the  same, 
242 ;  gold  coins  of,  depicted  on  cards,  245 
von  Kulmbach,  Hans,  Franconian  artist,  pupil  of  Jacopo  de' 
Barbari,  etc.,  44 ;  drawings  attributed  to  Durer  and  his 
school,  probably  by  him,  46 
monogram  signatures  of,  46 


von  Kulmbach — cont. 

paintings  by,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  (Berlin),  Tucher  Altar, 
piece,  (Nuremberg),  and  others  (Cracow  referred  to)- 
influence  of  Durer  shown  in,  46 
wood-cut,  St.  John  in  Patmos,  wrongly  ascribed  to,  44,  45 ; 
monogram  on  print  of,  44,  46-7,  probably  that  of  H.  or 
J.  Knoblouch,  printer  and  publisher,  ib.,  provisional 
designation  for  the  artistic  source  of,  47 


Wallace  Collection,  Hertford  House,  paintings  by  J.-H.  Fra¬ 
gonard  in,  L'Escarpolette,  56;  La  Fontaine  d' Amour,  286 
Weapons  of  the  Chase,  xv.  cent.,  from  the  MS.  of  ‘Gaston 
Phoebus,’  (Nat.  Lib.  France),  bow  and  cross-bow,  187 
cross-bow,  how  bent  by  means  of  the  gaffle,  187 
espieu  or  spear,  as  used  to  receive  the  charge  of  wild 
boars,  195 

javelin  and  hunting-sword,  195 

stone-bow,  used  in  conjunction  wiih  the  stalking-cow,  from 
a  drawing  by  Stradanus,  (Baillie-Grohman),  191 
Wechtlin,  wood-cut  by,  detail  from,  in  text,  48 

possibly  by,  St.  John  in  Patmos,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Hans 
von  Kulmbach,  45 

Westminster,  Old,  see  Threatened  Destruction  of,  in  Contents 
Whistler,  James  McNeill,  artist,  etcher,  lithographer,  and 
painter,  characteristics  of  his  work  in  the  former 
branches,  160, 163;  his  methods,  163,  164,  167 
etchings  by,  Annie,  169;  Black  Lion  Wharf,  165;  Distant 
View  of  Amsterdam,  161  ;  others  mentioned  in  the  text 
lithographs  by,  167 ;  in  colour,  mentioned,  168 
Wood-engraving,  see  Invention  of,  in  Contents 

wood-cut,  St.  John  in  Patmos,  wrongly  ascribed  to  H.  von 
Kulmbach,  45 

wood-cuts,  devices  of  Hans  Knoblouch,  in  text,  46,  47 
wood-cuts,  monogram  signatures  of  Hans  von  Kulmbach, 
in  text,  46 

by  Wechtlin,  detail  from,  in  text,  48 


Yosai,  see  Kikuchi  Yosai  and  Zenken  Kojitsu 


Zenken  Kojitsd,  great  illustrated  book  by  Kikuchi  Yosai,  its  sub¬ 
jects,  130,  134  ;  its  length,  the  aid  of  Kato  in  financing 
its  publication.  Kikuchi  Yosai's  gratitude,  134  ;  value 
of  it  to  the  reviving  spirit  of  loyalty  in  Japan,  134-5  ; 
forgeries  of  Yosai’s  paintings  made  possible  by,  140;  the 
artist’s  two  styles  shown  in,  140;  description  of  the 
drawings  reproduced,  140-3 

Zofingen,  Switzerland,  birthplace  of  Johann  Knoblouch,  printer 
and  publisher  of  Strasburg,  46 
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Adam,  Robert,  Furniture  designed  by.  227.  231 ;  evolution  of  his 
style,  229,  231  ;  predominance  of,  over  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  231 

Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Acts,  limited  scope  of,  199 
Arms  from  the  Ambras  Collection,  in  the  Imperial  Museum, 
Vienna,  156,  162 

Art  Schools  under  the  London  County  Council,  200-1 


Bazzi,  Giovanni  Antonio,  (Sodoma).  drawings  by.  for  the  Episode 
in  the  Life  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  ( The  Miracle  of 
the  Demoniac  Girl,  afterwards  painted  by  F.  Vanni), 
(Uffizi),  262 

frescoes  by.  in  the  shrine  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Church 
of  S.  Dominic,  Siena,  referred  to,  256,  257 
Beaconsfield  Blakes,  298 

Belgium,  (see  also  Brussels),  Art  Notes  from.  195.  297 
Berlin  Museum,  wood-cut  by  Michael  Wolgemut  in,  Heinrich 
von  Absberg  kneeling  before  S.  Peter,  244 
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